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SPRINGTIME 
By oR. Cc BAILEY 
Illustrated by Blanche McManus 
CHAPTER I. ment, as passion wakes a_ boy to 


How LIONARDO BEGAN HIS JOURNEY. 
eee SS HERE is. a history 


Z of Lionardo in 
f fifteen books and 
five hundred and 
thirty-seven 
chapters. But 
that is not his 
fault. Fra Piero, 
his historian, 
loved Lionardo, 
and though a bio- 
graphy in _ five 
hundred and 
thirty-seven 
chapters be a sad 
way to show love, 
somewhere in the 
mass 1s a phrase 
that earns him 
forgiveness, a 
phrase worth 
making and reading—this: “ For 
our Lord Lionardo had in him the 
heart of the spring.” 

Lionardo lived in one of the world’s 
spring-times, in days when the love 
of beauty and the love of knowledge 
were waking the world to achieve- 
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manhood. And even as_ passion 
drives a man to deeds worthy heaven 
or hell, so this spirit of the World’s 
springtime made heroes and monsters 
too, and some were drunk with it and 
mad for a while, and some fell sick 
of self-concern, and some loved most 
nobly—but all lived every moment of 
their lives. And now to their story. 

You are to see Lionardo da Feltre, 
Duke of Vellano, Vicar of the Empire, 
in doublet and hose of sedate grey. 
He was tall, this Lionardo, and lim- 
ber and light of foot. There was a 
big nose on his lean, humorous face, 
and plentiful red hair above. See 
him climbing the Lombardy foot-hills 
towards an April sunrise. High and 
high above him, snow peak and sky 
are blent in rosy light. A pale sea 
of glistening green lies below, where the 
budding vines wed mulberry and elm. 
Lionardo goes upward over the pas- 
ture amid sleek incurious kine. On 
the clean, new air is borne the in- 
finite murmur of the waking world. 

The dawn blush faded from snow 
and sky. Over the mountains rose 
the sun, and the marshalled crests 
stood dazzling white Lionardo halted 
at gaze, and the cold splendour took 
hold of his soul. Then came the 
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need of speech, and he declaimed 
vigorously in Greek— 


‘*O, holy Heaven, and ye 
swift-winged winds, 
And river fountains and—”’ 


In the midst of the invocation a 
maiden rose before him. Her face 
was pale, brown hair hung in tumbled 
curls on brow and neck, her eyes were 
dull with the mist of sleep. She 
yawned and stretched herself and 
beheld Lionardo. 

‘“Oh, a good morning to you, sir.” 
she dropped a curtsy across her 
bed of pine branches and its bear- 
skin coverlet. ‘“‘ Did you call me ? ”’ 

‘* Indeed, I called on heaven, and 
you answered,” said Lionardo. 

She looked up at the mountain’s 
white glory, and the mist passed from 
her eyes ; she looked over the pasture 
and laughed, and drank deep of the 
fragrant air. “‘ We are in heaven, 
I think, sir.”’ 

‘Already ? I was always preco- 
cious,” Lionardo sighed, and she 
stared. He looked upon round black 
eyes and piquant parted lips. The 
dress was undone about her ivory 
neck. ‘I wonder—is hell no more 
interesting ? ”’ 

The round eyes grew rounder, the 
little lips parted wider. 

‘Pray, sir, who are you?” said 
she. 

‘“One Lionardo, a poor scholar.” 

‘* And what is a scholar ? ”’ 

‘“T wish I knew. Then I should 
know what I am. But it might not 
be interesting after all,’’ said Lio- 
nardo dreamily, and the girl plainly 
thought him less than sane. “A 
scholar, lady, is one who finds in 
knowledge the one refuge from the 
idle strife of human deeds.” 

‘“ And what do you know, sir ?”’ 

‘‘That I know nothing, lady.”’ 

“Oh, that must be heartening.” 


“Tt is,’ said Lionardo, “‘a source 
of melancholy satisfaction.” 

‘“And do you never want to do 
anything ?” 

“In charity I refrain.” 

She swept a little away from him 
in a swift, indignant movement. 
‘But is not the sun on the moun- 
tains and the wind all about us—and 
you hear the roar of the river—and 
the wild thyme is in the air—and,”’ 
she laughed, “‘ and when IJ have driven 
the cows to the byre there is break- 
fast.” 

““T concede,”’ said Lionardo, “ that 
there is something in breakfast.”’ 

But she was gone after her cows, 
and Lionardo watched her gloomily. 
Bear-skin flung on one slim shoulder, 
she went lightly over the dewy grass, 
crooning a song. Clearly she was 
glad to be alive—and Lionardo sighed 
for her. The cows answered her 
song, and gathered together and came 
to her, and with her arm round one 
sleek neck, she led them back. She 
beheld again Lionardo’s long face, and 
gurgled laughter. “Sir, sir, you 
are not dead yet. Then why should 
you look like it ? ”’ 

Lionardo paced on solemnly be- 
side the cow. “ Perhaps I like to 
fancy myself at rest,”’ said he in his 
deepest voice. Then the humour of 
the man flashed out of his grey-green 
eyes. ‘‘QOh, bah, but-I talk like a 
fool. Your bubbling happiness, child, 
makes me feel it a duty to be sad. 
And [I wonder if you understand 
that ?” 

‘“Nor want to, indeed!’ she 
laughed. ‘I never want to under- 
stand.” 

‘“And I do always. That 7 

A jolly, rough tenor drowned further 
philosophy. 

‘" Answered Margutte: ‘ Well, 
I never boasted, 
I don’t believe in black 
no more than blue, 
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But in fat capons boiled or 
maybe roasted, 

And I believe sometimes in 
puddings, too.’ ”’ 

““Here is another’ effervescent 
soul,” Lionardo murmured. 

There rolled down towards them a 
man of some bulk and weight, mar- 
vellously round. He was most neatly 
arrayed in sapphire velvet, with a 
single gold chain about his neck. 
His face was hidden in close, coarse, 
yellow-brown hair. 

‘* Why, Bianca, do you bring a calf 
with your cows ?”’ he roared. 

Lionardo regarded him severely. 

“°Tis a gentleman that knows 
nothing and wants to be dead,”’ 
laughed Bianca. 

‘*'What name shall we put on the 
tombstone, sir ? ”’ 

‘“‘ If your manners remain so charm- 
ing, it will be your own, sir,”’ said 
Lionardo politely. 

The round man laughed. “A hit 
for a hit,’”? he admitted. ‘‘ And now, 
a name foraname. I am Squarcia,”’ 
he puffed out his broad chest. ‘* You 
are i 

Lionardo had bowed at the name, 
the name of a great condottiere, a 
soldier of fifty victories. “I am 
Lionardo, a poor scholar; alas, a 
very poor scholar.” 

Squarcia pounced on his hand. 
‘* Then I am your friend,” he cried 
and gripped. ‘“‘I,” he puffed out his 
chest, ‘‘ I am a scholar myself.” 

Lionardo bowed. ‘“‘So, too, was 
Cesar,” he suggested politely. 

‘‘Caesar ? Pooh!” Squarcia rolled 
on majestic, and Lionardo strove with 
mirth. 

They had come to the verge of the 
pine woods and an upland inn. Its 
rough-hewn brown walls stood out 
against the dark green of the serried 
trees above. On the turf in front, 
half a dozen stalwart fellows lay, 
scouring armour and arms. They 


sprang up smartly before Squarcia 
and saluted, and he, lifting a finger 
in answer, led Lionardo in. 

The little room was fragrant of 
pine and rosemary and thyme. There 
was white bread on the table and a 
flagon of wine. Bianca sped in with 
a platter of fish. Lionardo was 
helped bountifully. 

‘“And why,” said Squarcia, talk- 
ing with his mouth full, “why are 
you on your travels, Messer Lio- 
nardo ? ” 

Lionardo was eating delicately, 
disguising his appetite. Delicately 
he answered, ‘‘ You must know that 
I have read only the latter books of 
Herodotus. I journey in search of a 
manuscript of ——’’ 

He was not allowed to continue. 
At the name of a classic, Squarcia 
boiled over. He hymned the joys 
of learning with a drill sergeant’s 
voice and fluency. ‘‘ And you read 
Greek, too!” he cried at last, in 
tones of awe, staring at Lionardo for 
some outward and visible sign of this 
inward and spiritual grace. ‘“‘ Hero- 
dotus!’’ he pronounced it with care 
and pain. ‘‘ Tell me all about him !”’ 

So all through breakfast, between 
bites of the fish and the wonderful 
omelette and draughts of the rasp- 
berry flavoured wine, Lionardo talked 
of Marathon and Salamis and The- 
mistocles’ glorious lies, and _ the 
fight of those immortals who chose 
death at Thermopyle. 

Squarcia leant back. Under the 
hair his cheeks were flushed and his 
little grey eyes glowing. He said 
nothing for a while, and Lionardo, 
with an apologetic air, drank up the 
rest of the second flagon. “ Faith, 
that is life,’ said Squarcia to himself. 


Then turned upon Lionardo. ‘“ And 
you say you want to be dead ? ”’ 
“Doubtless that is life. I like 


to read of it. I have no sort of desire 


to live it.” 
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“I doubt you have read too much 
and lived too little.” 

“Sir,” quoth Lionardo, “I am 
one who finds in reading the one 
refuge from the idle strife of human 
deeds.”” He was, you observe, fond 
of that phrase. 

‘“ Have you ever kissed ? ” 

“To satiety.” Lionardo sighed. 

‘* Have you ever fought ? ” 

“I never found anyone worth 
fighting.” 

Squarcia sat up. Squarcia looked 
him up and down. ‘“‘ What do you 
think of Pompey—Cnzus Pompeius 
—Pompey the Great ?”’ he said all 
in a breath. 

Lionardo stared. The conversa- 
tion appeared to him disorderly. 
“* Why,” he said after a while, “‘ why, 
that no one was ever called great with 
less reason—or more sarcasm.” 

Squarcia smiled. ‘‘ Then you are 
wrong as the devil,’’ he said with 
satisfaction. ‘“‘ Look you ” he be- 
gan, to Lionardo’s horror, expound- 
ing campaigns fifteen centuries old. 
He expounded at length. Finally he 
took crumbs of bread and the dregs 
of the wine and drew plans upon the 
table. “‘So by all the laws of war, 
Pompey had won. By all the laws of 
war, Czsar was undone—crushed— 
annihilated.” 

**Then,”? said Lionardo, between 
yawns, “then the more fool Pompey 
for letting him go.” 

Squarcia stood up. ‘“‘ Who calls 
Pompey fool, calls me fool,’ he 
roared. 

“T trust not with equal justice,” 
murmured Lionardo. . 

‘You unsay your words ?” roared 
Squarcia. 

‘“ Not an article of them.” 

Squarcia smiled. ‘‘ Then I assure 
you, Messer Lionardo, you have 
found someone worth fighting,” he 
said genially. 

“Your modesty overpowers me.” 


Lionardo stood up, and Squarcia 
led the way out. 

Lionardo followed, trying to wake 
up. Certainly it was dreamland, this 
inn where, over breakfast, you lec- 
tured antiphonally on ancient his- 
tory, and concluded with a duel by 
way of doxology. It seemed that he 
was to fight about the brains of a man 
fifteen centuries dead. That was 
clearly absurd. But the world was 
absurd. This fight was probably as 
reasonable as anything else. A fight 
with Squarcia would, perhaps, pro- 
vide some new sensations. If the 
worst—or the best—happened, he 
would have found “some refuge 
from the idle strife of human deeds.” 
He was weary of the world, and 
twenty-five. 

Squarcia had led him out of sight 
of the inn to a patch of level turf. 
In a moment, sword and dagger 
rasped gleaming together. Lionardo 
had the longer reach by inches, but 
he had never found so little use in it. 
The sturdy man bounded and bounced 
like a ball. It began to occur to 
Lionardo that he was fighting for 
his life, and he forgot that he was 
weary of it, and fought his best. He 
was out of dreamlandnow. Squarcia 
bounded in and out and laughed 
aloud. But Lionardo had no desire 
to laugh. He was reeking with 
sweat, he felt his arm grow weary 
and slow. Still Squarcia plied him 
with thrusts and laughed. Lionardo 
set his teeth and followed one of 
Squarcia’s backward bounds. He 
stumbled and fell forward, and in 
the second of falling he seemed to 
feel Squarcia’s dagger smash down 
through his spine, and lunged up- 
ward desperately—to bite even in 
death. 

Lionardo rose, breathing hard, wild- 
eyed. He was all unhurt. From 
the ground Squarcia roared like a 
bull 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE DEVICES OF SQUARCIA. 


[ONARDO gathered 
his wits It was, 
indeed, Squarcia, 
and not he, who lay 
on the ground. He 
had outfought the 
great condottiere. 

But chivalry re- 
quired aid to the 
vanquished. 

Squarcia lay with 
one hand to his 
thigh holding his 
wound together in 


scientific fashion 
and roaring con- 
tinuously. Lion- 


ardo knelt beside 
him and approached 
ignorant _helping 
hands. 

“Hold off!’ cried Squarcia, in- 
dignant. ‘“‘By Pompey, you would 
mend it as ill as you made it.” 

And then Lionardo was upset from 
his charitable attitude by the rush of 
Squarcia’s men. They were about 
to kill him as a preliminary to sur- 
gery, when Squarcia roared out an 
oath. 

‘Fools, fools ! Who made you calf- 
butchers ? Help me patch myself !”’ 

So Lionardo was left to sprawl 
while they patched. Then four men 
bowed together to lift Squarcia’s 
round bulk. A panting procession 
returned to the inn. Squarcia was 
propped up comfortably in the shade. 

“Well, Messer Lionardo,” says 
he, ‘“‘ here is the devil of a business.”’ 

“* Indeed, sir, I was near finding it 
so myself,’’ quoth Lionardo politely. 

Squarcia chuckled. “ By all the 
rules of the sword,” he said, slowly, 
“IT ought to have had you.”’ 

“It is in fact, the case of Cesar 
and Pompey over again.” 


Squarcia grunted. “‘ For a man 
that wants to be dead, Messer Lio- 
nardo, you tried mighty hard to keep 
alive.” 

‘“T have never pretended to be 
consistent.” 

‘IT never said you were all a fool. 
Well, Messer Lionardo, as I was say- 
ing, this is the devil of a business. You 
have laid me up for weeks, and you 
have laid up my breeches for ever.” 

‘IT could entertain you for months, 
sir, with a discourse on the futility 
of movement.” 

““T would rather die other ways. 
But this is the devil of a business. 
I ought to be at Noventa taking com- 
mand of the Countess’s troops.” 

** Pray, whom is the Countess going 
to fight ?’’ said Lionardo, with in- 
terest. 

““And what is that to you?” 
Squarcia snapped. 

‘““I take an interest in all folly.” 

‘** By Pompey ! that is why you are 
so interested in yourself.” 

Squarcia laughed loud ; but he was 
eyeing Lionardo curiously, and mirth 
of a deeper kind began to flash in his 
little grey eyes. ‘‘Come, Messer 
Lionardo, you owe me_ something, 
I made you fight for your life.” 

‘The sensation,’ Lionardo ad- 
mitted, ‘‘ had interest.”’ 

‘““Try another new one. Be some 
use. Look you, you have laid me by 
the heels, and I can spare no one of 
my men. There are too many fine 
fellows in Lombardy wanting to make 
a hole in Squarcia. Carry a letter 
from me to the Countess.”’ 

“With good will,” said Lionardo. 
And Squarcia cried at once for paper 
and pens. He wrote, and the com- 
position appeared to amuse him. 

‘*From your hand into hers,” he 
said, giving it to Lionardo, ** on your 
honour, Messer Lionardo.”’ 

Lionardo bowed. ‘“ From my hand 
to hers,’ he repeated. 
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“SEE HIM CLIMBJNG THE LOMBARDY FOOT-HILLS TOWARDS AN APRIL SUNRISE.” 


“Try to keep alive till then,” 
laughed Squarcia. 

‘“As you wish it,’ said Lionardo 
placidly. 

‘Then God speed! And a word 
more, Messer Lionardo—play at being 
a scholar, if you please ; play at being 
a soldier ; but do not play at being a 
man.”’ 

** Indeed, sir, it is no play, but dis- 
mal earnest,’’ said Lionardo. ‘“‘ Since 


you wish it, I wish you on your legs 
again. I would I had the luck to be 
off mine.”’ 

Squarcia watched him go along the 
hillside in the shadow of the pines. 
“Well!” said he to himself. “I 
wonder if I was right not to kill him.” 
And then began to laugh. He was 
laughing still when Bianca arrived to 
commiserate him. 

On the third day after, Squarcia 
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reclined upon many skins, above the 
amber pool of the torrent, and ate a 
preserve of nectarines. A cavalcade 
climbed slowly round the _ hill’s 
shoulder into his view; a cavalcade 
of reverend and obese gentlemen and 
mules. They halted at sight of 
Squarcia, and communed together in 
whispers. Then one came forwerd. 

“Sir,” said he, after a bow, ‘‘ you 
have been here some while ? ”’ 

Squarcia, whose mouth was full, 
held up the empty preserve jar. 

‘“* Pray, sir, have you seen a gentle- 
man pass this way ? ”’ 

Squarcia, emptying his mouth with 
evident delight, nodded. 

‘“I pray you, sir, which way did 
he take ? ” 

Squarcia wiped his mouth, and 
disposed himself for oratory. ‘“* Now, 
which ‘ he’ do you want ? ”’ he asked. 
‘‘ There was Beppo, the goat-herd. 
If you go to hell you will be sure of 
finding him. There was young Gio- 
vanni. And his mother says he is 
going to heaven. He will be no loss 
to earth. There was Niccolo the 
pig-tender, and ——”’ 

‘* Sir, he whom we seek was plainly 
a gentleman.” 

‘“* There was one who was a mighty 
plain gentleman, with a beak of a nose, 
and fiery hair, and a look that would 
curdle milk.” 

The questioner on the mule flushed 
and appeared angry. ‘‘ You—you 
—you indicate him we desire,” he 
stuttered. ‘‘ By your leave, which 
way did he go?” 

Squarcia sat up. He looked at his 
questioner and then down at the halt- 
ing cavalcade ‘‘ What! You all de- 
sire him ? Then I wish you all better 
taste.” 

‘* Enough, sir, I pray you. Enough.”’ 
The questioner was all but choking. 
“You know not of whom you speak. 
In one word, where may we find 
him ? ” 


“Nothing for nothing. Tell me 
who he is, and I tell you where he 
has gone.” 

‘Well, sir?” 

‘* A bargain ? Good. He went that 
way.” 

Squarcia pointed shamelessly west, 
though Lionardo had gone full east. 
‘“That way, towards Zena. Now, 
who is he ?”’ 

The gentleman on the mule stif- 
fened. ‘‘ You have been speaking, 
sir, of his Highness Lionardo Duke 
of Vellano. Whom God preserve !”’ 

*“ A duke ?”’ cried Squarcia. “‘A 
devil.” 

The gentleman on the mule signed 
to his cavalcade to wheel. “ Per- 
mit me to say, sir, that any person 
of penetration would have discovered 
it in his bearing.’”? The cavalcade 
drew off. 

‘* By Pompey ! ”’ Squarcia chuckled, 
‘IT wonder if she will.”’ 


CHAPTER IIT: 
HOW LIONARDO TOOK SERVICE. 


N 


URPLE and blue and 
black, vast moun- 
tain bastions rose 
afar; and ‘their 
white peaks touched 
the northern sky. 
Out of the vine- 
yards on the hill- 
side started the 
towers of Noventa, 
crimson and russet 
brown and _ gold, 
like masses of jewels 
in the evening glow. 

Towards them, a 
little dusty, a little 
footsore, Lionardo 
progressed. Would 
the Countess see in 
him more than a 

mere way-faring scholar ? 
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It was, perhaps, more likely that 


she would not, that she would be as_ 


~ blind as that round swashbuckler at 
the mountain inn. Poor wretch 
(Lionardo smiled in happy contempt), 
he had had to pay for his dulness. 

And away in the mountain inn, 
Squarcia was chuckling softly, “A 
duke! That boy with the vapours, 
duke regnant! It will be the more 
amusing. I am certainly glad that 
I let him live.” 

Lionardo came to Noventa and 
through the bustling streets to the 
rastle. He asked audience of the 
Countess, and for the first time in 
his life he was sniffed at. His 
answering stare quelled the usher. 
He announced himelf the bearer of 
a letter for the Countess’s own 
hand,from the most illustrious General 
Squarcia. 
ducted through long cool passages, 
walled and paved with many-hued 
marbles to a garden of fragrant white 
lilies. 


A woman sat there in a robe of 


crimson silk. She was tall, it seemed, 
and slight, too slight for a woman ; 
but a woman very surely. Her slim 
neck was marvellously white. Her 
golden hair shone with its own lustre. 
Her brow was low and broad, but 
beneath it her face narrowed sharply 
to the chin. In the dull dark eyes, 
in her scarlet parted lips, in all her 
form was longing and unslaked desire. 

So she sat in her ivory chair, the 
Countess Lucrezia. It was not she, 
but her lady standing beside her who 
drew Lionardo’s eyes. Beatrice Tra- 
versari, black-haired, black-eyed, with 
face and neck of ivory, stood in a 
simple russet gown. She was just 
come to the fulness of her beauty 
then, tall and strong, and the glory 
of her form no man saw to forget. 
For such a woman must be the mother 
of heroes. 

Behind them a little, lounged Fran- 


After a while he was con- 


cesco Giannotti, Count of Zena—a 
Hermes, an Apollo of swarthy flesh 
and blood, too lovely perhaps, to be a 
man. 

Lionardo bowed and bowed again. 
‘“Lady, I bear a letter from the 
General Squarcia, which I am sworn 
to put into your hand.” 

The Countess held out a hand (“‘ the 
slimmest, the whitest in Christen- 
dom,” says her Court poet). She 
began to read, and Beatrice drew 
away a little, and to her came the 
Count Francesco. The Countess ended 
her reading and looked up. “So 
you are Squarcia’s lieutenant,’ she 
said. 

Then, out of the silence of stupe- 
faction, “I?” Lionardo gasped. 
6<é | ee 

“You look the soldier,” she said, 
eyeing him critically. 

Lionardo groaned in spirit. 
deed you flatter me. I rs 

‘* He says you are of proven valour,” 
she still examined him with dispas- 
sionate, critical eyes. “I can be- 
lieve it. Well, Lionardo, if I can 
make shift with you for servant, will 
you make shift with me for mis- 
tress ?” 

Lionardo—once again in dreamland 
—gave himself up to mysterious 
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events. “‘I ask no better, lady.” 
““It is well.” She gave him her 
hand to kiss. “With the fellow 


Castracane Lord of Frido, we must 
needs be armed. You will command 
all my forces, Lionardo.”’ Lionardo 
gasped and gasped again. “ There 
are five hundred of my guard, and 
burghers and peasants, ten thousand 
itmay be.” (“‘ This,’ quoth Lionardo 
to himself, “‘ is no dream, but a night- 
mare ’’). ‘* They need your soldier’s 
science ill enough. They are but 
pikemen. You shall teach them this 
new arm, the arquebus that throws 
its darts with powder.” 
“Your arquebus, 


lady,” said 
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Lionardo, in a hurry, “‘is a weapon 
too impartial. It spares not its 
friends. It slays your foe sometimes. 
It stuns you always.” 

““T would have you make trial,” 
said the Countess, coldly ; and Lio- 
nardo began to think that Squarcia’s 
leg was to be well avenged. “ This 
is a weapon that Squarcia uses much, 
I think ? ” 

“The General Squarcia, lady,”’ 
said Lionardo, with entire conviction, 
‘“ is a man of original mind.” 

“*T am sure of it. Pray, what like 
is he? I have heard of him much, 
but seen him never.” . 

““He is, lady—spherical. And 
hairy as a goat. Yes,”’ Lionardo re- 
peated viciously, ‘‘ as a goat ” 

She laughed. “TI hope, Lionardo, 
I shall never have you paint my 
portrait.” 

“If I did, the truth for once would 
look like flattery.” 

““I doubt my portrait needs flat- 
tery more than truth,” she said, half 
to herself, and sighed ; and as Lio- 
nardo was going on to another com- 
pliment, stayed him with uplifted 
hand. ‘“ Nay, enough of that. And 
what ails Squarcia ? He writes only, 
“I am laid by the heels a while. 
For my own sins or someone’s else.’ ”’ 

““Squarcia’s legs, lady, are over- 
worked. They have to carry his 
body. One has demanded _fur- 
lough.”’ 

“IT trust it may soon be healed.” 

‘* And, indeed,”’ said Lionardo with 
entire earnestness, ‘‘I trust so too.” 

“Well, Lionardo,’” as she rose, 
you will sup at my table to-night.” 

Lionardo made his bows and re- 
treated. As he went he heard her 
calling across the lilies “ Beatrice, 
Beatrice,’” and her voice was shrill 
and angry. 

Lionardo wandered off shaking his 
head at himself. Certainly all the 
world was mad, and he, Lionardo, 


alone in it sane. A lonely and un- 
comfortable position. He, captain- 
general of ten thousand militia! 
He, instructor in the arts of war! 
He, who could never remember the 
drill of his own guard. 

After all, it would be a new sensa- 
tion. 

But Squarcia! The round rogue! 
Lionardo began to feel an affection 
for him. There was a crazy humour 
in the man that appealed. To fight 


a duel about Pompey ; to turn a vaga- 


bond scholar into the captain-general 
at Noventa; he must certainly be 
mad. But he was mad very de- 
lightfully. 

And the Countess Lucrezia ? Lio- 
nardo sighed for her. She had not 
divined the Duke under the dust. 
She had not divined a man at all. 
She had seen nothing but a drill- 
sergeant for garlic-breathing militia, 
a preceptor of budding arquebusiers. 
The essential Lionardo—the Lionardo 
who was there alike whether he called 
himself duke or scholar or (God help 
him !) soldier—that distinguished per- 
son the Countess Lucrezia had failed 
to see. A quite deplorable Countess ! 

An usher arrived in a hurry to take 
him to his quarters. Lionardo lay 
in a bath of green marble and con- 
tinued his meditations. 

But the lady-in-waiting! | What 
grace, what majesty! The worn 
face, delicate and strong, the Olym- 
pian form! Lionardo stretched him- 
self in the warm delectable water 
and thought of her, and rejoiced that 
such a being was on earth, more 
particularly in Noventa. 

In this way, and in this precise 
temper, Lionardo took service with 
the Countess Lucrezia. 

The sound of music called him to 
supper. The great hall was built of 
white marble and vivid blue lapis 
lazuli; below the gloom of the 
clerestory, gilded beams ran from 
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side to side. A thousand wax candles 
shone upon the gold and silver and 
Venetian crystal. Lionardo was set 
next to Beatrice Traversari, and 
breathed his own private thanks 
to heaven while the Bishop said 
grace. 

‘* Pray, lady,’ said Lionardo, “ will 
you be Virgil to my Dante; will 
you tell me whom I see ?” and made 
the speech an excuse for studying the 
beauties of her face. 

“Why, sir, I fear you see no one 
but me.” 

“Faith, why should I look else- 
where.” 

‘* For courtesy, sir,” she said coldly ; 
and Lionardo bowed to the rebuke. 
‘On the left of the Countess,’’ she 
went on with hardly a pause, “ sits 
the Bishop of Lojano.”’ 

Lionardo looked up and saw a 
plump dull face, a face of feature- 
less features. ‘ And of what nature 
is the Bishop ? ”’ 

“I have known him a dozen years, 
and I know nothing. Beside him is 
the Lady Porzia, the aunt of the 
Countess.”’ 

‘* And what is her chief activity ? ”’ 

‘Sleep. He who is next to the 
Count Francesco ’’—Lionardo _ fol- 
lowed her eyes and saw a wondrous 
sight. It was a man in a gown of 
scarlet and brown fur, broidered with 
weird devices. About his neck hung 
a golden chain of the signs of the 
Zodiac. His long beard was parted 
and curled on either side. His hair 
hung in ringlets. His eyebrows were 
brushed upwards. All—beard, hair 
and eyebrows—nature or art had 
made brightly golden. ‘“* That,’ said 
Beatrice, “is Agesilaus Chrusopoulos, 
the sage.” 

‘““T had thought him the barber,”’ 
said Lionardo. 

She smiled. ‘* That, sir, is all the 
party save the Chamberlain, the 
Chancellor and their ladies. They—”’ 


“Cannot be more insignificant than 
they look.”’ 

““You do not know them yet. 
Well, sir, that completes the tale. 
We have talked much of other people. 
Will you not talk of yourself ? ”’ 

Lionardo recoiled. He was by 
taste economical of lies. ‘‘ There is, 
believe me, no subject less interest- 
ing,” he said hastily, and looking 
round, caught the eye of the insig- 
nificant wife of the insignificant 
Chancellor. She said something ; he 
caught at it—a drowning man at a 


straw. 


Supper was over. Lionardo, ashe 
passed to the terrace, heard a thin 
voice behind him ‘“ May an old-man 
ask your arm?” and turned to see 
the Bishop. 

They walked on together slowly. 
“So, sir, you are Squarcia’s lieu- 
tenant ?’’ There was a measured 
emphasis on each word that made 
Lionardo look down at the Bishop. 
But the featureless face, though the 
moonlight fell on it, betrayed nothing. 

“Why, there is Squarcia’s word 
for it,’ said Lionardo, with a laugh. 

They paced on. “Messer Lio- 
nardo,”’ said the Bishop, “‘ are you 
an honest man ? ”’ 

“Faith, I do not presume 
Lionardo was answering lightly. Then 
he stumbled. Was he quite an honest 
man now? He felt himself flush- 
ing. “‘J—I—I do not presume to 
be,’’ he stammered. 

‘“‘ They are sometimes useful,”’ said 
the Bishop, “to the rest of us.” 
And as they came to the door again 
he gave Lionardo good-night. 

Lionardo took another turn. He 
was passing an oleander, when a dry 
twig init snapped. Lionardo jumped 
at the bush, and out of it came the 
golden hair and beard of Agesilaus 
Chrusopoulos. “And what is your 
work here ?”’ cried Lionardo. 

“I hear World communing with 
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World,” said the sage in a hollow 
voice, waving his arm at the stars. 

‘’ Master wizard,” Lionardo tapped 
him on the shoulder, ‘‘ worlds mis- 
like eavesdroppers.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ART OF WAR. 


un- 
girded himself and 
mopped his’ brow 
and sat down plump. 
He had been drilling 
the Countess’s 
guard. Lionardo, 
to his own amaze- 
ment, had become 
in a few’ weeks, 
popular with the 
guard. He had elim- 
inated from their 
drill many cum- 
brous manceuvres 
which dated, he 
surmised, from the 
time of Squarcia’s 
friend Pompey, and 
had been useless for 
centuries. The mili- 
tia of the city loved him too, for 
he was infinitely patient when they 
drilled, and kept his temper though 
they bungled. 

Lionardo himself found it amaz- 
ingly interesting. All this and more 
he might have done in his own state 
of Vellano. But no one in Vellano 
ever expected him to do anything, 
and naturally he had disappointed 
no one. Here in Noventa, the thing 
had to be done. Amazingly interest- 
ing it was. And Beatrice Traversari 
was amazingly beautiful. ‘“‘ Oh, 
broad white brow, dark earnest eyes!” 
And the royal form of her, and the 
stately step! A fit mother of kings— 
or dukes. 

Lionardo took up with determina- 
tion the manuscript of Julius Manu- 


tius, De Militari Usu, the latest 
treatise on the art of war. Julius’ 
Manutius (in Latin that made Lio- 
nardo shudder) expounded the use 
and abuse of the arquebus. The 
Countess’s arquebuses had not yet 
appeared. The Milan artificers were 
slow, and Lionardo blessed them in 
his prayers. But when the arque- 
buses did come—unless Squarcia came 
first—Lionardo was in no hurry for 
Squarcia—when Squarcia came he 
would have to go—and to go without 
Beatrice—Ah, Beatrice! Beatrice 
must be severely eliminated. Lio- 
nardo braced himself for Manutius ; 
antiquo modo igitur milites in quin- 
cuncem dispositi—he read on awhile, 
and then with great solemnity began 
to draw a diagram of Manutius’ scheme 
of battle—into which suddenly in- 
truded the profile of Beatrice Tra- 
versari. How wonderful was the 
curve of her upper lip! How mira- 
culous the turn of her neck to the 
shoulder! How—— 

Lionardo was still in this state when 
the flutes called him to supper. 

There he sat next Beatrice, and his 
food might have been locusts and wild 
honey for all he tasted. She said 
little—she was always a _ taciturn 
goddess—and he—but what need of 
words ? He was in Heaven. He 
breathed the air from her lips, he 
looked into the depths of her mystic 
dark eyes. 

Then the Countess’s choir made 
music for them. Count Francesco sat 
by the Countess—poor souls, let 
them, too, have their joy !—while Lio- 
nardo leant over his Beatrice’s chair. 
The languorous madrigal hung on the 
air— 

‘** Lina was there, all loveliness 
excelling ; 
The pleasures of her beauty 
made me sad, 
And yet at sight of her my 
soul was glad.” 
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Lionardo sighed in luxurious melan- 
choly, and shut his eyes to dream of 
the loveliness before him. Rispetto, 
ballad, madrigal, they followed each 
other and the evening waned. The 
Lady Porzia, the Countess’s aunt, 
woke up to say that she was going 
to bed. 

““Nay, one more, Giuliano, one 
more,’”’ the Countess cried to the chief 
of the musicians. 

A clear tenor thrilled to Lionardo’s 
heart. 


“Let him rebuke me whose hard 
heart of stone 

Ne’er felt of love the summer in 
his vein ! 

I pray to Love that who hath 
never known 

Love’s power may ne’er be blessed 
with Love’s great gain. 

But he who serves our lord with 
might and main 

May dwell foreverin the fire of 
Love! 


I ask no pardon if I follow Love ; 
Since every gentle heart is thrall 
thereof ”’ 


Beatrice was gone. The grace of her 
curtsey lingered still before Lionardo’s 
eyes. He went out to be under the 
stars. 

It was one of the first nights of 
summer. The air was heavy with 
the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
Amid white stars the silver bow of 
the new moon hung in a dark blue 
dome. In the mulberry grove a 
nightingale sang out his heart. 

Lionardo wandered through the 
rose garden. 


‘‘T ask no pardon if I follow Love, 
Since every gentle heart is thrall 
thereof.” 


His heart (God help it!) beat to the 
music .. . . then suddenly stopped. 


There was aman under Beatrice’s 


window. A man dared—a man 
dared! And then, behold, other 
men, one, two, three, creeping 
stealthily along in the shadow of 
the cloister. Lionardo loosened 
his sword. The man_ beneath 
the window looked up. The 


faint moonlight betrayed him. His 
face was the face of the Count 
Francesco. He looked to Beatrice’s 
window and his lips “moved. He 
worshipped. 

Then they fell upon him. With 
sword and dagger two rushed at his 
heart, while one came at him from 
behind. He heard only in time. 
Back he sprang out of their reach 
with one bound and into the shadow. 
They must needs come at him through 
the light, and his sword was out to 
meet them. He drew back and back 
swiftly, and Lionardo saw that he 
was leading them away from the 
window. Against his will Lionardo 
admized the man. He had made no 
sound, though a shout would have 
brought the guard. He chose to face 
death rather than brawl by a wo- 
man’s window. And he faced it in- 
comparably well. He was always 
in the shadow, they were always in 
the light. His sword play was mas- 
terly, consummate. He was a man, 
this Count Francesco, despite his 
beauty. Lionardo was constrained 
to admire him. He felt no desire 
to help. 

In the darkest gloom of the shadow 
something moved. The third man 
was creeping to Francesco’s back. 
Lionardo came across the garden like 
the wind in spring. He leapt through 
the light at the bravo—and behold, 
as he came the fellow dropped his 
point and reeled back, muttering 
‘Gesu /’ and fell on his knees crying, 
“Pardon, my lord Duke, pardon.” 

‘“ Be silent!’ Lionardo hissed, his 
sword at the man’s throat. 
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“HE HYMNED THE JOYS OF LEARNING WITH A DRILL SERGEANT'S VOICE AND FLUENCY.” 


There was a gasp and a thud be- 
hind him. Francesco had accounted 
for one. The other ran, and Fran- 
cesco after him. 

Lionardo was peering at the face 
before him, and knew the man for an 
old soldier of his guard. 

“Indeed, my lord——” the man 
gasped. 

“Piero, your lips are not fit to 


use my name. In the fewest words, 
what does this mean ? ” 

“* I swear by the Holy Cross I knew 
not you were here. There was no 
word of you. I swear it by the Evan- 
gelists. I——”’ 

Who hired you ? ” 

““Castracane. Oh, by the Holy 
Father—— ” 

““ For whose murder ? ” 
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“It was for the sugar-plum count. 
Your pardon, my lord, your pardon— 
Count Francesco. But I swear by all 
that is holy I knew nought of you, 
my lord—and if you do not believe 
me, kill me.”’ 

“I had rather keep my sword 
clean. Listen; I am no lord of such 
things as you, and you shall not call 
me so. Up from your knees. The 
posture is too good for you.” The 
man staggered up, and leant against 
the wall panting. 

Francesco came back leisurely, his 
sword initsscabbard. ‘“‘The other?” 
Lionardo asked. 

“It is under the cypresses,’ 
Francesco carelessly. 

** You, rogue,”’ Lionardo tured to 
Piero, “‘ take that,’ he pointed to the 
dead man, ‘‘and drop it upon its 
fellow.” 

Piero and his burden crossed the 
garden, casting weird, horrible 
shadows in the moonlight. 

Francesco faced Lionardo. 
thank you,” he said simply. 

“For nothing. We shall say, my 
lord, that you were set upon—under 
the cypresses.”” Lionardo marked 
the last words heavily. Francesco 
bowed. ‘“‘ The name of the gentle- 
man who desires to be rid of you, my 
lord, is Castracane.”’ 

‘““Castracane ?”’ Francesco = re- 
peated. “‘Why—what am I to 
him ?”’ 

“What were the Castiglioni to 
him? They were lords of Frido. 
And they mysteriously died, and 
Castracane is Count of Frido. Your 
town of Zena is near to Frido, my lord. 
You also, it seems, will mysteriously 
die.”’ 

Then, after a long pause—" The 
knave,’’ said Francesco placidly. 

‘“Oh, you are prejudiced,” Lio- 
nardo laughed. “ Well, my lord, I 
have told you one of your enemies. 
Shall I tell you another ? ”’ 
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““I would thank you.” 

“That I doubt. Another enemy 
you have, my lord, is yourself.” 

“You will explain that, sir,” said 
Francesco very softly. 

“TI shall. I mean that a man is 
the enemy of his own honour, my 
lord, who acts as you act.” 

** And still you are obscure,”’ Fran- 
cesco murmured. 

‘** Pray, in your passages with the 
Countess Lucrezia, do you tell her 
that you lurk beneath another lady’s 
window in the night ? ” 

“Some questions,” said Francesco 
very softly, “‘are but insolence.”’ 

“To some men,” said Lionardo, 
‘““insolence is but due.” 

““IT understand now entirely. I 
fear, sir, the moon is setting. We 
must wait till the morrow. In the 
afternoon I shall ride out beyond 
Pontevico. I shall hope for the 
illustrious honour of your company.” 

“* Tam much your debtor, my lord.”’ 

They bowed elaborately, and Fran- 
cesco went in, and Lionardo cursed 
him for a gentleman. He was sadly 
conscious that the honours of the 
night were Francesco’s from first to 
last. 

Piero came up. “You? Bah, 
had you not the wit to run away ? ” 
growled Lionardo. 

“* My life is yours, my lord,” said 
Piero. “Oh, pray you, my lord, 
believe me, I would not lift hand to 
you, I me 

“Follow me in,” said Lionardo, 
and turned upon Piero his unarmoured 
back—fair mark for a dagger. 

Came a glad little cry, “‘ My lord, 
my lord.’”’ Piero had understood. 

Lionardo turned his head. ‘“‘ Piero, 
I > he stopped. “ By the horns 
of the devil, the wizard again!”’ he 
muttered. | 

A man was stealing into the palace, 
and the head of him had the flowing 
locks of Agesilaus Chrusopoulos. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOW LIONARDO SAW THE SUNSET. 
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S EATRICE _ Traver- 
sari leant upon the 
white terrace wall 
and gazed down at 
the lake. 

Lionardo came to 
her, brushing the 
rain-drops from 
brier and arbutus 
and cypress in his 
haste. 

Lionardo _ stood 
beside her and he, 
too, looked down 
at the lake. “‘ Ay, 
tis nobly dark,” he 
said softly. “ but it 
lacks the lustre of 
your eyes.” 

She drew away, 
he turned to face 
her, proud eyes met: ‘* Such words, 
sir, are not for you to speak—nor 
me to hear.” 

‘** A man must speak of the glory he 
worships.” 

“* I trust, sir, no man is so foolish 
as to worship me.”’ 

‘* Nay, what is love but worship ? ”’ 

There was something in her glorious 
eyes that stung Lionardo; some- 
thing that looked like pity. She 
spoke in a low voice: “Sir, this is 
but pain to me; can only end in pain 
for you.”’ 

‘“ Lady, I love you as I love my 
honour.” 

‘“* I am sorry—very sorry.” 

‘“ And, you —you do not love me 
yet. I had hardly dared hope that. 
But, by the mother of God——” 

“No, no!’ a quick anxious cry. 
‘* Indeed, sir,” a quaint wistful smile 
passed over her lovely face, ‘ I—I 
have no more love to give. I am 
pledged to the Count Francesco.” 

Lionardo stepped back like a man 
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who has been hit. “To the Count 
Francesco,” he repeated dully. 

¢ Ay.”’ 

Many and many a time he saw 
Beatrice in after days, but in his 
thoughts she was always as he saw 
her then; the noble grace of her 
form was outlined in a simple dark 
gown, she stood tall and stately, but 
her head drooped a little, and the 
blush of love confessed was warm on 
her cheek. Then a mist came over 


his eyes. Hechoked a groan. “‘ Your 
pardon, your pardon,” he = said, 
hoarsely, and stumbled away. 

The northern mountains’ were 


shrouded in mist. Cloud-wrack went 
whirling across the sky, and ever and 
again the sun flashed out and was 
gone. Lionardo rode out to fight 
Francesco. The south wind roared 
about him, and the wind’s madness 
possessed his horse and it plunged 
beneath him and strained at the bit. 
But Lionardo rode stiffly, his chin 
on his breast. For the first time in 
his life he had wanted something 
earnestly. For the first time in his 
life he had not got what he wanted. 

On a strip of upland turf beyond 
the millet fields of Pontevico, Fran- 
ceso sat his horse, waiting. He bowed 
lightly as Lionardo came, and sprang 
down and tethered his horse to an 
elm, and Lionardo did the like. 

‘“Choose your ground, sir.’’ said 
Francesco, with a wave of his hand. 

““T have to ask your pardon, my 
lord,’? Lionardo muttered. 

Francesco started and stared. “* You 
best know what becomes you, sir,” 
he said, with a shrug. 

Lionardo let the sneer go by. He 
was staring still at the mountains, 
giant ghosts in their robe of mist. 
His voice was steady and deep. 
‘“* Last night I spoke as a fool. I did 
not guess that you were anything 
to the Lady Beatrice. Now I know 
that her honour is your honour. 
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May God be to you as you are to her.” 

Francesco bared his head and bowed 
it, and ‘‘ Amen,”’ he said, “‘ amen.” 
Then he looked up at Lionardo. 
“You also?” 

‘* {—also——”’ Lionardo muttered. 

They stood together awhile in light, 
in shadow, as the sun flashed out 
and was hidden. The wind roared by. 
Then without a word, without a hand- 
clasp, Francesco mounted his horse 
and rode away. Lionardo was left 
alone. 

For hours he lay there on the hill- 
side in the wind. All on a sudden 
the world had become real. Life 
was a game no more. Nay, it was 
hungry, hopeless yearning and pain 
and shame. He bore the agony of 
hell. He was entirely serious. 

All around the clouds were piled 
rank upon rank, orange and red gold. 
Over all, clear as a window, the heaven 
was apple green. 

Lionardo mounted, and turned his 
back on the untimely splendour, 
and rode home 
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CHAPTER VI. 

‘aM I NOT FAIR?” 

OUNTESS Lucrezia 
sat with Beatrice 
in her bower, and 
read from a manu- 
script of Messer 
Giovanni Boccaccio. 
A servant came to 
say that the Count 
Francesco prayed 
her favour to speak 
with her alone. 
Messer Giovanni 
Boccaccio went to 
the floor. The 
Countess’s dull dark 
eyes were suddenly 
aglow; blood surged 
in her neck. She 
signed to the ser- 
vant, and “ Bice, 


leave us,’ she said in a whisper, 
and as Beatrice rose, sprang up 
and kissed her. 

Francesco came in, and she made 
him sit beside her. ‘‘I am at your 
will, Francesco,” she said very softly. 

‘* Indeed, lady, I came to rob you.’’ 

“You are shameless.”’ 

“Of something you hold dear.” 

‘““T shall not find it hard to be 
generous to you.” 

‘* Beatrice has pledged me her love.”’ 

She started away from him into 
a corner of the couch. “ Bea- 
trice !’’ she gasped, her face, her neck, 
all scarlet. ‘*‘ Beatrice!” and her 
eyes shot fire. ‘“‘ You dare! Ah, 
Francesco you are jesting!’’ She 
flung out her hands to him, and her 
voice, her bosom, all het being 
throbbed with desire. | 

“IT love Beatrice with all my heart 
and soul; and even so she loves me.’’ 

The Countess flinched like a beast 
beneath the whip and huddled to- 
gether in a corner of the couch. She 
was panting. ‘‘ Never!’ she shrieked. 
“Never! Not if I burn in hell!” 

‘** Your Highness ii 

‘““Never!’’ Her voice rose high 
again. ‘“‘ Never! You are traitors, 
base, vile, both. Never! Never!”’ 

‘“* Lady, for your own honour ‘f 

‘IT have no honour—it is shame, 
now, all shame——”’ 

‘“T pray you, I pray you ie 
Francesco stammered, and turned 
away hiding his eyes. For her face 
was Ill to see, and he was shamed in her 
shame. 

‘““She shall not be your wife! 


She shall not! Francesco, look, 
look! Am I not fair ? ” 
‘Ah, lady, enough! By the Vir- 


gin’s honour, I pray you silence.” 


“Look! Look! Is her skin so 
white as mine? Is her mouth so 
red ? Is she . 


“Lady, lady!” the man groaned. 
** She will never kiss as I, Francesco. 
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I could make your blood leap, 
Francesco—taste—taste !’’ She came 
gliding to him, holding wide her arms. 

‘“Lady, lady, for your own sake 
I must leave you,” he gasped, and 
hurried out. 

Her arms fell, and she stood a 
moment, stillas a statue ; then leapt 
forward like a wild cat, and rushed 
to the inner room. So madly she 
came in that she tripped and would 
have fallen but for Beatrice. The 
Countess tore the succouring arms 
away. ‘“‘Do not touch me!” she 
cried. ‘“‘ You are false. Ah, Bice, 
tell me it is not true You do not 
love him indeed ? ” 

“TI love him ! ” 
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*““You—you dare! Bice, Bice, 
give him back to me!” 
** He loves me.” 


‘“Ah, Bice, save me! Say that 
you do not love him.” 

** He loves me.”’ 

The Countess started back. “I tell 


you it shall not be! Never! Never !” 

She rushed wildly out again, and 
through her bower and into her 
oratory. A moment she gazed at 
the golden crucifix, then caught it 
and cast it down. Into her bed- 
chamber she came, and bowed over 
the silver mirror. Then, witha groan, 
turned away and rushed out again. 

She would seek aid of the powers 
of hell. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A WISE MAN. 


poulos, by _pro- 
fession a wise man, 
was in his labo- 
ratory. It was a 
little plain room 
devoid of pretence. 
Crucibles, alembics, 
retorts of metal and 
_ glass, bore strange 
fantastic shapes, 
but they were ar- 
ranged for use, not 
display. The sage 
himself had laid 
aside his robe and 
Zodiac chain, and 
bent over his fur- 
nace in plain hose 
and doublet’ of 
purple. Some one knocked at his 
outer door, and the sage, with a 
purely mundane oath, stayed his ex- 
periment and passed to the outer 
room. 

Here pretence was rampant. The 
light of day was shut out. A 
silver lamp burnt with a flickering 


flame and shed strange odours. Skele- 
tons of man and beast stood ghastly 
against the black walls, Parchments 
inscribed with pentacles, Greek un- 
cials of a fashion centuries old, strange 
astrological signs and oriental char- 
acters lay thick upon the table. 

Agesilaus Chrusopoulos put on his 
scarlet gown, his Zodiac chain, parted 
his dyed beard and bound a golden 
turban about his head. Then, as 
impatient knocking sounded again, 
he sat down and waited: A while 
afterwards he opened the-4eor. 

The Countess had hurried 'to him. 
She passed the Bishop of Lojano, and 
did not see him in her haste. But the 
Bishop stood still. He heard her 
knock and knock again, and at last 
the opening door. She went in. 

The sage touched his forehead in 
an oriental salutation. ‘‘ What seeks 
Beauty of Wisdom ? ”’ he asked in a 
hollow voice. 

But the countess was gasping at 
the heavy air and its sickly perfume. 
In the blue-white light her face was 
ghastly. 

ca 
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The sage set for her a chair of white 
bone. ‘“‘ What seeks Beauty of Wis- 
dom ?”’ he repeated. 

She leant forward, her hands clasped 
on her knees. ‘* You—you pretend 
you have power over men?’”’ she 
whispered swiftly. 

‘** Wisdom pretends nothing,” said 
the sage. He sat himself down on an 
ebony chair. The black frame of it 
was invisible in the shadow, and he 
seemed to rest upon air. “* Wisdom 
has power over all—man, woman, 
beast, devil.”’ 

““Ay. All save God,” she mut- 
tered to herself. 

‘“ Wisdom knows no God.” 

She looked at him for a moment 
with fear in her eyes, then wildly 
round the horrors of the room, and 
she shuddered, and ‘‘I must,’ she 
muttered. She looked at him again, 
his foppery of turban and dyed 
curls. ‘“‘ You say you can bend men 
to your will ? ” she cried. 

‘* Wisdom bends all things.”’ 

** Even love.” 

The sage laughed a hollow laugh. 
‘* Wisdom turns hate to love and love 
to hate, and laughs at both.” 

She leant forward; her lips, her 
eyes came very nearhis. ‘ You could 
make a man love me ? ”’ 

‘Why, how now ? Can those dark 
eyes not win love? That marble 
neck, those scarlet lips, the spun gold 
of your hair, the clinging grace - 

‘No! No! No!” she cried, and 
her cheeks were dark. 

The sage smiled. He watched her 
with narrow, unmoving eyes, as a cat 
its tortured prey. ‘“* All your charms 
have been too little !”’ 

‘* This —this is insult,”’ she gasped. 

“*T seek the truth,’’ he went piti- 
lessly on. ‘“‘ Your beauty has not 
been enough to earn this gentleman’s 
favour ?”’ 

Her face was wrought with shame 
and fear and mad desire. The sage 


let his narrow eyes feast upon her. 
** Make him love me!’ she moaned. 

‘You have tried yourself and 
failed ? ” 

She covered her face with her hands 
and sobbed. The sage watched her 
awhile, draining his cup of pleasure 
to the end. 

‘* Who is he ? ” 

“Francesco,” she muttered. ‘* He 
—he loves Beatrice—and she loves 
him. Does that hinder you?” 

‘* Wisdom can turn his heart from 
her. Wisdom can make him long to 
taste your lips, to lie in your bosom. 
I am Wisdom.” 

“Do it!’ she cried, and started 
up. She tore the jewels from her 
throat, her bosom, her hands, and 
flung them on the table. ‘“ There is 
your guerdon! Doit! Give me his 
love!” 

The sage swept the jewels to one 
side. ‘* These are baubles,’ said he, 
but he did not give them back. “So, 
‘tis the Count Francesco you 7 
he lingered on the words—‘‘ desire.”’ 
And he smiled. 

‘* Yes—yes !”’ 

‘* You shall give him a potion that 
I will make, and the woman Beatrice 
shall be no more to;him nor he to 
her. You alone shall possess him— 
or scorn him if you choose, as he 
scorns you.” 

‘* Give me the potion.” 

““T make it now. Give me first 
something of yours. No,’ as she 
offered her kerchief, ‘“‘not that; 
some part of yourself—a strand of 
your hair.”’ 

The sage went into his laboratory, 
was gone awhile, and came forth 
with a tray of glass vessels. He 
mingled liquids and powders in a 
great beaker, and put in it the threads 
of golden hair she gave him, and 
stirred all together. Then he lit 
a lamp that burned with the blue 
flame of spirit of wine, and set the 
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beaker above it to boil, and began to 
chant in an unknown tongue. 

The incantation ended. Giving 
forth clouds of steam, the boiling 
liquor was filtered into a red phial, 
and that was set in a bowl of water 
to cool. Then the sage took it and 
pressed in a glass stopper and said 
one charm more. He held out the 
phial. ‘“‘Take it. Let him drink 
it in water or wine’ No liquor can 
quell its virtue. Let him drink it— 
and he will love none other than you.” 

She snatched the phial and hurried 
out. 

Then the sage put off his gown and 
his turban—the air was now hot and 
clammy—and wiped his brow. * Fut 
—comes ille Franciscus,’ he said 
softly, and laughed. For that means 
‘* Our Count Francesco has done with 
life.’ The sage drew the Countess 
Lucrezia’s jewels to him and began to 
examine them. Then he _ laughed 
again. He seemed to think that 


Francesco’s death had been well paid 
for. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AND HIS WISDOM. 


you _ should 
remember that Lio- 
nardo came through 
the twilight sadly 
home. It was dark, 
and very dark to 
be a night of June, 
when he climbed to 
his quarters. On 
the threshold he 
stumbled at some- 
thing — something 
big, heavy and soft. 
He found his tinder 
and made a light. 
Piero the bravo lay 
across the,doorway, 
stiff and cold. Lio- 
nardo bent over 
him. There was no 


blood, no trace of wound. The eyes 
were wide open, and from them and 
the grinning jaws, hate still looked 
out. But there was no mark of 
agony. The man had a dagger in 
his right hand, a dagger bright and 
unstained. 

How ? How? Lionardo knelt down 
and set his candle on the ground 
and moved the body gently. As he 
did it, the lght fell on scratches in 
the black marble of the floor. Lio- 
nardo went upon hands and knees. 
C-H-R-U-S-O-P—there death had 
stayed the hand. rm. 

Chrusopoulos! Agesilaus Chruso- 
poulos, the sage. Lionardo closed 
the glaring eyes, and let a cloak fall 
across the dead, and sat down to 
think. 

Chrusopoulos had watched that 
fight in the garden. Chrusopoulos had 
heard Piero confess that Castracane 
had plotted the death of Francesco. 
And now Piero lay dead without a 
wound, and in death charged Chruso- 
poulos with his murder. Chruso- 
poulos had poisoned him because— 
why, because he had betrayed Cas- 
tracane! Chrusopoulos must be Cas- 
tracane’s man. 

Well, and what matter? Castra- 
cane, Chrusopoulos—fit master, fit 
servant. The devil give them joy of 
each other. One Piero the less in 
the world. What matter for that 
either ? 

Ah, but he had pardoned Piero. He 
had given Piero life. It was imper- 
tinence for someone to take that life 
away. And Piero was a man of Vel- 
lano, his subject, his man. 

Lionardo tightened his sword-belt, 
and went out to speak with Agesilaus 
Chrusopoulos the sage. 

But on his way he 
Bishop. 

Now, the Bishop awhile before, as 
you know, had seen the Countess Lu- 
crezia’s face. He had heard her go 


met the 
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into the chamber of Agesilaus Chru- 
sopoulos. Thereat he reflected, hand 
upon lip, and the end of his reflec- 
tions was that he went to speak with 
the Lady Porzia, the Countess’s aunt. 
The Lady Porzia awoke to receive him. 
After due greetings, “One grows 
curious with age,” said the Bishop. 

“TI,” said the Lady Porzia, “ grow 
sleepy.” 

“You will never be old, lady.” 

Dull, weary eyes looked at him. 
““IT am old. But I do not seem able 
to die.” 

“Tt is, perhaps, because you are 
wanted still.” 

She laughed. “‘ Have I been so 
much use to you, Giovanni ? ”’ 

He laid his hand onhers. ‘“ And 
now I want your help. This after- 
noon something has happened.” He 
looked a question. 

“I heard a noise,”’ said the Lady 
Porzia. 

““T have just seen Lucrezia. 
eyes——”’ 

‘“*T remember my maid insisted on 
telling me that Francesco was with 
her alone. I suppose,” said the 
Countess, looking straight before her, 
“that Francesco told her he loved 
Beatrice.” 

“She has gone to Chrusopoulos.”’ 

“That person affects me like foul 
air.” 

“He will give her—some charm, 
perhaps—some potion, it is more 
likely. Can you put that in my 
hands ? ” 

““It will be quite simple,” said 
the Lady Porzia calmly. She asked 
for no explanation. She suggested 
no plan. ‘“ Wait,” and she went out. 

The Countess Lucrezia came back 
to her chamber panting. Without a 
sound of warning the Lady Porzia 
entered. ‘“‘Lucrezia!” she _ cried 
through the twilight, and the girl 
started violently, and thrust her phial 
behind a curtain. “‘ Where are you, 


Her 
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child ?”’ She came slowly across 
the room to the girl’s side. ‘*‘ The 
Bishop asks to speak with you. Where 
have you been so long ? ” 

““I—I—I—I wili go to him at 
once,” the girl stammered, and hur- 
ried out. 

The Lady Porzia took the phial 
from behind the curtain and followed. 

As the Countess came into her 
aunt’s room the Bishop rose and 
solemnly made the sign of benedic- 
tion. The girl shrank away trem- 
bling. He did not speak. “ I—you— 
you asked for me ? ”’ she gasped. The 
Lady Porzia entered. 

““T came,” said the Bishop, “to 
ask your presence at High Mass to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes, yes, I will come. Is that 
all?” 

The Bishop looked at the Lady 
Porzia. She bent her head. ‘“ Yes, 
that is all,” said the Bishop; and as 
the Countess slunk out, he gave her 
his blessing again. 

Then the Lady Porzia held out the 
phial. He took it, and “I am your 
debtor so many times,” he said, and 
left her alone. 

A moment afterwards the Coun- 
tess Lucrezia broke in. ‘“‘ Aunt,’ she 
cried, “aunt! did you take a phial 
from my room ? ” 

** Pray make less noise,” said the 
Lady Porzia. “Is it likely that I 
should take a phial ? ” 

*‘ But it was there, and it is gone. 
Think, aunt! A little phial of red 
glass.”’ 

** If I had taken it,’”’ said the Lady 
Porzia, without opening her eyes, 
‘* T should surely remember taking it.”’ 

The Countess ran out again and 
searched her room from end to end, 
and questioned all her maids till they 
wept. And then, as she was weeping 
too for utter weariness and idle shame 
and rage, there was a great noise in 
the palace, and men came crying 
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that the sage was gone to the devil 
in a flame of fire. 

It happened thus. 

Lionardo, on his way to the sage, 
met the Bishop, and the Bishop took 
him by the arm, and “ Messer Lio- 
nardo,”’ says he, “ you told me once 
that you were an honest man.” 

“No, my lord. I said that I was 
none.”’ | 

‘* Precisely,’ said the Bishop. 
“Now, will you come and kill me a 
knave ?” 

** Which of my friends is due in 
hell ? ” 

‘‘ Agesilaus Chrusopoulos, sir, is 
too wise for this world.” 

‘* Well met, my lord! I also have 
my little account with him. A word 
in your ear—he is in the pay of Cas- 
tracane.”’ 

‘* Have you but just found it out ? ” 
said the Bishop. 

So again there was a knocking at 
the sage’s door. When he opened it 
a little way, Lionardo pushed it 
gently wide. The Bishop and he 
walked in, and ‘* Pah! How vermin 
smell,’? muttered Lionardo. 

But the sage did not _ hear. 
“Valour and Holiness!” he said to 
them. ‘“‘What have Valour and 
Holiness to ask of Wisdom ? ”’ 

‘* Messer Lionardo,”’ said the Bishop 
‘I fear that the emotions of the con- 
versation may lead one of us to cry 
out.” 

On the instant Lionardo’s sword 
flashed forth, and its point was prick- 
ing at the sage’s throat. “I thrust 
if you speak,” said Lionardo. A 
cruel smile came across his lean face. 

The sage'said nothing, nor moved. 
Behind the foppery of dyed beard 
and curls his face was twitching cu- 
riously. So they stood, and the 
bluish light flickered along the sword- 
blade. 

The Bishop’s 
voice sounded. 


level, passionless 
‘*'You have made a 


potion for the Countess Lucrezia. 
You are now to drink that potion.’’ 
He set on the table the little red phial. 

The sage made a queer noise in his 
throat as he stared at it. Then he 
looked wildly from one man to the 
other and opened his mouth to speak. 
But the sword-point pricked. He 
shrank away from it and Lionardo 
followed him till the table stopped 
him. There he stood, his eyes dilated, 
his hands plucking nervously at the 
parchments that covered the table. 

‘** Tt is pleasant to see a wizard who 
believes in his own magic,” said the 
Bishop. “ Drink!” 

““ Or——”’ said Lionardo, and the 
sword-point pressed. 

But the sage sprang aside. He 
caught a glass vessel and hurled it 
at the lamp. There was a roar, a 
blinding flash of white flame that 
wrapped him round. Then black, im- 
penetrable darkness and hot acrid 
smoke. The door banged loud. 

Lionardo, swearing, stumbled across 
the room, charged against the Bishop 
and recoiled, found the door, flung 
it open, and dashed out in pursuit. 
And the Bishop followed. 

But the sage had not gone. He 
waited in the darkness till they 
were out after him, then swiftly 
flung off his gown and passed into 
his laboratory. He ran his hand 
over his scorched face—the flash 
had burnt beard and hair to the skin— 
flung a horseman’s cloak about him, 
put a plumed hat on his head, and 
went quietly out by the back stair. 
No one who saw him knew the 
swarthy bravo in black clothes for 
Agesilaus Chrusopoulos the sage. So 
when the servants came, summoned 
by the loud report, timidly yet wildly 
curious, they could make no better 
of it than that the wizard had been 
taken by the devil his master, who 
had left some of his hell-fire behind. 

And then Agesilaus Chrusopoulos 
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did the last foolish thing in his life. 
He, a paid servant who had failed 
in his task, went back to his master 
Castracane, the tyrant of Frido. 
Long after, certain men clearing out 
the cages of Castracane’s leopards, 
found in a crevice of the stones, a 
golden Zodiac chain, gnawed and 
broken. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TWO WAYS TO LOVE. 


NEELING in the 
night Countess Lu- 
crezia tried to pray. 
She tried long and 
made little of it. 
She rose from her 
knees wearily, and 
dragged herself out 
tothe garden. She 
paced up and down 
the marble pathway 
like a beast pent in 
a cage. Her clenched 
twitching _ fingers 
struck against the 
golden dagger she 
wore in her girdle. 
She drew in_ her 
breath and grasped 
the hilt. Then 

swiftly went to Beatrice’s room. 
Silently she opened the door and 

listened. There was no sound at all. 

She thrust the curtain aside and 

peered in. A taper burnt before the 

crucifix and showed her Beatrice 
asleep. The Countess crept in, pluck- 
ing at her dagger as she came. 
Beatrice lay asleep. Her lovely 
face was the lovelier in its rest. 
One fair arm was flung above her 
head, cream white against the black 
of her hair. The Countess leant over 
her seeking where to strike. Ah, but 
she was beautiful, too beautiful to 
kill. That noble virgin loveliness 
who could hate? There, where the 
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round throat broke in white grace to 
shoulder and bosom, there her own 
head had lain many a night. Too 
beautiful, too beautiful ! 

Beatrice stirred in her sleep, and 
the Countess fled away. She sought 
her own bed at last and tossed upon 
it till the tortured mind could bear no 
more. 

The sun was high when she rose, 
unrested but weary of sleep. She 
kept her maids long braiding her 
wonderful golden hair. She chose a 
dress of shell pink velvet with a girdle 
of gold. And then she went out to 
the roses. She lingered there awhile, 
hoping for the flowers to bring her 
peace. 

‘“Nay, you are mine and I am 
yours, now and for ever!” It was 
Francesco’s voice. There were Fran- 
cesco and Beatrice clasped heart to 
heart, lip to lip. She saw the fulness 
of their joy. The lovers parted. 
Francesco bowed to the ground, and 
with many a backward glance went 
his way. 

In a new frenzy the Countess sped 
back to the palace, and bade call 
Lionardo, Captain of the Guard. 
Lionardo might not be found. Why, 
then, fools, the leutenant. Poggio 
Nardi, the lieutenant, a square grizzled 
old soldier, came in and saluted. 

“Take a party of your men. 
Arrest the Lady Beatrice Traversar}. 
Bear her in a closed litter to the 
castle of Santa Barbara.’ Nardi re- 
peated the order and saluted and 
went out. 

Now Lionardo had been out that 
morning scouring the country for 
tidings of Agesilaus Chrusopoulos, and 
finding none. He came dusty back 
and riding through the town met 
Poggio Nardi and his company of the 
Guard in their white and gold. *“* Why 
Poggio,” he cried, seeing the litter. 
‘* Why, Poggio, whose litter is this ? ”’ 

Poggio Nardi laid finger on lip. 
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Lionardo drew up alongside him. 
‘““The Lady Beatrice,” Poggio whis- 
pered. ‘She is for the dungeons of 
Santa Barbara.”’ 

Lionardo swore. 
why ?” 

Poggio winked. “ For kissing what 
her Highness kissed.”’ 

Lionardo looked at him awhile. 
‘“* Poggio, man, there is some devil’s 
error in all this. Go slowly, slow asa 
snail. I ride to the palace for a new 
order.” 

‘* Ride to a woman, ride to the 
devil,” grunted Poggio, but he reined 
his horse to a crawl. And Lionardo 
thundered off to the palace. 

His brain was busy. The Countess 
loved Francesco. Poor wretch, he 
had seen that in her eyes often enough. 
Ay, the Countess loved Francesco 
even as he loved Beatrice. Bah! 
"Twas a farce of a world. And the 
Countess would prison Beatrice for 
daring to love whom she loved herself. 
Poor wretch! It was human enough. 
But it must not be. Beatrice must 
never know a dungeon. Beatrice and 
her Francesco must be happy. None 
in the world should hinder that. 

It was not the Countess he sought. 
He galloped in at the palace gate, 
sprang down and ran to Francesco’s 
lodging. Francesco, said his serving 
man, was gone to High Mass. 

“Then to horse, each of you. 
Saddle a horse for your lord. Come 
all to the Sestola Gate swiftly. There 
is haste.” 

Lionardo mounted again and sped 
away. In the square before the 
Cathedral he came up with Francesco. 
Francesco wore peach-coloured silk 
with garters of sapphires. Lionardo, 
all dust-grimed, caught him by the 
arm. ‘* Whither now, my lord ? ” 

‘Sir, I go to serve God.” 

*‘ All in due season. A word in 
your ear, my lord. Your love is like 
to be prisoned.”’ 


man, 


Why, 


** Prisoned !’ cried Francesco. 

“* Will you tell it to the house-tops ? 
Well, my lord, I may save her from 
that for an hour. In that hour you 
and she must be gone from Noventa.”’ 

‘““Prisoned! But the Countess 
would not dare.” 

** She has dared.” 

** But ’tis the trick of a fiend.”’ 

Lionardo shrugged his shoulders. 
* Which of us is all white ? My lord, 
you are loved by a very noble lady. 
Have you always remembered that 
when you dallied with the Countess ?’’ 
Francesco’s swarthy face flushed 
darker. He looked an angry answer. 
Then his eyes fell. ‘*‘ Enough,” said 
Lionardo. “ Hasten to the Sestola 
Gate, my lord.” 

Lionardo went off again at speed. 
But Poggio Nardi’s company were 
close under the grim red towers of 
Santa Barbara before he caught them. 
Poggio’s orderly was up to the iron- 
bound gate, had the horn at his lips. 
‘“ Halt!” cried Lionardo, spurring on, 
and the horn fell clattering on its 
chain, the files of white and gold 
checked sharply, the black litter in 
the midst swayed and halted. Lio- 
nardo rode up to Poggio Nardi with 
a laugh on his lips. ‘* Poggio, man, it 
was all a jest!” he cried. 

Poggio scratched his head. “ Then 
by my bones, the dullest jest I ever 
heard. Where is the jest ? ”’ 

‘* Hark in your ear. Her Highness 
only meant to scare the girl. I have 
seen her, and she says enough has 
been done. We are to turn now and 
bring her to the Sestola Gate.”’ 

Poggio still scratched his head. 
“Her Highness’s order?” he en- 
quired in amazement. 

‘* Her Highness’s order.” 

Poggio saluted, and “' Files about ! ” 
he cried, and they turned in the 
narrow street and marched back. 

“To the Sestola Gate,’ Lionardo 
continued, “‘ and there Francesco and 


A 


Bla nché NecMan 4,5 


——— 


“A THICK VAPOUR AROSE, AND THE FANTASTIC FORM SWAYED TO AND FRO BEHIND IT.” 
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his men are waiting to ride off with 
her.” 

They came to the Sestola Gate and 
passed out and halted by Francesco 
and his men. Then Francesco thrust 
forward to the litter. But Lionardo 
put him aside and took the key from 
Poggio Nardi and unlocked the panels 
and slid them back. 

Beatrice blinked at the sudden 
light. Then she saw_ Francesco. 
The beautiful face flamed for him. 
‘*Francesco!’’ she cried, and her 
voice was music: She held out her 


arms. 


Lionardo drew back, hanging his 
head. 

Francesco came and kissed her 
hands and lifted her to the ground, a 
goddess robed in silver. Then he 
sprang to his horse and lifted her up 
behind him, and crying “* Follow ! ”’ 
went off at speed. He had alto- 
gether forgotten Lionardo. 

Lionardo watched them speed away 
through the sunlight. Francesco 
turned his head and kissed her, and 
she clung to him, her cheek on his 
shoulder. 

Lionardo turned away, biting his lip. 


— 


CHAPTER X. 


Nhe LOWLY back to the 
& palace rode _Lio- 
nardo. There was 
something yet to 
do. By the mercy 
of Heaven, there 
was something yet 
to do. Without 
that, one would 
have to think—and 
thought was the 
most damnable 
misery on earth. 
Well, there was 
something to do. 
It remained __ to 
explain the jest 
to the Countess. 
And she was like to 
be duller even 
than Poggio Nardi. 
Poor wretch ! How would she answer ? 
Rage, threats, more than threats ? 
It made no matter. He had done the 
only thing that a man could do. He 
had his honour clean. Ay, and hers, 
the Countess Lucrezia’s ? Why, none 
but he need know her shame. None 
but he—and herself. Even that was 
too much. As the days went by, she 
would hate _ herself, scorn herself. 
h, God help her ! 


HOW LIONARDO CONFESSED. 


Lionardo came to the palace; he 
sent Poggio and the men to their 
quarters ; he begged audience of the 
Countess. He was at once admitted. 
Her hand was stone to his lips. He 
drew himself up and spoke with his 


eyes turned from her face. “A 
report to your Highness. Meeting 
the Lieutenant Poggio Nardi I 


found that he had mistaken your 
Highness’s intention with regard to 
the Lady Beatrice. He was con- 
ducting her to the prison of Santa 
Barbara. Then I, knowing well that 
this could not be your Highness’s 
will——”’ 3 

She sprang up. “It was my will,” 
she cried fiercely. ‘“‘ It was my will! 
Who dares gainsay it ?” 

Then Lionardo turned. He saw 
the dark eyes blaze in a haggard face, 
and meeting them full, he spoke. 
‘Then I, knowing well that this 
could not be your Highness’s will, 
bade them take her to the Sestola 
Gate. There, as your Highness would 
desire, I delivered her to her love, the 
Count Francesco, and they are gone 
together.” 

Her bosom was 
hardly found voice. 
him ?” she gasped. 


She 
has 


heaving. 
** She 
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And Lionardo felt the shame of it. 
*“ As Your Highness’s nobility would 
desire,” he said slowly. 

She stared at him for a moment, 
panting. Then * You mock me, you 
hound!” she screamed, and sprang 
at him and tore the riding-whip from 
his hand and lashed his face. 

While she struck in her frenzy, and 
the man stood still and endured, the 
Lady Porzia came in, crying “ Lu- 
crezia, where is Beatrice ? ”’ 

The Countess started round, all 
quivering still. She laughed. “I 
have delivered her to her love the 
Count Francesco, and they are gone 
together. That is a jest. Will you 
not laugh? See, he has laughed !”’ 
She pointed with her whip to Lio- 
nardo’s swelling, blood-stained face. 

The Lady Porzia came across the 
room and stood between them. She 
turned her back on Lucrezia. “Sir,” 
she said gently, “will you tell me 
the truth ? ” 

‘*The Lady Beatrice and Count 
Francesco are together, and now upon 
the way to Zena, as Her Highness 
has told you,” said Lionardo quietly, 
and wiped the blood from his face. 
The Lady Porzia gave a sigh of relief 
and still looked at him in wonder, in 
pity. But the Countess laughed again. 
The bitterness of that laugh spurred 
Lionardo’s mind. His work was not 
done yet. The Countess was not safe 
yet. He had to explain his wounds 
to the Lady Porzia; he had to 
justify the Countess to her. Nay, he 
had to explain those wounds to her 
who had made them; he had to 
justify the Countess to herself. She 
must be spared more shame. “ And 
now,”’ said Lionardo, “‘ I have to ask 
pardon of Her Highness. Indeed, I 
confess it was a shameful cheat. The 
blows you gave, lady, are no more 
than my desert. I have pretended 
to a skill not mine. I know nothing 
of war, and I have lived upon you by 


fraud. I pray you believe that I 
wish it undone. I was never Squar- 
cia’s lieutenant.’’ Some choked sound 
came from the Countess. Both women 
were lost in wonder. Lionardo went 
steadily on. “ That was a jest of his, 
and I was a rogue buffoon to play it 
upon you. God knows you did well | 
to be angry. Such jests deserve even 
a worse punishment than your wrath. 
I am at your orders.” 

‘* Who are you, in God’s name ? ” 
cried the Countess. 

Lionardo hesitated. There was no 
help for it. Out came the truth. 
“*T am Lionardo da Feltre, Duke of 
Vellano.”? He knelt before her. 
“Lady, I have cheated you most 
basely. I pray you—forget.’”’ He 
looked up to her eyes and spoke the 
last words again slowly. ‘I pray 
you—forget.”’ 

Crimson-cheeked the Countess 
turned away. ‘‘ Go—go—go!”’ she 
gasped. Lionardo rose and went out. 

The two women stared at the door 
a moment, then their eyes met 
“That was not why I struck him.’’ 
said the Countess in a low voice. 

‘“* He wished me to think so,” said 
the Lady Porzia. “I shall think 
so.” 

They looked at each other awhile in 
silence. “I did not give Beatrice to 
Francesco,”’ said the Countess, ‘‘ I—” 

‘* He wished me tothinkso. I shall 
think so,” said the Lady Porzia. She 
moved to the door. ‘‘ And he loved 
Beatrice,’”’ she said, and went out. 

The Countess was left fingering 
Lionardo’s riding whip. For the hour 
at least the frenzy of love had burnt 
itself out. There were but the dead 
ashes of passion in her heart, and 
despair and shame. Ay, shame. She 
had shown herself naked to all the 
world. Her love would be a common 


jest... . No! He had spared 
her that. He had _ cloaked her 
shame. To all the world he had 
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shown her noble, her honour 
clean. Nay, he had even tried 
to persuade herself that she had 
not stained it. And for that she had 
struck at him like some vile sexless 
thing of the streets. Still he tried to 
save her. He caught at the shame 
that was hers and took it to himself. 
He justified her to another; he had 
fought hard to justify her to herself. 

The lean grave face rose suddenly 
before her, and then she saw it 
swollen and wet with blood. Her 
eyes grew dim. 

‘* And he loved Beatrice.”? “Was it 
so indeed ? He loved Beatrice, and 
because she loved Francesco, he had 


been Francesco’s friend and won 
Beatrice for him. That was his way 
of love ? . Yet he did not 
hate the woman who would have 
flung Beatrice into a prison. In his 
own despair he could feel for her, 
and work to lighten her shame. . . . 
There was a greatness about the 
man. . . . She looked down at his 
whip. The stain of his blood was 
on her fingers. Tears glistened on her 
cheeks, slow, remorseful tears. She 
forgot her own loss, her own misery. 
She thought of his, and for him she 
felt. And in that hour her shame 
was forgotten too. 
Lionardo had conquered. 


(To be Continued.) 


LOVER’S SONG 


BY SYDNEY HESSELRIGGE 


O every star in sky so blue 

Is shining but for me and you, 

For every star reflects the light 

That in your eyes shines clear and bright. 


O every rose on every tree 

Is blooming but for you and me, 
For in our hearts the love that grows 
Is blossoming just like a rose. 


O every leaf on every bough 

Is whispering about us now, 

For every tree within the wood 
Has sheltered us and understood. 


O every bird that gaily sings 

A web of music round us flings, 
Till all the world’s a melody 

Just made for joy of you and me. 


O every sunbeam everywhere 

Is shining for us—happy pair! 
Around our steps the sunbeams play— 
You said you loved me, dear, to-day ! 
You said you loved me, dear, to-day |! 


TEA ESTATE SHEWING ADAM'S PEAK. 


THE WONDERLAND OF CEYLON 


By GENERAL SIR GEORGE WOLSELEY, K.C.B, 


\ ) JHEN returning from India, 
on the expiry of my com- 
mand, instead of coming 

direct to England, I stopped 

at Ceylon, and there I spent a very 
enjoyable fortnight in visiting its 
buried cities, of which I had heard so 
much, but had not seen previously. 
Meanwhile, I must add that its 
towns, which are mot dead, but still 
very much alive, present many inter- 
esting features likewise. Notably 
Colombo, the beautiful marine capital 
of the island, which is the accredited 
rendezvous where East meets West, 
and in whose harbour the flags of 
all nations wave in the breeze. The 
first view of this remarkable city is 
very striking. A large breakwater 
runs for a considerable distance into 
the sea, and when the wild waves 


of the Indian Ocean dash against it 
and throw their white spray high 
into the air above the red-tiled 
houses and bright green foliage of 
the town, the picture evolved is 
most effective, and full of colour and 
variety. Added to this, the coast is 
fringed with stately palms and jak- 
trees, which form shady avenues, 
suggesting coolness even on the hot- 
test days; and as for the Cinnamon 
Gardens, where the scented atmo- 
sphere is an influence in itself, a drive 
through them is a veritable dream 
of beauty and pleasure. For you see 
all sorts of tender hothouse plants 
growing in extreme luxuriance out 
in the open air; while aloes, crotons, 
areca palms, and plantains spring up 
everywhere around. The flowering 
shrubs present such a rainbow of 
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vivid hues that it seems as if Nature 
had received a fresh inspiration of 
colour and exploited it there. 

On entering the town you find that 
the streets of Colombo present a 
most kaleidoscopic appearance, owing 
to the motley array of people who 
throng them ; while as for the Pettah 
(which might be called the nucleus 
of the city), a walk through it is not 
only interesting, but really affords 
one a new sensation, for the sights 
and sounds to be seen and heard 
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seen the whole world, I cannot con- 
scientiously endorse that statement. 
But I can truly say that I found it 
charming ; with that subtle charm 
which stimulates the imagination 
while it pleases the eye, and gives 
birth to many new thoughts and 
feelings by the strange influence 
which it exercises over the mind. I 
and the two friends by whom I was 
accompanied, accomplished the dis- 
tance in a hired conveyance—a four- 
wheeled dog-cart drawn by a pair of 


RESTHOUSE, ANURADHAPURA. 


there are quite su generis ; and as 
for the confusion of tongues which 
salutes the ear, it could only be 
paralleled by that of Babel.* 

The journey from Colombo to 
Kandy, the old mountain capital, is 
said to embrace the most beautiful 
scenery in the world. Not having 


* But though the Pettah is undoubtedly 
fascinating, in fealty to facts I must admit 
that while other parts of it attract the eye of 
the traveller, the Bazaar takes his attention 
most forcibly by the nose! 


ponies—and though some of the 
Rest-houses at which we had to stop 
on the way left much to be desired, 
others were very satisfactory ; and, 
on the whole, I found it a most enjoy- 
able mode of travelling, because it 
enabled me to see so much more of 
the country than if I had been in 
the train. 

On arriving at Kandy, I was greatly 
struck by its situation. For it lies in 
an amphitheatre of high hills—some 
peaked and others defined by soft 
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parabolic curves—and by the side of a 
lake whose clear waters so faithfully 
mirror the scenes on its banks that 
every object is thus duplicated, and 
a series of delightful pictures is the 
result. 

About eight miles from Kandy there 
is a very interesting place called 
Gampola—or, as it was known in 
native records, Gangra-sri-poora— 
which means, the stately city by the 
river. In*its neighbourhood is to 
be foundfmore of native life and 


town are so insignificant and unlovely 
that it is difficult to realise the fact 
of its having once been the seat of 
native royalty and considered “a 
stately city.”’ In short, as it 
stands, it looks like a place that 
had written its own epitaph and 
was virtually dead—although it is 
still hyphened to modern life by a 
railway station. 

On leaving .Gampola the route 
thence lies through a very bold 
country, until, in one direction, it 
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character than in the low country. 
Among other things, you see there 
the homesteads of Kandyan Heads- 
men as they existed a _ thousand 
years ago, their occupants dwelling in 
dignified seclusion amid their families 
and hereditary serfs, away,from the 
haunts of men, by whom, owing to 
the nature of their calling, they were 
regarded with repulsion. 

Gampola of the present day, how- 
ever, presents a very poor appear- 
ance, and the older portions of the 


PEREDINAYA GARDENS, 


trends towards Dickoya and Maskelya, 
along which lies the path to Adam’s 
Peak, which for a considerable period 
was believed to be the highest point 
in the island, though subsequently it 
was ascertained! that a mountain in 
the Neuara Eliya range, called Pedro- 
tallagalla, is still higher, being 8,000 
feet above sea level. {2 °4} 
Meanwhile, there is no spot m 
Ceylon to which so much legendary 
interest attaches as Adam’s Peak, on 
the summit of which is still shown the 
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reputed imprint of a giant’s foot *— 
said by the Mahommedans to be 
Adam’s—hence the name of the hill. 
This wondrous mountain stands 
isolated and apart, and rising thus 
abruptly from the ground, it presents 
a most imposing appearance. Be- 
sides, though it is very steep, when 
the ascent is accomplished, the trav- 
eller feels indemnified for the fatigue 
it imposes by the magnificent pano- 
rama spread out 
before him. 
From that lofty 
eminence, the 
-unrivalled view 
_extends on four 
sides over an 
immense ex- 
panse of wooded 
country, inter- 
sected with glit- 
tering _srivers, 
dotted here and 
there with 
mountains, and 
bounded on two 
sides by the 
blue waters, of 
the Indian 
Ocean~ But . 
what struck me 
as most remark- 
able about the 
Peak was the 
extraordinary 
shadow it casts 
in ‘theveds ly i. 
morning (the 
best time to visit it), and | which 
has such a weird effect that while 
looking at it, you feel as if you were 
gazing at a vision and not at anything 
that was really passing before you. 
It is quite unique, and is called ‘‘ The 
Adam’s Peak’? While at first it 
glides up above the soft drifts of 


* Called =‘ Sri-pada ’’—7.e,, ‘“‘ The Sacred 
Footprint.” 
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white cloud mist, sweeping slowly 
along the valleys, it subsequently 
extends far beyond the island-shores 
into the distant ocean, and when the 
sun rises higher the outline becomes 
for the moment more sharply and 
clearly defined, but after a_ brief 
space it falls back on the mountain, 
and then—shrinking and dwindling 
away by degrees as it draws closer 
to the source whence it sprang—it 
finally loses it- 
self in the dense 
forests with 
which the hill- 
side is covered. 
It was, in 
‘truth, a won- 
drous spectacle. 
And while it 
lasted it seemed 
to me as if 
“everything had 
been. momen- 
tarily trans- 
formed; as if 
the earth be- 
neath were 
painted with 
mystic images 
from the sky, 
and as if that 
strange pheno- 
menon had some 
magic quality 
whereby it sym- 
bolised the dark 
mystery that 
lies behind life. 
In addition to .the elusive, spec- 
tacular charm, it is scenes like this 
which minister to our finer moods 
and draw out what is best in us; 
enabling us to realise that kin- 
ship’ with Nature which distinguished 
the Greek ideal, and proved that the 
inanimate world around is not dead 
and pulseless, but something that is 
instinct with life and teaching for all 
who have an eye to see its fairness 
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and an ear to catch its harmonies. 
As Plato has shown us in his hierarchy, 
we must ascend from the beauty of 
objects to the beauty of the thoughts 
which they suggest; and when we 
can do so we are able to feel and 
understand what is meant by our 
fellowship with Nature. 

Taking Adam’s Peak as a centre, 
a number of pleasant rides and 
excursions radiate from it. But 
the one I 
found most 
interesting was 
that which takes 
you to the 
lovely stretch 
of Savannah 
and forest, 
known as_ the 
Bopatelawa 
Patnas*, which 
for beauty of 
scenery and 
abundance of 
sport surpass 
every other part 
of the island, 
and which 
sweep onwards 
amid many un- 
dulations until 
they finally 
reach the lofty 
peak of Kirri- 
galpota in the 
direction of 
Uva (sometimes 
spelled Oova). 

My next ob- : 
jective point was Neuara Eliya,; 
and on my way thither my atten- 
tion was drawn to the deep 
emerald hue of the hills, and to the 
sparkle and glitter of the waterfalls 
which flow down their sides. Also 
to the pretty cottages in sequestered 
nooks, and the wilhares, or temples 


— 


* “ Patna ’’ means a large undulating tract 
of grass land. 
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—each with its girdle of graceful 
bamboos and cocoanuts—which came 
into view from time to time; and 
lastly to the pea-fowl, whose splendid 
plumage seem7d to give the last 
touch and finish to these glowing 
scenes. 

On arriving at Neuara Eliya *, I 
was surprised to find that, instead of 
looking tropical, like other parts of 
the island, it presents an almost 
Alpine appear- 
ance, Owing to 
the darkstunted 
vegetation on 
the surround- 
ing mountains. 
However, on 
lower levels 
there are many 
stately tree- 
ferns — peculiar 
to the locality 
—which give a 
distinctive 
cachet to the 
scene ; while the 
scarlet blossoms 
of the rhodo- 
dendron, which 
flash forth here 
and there, form 
what painters 
call a “‘ charm- 
ing splash of 
colour ’’ against 
the sombre foli- 
age amid which 
they appear. 


Neuara_ Eliya 
is saidi‘ito be the most healthy 
part of” Ceylon, owing to the 
comparative coolness of the tem- 
perature; for in December and 
January, frost, and even thin 


*To me Neuara Eliya had a special in- 
terest, because it was the early home of my 
old friend. Sir Samuel Ijaker, whose enthu- 
siastic admiration of Ceylon was such that I 
have heard him say, ‘‘ There are parts of the 
island so beautiful that they are like heaven.” 
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SIGIRI ROCK, NEAR ANURADHAPURA. 


ice, make their appearance in this 
region during the night, and are, of 
course, highly esteemed on account 
of their rarity. But I understand that 
the pleasantest time of the year to 
make a stay here is from May to 
October, because at that period the 
temperature is equable as well as 
cool. 

There are many pleasant walks 
and rides in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Neuara Eliya, the most 
favourite excursion being to Pedro- 
tallagalla (previously mentioned) from 
which there is an exceptionally fine 
view of hill and dale, forest and 
prairie land, and ultimately of the 
faintly defined streak of silver light 
which indicates the union between 
land and sea 

The province of Uva,* which is 
about 140 miles from Colombo, is 
interesting on many counts, but 


* It will be remembered that it was at 
Dyatillawa in this province’ that*so.many 
captive Boars were ordered to pass their exile. 


chiefly by reason of the charm of its 
scenery. For its wild blue hills are 
of beautiful conformation; its tor- 
rents flow in bright waves over steep 
rocks and impending boulders; and 
its magnificent gorges—which are of 
unusual depth—are richly clothed 
with timber, amid which the gigantic 
Taliput and other palms, together 
with the crimson-tipped leaves of the 
ironwood tree, form a very con- 
spicuous feature. Moreover, between 
these dark, mysterious hill-forests and 
the sunlit valleys now lying at their 
feet, that sharp note of contrast is 
struck which gives such emphasis to 
nature as well as to life, and so 
greatly enhances the interest of both. t 

And yet, bountiful as nature has 
been to this fair island—which might 
indeed be called the gem of Eastern 


+t The many rich coffee plantations, which I 
passed as I journeyed along, looked, with 
their pretty delicate flowers, so different from 
the stunted insignificant little tea-bushes, that 
the twain presented the familiar antithesis jof 
poetry and prose. 
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SURUONUNIYA TEMPLE, ANURADHAPURA. 


waters—it is not to scenery that 
Ceylon owes its reputation as a 
Wonderland, but to the stupendous 
remains of art—the ruined palaces 
and temples which are scattered 
broadcast over half the country, and 
which, by their size and magnificence, 
attest the genius of those who erected 
them, and the pre-eminence of a 
civilisation now so long extinct. 
Nevertheless, with few exceptions, 
the localities of these ancient capitals, 
whose ruins stud the land, and which 
were once so famous, are now desolate 
and deserted; and the buildings of 
which they consisted have sunk into 
such complete débris that they are 
at the present time without form 
and void, and might be called. mere 
traditions in stone. For example, all 
that now remains of Bintena, Alut- 
neuara, and one or two others are 
ruined dagobas, some fragments of 
temples, and carved pillars, scattered 
here and there through the dense 
jungle, and extensive earthen em- 


bankments which stretch or miles 
through almost unexplored forests, 
and lie perdu there. In short, the 
débris of these buried cities is so 
hidden away by inaccessible jungle 
that when you penetrate into the 
interior, you come upon parts so 
very ancient that while looking at 
them you feel as if the intervening 
centuries had rolled away, and you 
were back in primitive ages when the 
world was young. Anuradhapura is, 
however, an exception to this. For 
though as a city it has literally 
vanished out of sight, and you feel 
as you stand there that you are 
treading on the burial place of dynas- 
ties and the grave of lost races, so 
many of its monuments and sculptures 
are still extant that a very fair idea 
of its pristine splendour and import- 
ance can be formed, It is true that 
it is now a place of silence, and its 
crumbling dagobas have no wor- 
shippers ; nevertheless, the enormous 
masses of stonework which have been 
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unearthed and brought to light by 
the British Government look so solid 
and enduring that we may reasonably 
hope the ancient place has still a 
future before it, and will long con- 
tinue to form part of the Wonderland 
of Ceylon. 

Meantime to Anuradhapura is a- 
warded the distinction of containing 
the oldest known building in any 
Eastern country,* and the oldest 
historically known tree in the world, 
the former being the Thapuramo 
Pagoda, constructed as a receptacle 
for the reputed collar-bone of Buddha 
three centuries before the Christian 
era; and the latter the celebrated 
Bo-tree, sacred to Buddha, and said 
to have been in existence 228 years 
B.C. Of course, in dealing with 
ancient chronology, the proverbial 
grains of allowance must always be 
be taken, especially as we are told 
that authentic history does not em- 
brace much more than three thousand 
years. Nevertheless, the accounts of 
Anuradhapura, its buildings, its monu- 
ments, and its wonderful tree, can 
be relied on. For we know that it 
was the capital of Ceylon for ten 
centuries, and that from it and 
Polonnaruwa, embassies and armies 
went forth, in by-past ages, to many 
parts of the world. 

This ancient city is, therefore, 
well worthy of a visit. And the 
pathos which attaches to the passing 
away of anything that has existed, 
adds a still deeper note to the interest 
it awakens. As for myself, as I gazed 
at its sculptures, its carvings, its 
pillars, and, above all, its gigantic 
dagobas, which look like veritable 
hills in the distance, I felt glad that 
I had seen it. For it is one of those 
things the sight of which marks an 
epoch in life. Nay, more, while 
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affording us a glimpse into the remote 
mysterious past, and suggesting the 
strange contrast between it and the 
present, its solemn grandeur and 
pathetic beauty, even in decay, seem 
to lift the soul to a state of serene 
acquiescence in inevitable laws, and 
make us realise that even the stone 
—hard and enduring as it is—is not 
immutable, but must, by the action of 
time, crumble into dust, as well as 
the hands that shaped and moulded 
it. 

Among other dagobas, the Abhaya- 
gir claims notice as being, in its 
original state, the largest of the 
kind in Ceylon, measuring at the 
time of its erection 405 feet, and 
being thus higher than St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Moreover, though the 
wear and tear of twenty centuries 
have lessened its height, it is still a 
stupendous and imposing monument, 
and bears the date B.C. 47. To me 
there seemed to be something sphinx- 
like about it when I thought of the 
many centuries during which it has 
seen the pageant of life go by, and, 
judging from its present appearance, 
the many more it is likely to see. 
But the feeling is quite intelligible, 
for there is a spell in these old monu- 
ments which makes itself keenly felt 
when you understand their inward- 
ness, and realise that though the 
faith which they symbolise is different 
from ours, the reverent Buddhist of 
Anuradhapura worked the deepest 
emotions of his soul into the carvings 
and frescoes with which he covered 
his sacred buildings at that remote 
period. 

Thus, though there is neither speech 
nor language, these ancient relics 
seem to murmur to us in broken 
syllables of a time long gone by. And 
as we listen to them, a vision of 
vanished days rises before us, until 
for the moment the dead past seems 
to live again. 


THE WONDERLAND OF CEYLON 


Meanwhile, when seen from a dis- 
tance, as daylight begins to fade, 
Anuradhapura and its outworks ac- 
quire a visionary beauty which is 
quite indescribable. The red hues 
of sunset have such an extraordinary 
effect that beneath their influence 
everything is transfigured; objects 
lose their outlines, and; even the 
solid masses of masonry seem to 
fade into;unreality, until the whole 
scene suggests the idea’ ‘ot a ‘dream 
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the crocodile basks lazily in the sun 
upon their deserted shores. As regards 
those uncanny reptiles, shooting them, 
or at least trying to get a shot at 
them, affords very good sport when 
no better is to be had. For their 
hearing is so abnorinally acute that 
the difficulty of stalking them adds 
considerably to the interest ‘of the 
pursuit. 

It is, however, elephant shooting 
whichzis the sport par excellence of 


THE BASE OF THE PUANWELLI, OR ‘GOLD DUST,” DAGOBA, SHEWING THE STATUES OF PRIESTS AND KING 
DUTUGMUNA, ANARAJAPURA. 


As has been said, the general aspect 
of the country in these remote places 
is that of desolation and _ fallen 
greatness ; and the wondrous tanks 
which supplied millions with water 
in former ages, now lie so idle and 
out of repair * that the pelican sails 
in solitude over their waters, and 


* The Reservoirs, restored by Government, 
however, are already doing good work, and at 
the present time they supply the surrounding 
rice-fields with water, just as they did two 
thousand years ago. 


Ceylon ; and there are few countries 
in the East where the conditions 
under which it and other field sports 
can be enjoyed are so favourable as 
in the ‘‘ Island of spices.” 
Mihintali, the sacred mountain, is 
some eight miles from Anuradhapura, 
and is associated with several Sin- 
halese legends of a period anterior to 
the Christian era, when it was known 
in ancient chronicles as the Cliff of 
Ambathalo. It is about a thousand 
feet high, well wooded almost to the 
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top of the peak, and, like other re- 
markable hills, it stands alone. The 
ascent to it, which is very steep, is 
made by nearly nineteen hundred 
steps cut in the face of the rock, and 
from the summit the view obtained 
embraces the entire breadth of the 
island. It was from this hill that 
Mahinto, the Apostle of Buddha, 
promulgated the doctrines which exer- 
cised such a mighty and beneficent 
influence on the minds of its fol- 
lowers ; and even at the present day, 
this holy mountain is held in such 
veneration that pilgrims from Budd- 
hist countries, such as Japan and 


Burma, etc., still come to it regularly 
year after year. 

With my visit to Mihintali, this 
most pleasant tour ended. And, as 
I looked back on it and thought of 
all I had seen, Ceylon is so thickly 
sprinkled with ruins that in one 
sense it seemed to me like the skeleton 
of a departed country. But Nature 
is so beautiful and bountiful there, 
and has spread such a rich mantle 
over these mouldering remains that 
in many cases they have gained by 
what they surrendered, and are more 
interesting now than they could have 
been even in the days of their pride. 


BLOSSOMS 


BY J. BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY. 


Once more the opening bud, 


The birds that sing ; 


Once more the blossoms frail 
Their fragrance bring ; 
So death and life, so Winter and so Spring. 


Once more the sunny days, 


The blossoms borne 


Upon the breeze and left 


Upon the lawn ; 


Days when the light is best just after dawn. 


Once more the joy of life 


No longer sad ; 


When blossoms rome and birds 


Their voices add 


To Nature’s one persistent cry, be glad. 
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Mlustiated by Wilfrid Sayers 


might truthfully have been 

labelled ‘‘ Peace.” It occu- 

pied a romantic situation near 
the head of the valley. Above it lay 
the large mill-pond, or small lake, 
just as you choose to call it, placid 
in the moonlight, its margin, how- 
ever, shaded by drooping trees, whose 
branches bent to drink, as it seemed, of the clear, still water. The pond 
was needed as a reservoir of power, for the mill was far up that valley, 
and the stream at this height was small. Lower down, where the rivu- 
let became a river, there were mills in plenty that had no pond, and 
needed nothing more than a narrow channel cut to feed their small 
wheels. But Elmsdell Mill, to make the most of what water it had, possessed 
a wheel of great diameter, that the leverage of its spokes might make 
the most of the liquid force at its command. The stone mill itself was 
overgrown with ivy, and overshadowed by tall elms, and coming from 
the north, one would not suspect its existence, were it not for that mirror 
of a pond, which seemed framed with a green girdle. But the southern 
end of the mill was bare white stone in its lower story, overtopped by 
timber and plaster in the gable, and was a landmark for miles to any 
traveller coming up the winding road by the stream, he seeing the mill with 
its fringe of trees topping the upper valley. 

It was a scene emblematic of the sweetest peace, yet was far from 
being typical of the state of affairs .n England, for that grim fighter, 
Cromwell himself, was camped but half an hour’s ride away down this 
vale of seeming content, resting from his latest battle, where he had put 
to flight those who scorned him, scattering them like chaff before the 
wind, and Dorothy, as with her apron she rubbed the white dust from the 
semi-obscured end window of the mill, saw a mounted man and a dozen 
foot soldiers hurrying up the road towards the mill. Dorothy was dis- 
contented with Cromwell, and thought him a most unreasonable man, yet 
had she cause for congratulation if she had only paused to think. Only 
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the day before had a great fear been 
lifted from.herself and her mother. 
News of a fierce battle had come to 
them, and after that, silence and 
racking anxiety, for her father and 
her two stalwart brothers were all 
three among Cromwell’s forces. News 
of the conflict had been carried to 
that secluded vale by men who brought 
cartloads of wheat which were weighed 
into the mill, each man accepting a 
statement on paper of the weight of 
his load, written by the miller’s wife. 
The incursion of grain was entirely un- 
expected by the two women in the 
cottage on the opposite side of the 
road to the mill, and all the bringers 
could say was that they had been 
ordered by officers of the Parlia- 
mentary army to deliver what wheat 
they had to Elmsdell Mill. One wise 
yeoman said he thought it was be- 
cause the mill stood so secluded, 
thus less likely to fall into the hands 
of the Royalists, noted throughout 
the land as being scandalously igno- 
rant of their own country, while 
every inch of the shire was known to 
the Cromwellian soldiers, and in this 
surmise the old yeoman was doubtless 
right. These men said a terrible 
battle had been fought, but what the 
outcome was not one of them knew. 
Their duty was to bring wheat to the 
mill, and they were inclined to sup- 
pose that the less they interfered in 
the affairs of the mighty, the better 
for them, for no man yet knew how 
the cat was to jump, although all ad- 
tnaitted Cromwell seemed to be having 
the best of it. 

The first tidings that all was well 
with their own folk came by mounted 
mescenger up the valley, hurrying 
his horse so that the women, seeing 
him come, had their worst moment 
ere he spoke, their tremor of fear 
augmented rather than assuaged by 
seeing On nearer approach that the 
speeding messenger was a neighbour’s 
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son, Standfast Standish by name ; 
and yet in spite of this suspense 
Dorothy’s fair cheeks coloured, and 
her eyes were downcast as young 
Standish sprang from his horse. 

“What has befallen? What has 
befallen ? ”’ cried the miller’s wife. 

““The Lord has given us a great 
victory,”’ said Standish solemnly, “‘and 
has crushed the ungodly.”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ cried the woman, “ but 
what about my man and my two 
sons ?” 

“They are well,” said Standish, 
*‘ untouched, though they were in the 
thick of it.” 

‘Thank God, thank God,” re- 
peated the wife two or three times, 
and then Dorothy looked up, saying 
with something almost of reproach 
in her tones— 

‘* Why, then, did you ride so fast ? 
You frightened us.”’ 

**T ride, Doll, under orders that are 
not to be slighted. When Cromwell 
himself gives the word, horseflesh or 
manflesh must not be spared. His 
orders are to grind, grind, grind, and 
turn the corn into meal; the army 
must be fed.” 

““How are we to grind?” de- 
manded the girl, “ when he has taken 
our millers from us ? ” 

‘* There lies the water ; there stands 
the mill. Is there no corn ? ”’ asked 
the young man. 

‘**Corn enough ; the mill is full of 
it,” replied the girl. 

“Then Cromwell says ‘Grind.’ ” 

‘*Does he expect me to do it ?”’ 
she asked. 

‘* He cares not who does it, so ’tis 
done. That is Cromwell’s way,” re- 
plied the lad. 

“You will eat here before going 
farther ?”’ interrupted Mistress Mit- 
ford. 

‘“T go no farther,”’ said the lad. 

“Surely you go on to your own 
home, if but to let them see you are 
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safe and sound?” 
miller’s wife. 

‘““T have no such leave,” replied 
Standish, “‘ and must return at once ; 
‘indeed, I scarce dare spare time to 
eat, but if you have a mug of ale—.”’ 

“Tut, tut,’’ cried the good woman, 
““gome in. There is ale in plenty, 
and a meat pie on the table such as 
you do not get in the army. Dorothy 
will hold your horse till you come 
out again.” | 

“Indeed,” said the young man 
archly, “I shall put her to no such 
task, but shall tie the horse’s bridle 
to this ring in the wall, so that 
Dorothy may accompany us within ;”’ 
and he cast a meaning glance from 
under his steel cap at the girl, who 
tossed her head indifferently. 

“* You need not so trouble yourself, 
Mr. Standish,” she said; “I make 
nothing of holding a horse, even for 
so long a time as you take to a meal.”’ 

The young man made no reply 
to this flippant remark, but securely 
tied the leather strap to the iron ring, 
then turning to her, the mother 
having disappeared within the cot- 
tage, he said earnestly-— 

““Doll, my time is short, but I 
hope it will be long enough for the 
small word ‘ yes.’ ” 

*““ Indeed,” said she, in no way 
abashed, “ ’tis the longest word in the 
language for what it entails. Be- 
come a general, Standfast, and [ll 
say yes right speedily. You know 
how ambitious I am, yet imprisoned 
here in this dull valley, with nothing 
happening.” 

** You do not value your good for- 
tune,” said the young man solemnly. 
“* Things happen elsewhere that are 
ill to look upon. Thank God for the 
quiet of the valley.” 

‘* [ do,” said the girl instantly, fall- 
ing into his own mood of seriousness, 
‘“* [ do whenever I think of what is 
beyond.” 


protested the 


“Then, Doll dear, will you not 
make the day brighter for one who 
has to go beyond, by saying the word 
I ask of you ? ” and with a clumsy at: 
tempt at lightness he added, “Some- 
thing will happen at once in this quiet 
valley if you do,” whereupon he made 
an attempt to encircle her waist 
with his arm, but she whisked away 
from him. 

‘The word ‘no,’” she said, “is 
even shorter than the one you men- 
tioned. If you wish for brevity why 
not accept that ? ”’ 

Before he could reply Mistress Mit- 
ford appeared at the door. 

“I thought you were hurried,’’ she 
said. “Your meat and malt are 
waiting for you.” 

“You will come in with me?” 
he whispered, pleading to the girl, 
who with flushed cheeks kept the dis- 
tance more than arm’s length be- 
tween them. 

‘Yes, I shall come,” she pouted, 
“‘T think I am safer by my mother’s 
side than by yours,’’ and so the two 
entered the cottage, the valiant Stand- 
ish attacking the pie with no less 
valour than he had displayed in 
battle a few days before. 

Mistress Mitford sat opposite him, 
and Dorothy some distance apart, 
the elder woman plying him with 
questions regarding the fight, which 
Standish answered with some re- 
luctance, evidently wishing to forget 
it all. He had been a farmer before 
he was a fighter, and was not yet 
hardened to slaughter. 

‘Tis none so bad,” he said, ** when 
the fight is on, and one’s blood is 
up, but afterwards, when the night 
falls and the groaning is heard while 
we search the battlefield, ’tis a dole- 
ful business, and, after all, whoever 
is right, and whoever in the wrong 
of it, ’tis sad to see Englishmen 
fight Englishmen. Frenchmen, now, 
were a different matter.” 
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** We are all God’s creatures,” said 
the woman, shaking her head in 
despondency. 

“* Not Frenchmen,” protested young 
Standfast, and neither of the two 
women was sure enough about it to 
contradict him. 

After the meal the young man rode 
down the valley again, satisfied in 
body, if not in spirit. 

And now the two women were con- 
fronted with the problem of working 
the mill. ‘Grind,’ commanded 
Cromwell, and he was not one to be 
disobeyed. It is likely that if the 
miller had not been blessed with two 
strong sons who acted as his assistants, 
wife and daughter might have under- 
stood better the machinery of the 
mill, but as it was they were at a loss 
how to proceed. If they turned on 
the water, they might wreck the ma- 
chinery, and thus, although obeying 
in the letter, there would be disobe- 
dience in the spirit, with the problem 
of feeding the army thereby rendered 
more acute. 

After much labour they filled with 
grain the huge bin shaped like an in- 
verted pyramid, through which the 
wheat flowed to the stones, and then 
they determined to send a messenger 
to camp and request the presence 
of either the father or one of the two 
sons. This was done the morning 
after the visit of Standish, and now 
Dorothy stood by the flour-obscured 
window, rubbing its panes with her 
apron, watching the approaching ca- 
valcade and wondering if this were 
the expedition sent to her rescue. 
In that case Cromwell was slightly 
overdoing it; she had asked for one 
man, not for a dozen. 

As the procession came near, she 
recognised her father among the foot 
soldiers. A miller never distin- 
guishes himself on horseback, so old 
Mitford trailed a pike instead of being 
one of Cromwell’s mounted Ironsides. 
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A cavalryman took his stand in 
the middle of the road, while the foot 
soldiers rapidly surrounded the mill. 
The upper half of the door was open. 
Mitford, followed by two or three men, 
unfastened the lower leaf and en- 
tered, his daughter coming forward 
to meet them. 

“Why is the mill not working, 
Dorothy?” he asked anxiously. 
“‘ Didn’t you get the General’s com- 
mand ? ” 

“Mother and I were afraid to let 
on the water, fearing we might de- 
stroy the mill, instead of making 
meal,” 

“Tut, tut,” cried the old man im- 
patiently, “the mill would come to 
no harm. [Ill show you what to do 
when we have finished our business. 
Have you seen any loiterers about ? ”’ 

ce No.” 

“None in cavalier dress ? ” 

“* Not one.” 

““Lord JDorincourt was _ taken 
prisoner, and has escaped. He is 
thought to have come up the valley, 
and may be concealed in the mill. 
Come, my lads, I know every nook 
and cranny where even a rat might 
hide. If his lordship is here, we'll 
soon have him out.” 

The old building was searched from 
raftered attics to moss-covered cellars 
dripping with water, but no trace of 
the Royalist was found within its 
walls. 

“He is not here, [ll vouch for 
that,’’ reported the begrimed miller 
to the man on horseback. 

Everyone was then set at beating 
the bushes and thicket surrounding 
the pond, but this, too, was labour 
lost. Meanwhile the miller turned on 
the water ; the great wheel slowly re- 
volved and the flour came pouring out. 

‘“* There’s nought to do but keep 
the hopper full and work till the pond 
runs dry, whichiit will not do for 
some weeks yet,” said the father. 
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Then the man on horseback ga- 
thered his followers, and departed 
fruitless!y down the hill again. Do- 
rothy stood by the transparent pane 
and watched them until they were 
finally shut out from her sight. 

With a sigh she turned from the 
window, and then was startled by 
hearing a half-smothered voice cry— 

‘*In the Fiend’s name, Madam, 
are they gone? If so, I beg of you 
stop the mill.” 

She knew not from whence the 
voice came, but instinctively she 
turned to the lever, shut off the water, 
and the roar of machinery ceased. 

“Who are you, and where are you?” 
she demanded. 

For answer there were various 
sounds as of a man trying to clear 
his mouth so that He might speak. 
Then two hands appeared over the 
edge of the bin, whose load of wheat 
was still not perceptibly diminished, 
and a touzled head of blond, curling 
hair rose up between the hands until 
a pair of sparkling eyes regarded 
her. 

““A thousand thanks, my lady, 
for stopping the grinding stones. A 
moment more I had been gone be- 
tween them, and the flower of my 
youth pulverised into flour for the 
Parliamentarians ; curse them ” 

‘“* You were in no danger,”’ said the 
girl severely. “How came, you 
there ?”’ 

** Are you alone, my lady ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, backing 
towards the door. 

“Let us thank God for that. Will 
you place me under further obliga- 
tion by closing the door? Someone 
might pass, and really my apparel 
is in such a disarray that 7 have no 
anxiety to receive company.” 

“You are Lord Dorincourt,”’ she 
said accusingly, without moving to 
realise his request. 

“Oh, no, no, my fair girl,” replied 
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the unseen mouth, while the visible 
eyes laughed. “I am in reality 
Oliver Cromwell, but am so ashamed 
of the title that only the duress in 
which I find myself compels me to 
admit it.” 

**You are Lord Dorincourt,’”’ she 
repeated, with conviction. 

‘““T was once, my lady, but not 
now, not now. I assure you I ama 
changed man, and I defy my dearest 
friend to recognise me. My doublet 
is as full of corm as ever were the 
tightest boots of the most bunion- 
footed Puritan that ever stepped.” 

“‘ How dare you speak with levity, 
considering your danger ? ” 

‘‘Madam, you have just in- 
formed me that I am safe from the 
millstones.”’ 

‘“* Yes, but not from the upper and 
nether millstones of the law.”’ 

“Dorothy, I am in no trouble from 
that source. To reach the hands 
of the rebels I must first be betrayed, 
and there is too much kindliness in 
your eyes to send even so worthless 
a fellow-creature as I to his death. 
In those charming and beautiful eyes 
I read, alas, disapproval of myself, 
but I see there no capital sentence, 
Mademoiselle Dorothy.” 

He had now raised himself up 
along the slanting boards until his 
head and shoulders were above the 
rim of the bin. His doublet was fine, 


_ though sadly torn, but a tatter of 


throat gear remained to him, and 
his neck was scratched as if with 
brambles. His left arm he used with 
evident difficulty, and she saw the 
doublet cut away at the shoulder, 
and stained red as if from a wound 
but recently -received. Her eyes 
moistened at this knowledge of his 
pitiable condition, so jauntily carried 
off, as if it were, upon the whole, a 
huge joke. 

“How do you know my name is 
Dorothy ?”’ she asked with less of 
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accusation in her voice than had 
hitherto been the case. 

“‘T heard your father call you so. 
Tis a lovely name, and lovingly I 
dwell on it,’’ then seeing in her eyes 
a return of that disapproval which he 
had formerly noted, he added quickly, 
‘“*T have a_ sister Dorothy, and 
an anxious girl she is this day, I 
warrant you, though her brother may 
have a jest on his parched lips, while 
mouth and throat are like the great 
desert with chaff and dust of the corn. 
Thus I venture to call you the Lady 
Dorothy, and again implore you to 
close that gaping door.” 

‘* No one passes this way,”’ she said. 

** Your pardon, Lady Dorothy, but 
those who have just gone may return. 
Surely you are not afraid of a wounded 
man ? ”’ 

“We Puritans,”’ she said proudly, 
*““have no reason to fear; we can 
defend ourselves.”’ 

““Egad, Madam, and you speak 
truth,” cried his lordship, laughing, 
“I can testify to that. I wish I had 
your courage. I fear the door open- 
ing upon the highway ”’ 

Without another word she went 
to the door and closed it. He made 
an attempt to throw a leg over the 
rim of his prison, but the exertion was 


too much for him, and he fell back 


groaning, his face going white like 
the flour that powdered the walls 

‘* Be not in such haste,” she said, 
and taking a small step-ladder she 
set it up against the bin, mounted 
lightly, and held out her hand to him. 
He smiled wanly up at her, and with 
her help was soon down upon the 
floor of the mill. 

** Would you care for a mug of ale >” 
she asked him. 

“Ale? Is there such a blessing 
in this ill-fated land ? Has not that 
damne 1 brewer—I humbly beg your 
pardon, Madam, I’m a wicked man 
and forgot myself—but that brewer 


Cromwell has driven ale and every 
other good thing out of the country 
he encumbers, thus ruining his own 
trade, curse him. Ale, did you say ? 
It seems incredible. But angels may 
work miracles, therefore I shall be- 
lieve that ale exists. And, Dorothy, 
a crust of bread for a starving dog!” 

The girl, her compassion touched, 
fled to the house. The coast was 
clear, for her mother had walked 
down the valley with her father. 
When she returned he seized the tan- 
kard with an almost wolfish glitter 
in his eyes, and brought it near to his 
cracked lips. Then he thrust it from 
him and held it aloft, while his left 
hand removed the tattered hat, his 
wounded arm with difficulty obeying 
his will. 

“The King! 
he cried. 

“My lord, you dishonour hos- 
pitality,”’ said Dorothy sternly. “I 
brought you the drink for no such 
toast.” 

He consumed half of what was in 
the tankard, before he set it down 
and replied, this time with more 
soberness than he had _ hitherto 
evinced— 

““The texts are not all on your 
side, my Lady Dorothy. ‘Fear God 
and honour the King,’ says the good 
Book. The hospitality of no house- 
hold in England is dishonoured when 
I obey the Bible, and pray God to 
bless the English King. Unfortunate 
man! Would that my prayer were 
as potent for him as this good ale is 
for me.” 

The young man was seated on the 
lowest step of the ladder which still 
leaned against the bin of the hopper. 
His first thought had been to his 
thirst, and so he had taken a long 
drink from the generous flagon. Now, 
as he set it down on the stone floor, 
he remembered his supplication for 
a crust of bread when he saw on the 


God bless him! ”’ 
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broad trencher a heaping-up of meat 
pasty. He reached the trencher to 
his knees, and placed it there, then 
looked up at Dorothy with a smile, 
half whimsical, and wholly winning. 
She stood between him and the closed 
door, the light from the southern win- 
dow enveloping her in luminous relief 
against the dark background of the 
wall. Her fair face was shadowed 
with perplexity, as she looked down 
on the young man smiling up at her, 
who, starving as he was, left for the 
moment his appetising dish untouched. 
He guessed her thoughts, and read 
his fate in those glorious, sombre eyes. 


She was a true daughter of that vigo- 


rous race which had crumpled up 
the aristocracy of England as if it 
had been flimsy tinsel, which the 
young man began to suspect it really 
was. He saw that the girl pitied 
him as a hunted wanderer, but would 
nevertheless deliver him to his ene- 
mies as a traitor to his country. He 
knew that threats or persuasion would 
alike be useless, while wounded and 
exhausted he could not overcome 
her by physical force and thus accom- 
plish his escape. Not even quiescence 
on her part would ensure his safety. 
He must cross the marshy moor 
above the mill from which this stream 
took its source, and that journey 
were Impossible unless he had a guide 
who knew the way. On the other 
side of the desolate moor, he was a 
freeman once more. So he looked up 
at her smiling, and she looked down 
on him with deep melancholy. There 
was something in his glance and smile 
that filled her with vague uneasiness ; 
she, the country maiden, he, the man 
of the world. Her eyes, clear and un- 
polluted as the crystal stream that 
turned the wheel; his, shadowed by 
the reflection of the city in fouler 
waters far below. She shivered a 
little, not relishing his scrutiny, and 
said, with impatience— 


“< Sir, why do you not eat ? ” 

“Dorothy, I dare not, until the 
problem in your mind is solved.” 

“‘ There is no problem,” she said 
shortly. 

“* Ah, yes, my lady, there is. Duty 
says harshly, ‘Give him up to his 
foes;’ humanity whispers, ‘ Mercy 
blesses her that gives and him that 
takes.’ ”’ 

“IT shall do my duty,” she said, 
drawing a long, quivering breath. 

“Then, congratulations, Madam. 
The conflict is ended, and I shall not 
so wrong your gentle soul as to pre- 
tend that the victory has been wel- 
come to you. Take away the tren- 
cher.” 

The young man leaned back wearily 
against the rounds of the ladder. His 
eyes closed, and his face went to a 
chalky whiteness. The girl with a 
gasp of sympathy took a step nearer 
to him 


“Surely you will eat ?” 

“Take it away; its very aroma 
is maddening to me. I have had 
nothing to eat for three days, save 
a mouthful of throat-parching corn 
while buried in this bin.”’ 

“Then why do you refuse now 
when plenty is offered you? We do 
not starve our prisoners.” 

The young man sat up again, and 
was so inconsistent as to offer himself 
momentary refreshment from the lips 
of the flagon. The brief draught 
seemed to revive him. 

‘“My Lady Dorothy, I am no 
prisoner of yours, nor are you au- 
thorised to hold me. I surrendered 
to your compassion, not to your ven- 
geance. It is because of you I dare 
not eat. Were I in the tent of the 
most barbarous Arab that rides the 
desert, and did I break but a crust of 
bread with. him, my life were sacred 
in his hands; yes, to be defended 
from peril even at ‘risk of his own. 
Shall a Christian maiden in a civilised 
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land be lower in the human scale than 
a heathen savage ? Christ forbid! 
whose words, ‘ Neither do I condemn 
thee,’ should ring in every woman’s 
ears.”’ a 


*“ Eat, I beg of you,” said Dorothy, | 


with a sob. | 

‘* As a prisoner ? ” he asked, looking 
searchingly at her. 

‘* No, no, as a hungry man. :, Finish 
your flagon, and I will refill it.” 

By the time she had returned with 
the brimming flagon, the pasty had 
well nigh disappeared. All his old 
jauntiness had returned to the 
tattered noble. 

** I swear to you, Dorothy, war isa 
stern schoolmaster. I understand 
now what I never could fathom be- 
fore, why Esau sold his birthright for 
a mess of pottage. Yesterday I lay 
prone in a thicket of my own planta- 
tion. It was a foolish place to hide, 
for they said, ‘ He will make up the 
valley to his own estate,’ and as I lay 
there with the Roundheads beating 
the bushes within twenty paces of 
me, the thought came to me, ‘£ This 
land in which my face is buried is 
my birthright and gladly would I 
sell it for a mess of pottage.’ ”’ 

When the repast was finished 
Dorothy took trencher and tankard 
to the house, and on her return the 
young man bolted the upper half of 
the mill door, which at the same time 
automatically sealed the lower half. 

*‘I distrust this door,” he said, 
seeing the girl seemed slightly alarmed 
at hisaction. ‘“ When it is open any 
chance passer-by may enter, and then 
it is too late to hide. Now he must 
knock.” 

_ “There are no chance passers-by 
in this lonely district,” said the girl. 

“Then there are those who come 
by design, and they are still more 
dangerous.”’ : 

_The young man had scarcely finished 
his sentence when the reality of his 


apprehension was made audible to 
them. There was a clatter of iron- 
shod hoofs on the hard road 

‘* A troop of horse !”’ he whispered, 
and, seeing all colour leave her face, 
he added, as if she were the one in 
danger, ‘‘ They are like to pass on, I 
think.” 

The first part of his sentence was 
as correct as the last part was inaccu- 
rate. A strenuous voice rang out ; 
a voice the girl had never heard before, 
but which thrilled her with instant 
fear. 

‘Halt ! Dismount, and surround 
the mill.” sO 

““By God, Cromwell himself!” 
cried the young man, his right hand 
instinctively reaching his swordless 
hip. ‘‘ Cromwell here, and I weapon- 
less,” he added bitterly, as his empty 
right hand swung round to his side 
again. ‘“‘ Would I had a thousand 
lives to exchange for his pestilent 
existence !? But to be trapped like 
arat!” 

“ Come this way,” said Dorothy, as 
she raised a _ trap-door, “hurry, 
hurry.” 

The young man followed her down 
into the dark and the damp, stumb- 
ling awkwardly. She, however, knew 
her road, and threw open a door in 
the outer wall that allowed some light 
to filter into the gloom. Outside 
was the dim skeleton of the great 
wheel. — 

“Step in here,” she said breath 
lessly, “if the water is turned on you 
will have to walk for your life.” 

She bolted the door upon him, and 
was on the upper floor an instant 
after, closing down the trap-door. 

“Open !”’.cried a voice from the 
outside, while a sabre-hilt smote three 
blows against the timber. 

Dorothy instantly pulled back the 
bolt, and threw open the two leaves 
of the door. It needed no intro- 
ducer to identify for her the scowling 
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“*']T WILL ANSWER FOR HIM MY LORD,’ SHE SAID, ‘BECAUSE HE WHO RISKS HIS LIBERTY IN YOUR 
SERVICE IS MY PROMISED HUSBAND.’” 
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man in steel breast-plate who stood 
before her. 

** Who are you ? ”’ was his demand. 

** Dorothy Mitford, sir, daughter 
of the miller.”’ 

*“Why is the mill silent when I 
ordered it to grind ? ”’ 

“It has been stopped but a short 
ten minutes since, sir. It was 
grinding all morning.” 

“Why was it stopped ten minutes 
since ?”’ 

** It is the dinner hour, sir.” 

** As I came up I saw you fly back 
and forth between the cottage and 
the mill, What were you doing ? ” 

Fear had given place to anger at 
this rude questioning, so abrupt and 
discourteous, and this before all these 
men standing behind him, among 
whom, with heightened colour, she 
recognised Standfast Standish. 

" ** Sir.’ she said, “‘I must be fed 
as well as your army.” 

-A grim smile flickered for an instant 
rqund those masterful lips, then: dis- 
appeared as quickly as it came. ,He 
made no comment upon her pertness, 
but turned to one of his men and 
said— 

““Go into the cottage, and see if 
two have dined there. Have you seen 
any strangers about ?”’ asked Crom- 
well as before. 

‘“* In the morning there was a dozen, 
searching the mill. The only one 
among them that I knew was my 
father.” 

‘* You saw no one else ? ” 

**T have not been out of the mill, 
sir, except to prepare food. I have 
been grinding all morning, and no one 
has entered these doors except my- 
self.” 

* “What is that ladder doing stand- 
ing against the hopper ? ” 

‘* T have been filling the hopper with 
cormn.”’ 

At this juncture the man returned 
from the cottage. 


“* There is one empty trencher, sir, 
from which one person has fed.” 

Cromwell strode into the mill, and 
up the steps of the ladder, thrusting 
his sword half a dozen times down 
through the grain. Lucky for Lord 
Dorincourt that he was elsewhere. 
Satisfying himself that nothing but 
wheat was within the bin, the 
General descended, casting a sus- 
picious glance at the girl, and said— 

“We have traced him here. I am 
certain he is within these walls.” 

“TIT am certain he is not, sir,’’ re- 
plied Dorothy, with all the assurance 
of exact truth. “‘ My father knows 
every cranny of this mill, and he 
searched thoroughly.” 

** Humph,” growled Cromwell, ‘“‘ be- 
gin the grinding again, and if he is 
among the machinery, let him take 
peril of it. Your reason for the stop- 
ping of the mill seems scant enough.” 

The girl walked promptly and 
proudly to the lever, drew it towards 
her, and instantly the low rumble 
of machinery began. She paid no 
further attention to her visitors, but 
went calmly to the scupper out of 
which poured the warm meal, and 
fingered its flow critically. 

Cromwell’s eyes never left her, and 
again the slight smile chased the 
darkness from his countenance as he 
saw the testing of the meal, an action 
well known to him, for he was a miller 
himself, but was now about to be 
discomfited, for he lived in a flat 
country where the water-wheels are 
small, and it never occurred to him 
that a water-wheel might act as a 
prison for a man. 

The General set his men at the 
second search of the mill,and this time 
the scrutiny was thorough enough to 
satisfy any one. He himself went 
outside, and mounted his horse, 
awaiting stolidly the result of the in- 
vestigation. Relieved from the eye 
of the master, Standfast Standish 
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chose the lower portion of the mill 
as his ground for search, that perhaps 
he might exchange a word with 
Dorothy. She received his greetings 
coldly enough, and seemed still 
offended at the treatment the General 
had accorded her. Standfast him- 
self, although he feared and admired 
his chief, was indignant that her word 
should not have been instantly taken, 
and he said this 2mphatically to 
Dorothy, which won him a kindlier 
look than he had yet obtained from 
her; then, seeking further ground 
of advantage, he said with enthu- 
slasm— 

‘‘ T know a place none of them have 
searched—the water-wheel. I'll go 
go down the trap-door and look to 
that myself.” 

The indifference fell away from the 
girl like a cloak flung off. 

“You will not,”’ she said. 

‘Why not ? He might be there.” 

‘“* He could not be there unless I 
Jed him to the wheel. There would 
be only one chance in a thousand 
for him to happen on the trap-door.” 

“But,” objected the stubborn 
youth, “‘a trap-door is exactly what 
an escaped prisoner would look for.” 

‘** Even if he found it,’’ she urged, 
“he would descend into darkness, 
and be little likely to find the door 
to the wheel.”’ 

‘* Still, it is possible,”’ he persisted, 
‘‘and there is no harm in looking.” 

‘There is the harm that 1 forbid 


you should question me thus?” 
she asked, with rising anger, her eyes 
ablaze. 

The i young fellow gazed at her 
in astonishment, which gradually 
changed to an expression somewhat 
approaching distrust. 

‘*‘General Cromwell,” he said slowly, 
** seems to be much more far-seeing 


than I am. I am determined to 
search the wheel.”’ 
“Very well,’’ she answered de- 


cisively, “‘do so, and take the penalty.” 

‘* What is the penalty ? ” 

“* That you never speak to me again 
as long as you live. I will not have 
my word doubted by two men in the 
same day, though one is the highest 
and the other the lowest in the 
army.” 

With that she turned from him, 
and once more placed her trembling 
hand in the flow of meal. Out of the 
corner of her eye, however, she saw 
that her lover made no move to put 
his resolve into execution. 

The men came down from the upper 
part of the mill, and reported the 
fruitlessness of their quest. A bugle- 
call rang out, and those who sur- 
rounded the mill came hurrying to the 
road. 

“‘ Tell the girl to come here,”’ said 
Cromwell. When she stood before 
him he went on— 

‘Are you alone in this mill ? ” 

** No, sir, my mother is with me, 
although absent at this moment.” 

*“‘ Have you a brother ? ” 

** Two of them, sir.”’ 

** Where are they ? ” 

“In General Cromwell’s army.” 

The General looked around him. 

“Is any man here a miller?” he 
asked. 

There was no response, until young 
Standish stepped forth. 

““T am a miller,” he said, a deep 
frown on his brow. The girl opened 
her mouth to contradict him, but 
closed it without speaking. 

** You will remain here,” said Crom- 
well; “‘the mill must run night and 
day until every sack of corn within ° 
it is ground. The women will look 
after it in the daytime, and you at 
night.” 

Cromwell ‘;wheeled ~ his « horse ” to- 
wards the south, his men falling in 
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two and two, behind him. The girl, 
without a word, re-entered the mill, 
Standish following. She went to the 
window, looking again through she 
pane that again needed dusting, 
watching the cavalcade now trotting 
smartly down the valley. 

“Well, Dorothy,” said the young 
man, “ how much longer are you going 
to keep Lord Dorincourt in the 
wheel ? ”’ 

“Until Cromwell and his men are 
entirely out of sight,” she replied 
firmly, without turning round. 

_ “Who led him to the wheel ? ” 

' “T did, the moment I heard the 
clatter of the horse. You said yester- 
day it was a pity Englishmen should 
kill Englishmen, therefore I attempted 
to save one man.’ 

“Qh, his life has never been in 
danger ; we do not kill our prisoners.” 

“Very well, then, stop the mill 
and take him out. He is unarmed 
and wounded, so his capture will be 
safe enough. Take him with you to 
the camp.” 

“* Dorothy, you heard me say I was 
a miller.” 

“Yes, and I[ knew it was not true.”’ 

“I am willing to learn from you, 
Dorothy, but that is not the point. 
I am here by the General’s orders 
as miller, not as soldier.”’ 

© What difference does that make ? 

“* The difference that if you are in- 
terested in Lord Dorincourt’s life, 
or rather, his liberty, I do not violate 
my oath as a soldier by leading him 
to safety across the moor.” 

The girl whirled round. 

“Will you do _ that?” 
cried. 

‘* Yes, if you bid me.” 

“He is a poor, forlorn creature,” 


she 


she said, ‘even if he is a lord. Stop 
the mill, Standish, and I will release 
him.” 

She raised the trap-door, and de- 
scended, while he pushed in the lever 
and throttled the mill. It was in- 
deed a forlorn object that appeared 
out of the darkness of the trap-door, 
a man drenched and dripping, but 
laughing nevertheless, though some- 
what ruefully. 

“I declare, Dorothy,” he cried, 
as he came blinking into the day- 
light, “‘ I shall never forget you, and 
I swear that you will never forget 
so comical a wretch as I. All I need 
now is an oven. First I was pow- 
dered with flour, then plastered with 
water, and thus the dough about me 
calls but for the baking, and I am a 
walking loaf.” 

“This young man,” said Dorothy, 
somewhat breathlessly, “will lead 
you across the moor in safety.” 

“‘Egad,”’ cried Lord Dorincourt 
glancing without enthusiasm at 
Standish, ‘‘ his uniform whispers that 
he is more likely to take me into 
Cromwell’s camp ” 

Standish’s fist had clenched angrily 
as he noted the familiarity with which 
the young lord spoke to Dorothy, and 
his lips closed into a firm line. 

‘IT will answer for him, my lord,” 
she said, ‘“‘ because he who risks his 
liberty in your service is my promised 
husband.” 

The dripping lord made his most 
profound bow. 

* Young man, I congratulate you. 
You adore the Queen, even though 
you fight against the King.” 

But Standish heard him not; his 
face was aglow as he gazed at the 
blushing Dorothy. 
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VES TREGUNC crossed him- 
bj self before diving after the 
fast disappearing sou thrown 

by the Englishman. The latter 
laughed, his laughter drowned in 
Katrine Tregunc’s shrieks as_ she 
urged her brother to greater efforts. 
Yves came up spluttering, the sou in 
his mouth. Successively and suc- 
cessfully Yves dived four times, 
much to the chagrin of the other boys 
and to the delight of Katrine. She 
proudly told the Englishman that she 
was the sister of her brother, and 
that five sous would buy them enough 


bread for the day. A Breton boy 
who could secure five sous in com- 
petition with numerous other Breton 
boys was to be respected, and it 
was under the cynosure of envious 
and admiring eyes that Yves accom- 
plished his dressing. 

Katrine joined her brother as he 
came up the stone jetty, and together 
they trudged off clackingly in sabots 
that bore them to the room over the 
buvette kept by the widow Fechant, 
their home, and the home of the 
man-faced aunt who had brought 
them up. 
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‘“‘If thou hadst not crossed thy- 
self the sous would have gone to 
the others,’”’ communicated Katrine 
softly. 

Yves nodded stolidly. 

Aunt Yvonne stood at the door of 
the buvette, knitting. She received 
the sous from Yves calmly, her only 
acknowledgment the sign of the cross. 
Aunt Yvonne, before all undertakings, 
whether great or small, in the face of 
fortune, good or bad, always made 
the sign of the cross, and her repeated 
crossings had imbued the children 
with deep respect for the “ higher 
power” and the potency of the 
symbol consigning one to its care. 

Yves, with his hands in his pockets, 
surveyed the sardine fleet, its sails 
so many spots of brown and blue, 
while weaving in and out among: its 
members solitary tunny boats crept 


like huge horned snails. And as he 
looked, he hoped, with all the hope 
of ten years, that soon he would hoist 
sails, cast the seine, pull at the heavy 
end of the thin, long-bladed oars, in 
short, master all the details that make 
the Breton boy a sardine fisherman, 
and, later perhaps, the captain and 
owner of his boat. 

Katrine’s thoughts were also of the 
future. The many girls passing and 
repassing before her made their living 
by cleaning, drying, packing the 
silvery little fish gleaned from the sea 
by their fathers, brothers, husbands 
and sweethearts, and Katrine longed 
for the day when she would do like- 
wise by the fish of Yves’ taking.’ <<! 

Yves’ reflections were terminated 
abruptly by a heavy slap from’ Aunt 
Yvonne. rE ; 

‘“ Why do you stare so foolishly ? ” 
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she demanded, and, without waiting 
for a reply, muttered, “‘ What a stupid 
one!” 

Both children became rigid, and as 
the woman continued her knitting, 
her hands seemed the only live things 
in the group, for her eyes, the eyes of 
the sea, were cold and dead. 


* * * * 
A year later Yves had outgrown 


the age when diving for sous was 
compatible with Breton etiquette, 


although at times he wished he could 
take up the old pursuit, for often 
Katrine was pale-faced from want of 
food. Aunt Yvonne’s snuff and her 
eau-de-vie were responsible for the 
children’s hunger, and under their 
numbing influence she forgot her 
promise to the dying father of Yves 
and Katrine. The wage of a sar- 
dintére does not permit of luxuries. 
One rainy night in the month of 
June, the children sat over against 
the wall, whispering and watching 
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Aunt Yvonne. She, as usual, was 
knitting, an occupation unarrested by 
a knock on the door, its opening and 
the appearance of Noel Guillou. Old 
Noel Guillou had been her husband’s 
best friend, and his regular monthly 
appearances were received cere- 
moniously by the children and their 
aunt. As the Captain and owner 
of the “Volonté de Dieu,”’ thesmartest 
sardine boat in the harbour, Noel was 
a personage and entitled to a cere- 
monious reception. He placed a 
bottle of cider on the table, and be- 
side it a smaller one of eau-de-vie, an 
operation that always marked his 
entrance into the room over the 
buvette, at the same time, feeling in 
his pocket for the five-franc piece 
that always found its way into the 
palm of Aunt Yvonne when his visit 
was over. That this donation was 
religiously accepted can be vouched 
for by those who saw her make the 
sign of the cross with her free hand. 
On this particular night Noel seemed 
less fearsome to Yves as the former 
and his aunt conversed, confronted by 
glasses filled with cider and eau-de-vie, 
of the years gone by when no English 
came to Concarneau clad in odd 
clothes, and before American ma- 
chinery had taken the place of honest 
men in the sardine factories. 

As Noel rose to go he put his hand 
on Yves’ head. “To-morrow you 
become the mousse of the ‘ Volonté 
de Dieu,’ ”’ he said kindly. 

Yves’ face went red, as he mur- 
mured, “‘ Merct;”’ he saw Katrine 
cross herself, her eyes shining with 
suppressed delight. 

While his aunt and sister slept, 
Yves lay awake and thought. As 
mousse of the “ Volonté de Dieu,”’ 
his wage, although not much, would 
keep hunger away from Katrine, that 
in itself was a great thing. Later, 
when he. grew older and became one 
of the crew, he would receive one- 
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fourth of half of each day’s catch, 
enough to buy frocks, mbbons and 
coifes for Katrine and, perhaps, 
a dress for Aunt Yvonne. In his pre- 
sent good fortune he forgave the latter 
her harshness, and his last thought 
as he dropped asleep wasof an Aunt 
Yvonne dressed in a new Bretonne 
costume, and how much better she 
looked. 

The morrow opened up a new life 
to Yves, a life of hard work that 
brought peace and contentment after 
its completion. Katrine was his safe- 
guard against the many temptations 
of the port. When the ‘“ Volonté 
de Dieu ’”’ came in, she, with her 
woman’s wit, persuaded him to come 
home, to drink hot coffee, listening to 
her lively gossip, instead of bad liquor 
seasoned with worse talk, dispensed 
by the buvettes and their habitués. 
Sometimes the other mousses of the 
other boats joked Yves about his 
sister’s watchfulness, and underneath 
their joking lay a tinge of sadness, 
for who among them would not have 
given all they had to see a little figure 
standing on the quay, and to know 
that it waited there—for them. 

With the passing of the years, Yves 
became a full-fledged fisherman, and 
with his graduation another mousse 
came aboard the “‘ Volonté de Dieu ”’ 
and ate his share of contrsade, the soup 
made of butter, sardines and potatoes, 
boiled in a big iron pot, ladled into 
bread-filled bowls out of the smallest 
bowl, that had once been Yves’, the 
bowl of the mousse. 

With Yves’ advancement from 
mousse to fisherman, Katrine took 
her place with the other girls of her 
age in the sardine factory of Hamieux 
Fréres. There she learned how to 
cut off the heads, clean and dip in 
boiling oil, place upright in galvanised 
wire trays, the shimmering fish. that _ 
afterwards found their way, tightly 
packed in little tin boxes, to tables 
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all over the world. By reason of her 
intelligence and capacity for work, 
Katrine gradually left behind these 
elementary processes, until she be- 
came the buyer for Hamieux Fréres, 
with an office, one of the box-like 
shanties that line the eastern quay. 
Any day she could be seen, knitting 
unconsciously, bargaining with the 
fishermen, their catch laid at her 
feet in round wicker baskets, each 
basket containing one hundred fish. 
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were the eyes of the sea laughed, 
and while they laughed Katrine 
shuddered, and when she shuddered 
Aunt Yvonne laughed—and crossed 
herself. 

Next to Yves’ homecoming, Ka- 
trine loved best to sit on the southern 
shore and watch the boats in the offing 
under a starlit sky. They gathered 
to the east of the southern quay 
in order to get away with the dawn, 
a thing denied them if they remained 
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THE GREY CHAPEL DOWN BY THE SEA. 


But with her elevation Katrine had 
not forgotten to make the sign of the 
cross at times when /e bon Dieu had 
seemed to intervene. Many times 
when the “ Volonté de Dieu ’’ was 
overdue, the grey chapel, down by the 
sea, sheltered a kneeling figure whose 
whispered words were of a loved 
brother and his peril, the peril of a 
treacherous sea. Sometimes boats 
that had gone out full of men came 
ashore empty. Those whose eyes 


in the harbour until the tide was out. 
She knew that under a sail, spread asa 
tent, Yves and his comrades were 
sleeping, as were the men of the rest 
of the fleet. To her each twinkling 
lamp of each staunch little boat had 
its counterpart overhead, and their 
silence strengthened her fancy. And 
if Katrine kept a silent vigil over the 
silent boats, times without number 
had Yves rested under the lighted win- 
dows of Hamieux Freres listening to 
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the songs of the girls who sang as 
they worked. Their singing cheered 
him, and if he failed to detect the 
voice of Katrine, he at least knew she 
was there and that she bore her part in 
the singing, whether the song was 
** J’ai fait trois fois le tour du monde,” 
** La fiancée du Matelot,”’ ‘‘ Les Sceurs 
Blanches,”’ his three 
favourites, or one of 
ahundred otherBreto.: 
songs. Katrine’s blue 
eyes with their black 
lashes, her brown hair 
brushed tightly back 
under an always spot- 
less cotffe, brought her 
manv admirers and, as 
she grew older, offers 
of marriage. Refusal 
to entertain such pro- 
positions entailed on 
Breton youths much 
suffering, but her 
sweetness _ softened 
their pain when she 
told them she lived 
for her brother alone. 

When Katrine 
became buyer for 
her employers, Yves 
had become the right 
hand man of. Noel 
Guillou. Often the 
latter slept, for he was Hit 
getting old and worn 
by his many battles 
with the sea,and when 
he slept it was Yves 
who ran the boat. It 
was he who sowed 
its soft gurgling wake 
with cod-roe brought from Norway, 
mixed with its proper proportion of 
maize, directed the crew to pull in 
the trailing net when the water be- 
tween stern and net was filled with 
silver splotches, each splotch a fish, 
hungry and intent on seizing the 
tempting bait. Again it was he who 
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changed with dextrous hand the net 
of large mesh for one of a smaller 
web, if the fish were running small, 
or substituted the coarser net for a 
school of larger fish. 

The season of ’98 had been a bad 
one for Noel Guillou, his crew, and 
bad, indirectly, for his boat. The 
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“THE CALVARY OF THE SE/. 


appearance of the “* Volonté de Dieu ”’ 
with patched sails, her sides showing 
white where heretofore black paint 
had given her a glossy exterior, made 
fisher folk shake their heads. And 
the boat merely reflected the change 
in her owner; Noel’s face, always 
red, began to take on a purplish hue. 
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Any day after the run in he and his 
crew could be seen sitting in the 
widow Fechant’s buvette. Tales were 
circulated as to the amount Noel 
and his men drank, which by the 
time they had crossed the Place 
d’Armes, to an average mind seemed 
incredible. These tales would not, 
perhaps, have received so much cre- 
dence ; in fact, they might not have 
reached the Place d’Armes if the 
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with more curses, and a great sad- 
ness took possession of Yves. Once 
he had Noel at the door of the 
Chapelle de bon Secours, but the latter 
caught sight of the widow’s buvette, 
and broke away roughly. 

No matter how many times Yves 
crossed himself, no fish rose to the bait. 
Aunt Yvonne, who had died in- the 
early part of that year, prophesied 
that no good luck would come to the 
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bearers had not coupled the word 
‘“‘ blasphemy ”’ in their telling. Noel, 
it seems, in his cups, had cursed the 
‘Virgin ’’ and, not content with his 
first offence, did so daily, swearing 
he would continue the practice until 
his nets were as full as of yore. Yves 
heard of Noel’s terrible folly, and 
pleaded with him to retract the oath, 
and to go to Father Joyau and con- 


fess his sin. Noel met his entreaties 


end of the eastern quay. 


fisherfolk on account of the ex- 
pulsion of the ‘‘ good brothers and 
sisters.” Her prophecy bade fair 
to be true, at least, in the case of 
her nephew’s boat, for December 
had come, the real end of the fishing 
season. Nevertheless, Noel would not 
give up, and twice every day the 
** Volonté de Dieu ”’ passed the eastern 
The 
evening of the 24th of December 
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came, and Noel and his crew sat 
drinking, waited on by the widow 
Fechant. Suddenly, with a horrible 
oath, Noel rose to his feet. ‘‘ To- 
night is the last try I make,” he 
roared, “‘ but something tells me I'll 
make a catch such as has never been 
seen before.’”? The old man looked 
inspired, and the crew, in_ their 
drunkenness, cheered his words. 


aN 


THE “VOLONTE DE DIEU ” 


‘“* Sapristi,’ growled out Papa 
Clinche, “if you haven’t all turned 
foolish, you’ll sleep in your beds. 
With the wind from the west and the 
barometer falling, your bodies will, 
likely enough, bait fish of another’s 
catching.” 

Noel made no reply. 

To the accompaniment of shutters 
banging and the clinking of glasses, 
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the sound of a buvette’s closing, Noe. 
and his crew staggered out of the 
door and down to their boat. Strange 
to say, although Noel had drunk 
much, he staggered less than th 
others. 

Yves, with the memory of Katrine’s 
kiss still fresh, had just put aboard 
the water keg, and, drawing Noel 
aside, pointed *'to ‘the low, black 
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clouds obscuring the moon as they 
raced eastward. Noel brushed him 
aside impatiently, his answer lost 
in the booming of the curfew and the 
noise he made as he took his place at 
the helm. 

As they rounded the eastern quay 
the boat, with her sails drawn flat, 
careened as she felt the full force 
of the wind lashing the open sea. 
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Noel sat still, a motionless figure, 
which even the bounding boat failed 
to relieve of its stolidity. He steered 
straight for the Isle of Glennon, under 
whose lee they found rest from the 
buffeting waves. Noel threw the 
boat up into the wind and Yves went 
aft to place the net and feed the bait. 
When all was ready Noel brought the 
boat around so that she breasted 
the current impelled by a wind shorn 
of its fierceness by the island’s hook. 
Yves fed the bait indifferently, for 
his faith in night-fishing was small. 
The moon found openings between 
the racing clouds, bathing the boat 
and its murmuring wake in a cold 
soft light. During one of these mo- 
ments of light Yves started—there 
before him, seizing the bait, were 
thousands on thousands of fish. He 
gave the order to pull, and the crew, 
half sobered, obeyed witha will. The 
net came over the stern and into the 
boat like a thing made of air, for 
not a fish did it hold. As Noel 
turned the boat, Yves changed the 
net for one of a smaller mesh, and 
soon between it and the boat there 
were as many fish as before. Told 
to pull, the crew once more brought 
aboard an empty net, this failure 
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followed in turn by four others. 
In spite of the cold the sweat ran 
down Yves’ face, and as they made 
the fourth haul, he told Noel to look. 
Noel watched the bait, the fish, and 
the vain effort of his crew. When the 
net came in empty and wet, he nodded, 
put the helm over, and made for the 
open sea. Yves got ready for another 
try, but the boat, under Noel’s direc- 
tion, tore through the water at such 
a pace that the bait passed through 
the net. With a sound like the crack 
of a whip the net broke loose from 
the boat’s two upright posts, and as 
the moon shone down Yves saw a 
sight that made him cross himself 
over and over again. From the 
stern of the boat to the Isle stretched 
a smooth silver band, that looked 
to Yves like a white submerged 
quay, until he saw it was a living 
band, made up of millions of fish. 
He turned to the crew, to find them 
standing straight and stiff staring at 
Noel with fear-stricken eyes, and that 
he himself could not utter a word. 
Noel sat in his place, but in some occult 
way Yves knew he was dead. Gripped 
by fear he turned again and his fear 
grew greater as they raced along, 
for the farther they went the longer 
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became the living trail of their wake. 
And more wonderful still, though the 
sea had grown viciously rough, their 
wake was as smooth as glass. With- 
out warning a grinding crash blotted 
out the moon, the glittering wake, 
and the consciousness of Yves Tre- 
gunc. 


* bs * * 


Next morning all signs of a storm 
had disappeared, and it was under 
a cloudless sky that the Comte de 
Harcy and his friend Marsden, the 
English doctor, were taking their 
morning stroll on the rocky shore. 
A knot of people gathered on one of 
the beaches whetted their curiosity 
and accelerated their pace. The 
group was a silent one, the click of 
the women’s needles its only noise. 
De Harcy’s “‘ Bon jour” met with 
no reponse, an omission he understood 
when he saw a man lying on his back 
in their midst, his clothing wet and 
his hair matted. Under his shoulders 
protruded a piece of timber, black, 
the colour of a sardine boat’s hull. 
“Yves Tregunc,” said De Harcy 
sadly. 


The crowd nodded. 

Meanwhile the doctor had dropped 
down beside the prostrate figure. 
‘* He is not dead,”’ he said in English 
to De Harcy. 

De Harcy stared at him incredu- 
lously, for he was a Breton with all 
that race’s fatality in regard to the 
sea. He had seen many come ashore 
like this one, and they were never 
alive. 

“Turn him over,” said the doctor 
energetically in French, but no one 
moved. Marsden grasped Yves by 
the middle and turned him over on 
his face, and as he did so De Harcy 
murmured, ‘“‘ Volonté de Dieu,” for 
those were the words painted in white 
against the black of the board on which 
Yves’ shoulders had rested. 

** The Will of God,”’ said De Harcy | 
to Marsden, pointing to the board. 

Two hours later Yves opened his 
eyes to find himself in a strange room. 
Directly over him bent Katrine. 
** Cross thyself, Yves,’ she whispered 
eagerly, and as her brother did her 
bidding weakly, she continued, “‘ the 
others were found on the shore of 
Glennon, and Father Joyau says 
*‘ that it was the will of God.” 


FAMILY PRIDE 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


Lllustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


HEN Mrs. Key, of Leath- 
field, heard the news 
from over the moor, 
the only sign of feeling 

she displayed was an almost imper- 
ceptible out-thrusting of the lower 
jaw. The Goodlad women—she was 
not the last of her generation—had 
all been tut-mouthed. After the bloom 
of youth had passed (none can 
jeny that up to thirty years their 
complexions were exquisite) the 
beauty given by colour had disap- 
peared, leaving a harsh profile un- 
redeemed. But all three had mar- 
ried comfortably. Sarah at twenty, 
Libby at nineteen, and Honeylove— 
Mrs. Key herself—two days before 
her eighteenth birthday. Libby and 
Sarah had died in middle life, leaving 
widowers who chose fresh partners 
after a decent period. Honeylove 
alone had known the mournful plea- 
sure of putting a kindly, temperate 
husband to bed in Grassbrook church- 
yard. 

It was old William Brendy, of 
Moor Hall, who told her. He had 
seen the announcement of the sale 
that very morning, and in the belief 
that he might ingratiate himself 
by informing her, had ridden forth- 
with to her house on the moor-edge. 
The widow, wealthy woman as she 
was, he found in the dairy, washing 
the half-week’s churning in one of 
the new-fangled butter-workers. To 
his mind she made a very desirable 
picture ; her figure was still neat and 
plump; her black gown fitted excel- 
lently ; the bonnet she wore—though 
the dairy was cool as a vault—was 
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stiffly starched and clean. She had 
strong, capable hands, somewhat 
swollen at the knuckles ; her wedding 
ring she had taken off and placed on a 
willow pattern plate that lay upon 
the shelf. 

William loved her for her thrift, 
her genius for farming, her bank 
balance, her reserve—so opposed to 
his own garrulity. As for the widow, 
she tolerated him complacently be- 
cause he had been schoolmate and 
lifelong friend of the man with whom 
she had lived in comfort for well- 
nigh thirty years. The farmer, a 
bachelor of sixty, ten years Mrs. 
Key’s senior, stood in the doorway 
for some moments, a palm pressed 
against each jamb, delighting in the 
homely scene. He was short stat- 
ured, round of figure, fat of face. As | 
he had ridden up the lane on his cob 
(a creature corpulent as himself), 
he had presented a strong resemblance 
to the god Bacchus in a triumphal 
procession. He exhaled into the 
fresh air of the pantry a fragrance of 
small beer and of stables; it was 
that which caused Mrs. Key to turn 
just before his tongue grew restive. 

‘Lord ha’ mercy, William!” she 
said. ‘“‘ You gave me quite a start, 
you did! Now, prythee, don’t 
come a step nearer or you'll spoil the 
butter. Go you to the parlour—I’ll 
be with you in a minute.”’ 

*“You’re that particular!’ he 
chuckled. ‘“‘As particular as e’er 
was ! Well, to be sure, my news’ll 
keep, though ‘twill interest you 
surely.” 

Then he waddled along the passage 
to a large room with an open ceiling 
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of unpolished oak, dark as a chest- 
nut with age. As a familiar he chose 
the easiest chair, drew his clay from 
a vest pocket, took some tobacco 
from the deceased master’s hexagonal 
metal jar, and puffed so lustily that 
the place was soon dim with smoke. 

‘““T dare lay my soul as what I’ve 
gotten to say will please her,” he 
muttered. ‘“‘She might ha’ been 
grieved if it had happed in her 
brothez’s time, but now ’tis a dif- 
fereut matter. Yeb Goodlad ought 
to ha wedded money, ’stead 0’ 
taking the wife he did—’twere a 
wrong thing, particular when his 
sisters had chose a fortune for him. 
But to set up a-housekeeping with a 
cobbler’s daughter as hadn’t a penny 
o’ her own, well, nought but ill-luck 
could be expected!” 


His ruminations were interrupted, 


by the entrance of Mrs. Key, who had 
changed her white apron for one of 
alpaca fringed with little silk tassels. 
Before speaking, she opened a win- 
dow to let out the reek ; then she took 
a chair at the opposite end of the 
hearth, ‘in whose grate, the wind 
coming sharp from the east, burned 
a hearty red fire. 

“IT wish for mercy’s sake as you’d 
smoke some other ’bacca,’’ she ob- 
served tartly. “‘ When you go away, 
the whole house smells like to a tap- 
room! It clings to my clothing, 
it do; to be sure, strangers ‘ld 
think as I sucked a pipe mysen!”’ 

“And what harm?” he cried. 
** My own poor owd mother used for to 
declare she were never more com- 
fortable nor when she sat in the chim- 
ney nook on a three-legged stool, 
nursing a churchwarden. For ten 
year or more ere she was called away, 
she used four ounces 0’ shag a week. 
There were ne’er a better respected 
- woman in the country—her burying 
called folk as far away as——” 

“Av, I remember,” interrupted 
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Mrs. Key. ‘“‘ But what’s your news ? 
I haven’t hurried my butter-making 
to talk about owd times. Come, out 
with it !”’ 

He nodded, and shifted his pipe 
to the other side of his mouth. 
‘* Well, happen ‘taint the right time,”’ 
he said, “‘ when there’s other things to 
mention. I know as you can’t abide 
to be kept waiting, being by nature 
impatient, so to speak. ’*Tis this— 
this very morning I drove over into 
Bagdale ; I’d some business agate 
with the pig-jobber—sold him three 
as fine young porkers as you e’er 
did see. Prices are up, too; you 
wouldn’t believed what they fetched 
a score !”’ 

‘* ld believed ought as mattered,”’ 
she said; “‘ but bear in mind as I 
don’t breed swine, and sc I’m none 
choice o’ hearing.”’ 

“*’You should ha’ seen ’em, though. 
Fair skinned as childer, sound to the 
hand as gritstone, and that fond o’me ! 
Lord, t’was a pleasure to feed ’em ; 
if they but heard me coming near they 
a’most climbed over the gate o’ 
their sty! And when I Jet ’em out in 
the paddock, well, they might ha’ 
been dogs, the way they followed 
me. I felt proud, I did, when the 
pig-jobber said they’ld cut up better 
nor any he’s had for years. Fed on 
grain and skim milk—ne’er a drop 
hogwash ! ” 

Mrs. Key rose. “ You’re talking 
yoursen hoarse,’ she said. “Ill 
go for to get you a mug of home- 
brewed. If you’ve more to say about 
your pigs, prythee say it whilst I’m 
away.” 

She took a silver tankard from the 
glass-fronted china-cupboard, and 
then went down to the cellar. 

“* Tender-hearted,” sighed the 
gaffer. ‘“‘I could see how she were 
touched—’twould ha’ taken but little 
to call the tear to her eye! ’Tis a 
strange world, where pigs love one, 
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and the woman as one wants needs 
courting and petting for years ere 
she’ll drop a kind word! ” 

The widow returned and placed 
the froth-crowned tankard on the 
table by his side. 

“Sup, William,” she said. ‘‘ Sup 
like a man, and then tell me all as 
you’ve gotten 
to tell.”’ 

He lifted the 
vessel to his 
mouth, threw 
back his head 
and drank 
deeply. When, 
with amurmur 
of content he 
laid it aside, 
the tip of his 
nose and his 
upper lip were 
mantled with 
spicy brown, 
which he re- 
moved after 
carefully un- 
folding and 
shaking a red- 
and-blue_ cot- 
ton  handker- 
chief. 

** Thold, and 
I shall always 
hold,”’ he said, 
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brother’s widow-woman and childer 
live, I seed a bill on the gatepost, 
and, getting down, spelled out as 
there’s to be a sale a fortnight come 
Thursday—‘ In Distraint for Rent’ 
—and it seems as every blessed thing’s 
to go.” 

The widow, who had turned very 
pale, rose from 
her chair, and 
went to the 
open window ; 
her fingers 
plucked the 
topmost but- 
tons of her 
bodice. 

** Good Hea- 
ven above us, 
what a fearful 
disgrace! ”’ she 
exclaimed. 
“Thanks be 
that Yeb’s 
dead _ afore 
this—there 
ne’er were a 
Goodlad as 
did such a 
thing since the 
world began! ”’ 

“I stopped 
a while at the 
* Wheatsheaf ’ 
there,’’ contin- 


“as through- ued William 
out the whole ‘*for to make 
Peak country enquiries. It 
there isna a seems as Yeb, 
wench as br ews “*I'VE NE'ER ASKED A WOMAN AFORE, AND I SHALL NE'ER DO IT a twelvemonth 
like to you. AGAIN,’ HE SAID CALMLY.” before his 
Your ale is death, had 


mcat and drink for anybody.” 

*“ Ay, so folk ha’ told me afore,”’ 
she replied. ‘‘ Now let’s ha’ your 
tattle, William ; I’ve work to see to, 
and no time to waste.”’ 

** Dear me, but you are impatient ! 
Well, Honeylove, ’tis this—as I were 
a-riding in my cart past where your 


stood surety to a fellow Sheldon 
way, and he—a butcher by trade— 
proved bankrupt last back-end. They 
do say Yeb’s widow’s none to blame ; 
Charles Bagshawe, as keeps the pub- 
lic, declares as since your brother 
passed away she’s worked like a man, 
ploughing and harrowing and cutting 
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with the scythe, ’cause she couldna 
afford to hire a machine. But ’tis 
over now; likely enough her lads 
and lasses’ll go out to service—best 
thing for ’°em, say I. And sooner or 
later she’ll get Union pay.” 

Mrs. Key’s paleness disappeared as 
quickly as it came, giving place to 
an angry flush. 

“She'll be the first bearing our 
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short, e’en with food. Quiet young 
folk they be, with none a word. I'll 
own as they’re civil and respectable, 
but, lawfu’ case, they’re that owd- 
fashioned, I be half-minded to hire 
one 0’ the lads for my place I reckon, 
so as to be with a friend, so to 
speak, o’ his father’s. He’ll be thank- 
ful enough to come for less pay.”’ 
‘Ay, no doubt,” said the widow 
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“SHE CAREFULLY READ THE PLACARD ON THE POST.” 


name as e’er did,’”’ she said. ‘* And, 
as for her sons and daughters, there’s 
two apiece 0’ ’em; well, ’tis a vast 
pity as they’ve gotten to serve 
masters! Wouldna ha’ thought as 
their pride ‘Id let ’em, for pride they 
must ha’! ”’ 

** Pride must abide,”’ said William 
wisely. “If ‘tis all true as I’ve 
heard, they’ve gone more nor a bit 


drily. “But if I were you, I’ld 
treat him same as any other.” 

She turned again to the window 
and looked westward, where the sun 
was already dipping into the wild 
moor; she saw nothing, however, 
save a misty veil of grey and crimson. 
The man talked on. She heard only 
an occasional word or a laugh. Her 
chin projected further than ever ; 
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had her visitor been of an observant 
cast he might have noticed that it 
trembled strangely for one who was 
mistress of a fine self-control. 

““°Tis certain sure as things ‘ll 
sell for an old song,”’ he remarked at 
last, rising and coming to her side. 
“I shall go, in course, to the sale, 
Botler, the auctioneer, being past his 
work, as ’twere.”’ 

“You'll go,” said the widow, “I 
make nodoubt. Talk about women 
caring for bargains—they’re none in 
it wi’ men. To be sure you'll go— 
that is if the sale’s coming off, which 
I’m too fond o’ my money to lay a 
wager about.” 

A “long-sleeved ” clock in a corner 
groaned and wheezed for eight. It 
was noted for its complaints when 
winding-up time was near. Mrs. Key 
opened the front panel, and, steady- 
ing the weight with one hand, pulled 
the chain with the other. 

“I reckon you'll ha’ to excuse 
me now,” she said. “I’ve a job to 
do—my time’s took up si 

‘* Eh, deary me!” cried the old 
man; “and I was hoping as Id 
brought you such news, you’ld hap- 
pen give ear to summat I want to 
ask.” 

**'You were hoping wrong then,”’ 
she replied. “I’ve no thought to 
give about anything to-night. There’s 
no need for you to hurry off, 
you don’t mind sitting by yoursen ; 
but, as I said afore, I canna bide 
wi you.” 

““ But, Honeylove, *tis—’tis par- 
ticular—you know what I mean— 
I but want an answer to the ques- 
tion——”’ 

‘Well, Dll give it now. Mr. Key 
was a good man, and he thought a 
vast lot 0’ me, same as I did o’ him. 
I’ve considered your offer; I’ve 
looked at it fro’ every side, as 
’twere, and I’ve determined to stay 
a widow-woman.” 


William Brendy took up his hat 
and marched to the door. 

“‘T’ve ne’er asked a woman afore, 
and I shall ne’er do it again,’’ he said 
calmly. ‘* Happen ’tis best, and any- 
how ’twill make no difference in our 
friendship. I s’pose I’m at liberty 
to come and see you just same as 
usual ? ” 

““That you be,” she said, giving 
him her hand. “ Good-night to you, 
William, and pleasant dreams.”’ 

*““T’m none like to ha’ ’em,” he 
replied. “Still, you know best, and 
I’m glad as you’ve made up your 
mind one way or t’other.”’ 

She stood on the threshold, watch- 
ing him mount his horse and ride 
soberly down the lane. 

““ Thank the Lord as I did it!” 
she sighed; “though, to be sure, I 
might ha’ spoke different if he’d not 
talked so about the only Goodlads 
as is left.” 

Much to the consternation of her 
oldest farm-hand, who had never 
known her do such a thing before, 
as soon as William Brendy was out 
of sight, she gave orders for the young 
mare to be harnessed to the dog-cart. 
Then, as if fearful of changing her 
mind if she deliberated, she hastened 
to her chamber, put on her bonnet and 
mantle, unlocked an old pewter cash- 
box, and put some of its contents in 
her pocket, and soon was driving over 
the wide stretch of moorland in the 
direction of Bagdale. The way was 
stony, little used save by the quarry 
folk, so that it was impossible to travel 
with any speed. More than once 
she was half-minded to return to 
her own comfortable house. After 
nine o’clock, however, her horse cast 
a shoe, and since they had already 
descended to the foot of a steep hill, 
and reached the well-kept highway 
she determined to proceed. Half an 
hour later, at the gateway of her 
sister-in-law’s farm, she alighted, 
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unhitched one of the lamps, and care- 
fully read the placard on the post. 
Then, with something like trepidation, 
she led the mare into the stable-yard, 
and, catching her breath, tapped 
gently at the door. 

It was opened by a tall and thin 
middle-aged woman with a tired face. 

At first. since they had not 
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Mrs. Goodlad gasped. “I might 
ha’ knowed,” she said, “ seeing 
how as you favour poor Yeb in 
looks.” 

A long silence followed ; then Mrs. 
Key, who had gazed curiously at the 
other the while, rose and offered her 
hand. 


“J’m sorry as we Goodlad lasses 


“*TORD HA’ MERCY, WHAT A PILE O° BOOKS!'” 


confronted each other for nearly 
twenty years, she did not recognise 
her visitor. She held open the door, 
invited her to enter, and pushed for- 
ward a chair. 

“IT haven’t the pleasure o’ know- 
ing you, ma’am,”’ she said shyly. 

“Like as none,”’ said Mrs. Key ; 
**’but all the same, I’m your sister.” 


slighted you,” she said. ‘“‘ But we 
could not help it, being o’ that family. 
Once set our minds on a thing, and 
tis a marvel if we change——”’ 
‘““°Twere so with my man,” said 
the other, withasigh. ‘“‘ He was very 
set and unforgiving. Time after time 
I’ve begged him for to try and make 
friends with you. He was the best 
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husband and father as God e’er 
made; but he’d the obstinacy ——” 

‘*©Q’ his breed,” interrupted Mrs. 
Key. ‘‘ Now, I’ve come, and I want 
to talk matters over. Ill own as I 
were wrong in some things, and ’tis 
none so pleasant for one so set to 
confess that. Many’s the time I’ve 
said as we ought to welcome you as a 
sister; but poor Yeb’ld make no 
move. If you wouldn’t mind, could 
my mare be put up a while—she’s 
a bit lame, ha’ing lost a shoe ? ”’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Mrs. Goodlad. 
She went to the door and blew 
a whistle that hung from a hook. 

A tall, handsome lad, who bore a 
curious resemblance to Mrs. Key, 
though his eyes were more gentle, 
came hastily across the yard. His 
mother caught his sleeve. 

‘“‘*Tis your aunt Key,” she said. 
‘‘Prythee tell her as you’re glad to 
see her hither. My son, Thomas, 
ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Key laid her hand on his shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Egad!’” she said, “‘ but you’re 
the spit o’ what your father were! ”’ 

The abashed lad withdrew to stable 
her mare, and Mrs. Key went back 
to the chair. 

‘“‘-You’re casting up accounts,”’ she 


observed. ‘“‘ Lord ha’ mercy, what a . 


pile 0’ books ! ”’ 

‘“‘ Ay,” replied the other. ‘‘ There’s 
little debts as must be paid, and the 
folk hereabouts canna afford to lose. 
Besides, I’ld ne’er rest content if 
anybody had a penny against us. 
And I make no doubt we'll pull 
through in the end, though ‘tis 
grievous to part wi’ my childer.” 

‘ There’s four, so I’ve heard,”’ said 
Mrs. Key. ‘“ T’others are abed, I 
reckon ? ” 

‘That is so; I packed ’em off an 
hour ago. They be welly worn-out 
wi’ rubbing up things for the sale. 
Grand workers, both Mary and 
Honeylove——”’ 
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“Why, you ne’er called one after 
me!” cried Mrs. Key. “To think 
o’ that!” 

*“**Twere my wish, and my man he 
thought the world o’ you, though 
the Goodlad temper kept you apart. 
When I told him as the lass must 
bear your name, I could see he were 
pleased, for all his blustering. Fif- 
teen yearago. Yeb were a warm man 
then—he’d good money in the bank.”’ 

Just then another door opened and 
a girl appeared. She had a skin as 
exquisite as her aunts when they were 
young. Her brown hair was touzled, 
her eyes sparkled with a pretty anger. 

““I do wish as you’ld come bed- 
ward, mother,’ she said. ‘“‘ You 
know full well as you’re none strong 
enow for——” _ 

The aunt moved forward. 

““Dear God! she said. “It 
might be me a lass again! There’s 
no need to ask if this be Honeylove !” 
She put an arm round the soft neck. 
‘“I’m her as you was called after,” 
she quavered. “Aunt Honeylove, 
your father’s sister.” 

The girl held her tightly. ‘ And 
you’ve come to help poor mother ? ” 
she said. 

Mrs. Key began to laugh. “I’ve 
come to set everything right,’ she 
said. ‘““Eh, me! Now, wench, I’m 
none crying—’tis a way—a way my 
eyes ha’ at times!” 

She turned abruptly to her sister- 
in-law. “I'll ask you to lend me a 


_horse to drive back,’’ she began. 


But Mrs. Goodlad, whose hands 
were pressed to her bosom, said, 
**You’re none going home to-night 
There’s a bed e’er aired.”’ 

The aunt sat back in her chair. 

She groped for her brother’s widow’s 
hand. ‘“‘If I must stay till morn, 
well I must. And when I go, Honey- 
love shall,go with me. And, sister, 
you’ve gotten to sleep well to-night, 
and ne’er to worry about ought.” 
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THE OPAL ADVENTURE 


By LADY 


MARGARET SACKVILLE 


Llustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


NE day when Hippolyta, who was as 
Duchess _In- ae ORS fond of adventures as 
gebrun and \ an old sea pirate, was 


Hippolyta 
were sitting 
together under 
a big magnolia 
tree, eating 
Marquis’ cho- 
colates, Sély- 
sette came 
rushing up 
with fear, 
astonish- 
ment and 
horror dis- 
turbing her 
usually /2 
calm _ fea- [J 
tures. 

Ingebrun, 
to the 
relief of 
most peo-. 
ple, had 
done  no- 
thing now 
for a curi- 
ously long 
time except 
pay calls and 
write letters 
and buy dish-cloths 


and nutmeg graters ‘ 
for the kitchen, mS, 
since she was so exhausted t 


after her last adventure (you 

remember how she got mixed up 
In a Maeterlinck play) that she 
was quite content to rest quietly for 
a month; and this was so unnatural 
that she certainly would have been 
il had it gone on much longer, and 


\ getting horribly dis- 
\ contented. 
Hippolyta 

was a Greek, 

v and Ingebrun’s 
\ companion 

in all her 

former wan- 
derings. 
She was 
also. very 
(9: attractive, 
meSigaa\, bright, 
lawless and 
useful, and 

Ingebrun 

i gave her 

all the 

frocks she 
was. tired 

of—two a 

y day on an 

average 

—and she 

in return 

kept Inge- 
brun supplied 
with waggon- 
loads of rare 
and delicious 
chocolates. So 
she was popular 
and generally worshipped, 
though she never would 
read Ingebrun’s poems—the only 
regrettable trait in an otherwise 
refined character. 
““Ingebrun, Ingebrun, Ingebrun,” 
shrieked Sélysette, rushing towards 
them. ‘Call someone quickly, for 
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goodness’ sake! There’s a Chimaera 
loose in the wood by the lake. I 
saw it from the top of the hill. I 
tried to tell the gardeners, but, what’s 
the use, as they’re all deaf. It’s hor- 
ribly huge and angry and hits about 
with its tail.” 

““A  Chimaera,” said Ingebrun. 
““How perfectly delicious. But I 
do hope no one will injure it. You 
don’t think it will eat Maximilian, 
though ? Do you mind, one of you, 
running down to see that he’s quite 
safe, whilst I fetch some food for it 
from the house ? ” 

*““No one cares about Maxi- 
milian,’’ said Sélysette, “ but the 
other horrid thing will be up here 
In a minute, and then you won’t 
be so pleased perhaps. Even you 
don’t want to be devoured, Il 
imagine ? ” 

‘* True,”’ agreed Ingebrun, thought- 
ful for a moment, “‘ but I know how 
to make everything quite safe,”’ 
she went on delightedly, and she took 
from her pocket the little box of 
adventures in the shape of lozenges 
which the old magician had given 
her. “Don’t you see, if I eat one 
of these we shall become part of a 
new adventure at once, and we can’t 
possibly come to any harm, because 
all these adventures are bound to end 
well. I think I will choose an 
opal lozenge,” which she did, and 
ate it before anyone could prevent 
her. 

“I wish you wouldn’t drag other 
people into your adventures until 
you know whether they like it or 
not,” said Sélysette, rather in a 
rage. 

(Sélysette, it may be interesting 
to note, had by this time produced 
her opera, and interviews with her 
and Thomaso were appearing in all 
the papers. She remained, neverthe- 
less, ladylike, tidy and unspoilt, 
though still horribly obstinate in 
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refusing to remember all the things 
which Ingebrun forgot.) 

But Ingebrun had instantly 
dashed off to dress herself appro- 
priately—a very necessary proceed- 
ing, since so grave and domesticated 
had she become of late that she was 
actually wearing a short serge skirt—a 
thing she never did except to 
please her mother on the latter’s 
birthday. 

There were lots of guests arriving 
that morning, and she had just 
changed her dress in time and come 
running joyfully back, when she met 
Ludovic, the butler, very dignified 
and cross, because he disapproved of 
poets and the sort of people Ingebrun 
entertained generally. 

“* They’re all in the drawing-room, 
your Grace,’ he said sternly. “ but 
I never saw such a queer lot. I 
should have thought after entertain- 
ing Prince Pelleas you’d have given 
up poets and that rubbish. Might 
as well have the Zoological Gardens 
at once.”’ 

But Ingebrun was out of hearing, 
and was radiantly welcoming her 
guests, who came out to meet her 
on the lawn. 

There was the Poet, of course, and 
the Wild Wests, who were witches, 
and had discovered the elixir which 
kept Ingebrun and all her friends 
young, and Peregrinus and Bene- 
merens, who had accompanied Inge- 
brun on her travels, and there was 
Argentile (one of the few, indeed, of 
whom Ludovic approved), and who 
had been at King Arthur’s Court and 
lived in the loveliest house in the 
world by the side of the sea, and was 
very well brought-up besides; and 
there was Faunus (also Ludovic’s 
friend), who was descended from a 
Greek philosopherand a Wood Nymph, 
and was the merriest person in the 
world, and by far the cleverest, and 
there’ was Rudolf, Argentile’s 
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“INGEBRUN HAD INSTANTLY DASHED OFF TO DRESS HERSELF APPROPRIATELY.” 
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brother, who had no- manners 
but could knock down tramps 
with his little finger, and a charm- 
ing young man like Catullus, who 
said brilliant things, but not too 
often. 

Ingebrun greeted them all rap- 
turously, especially the Poet, who 
wrote such lovely poems and was so 
gay besides, and she was de- 
lighted, too, that they would all now 
be able to share in the Opal Adven- 
ture. 

““Duchess Ingebrun,”’ said the Poet, 
as soon as he could, “‘ have you seen 
the Chimaera yet? I have been 
taming one for you during the whole 
of last year, and yesterday I had him 
placed secretly near your lake as a 
surprise. His appearance is terrific, 
but he is really quite harmless, 
though fond of cream and inclined to 
mischief. I should not let him into 
your dairy if I were you. Please 
accept him as a small birthday gift, 
and give him any name you may 
think appropriate.” 

“Oh !”’ exclaimed Ingebrun, ‘‘could 
anything have pleased me more? 
I always longed for a Chimaera, but 
was never allowed to have one at 
home. Let us go down and make 
friends with it at once. Will it help 
us with the adventure, do you think ? 
It shall never leave me, and I will 
have a charming basket made so that 
it can he in front of the drawing- 
room fire.” 

They were all very excited when 
they heard about the opal adventure, 
and the Poet was nearly wild with 
delight. 

“Let us, Duchess Ingebrun, trust 
ourselves to the Chimaera,”’ he said. 
‘** He will carry us instantly into the 
middle of any adventure we may de- 
sire. He is a very sensitive beast, 
with acute perceptions, although he 
appears thick-skinned. You may 
easily gain perfect control over him.”’ 
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So they all started enthusiastically , 
without even telling Ludovic, who 
would have certainly disapproved, 
and probably have prevented their 
going, and soon reached the lake. 
In a minute the Chimaera came 
bounding up, for he had heard the 
Poet’s voice, and was a well-trained, 
affectionate creature. He was quite 
beautiful, bright purple and emerald- 
green, and if you gave him a saucer 
of flaming brandy to lap up, he would 
probably never leave you again. He 
crouched down, and Ingebrun, the 
Poet, Benemerens, Argentile, Hippo- 
lyta and Rudolf climbed on his back. 
Sélysette could not even ride an 
elephant without getting giddy, and 
Peregrinus had the same unreason- | 
able dislike of Chimaeras that other 
people have of cats, so these and the 
others preferred staying behind and 
playing about in the garden. 

The Poet whispered something in 
the Chimaera’s ear, and off it flew 
right over the great unexplored forest, 
as fast as the wind and faster, and 
over the hills, and right down to the 
sea, and there, at the sea’s edge, they 
saw a white marble palace with 
great gardens and terraces covered 
with crimson roses. - 

““ Here,”’ said the Poet, “lives my 
friend, the Enchantress. She is older 
than the world, and is full of that 
strange and secret beauty which 
created the stars. She is always 
weaving new spells, and these mingle 
with the texture of our lives and make 
them endurable. How she will re- 
ceive us depends very much on her 
mood, of course. But however angry 
she may be, she will probably not do 
us any permanent harm. So you 
really need not be nervous, whatever 
happens.” 

Here the Chimaera swept down- 
wards magnificently and crouched be- 
fore the great entrance of the marble 
lace. 
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“It is quite out of 
the question,” said the 
Poet, as they de- 
scended, ‘“‘that we 
should approach the 
great Enchantress in 
these impossible 
modern clothes, but I 
keep a store of appro- 
priate and mystic 
robes under the Chi- 
maera’s left wing. I 
will clothe you all 
symbolically.” And 
he produced from a 
large embroidered 
bag a succession of 
amazing and radiant 
garments which he 
distributed among the 
others, but he himself 
and Ingebrun' were 
always suitably 
dressed for such occa- 
sions. 

They then entered 
the great hall, all 
ivory and silver, and 
in the next, which 
glowed with every 
beautiful colour like 
copper heated in the 
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furnace, stood a great a = 
fashioned of ep 


throne 
mysterious stones 
whose names the gods 
had forgotten before 
the creation of man. 

But the enchantress herself was 
dancing round the hall, flashing from 
side to side like a mad butterfly. 
She was clad in the brightest colours, 
and moved as though blown by soft 
swift winds. Her face was elfish, 
and full of mischief, and she smiled 
maliciously. She seemed made of 
air. 

‘¢ She is not in a reasonable mood,”’ 
said the Poet, as he advanced tenta- 
tively towards her. She saw him and 
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“*THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS,’ HE SAID, ‘IS NOW NO LONGER A PUZZLE TO ME.'” 


whirled to meet him, pausing in front 
of him for a moment like a piece of 
thistle-down. 

‘* Good friend,”’ she cried, in a shrill 
thin voice, “‘ the wind blows wildly 
to-day. Will you see an enchant- 
ment ? Will you follow the wind’s 
changes ? Then obey the spell—you 
and those you have brought with 
you.”’ She blew softly in the eyes 
of each with her wicked, mocking 
mouth, then away she danced as 
wildly as before. 
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“I know what’s going to happen, 
gasped the Poet, who knew her ways 
better than most people. “ We shall 
all keep on turning into all sorts of 
different things, and have to find our 
real selves again afterwards. It’s 
a-rather-breathless-sort-of-game.”’ 

But as he spoke, he turned sud- 
denly into a great golden eagle and 
flew straight through one of the open 
windows of the Hall. 

He had spoken the truth. The 
spell was this, that according to the 
light you stood in, you turned into 
something appropriate to your charac- 
ter. Whenever the light changed 
you changed also, which happened, 
therefore, pretty well every minute. 
The point was to discover the light 
which would turn you back into your 
own shape again. It is a good, if 
aggravating game, but too exciting 
for most people. 

The spell worked instantly. Hip- 
polyta was whirled away, very in- 
dignant because she was afraid of 
her hair getting untidy, and found 
herself growing in the garden in the 
form of a tiger lily. Benemerens 
became a pilot, Rudolf a pelican, 
Argentile a Saxon princess, Faunus 
Skeat’s Dictionary; Ingebrun turned 
into a peacock, and trailed along the 
marble terrace, feeling uncomfortable 
but effective. 

** Oh, that must be Hippolyta,”’ she 
thought, with remarkable intuition, 
as a magnificent tiger-lily sprang up 
exactly infront ofher. ‘‘ How quaint 
and cross she looks. Ah! now she’s 
changing into something else.” 

“This is much worse than living 
in a kaleid——’’ began Hippolyta, 
the tiger lily, as the sun disappeared 
momentarily behind a cloud. 

““——oscope,” she ended, as a 
Turkish lady. 

“Well, I’m going into the shade 
and see what happens there,” thought 
Ingebrun, and entered a little wood 
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close by, and instantly became a 
faun. 

She ;wanderedabout the wood” in 
this shape for some time, very merry 
and eating quantities of acorns and 
fungi, which she had never properly 
enjoyed before. Soon she came to 
an open space where a young Botti- 
celli-looking man was vainly trying 
not to turn into a wild boar, which he 
found less becoming shape on the 
whole. 

Before she could offer any advice, 
she herself turned rapidly into a 
nut-tree and began for the first time 
to feel annoyed. 

She tried hard to collect herself, 
but as each of her nuts contained a 
separate thought, this was by no 
means easy, and she had such a head- 
ache when, after an hour or so, she 
turned into a panther, that she began 
seriously to wish the game to end. 

Just at this moment Faunus ap- 
peared like one of Lear’s Nonsense 
Drawings—he was cross, if you like. 

“A nice scrape you’ve got us into 
this time,’’ he said, somehow or other 
recognising Ingebrun. “It’s not 
likely we shall ever get our proper 
shapes again—and what’s to happen 
if it grows dark before we find the 
right light ; we shall just disappear 
altogether, I suppose ? Benemerens 
is blazing away like a bon-fire, and 
no one is enjoying themselves at all 
Well, it’s your adventure; what do 
you propose doing ? ” 

““I don’t know,” said Ingebrun, 
quite subdued. 

They walked together, rather 
gloomily, out of the wood. But as 
they reached the border, Faunus 
whizzed away as a flash of lightning 
terrified lest he should set fire to any- 
thing, but Ingebrun became a queen, 
which might have amused her at any 
other time, but not now when she 
couldn’t properly appreciate the pretty 
clothes she was wearing. 
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She thought it best to make her 
way back to the palace, for she did 
not suppose the effect of the spell 
would last after sunset, and it was 
now late afternoon. On her way she 
turned into a mermaid and a mush- 
room and a flying-fish, which took 
time, but she at last reached the Hall, 
which was now lighted with a thou- 
sand opal lamps, and there, to her 
extreme relief, she recovered her own 
shape again. 

The Enchantress was now seated 
on her throne—an austere Queen with 
grave, sad eyes, clad in an opal robe 
which flowed around her and lay on 
the floor at her feet like a pool of 
shimmering water. 

Almost at:the same moment as 
Ingebrun, there entered a steel-clad 
warrior, a hobby-horse, a wood- 
nymph, a French actress, a salad-bowl 
and a peal of laughter, which changed 
into the Poet, Rudolf, Argentile, Hyp- 
polyta, Benemerens and Faunus re- 
spectively, all quite furious (except 
the Poet and Argentile). 

‘This has indeed been a sublime 
experience,”’ said the Poet, as he knelt 
and kissed the great Queen’s hand. 

She did not speak, but gazed far and 
far away along her great Hall, but they 
all felt themselves surrounded by an 
atmosphere of friendliness. Indeed, 
ever since then, Hippolyta, Ingebrun, 
and Argentile have been three times 
as beautiful as they were already, so 
she evidently did not look upon them 
with disfavour. They now mounted 
the Chimaera once more, and on the 
way back the Poet told his experi- 
ences. 

’ ** The transmigration of souls,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘is now no longer a puzzle to 
me. I have lived at least a thousand 
years this afternoon. I was first a 
gold-crowned eagle and flew straight 
through the gates of the sun, then the 
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guardian dragon of the golden apples 
of the Hesperides, then Paris, and 
loved Helen, then Duchess Ingebrun 
herself ae 

Ingebrun, very much interested, 
wanted to ask lots of questions, but 
Hippolyta, who was getting bored, 
wouldn’t let her. 

“* Pity you didn’t turn into a Poet,”’ 
said Benemerens, who was still as 
cross as cross, and didn’t admire the 
Poet. 

Besides, he had had a very be- 
wildering time indeed—being first a 
lobster, and then a lobster-pot, and 
then a captain quelling a mutiny, 
then a man-of-war, then a piano, all 
out of tune, then the Babes in the 
Wood, and lots of other things be- 
sides, so no wonder he was upset. 

Argentile, on the other hand, had 
changed into all sorts of gay and 
lovely creatures, princesses and birds 
of paradise, and water-lilies, and 
angels and people in ballads, and 
had enjoyed herself immensely. 

Rudolf had been an Irish terrier 
and a brass band, and a parrot, and 
everything else disagreeable, and felt 
for the first time in his life a trifle 
ashamed of himself—but he soon re- 
covered. 

Ingebrun was, on the whole, quite 
contented with her day, so was the 
Chimaera, who had fed on crimson 
roses and blue flames to such an ex- 
tent that he nearly bolted going home. 

They found Sélysette quite frantic 
because Ingebrun had quite forgotten 
her garden-party, so all the people 
came, and Sélysette had to invent 
three hundred and eighty-five fibs 
(none of which we believed) to account 
for Ingebrun’s absence. But of 
course, if people will be unadventurous 
and remain at home, they must 
ore to be placed in awkward posi- 

ions. 


By GUY RAWLENCE, 


litustrated by H Herbert Holiiway 


. XCELLENCY !”’ 
** Yes, Saidro,” I answered. 


‘Excellency,’ again came the voice through thedusk, “ you 
have heard it said that I am a seer of visions ? ”’ 

**So I was told by Quiste, the innkeeper, and by Manneo, the cobbler.”’ 

“It is true, Excellency.” 

The silence of the mountains was all | “around us. I gazed up at the 
sky; three stars were twinkling down on the earth with smiling faces. 
From the valley came the murmur ofa torrent, seething in icy riot over the 
stones. In the West, above a gaunt ridge of rock, the sunset had faded 
to the palest green. Above, the heavens were limpid like a lake. 
Again came the voice. 

‘“*Excellency, they speak truly. To you I have been Saidro, the guide, 
but to the people of the villages I am Saidro, the Dreamer. I have 
seen strange things up here on the mountain, Excellency, visions of Life 
and Death. I have seen unknown people wandering in a world of mist, 
some things terrible, and some very sweet. It is when I am alone up here ont he 
heights that I have these dreams, and, Excellency, they make me wonder 
why I am permitted to see these sights which are hidden from others.” 

The firelight flickered for a moment on his face. His dark eyes 
gazed intently before him as if even then beholding something extra- 
ordinary. The eyes of Saidro the Dreamer were black and mysterious, 
having in them a look of strange knowledge and understanding. His 
expression was one of striking languour. 

** Tell me of these visions,”’ I said. 

The Spaniard threw a pine knot on the dying fire, and it hissed and 
cackled to a tiny flame. 

‘“'You would not care to listen, Excellency,’ answered Saidro, ‘“‘ be- 
sides, of what use would it be? These dreams are, perhaps, my fancy, 
and have no meaning.” 

“What else could they be?” I asked. 

*“ Messages from Our Lady, Excellency,” murmured the man, crossing 
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himself. ‘“‘ Messages sent to teach 
and guide me. Heaven’s ways are 
strange ways, Excellency.”’ 

“Tell me, Saidro, what do you 
see?” 

He sat silent, and the stillness 
of the night seemed heavy, and the 
sound of gushing water echoed 
rhythmically. Near at hand a stone 
dislodged itself and fell crashing down 
into the gloom, striking at length far 
below. I waited tensely for the 
man to answer, eager for his reply— 
this Dreamer of the Heights. 

‘“T have vague memories only, 
Excellency,’”’ the Spaniard said after 
a while, “glimpses of unknown 
things. I hear whispered commands 
and prayers. I see men working 
and suffering, but no joy. Some- 
times, Excellency, when I remember 
more, the dreams are sad and 
full of misery. But at times the 
visions make me _ think _ great 
thoughts, and I almost fathom 
the world’s secrets.” 

- Tell me of your dreams,” I 
urged. 

The man raised himself on his elbow 
and lit a cigarette. He was slow 
and deliberate. 

‘‘ There is one, Excellency.” 

I waited curiously interested. 

‘“It happened some time since. 
It was near to Easter. You know, 
Excellency, I am a lonely man, sepa- 
rated from everyone; but then I 
had one friend, a friend whom I found 
it possible to love, faithful always. 
In winter, when times were hard and 
I was ill, he stayed by me, patient 
and loving. I had scarce spoken to 
anyone for thirty years. I had lived— 
a wanderer in the mountains. 
Why, you ask? It is thirty years, 
Excellency, since I killed the man 
who took my wife—that is why. 
It was in the wood above my home 
that we fought——”’ The Spaniard 
knocked the ash from his cigarette. 


His expression had grown fierce, his 
eyes wild. 

““T have been wandering, Excel- 
lency,’’ he continued quickly. ‘* Well, 
I had this one friend, sefor, and he 
was a dog. I loved him as well as 
my life. Better, perhaps. I cannot 
speak of it and tell how I cared for 
him. Then he died, and I wept like 
a child. I met the Curé of the town 
on the same day, and he called me a 
heretic because I-wept for a creature 
that had no soul. I became angry, 
and told the Curé that the good God 
had made my dog as well as myself, 
—that I was the worse-made of 
the two. Then the Curé said I was 
a blasphemer and son of the devil, 
and forbade me to enter his church. 
I turned from him, and, going back 
to my hut, took the body that I had 
so loved, and carried it up to the 
mountains. When I had reached a 
place high up in a cleft of the rocks, 
where bubbles a tiny stream, a place 
which looks towards the sunrise, ‘I 
buried him, where I, too, might lie 
when the time came. 

‘And, Excellency, while I waited 
for the dawn, up there on the heights, 
weary and sad, with the darkness all 
around me, I thought of the mysteries 
of Life and Death, and the gloom 
faded away, and I caught a glimpse 
of the Unknown.” 

The rim of a full moon was rising 
behind the side of the mountain, a 
little arc of living silver. The night 
was under a spell, a ban of stillness. 
High over the sleep-wrapt earth the 
tiny stars winked drowsily, like the 
eyes of tired children. 

Saidro the Dreamer blew a cloud 
of smoke into the air, his pale face 
sad and thoughtful. 

‘IT saw, Excellency,” he continued, 
‘countless numbers of all the beasts 
of creation swaying and murmuring. 
Limitless thousands stretching, a huge 
multitude, further than the eye could 
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reach; they moved backward and 
forward—a mighty sea of forms; I 
heard a confused swelling of sound, a 
roar like the beating of myriad 
waves against a wall of iron, now 
rising by crashing cadences into great 
volume, and anon falling to a sobbing 
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stretched into a dim distance—wait- 
ing and expectant.” 

Saidro the Dreamer paused, and 
the silence grew oppressive. This 
plain hill-man awoke in me 
thoughts and wonderings, thrilled 
untouched strings of my heart. Who 
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“THE CURE SAID I WAS A HERETIC, BECAUSE I WEPT FOR A CREATURE THAT HAD NO SOUL.” 


sigh. I shivered, Excellency, as I 
saw those countless millions of crea- 
tures waiting for the end—here on 
what seemed, a huge platform placed 
in the heart of space. Masses of 
cloud hung low over the waiting 
beasts. Rank upon rank they 


was he, this Saidro who knew 
of hidden things and saw strange 
sights ? By trade a guide, by birtha 
Spaniard, but, above all, a son of 
Nature. A child of the mountains 
and of the stars, a man who would 
understand the messages of the air, 
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82 
who could 


Life’s song. 


I looked up again at the moon, and 
it smiled back, serenely reassuring. 


** Then, Ex- 
cellency,”’ he 
continued. “* I 
heard a voice, 
sweet and 
powerful. It 
came from all 
around’ me, 
and a silence 
fell upon the 
multitude, a 
silence of sus- 

ense.”” 

** Creatures 
of the land, of 
the sea, of the 
air,’ spoke 
the Voice. 
**'You are here 
to speak truly 
of the deeds 
you have done 
in the forest 
or on theplain, 
in valleys or 
on mountains. 
Whether you 
have been fair 
in hunting, 
killing only 
your lawful 
prey. If you 
have done 
right in all 
things accord- 
ing to your 
laws—the si- 
lent laws of 
the world. 
Think, then, 


for your sins are many, and the punish- 
ment of wrong is a second death. 

A great moan went up from the 
beasts, louder than any which went 
before. They chafed and fretted, 


read 


' 


in the 
murmurings of water; snatches of 
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and the bodies of strange monsters 
rose up from the ground. Beasts 


which would shake the earth with 


““T HEARD A VOICE SWEET AND POWERFUL.'" 


their tread, who had lived uncounted 
eons back. Thousands of every kind. 


As the Voice 
ceased a great 
cry arose, and 
the sound was 
like the crash- 
ing of myriad 
thunders. 

. “Then 5 it 
was that I 
seemed to see 
into the hearts 
of all these 
creatures, and 
know what lay 
there; strange 
stories were 
those I learnt 
by looking into 
their minds. 
Stories of lives 
spent in the 
waste places 
of earth, in the 
depths of 
forests, by the 
banks of broad 
rivers, on the 
far -stretching 
prairies, andin 
cities. 

“The un- 
known _—i ones 
that lived 
when the 
world {was 
young, ™' had 
floundered in 
the ocean and 
flown across 
the mountains 


in dim primordial centuries. There 
were brilliant birds and gilded insects 
which had known a garden of delight 
wherein were gathered all the fair 
fruits of the world,and thenameof that 
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garden wasEden. Tawny lions told of 
years of hunting on the burning veldt, 
elephants which had roamed out 
their lives in dense jungles, birds 
that had skimmed over the matchless 
orchids of the Amazons, birds of the 
wave that had flown across leagues 
of sea. There were fishes unknown 
to men, finny things which dwelt in 
the depths, monsters larger than a 
human being can imagine, serpents 
of giant size, weird, round, pallid fish 
with smooth, shiny sides spreading 
in a quivering circle. 

** How long, Excellency, I witnessed 
this mighty spectacle I cannot tell, 
but as I looked into the minds of the 


beasts, and read therein their life 
stories—and they were strange, for 
the beasts are wiser than we think— 
I saw amongst the mass of animals, 
pushed hither and thither on the 
bosom of that heaving flood, I saw, 
Excellency, my little dog. 

‘““Then I became very glad in my 
heart, and I read his story. 

** It was little enough, but it showed 
how faithful and loving he had been to 
his master. It was the life story of a 
true friend, Excellency, sincere and 
grateful.” 

The man paused and threw his 
cigarette into the fire. 

“‘ That is all, Excellency,” he said. 


FINALE 


By ANGELA GORDON 


Dear hands, whose touch 
Brought healing often in grey days of pain, 
Rest on this head in blessing once again; 

I only ask thus much. 


® 
Dear eyes that weep, 


Forgetful how you smiled in happy years, 
I pray you, smile upon me through your tears 
Before I fall asleep. 


Dear lips that sigh, 
Nor give me any greeting now save this, 
I crave a parting boon of you: One kiss, 
One word—that word, Good-lye! 


“PRIMROSES CROWD DOWN TO THE WATER'S EDGE.’ 


THE IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XI.—APRIL’S FESTIVAL. 


HEN March is done, and the 

\ \ first sun-bright Aprilmorn- 
ing glitters over budding 

woodland and daisy-span- 

gled field, often a curious feeling of 
discontent, an ill-defined impatience, 
asserts itself amid all the glad- 
ness and exultant life of the young 
spring day. Standing here on the 
ancient rustic foot-bridges spanning 
the stream just where it emerges 
from the wood, and watching the 
bright water rippling through the 
flowery meadow, this old sensation 
of shortcoming, of something want- 
ing in the fulness of the radiant 


season, seems to strike home to the 
heart as it has never done before. 
Knee-deep the brimming tide of 
April blossom rises all around you. 
The tall buttercups cling together by 
the wayside until there seems hardly 
room for one more golden bell; the 
daisies spread beyond, a vast un- 
broken sheet of silver, with the nod- 
ding lady’s-smocks making a rosy 
mist of beauty over all. Everywhere 
the hedgerows are full of fresh green 
spray. In the wood behind, the 
primroses crowd down to the water’s 
edge, where the elders trail their new 
tresses in its gentle glow. But the 
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forest trees still lack fulfilment of the 
universal promise. Though the tree- 
tops overhead are thick with a myriad 
bursting buds, hardly the faintest 
tinge of summer verdure shows against 
the blue. The old storm-fretted greys 
and russets still prevail, and the sun- 
light thrusts its yellow fingers into 
every secret nook and woodland 
hollow just as it did in wintry days 
gone by. 

And it is just now, when April is no 
more a dim and far-away ideal but a 
living, tangible reality, that this im- 
patient longing—the longing for green 
leaves—comes to you with redoubled 
force. Day by day, and week by 
week, you have watched the year 
grow out of the frosty silence of De- 
cember, through January’s penurious 
hours, and the ever-quickening time 
that followed, until at last the first 
gold stars of celandine shone by the 
pathside, and the elms stood out in 
great cliffs of purple blossom against 
the cloud-dappled blue of early 
March. And this one thought grew un- 
checked upon the mind, the thought 
that April would bring an all-suffic- 
ing fulness and perfection, a_ high- 
running sea of colour to every field 
and forest clearing, to the air a thou- 
sand new strains of music, to the 
woods the old dancing frolic of green 
shadows over the fallen leaves below. 
But April has come, and the splen- 
dour of the year still hugs close to 
the warm protecting soil. The tree 
tops, thick and full of budding pro- 
mise, are yet only dark intersections 
against the azure. All the gay pro- 
fusion of sunshine and rich abandon 
of colour beneath will not atone for 
the bare tree stems and unladen 
branches, though they sing like or- 
phean lute-strings all day long in 
the sweet hot wind. April, long 
awaited, has come at last, but the 
summer canopy of green foliage seems 
as remote as ever—infinite leagues 


away under the white cloud-country 
of the glistening southern sky. 

But this old obsession of impatience, 
inveterate as it is unreasoning, owes 
its existence to the fact that it takes 
account of only half a truth. 

Spring paints her picture over the 
sober greys and drabs of winter in 
minute, scarce discernible touches, 
but summer works with a large im- 
pressionist brush. Spring is the true 
year dawn, a sure yet deliberate 
fashioning of a new temple of the 
world, built out of fallen sunbeams, 
tier above tier, until young April 
crowns the topmost pinnacle with its 
joyous shimmering light. In the first 
virgin hours of English April a lull 
seeins indeed to come in the tumul- 
tuous march of things. It is as if the 
young season tarried in the shining 
gala-way of the world, reluctant, 
lingering, though decked and ready 
as for the bridal feast. But this rich 
hiatus in the throng of growth and 
life endures but for a little space. A 
day comes when the old spirit of the 
countryside is swiftly and wonderfully 
changed. The sun burns with an un- 
wonted vigour out of the cloudless 
blue; hill and dale seem to throb 
with a new-awakened energy; the 
stir of the west wind in the tree tops 
dies down to the softest, drowsiest 
murmur, that creeps in the ear like 
a sea-shell song. And over all the 
green alleys of the earth a passion of 
strange new music spreads. Sum- 
mer comes at last as with the sudden 
breaking down of barriers; and to 
stand here now on the ancient foot-’ 
bridge by the wood, watching the 
new impetuous course of things, is to 
be shamed at once out of all past 
niggard discontents. 

It is all like a rushing, overwhelm- 
ing torrent now. Every moment a 
fresh voice comes to the song-laden 
morning ; every moment the shadows 
seem to deepen in the wood behind, as 
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the leaves unfurl their myriad ban- 
ners to the urging light. 

Sweet and low in the greening 
wood-top sounds the croon of the 
wind ; lower, sweeter still the song 
of the brook beneath, as it threads its 
way through the last dim arches of 
hazel, and out into the sunny calm 
of meadowland beyond. Great 
tangles of marsh marigold line the 
bank on either side. A white dnft 
of crow’s-foot clogs the channel here 
and there, and the hurrying water 
breaks it into glittering deltas where 
the honey-bees come down to drink. 
Making a rich deep undertone for 
the merry bird-voices of the wood, 
this sound of the bees is everywhere 
about you—a sound like an invisible 
river of rejoicing overhead; thou- 
sands upon thousands passing swiftly, 
steadily, out and home, passing so 
swiftly that the eye may never see 
the flash of one crystal wing in a 
whole hour’s gazing, yet charging the 
already over-burdened air with more 
music, gilding the refined song-gold 
of the morning with their glad super- 
fluous note. 

All the old familiar sights and 
sounds of springtime are here still, 
yet transfigured into summer depths 
and fulness. Strong and clear from 
the distant thicket comes the black- 
bird’s song, but it is no longer a 
furtive trying over of some of the 
briefest of his fine adagios and mellow 
phrases ; the old ripe leisurely chant 
of summer comes to you unabated 
now through the dazzling mirage of 
the April day. At every link in the 
snowy chain of blackthorn garlanding 
the meadow, thrushes pour out their 
freest, wildest melody. Little oxeyes 
fill the wood behind with whinnying 
silver strains. Deep in the thick 
daisy jungle of the mowing-grass star- 
lings utter their high, insistent, do- 
mineering note unseen, save when one 
thrusts his crimson snake-like head 
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for a moment through the white tut 
of blossom, or slants jubilantly away 
in the sunlight towards the shadowy 
fastness of the wood. 

And one by one, as you wait on 
the crazy moss-grown bridge, the 
migrant minstrels from overseas take 
up their long-abandoned parts in the 
summer symphony. First the little 
willow-wren softly tinkling her peai 
of chariot-bells high up in the topmost 
branches ; and then the wryneck— 
the Cuckoo’s Mate—hilloaing from 
his mazy perch half-way up the elm 
trunk, a strange, penetrating note 
with a vehement uncanny bright- 
ness unlike any other sound in all the 
countryside. The long hailing cry 
echoes up the valley, and dies away 
in blue distance as the bird pursues 
his restless flight. But the sound has 
awakened old, long-dormant memo- 
ries. The first green leaves of April 
and the wryneck’s note, and then the 
cuckoo himself; the old order never 
changes. And now, day by day, you 
will listen until the rich quiet see-saw 
melody is borne upon the breeze out 
of the farthermost azure; and, hard 
upon the heels of his vociferous Mate, 
the cuckoo has come to wanton 
through his English holiday. 

But the sweetest sound in April’s 
glittering festival of song and sun- 
shine is the love-lorn plaint of the 
nightingale. Here, by the brook, an 
old hawthorn stands, its gnarled 
roots jutting out into the stream 
below, centuries of twisted, weather- 
beaten growth above, lifting its 
mantle of new verdure into the tre- 
mulous sultry air. And to this green 
watch-tower, season after season, the 
first nightingale is sure tocome. You 
will never witness the hour of his re- 
turning ; no one has ever seen the 
nightingale come or go. All you can 
be certain of is this: that yesterday 
he was not, but to-day his soft lin- 
gcring cadence fills the old thorn-bush 
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And while this matchless voice wells 
out upon the sunlight, all other voices 
of the morning seem for the moment 
overpowered. 

If you would hear the nightingale’s 
true song as the ages know it, you 
must look for him in some such wild 
deserted haunt as this. The village 
pensioner-bird, trilling in the hedge- 
row for his supper, will give you only 
a disjointed clockwork strain. You 
must wait for him here by his ances- 
tral halting-place to catch his true 
authentic music unawares. As you 
listen, under the green twilight of the 
hazels, his first low indolent note 
drifts out upon the air. It is like the 


tuning-up of some priceless cithara, 
the strings just moved with the 
lightest touch of a master’s hand. 
Then he gives you a quick, bright 
chord or two, struck at random here 
and there in the silvern scale, and 
then the deep pondering note once 
more, sad and slow, repeated over 
and over again. A moment more 
and he is in the thick of his 
pell-mell music; it is the whole 
blithe pageant of the springtime 
translated into song; living blue 
sky and dancing sunbeams and all 
the sweet largesse of April blossom 
given Over again in rippling joyous 
sound. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE GIFT. 

ORD HARLSMORE’S - second 
cab took him from the dingy 
purlieus of Gray’s Inn Road 
towards Kilburn. He sat with 

his hands resting on the doors of the 
hansom, looking out into the gather- 
jig twilight. His eyes, sometimes 
unboyish in their hardness, seemed to 
soften into tenderness. 

When a youth, on the verge of 
manhood, falls in love for the first 
time, he seldom allows his common- 
sense to guide him in his selection 
of a sweetheart. It would be im- 
possible to frame any coherent law 
regulating calf-love. Its object is 
- not of necessity either young or beau- 
tiful. And yet the flame excited in 
the victim’s breast burns for its 
brief hour more fiercely than that 
kindled by any later and more de- 
liberate attachment. 

Lord Harlsmore, with his unyouth- 
ful shrewdness, might have been ex- 
pected to pass through the period of 
distemper, common to boys and 
puppies alike, with some measure of 
cynical nonchalance. It might have 
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been thought that an unawakened 
moral consciousness would have pre- 
cluded unselfish love, but this was 
not the case. He had abandoned 
himself to his passion with an utter 
disregard of consequences which 
might have been admirable had it not 
led him to steal his mother’s tiara. 
In any social community, it can be 
laid down safely as a rule without an 
exception, that the love which ig- 
nores the penal code is a public 
nuisance. 

Lucilla Phillips was by no means a 
bad girl. She might be appropriately 
described as a goodish girl. In the 
hard struggle for a meagre subsis- 
tence upon a platform where appear- 
ance and charm are assets, it is 
scarcely possible to preserve the bloom 
of a sanctified innocence. There was 
no undue sensitiveness about Lucilla. 
She did not shrink from the market- 
place. She brought her wares to the 
appointed stall, and exhibited them 
boldly and without reserve to the 
best advantage. 

But although Lucilla had no mock 
modesty and a merely feigned deli- 
cacy, she did not belong to that clas 
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of her sex who are willing to sacrifice 
everything for a life of ease. She 
accepted pleasure with satisfaction 
when it came her way, but she worked 
hard and kept a roof over her mother’s 
head and her own by dint of her exer- 
tions. Lucilla was good-looking and 
could dance and sing, though by no 
means perfectly. Her qualifications, 
however, were sufficient to raise her 
from the chorus of musical comedy 
to a small singing part. 

This prominence had _ brought 
Lucilla a few admirers, amongst 
whom was Lord  Harlsmore. 
Lucilla, who was eight years his 
senior, accepted his admiration wil- 
lingly, for good food and a few trinkets 
were its pleasant sequence. She 
treated him sedulously as a boy, and 
to render him still more innocuous, 
she invited him to her home and 
introduced him to her mother. 

When the cab stopped at a small 
house in Kilburn, one of a row of 
precisely similar edifices, Lord Harls- 
more alighted quickly. He knocked 
at the door and waited with a thump- 
ing heart. 

It was Lucilla herself who opened it. 

“Why, it’s you!” she cried, and 
laughed with an inflection intended 
to denote delighted surprise. Yet 
no one in that road dreamed of re- 
sponding to the door-knocker without 
a preliminary peep through the par- 
lour window. 

““Are you glad to see me, Lu- 
cilla ? ” 

“I thought you were dead. Well, 
you have been a long time in coming 
to see me! I began to think of ad- 
vertising for you in the newspapers. 
But come in, do.” 

Lord Harlsmore entered. 
seemed embarrassed. 

** Are you alone ? ”’ he asked. 

“Quite alone. Mother’s out.” Mrs. 
Phillips was at that moment gasping 
for breath, Jost in her hurried ascent 
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of the stairs. “I was sitting in this 
room, thinking.” 

““ Of what ? ” 

“Oh, you needn’t ask.” She 
smiled on him. “Why have you 
been away from me so long? Ah, 
you needn’t answer. I know.” 

** What do you know ? ” 

She sat on a wicker chair and he 
sat on the sofa. 

“TI shocked you the last time you 
were here. Don’t you remember ? I 
said how glad I would be if some 
kind friend gave me two hundred 
pounds. You thought it was a hint. 
Oh, don’t deny it. I blush fiery red 
whenever I think of it.” 

“I didn’t take it as a hint.” 

She gave him a look of reproach, 
shaking her head sorrowfully. “I 
know you did, You thought me a 
greedy, mercenary girl, and you went 
away in disgust.” 

**No, no, no!” expostulated the 


“IT don’t blame you,” said Lucilla, 
magnanimously. ‘Your mistake 
was quite natural, but, oh, you don’t 
half know me. I shouldn’t demean 
myself so far. It never crossed my 
mind till afterwards that you might 
think I was asking you for the money. 
As if ’—she added indignantly—“ I 
would take money from a stranger.”’ 

* Astranger, Lucilla? Iam hardly 
a stranger.” 

She held out her left hand while 
she wiped her eyes with her right. 
‘You are a dear friend,’ she 
said. 

‘Don’t cry, Lucilla,’ the boy im- 
plored. ‘‘ You’re quite wrong. I 
never dreamt you were asking me 
for money, and I certainly wasn’t 
disgusted.”’ 

‘“Why did you become so silent 
and go away so quick,and whyhaven’t 
you been since ? ’’ demanded Lucilla. 
As a matter of fact, she had made 
the suggestion, with intention, and 
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had been discomfited by the apparent 
frigidity of its reception. 

“* Because I hadn’t any money, and 
I was distressed not to be able to give 
you what you required so urgently.” 
' : Lucilla drew her hand away. “‘Then 
you must have thought I was hinting.”’ 

“No, I didn’t. I knew your re- 
mark was unconscious. You never 
told me what you wanted it for.” 

Lucilla folded her hands on her lap. 
“No, I didn’t. Ill tell you now. It 
wasn’t for me at all; it was for a 
friend of mine. There was the chance 
of a lifetime, which could never occur 
again. But I hadn’t any money to 
help my friend, and that hurt me, 
oh, so cruelly.” 

*““Has the chance gone by?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“Oh, no. But neither of us is the 
least likely to get hold of the money.” 
She sighed deeply, and a real tear 
dimmed her eye. ‘* Things are just 
horrid.” 

** How kind you are to your friends, 
Lucilla.” 

JLucilla looked up, suspecting sar- 
casm, but was satisfied that none was 
intended. ‘‘ One must do to others, 
you know, as one wants to be done by.”’ 

“You are happy making other 
people happy,” said the youth ar- 
dently. “‘ Ah, I wish you would make 
me happy.” 

Lucilla roused herself. ‘“‘ Shall we 
light the gas ?”’ she asked. 

“No, don’t. Lucilla, do you know 
why I have been away so long? I’ve 
been trying to get you this money. 
Only I’m a little disappointed it isn’t 
for you after all. I don’t feel par- 
ticularly keen on making your lady 
friends happy.” 

_ “ My lady friends ? ” 

“It is a lady, I suppose.” 

" 66 Who ? 9 
« “The person you want to make 
happy.” 

Lucilla turned and looked at the 


youth in astonishment, and then she 
laughed a little. She was not the 
person to seek money for lady friends. 
“It was to buy a business,” she ex- 
plained. ‘“‘I should have been a—a 
kind of partner.” 

“You would have left the stage ? ’ 

66 Oh, yes.” 

“I’m glad of that. I don’t think 
I like you to be on the stage.”’ He 
rose and came close to her, sitting 
down on the arm of her chair. ‘“* Lu- 
cilla, see what I’ve brought you.” 
He pressed the bank-notes into her 
hands, and let the bag of sovereigns 
drop into her lap. 

‘““ What is it? Whatisit?’’ She 
felt the paper crackle between her 
fingers and she heard the chink of 
gold. “It’s money! it’s money! ” 

“For you, Lucilla: to make you 
happy.” 

““ How much ? ” she breathed. 

“*’ Two hundred pounds.” 

‘“Two hundred pounds!’ she 
echoed. She sat still lost in thought. 
*“ You’ve brought it for me? ”’ 

‘Yes, for you.” His arm was 
round her neck, and he drew her close 
to him and kissed her. Fora moment 
she sat unresisting, and then she 
sprang up. 

‘* No, no,” she cried, and rubbed her 
face vigorously with her hand, as if 
to efface the touch of his lips. “*‘ How 
dare you do that ? ” 

‘““I beg your pardon, Lucilla.’ he 
answered humbly. 

‘* Light the gas.” 

He did as he was bid. She stood 
clutching the notes and the bag in 
either hand, her eyes looking into 
dim distance. | 

‘** Pull down the blinds, please.”’ 

He did so. 

“Two hundred pounds, did you 
say ?” 

“Yes, Lucilla.” 

She stared at him. 
expect for this ? ” 


** What do you 
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“Expect, Lucilla ? ” 

“T took you for a boy—I——”’ 
She stopped suddenly. 

‘*T am old enough to love you,” 
he answered simply. 
“To love me!” 
with a heavy thud on the floor. 

still held the notes. 

* Lucilla, Lucilla, can’t you under- 
stand—haven’t you seen—Lucilla, 
don’t you think you could love 
me?” He came towards her with 
outstretched arms. 

‘You musn’t touch me, Lord 
Harlsmore,”’ she said fiercely. ‘‘ Take 
these notes. I don’t want them.” 
She held them towards him 

** Why won’t you take them ? ” 

“Why! Because I’m not for sale.” 

He stood and stared at her. “ Lu- 
cilla, have you misunderstood me ? 
I love you dearly, and I want you 
to be my wife.” 

Lucilla allowed astonishment to 
creep over her face. ‘‘ Your wife!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“‘ Then you are a boy 
after all.” 

The strained look in her eyes gave 
place to one of perplexity. She 
picked up the bag of gold. “Sit 
down, Gussie,’”? she said, “and 
let us talk over this matter 
sensible-like.”’ 

With reluctance he resumed his 
seat and she sat nursing the gold and 
smoothing the notes with loving 
fingers. 

“When you asked that 
money—’’ he began. 

** Which I never did,” interrupted 
Lucilla, with a suspicion of tartness. 

“When you said how glad you 
would be if only you could have two 
hundred pounds, I went away won- 
dering how I could get it. I was 
determined to get it somehow, at 
any cost.” 

‘Where did you get it?” 

There was a moment’s [silence. 

** My mother gave it to me.”’ 


The bag dropped 
She 


for 


“* Did you tell her it was for me ? ” 

** No—no. But I daresay she 
guessed.” 

“* Did she ? ” said Lucilla. 
does not sound likely. However 

“I swore that I would not see you 
again until I brought the money 
with me. It took me a little time 
to get it, but I managed it at last.” 

*‘Evidently,”” Lucilla was think- 
ing. ‘“‘ You’re eighteen, aren’t you ? 
You don’t come into your property 
until you’re twenty-five. Isn’t that 
so?” 

** And not much then, I’m afraid. 
My father was disgracefully extra- 
vagant.”’ 

“‘ T’ve heard tales of him. I think 
you are a chip off the same block. 
But, touching our marriage, how are 
we to live? Have you thought that 
out ?”’ 

“I thought,” said the lad shame- 
facedly, “‘ that the money I’ve brought 
you might make things easy for the 
time being.” 

“Oh, Isee. It wasn’t only for me.”’ 

** ‘Yes, it was.” 

“* Of course it was,” she said sooth- 
ingly. ‘But it wouldn’t go far, 
would it ? ”’ 

“I hoped to get more,” said 
Lord Harlsmore, ‘‘ but that cursed 


** That 


” 


Jew—— 
“You got it from the Jews?” 
cried Lucilla acutely. ‘* Now I under- 


stand. Why did you tell me that 
bunkum about your mother ? ”’ 

The boy looked foolish and did not 
answer. 

“* Now, my dear Augustus, I’m ever 
so much older than you—at least— 
well, three years, and I’m going to 
talk sense to you. Marriage is out 
of the question. You haven’t any 
money and I haven’t any. Besides, I 
don’t love you.” 

‘You would learn to love me,” 
said Augustus, as many older men 
have said before him. 
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“Yes, but I don’t want to.” Lu- 
cilla tittered a little. ‘“*‘ You see, I— 
I—liked you as a nice boy to take me 
out to supper and that sort of thing, 
but it was never in my thoughts to 
marry you.” 

_“You think I’m too young?” 


““T’ve been engaged for seven 
years. My young man used to go to 
the same school as I did—in the 
same building, I mean. It was a 
board school—I’m not ashamed. 
We’ve always meant to marry, but 
time does slip by, and there wasn’t 
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“YOU MUSTN'T TOUCHsME, LORD HARLSMORE,' SHE SAID FIERCELY.” 


“IT think you are too young for 
me,” said Lucilla. ‘I’m sorry to 
hurt your feelings because I do like 
you so very much. But I haven’t told 
you everything yet. I’m engaged.” 

Lord Harlsmore ‘paled. ‘ En- 
gaged to be married ? ” 


enough of money in either of our 
pockets.” 

Lord Harlsmore’s eyes were those 
of a stricken angel. ‘‘ You love 
some one else ? ”’ 

“Yes, I do. From my heart, I 
do. A few months ago, Edward’s 
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employer offered to sell him a share 
in the dairy for two hundred pounds.” 

‘* He was the friend, then ? ”’ 

36 Y es,” 

There was a silence, and then Lord 
Harlsmore dropped his face between 
his hands in genuine distress; his 
shoulders moved convulsively. 

* You'll get over it all right, old 
boy,” said Lucilla, touched in spite 
of herself. She laid down the wealth 
she held,and went to his side, placing 
her hand upon his shoulder. 

“It’s nothing to you, of course,” 
muttered the boy, “but you’ve 
broken my heart.” 

‘** Buck up, old fellow. You'll soon 
forget me, before your moustache has 
grown.” 

This insult stung the youth. He 


sat up. “I shave,” he said indig- 
nantly. 

Lucilla laughed gaily. ‘“‘ Of course 
you do.” 


‘ I suppose I had better go away,” 
he said sullenly. 

‘But you'll come and see me 
again. Oh, I do want you to remain 
a friend of mine. I have so few real 
friends.” 

‘** T don’t want to see you with that 
other fellow,’’ said Lord Harlsmore 
eran Se it , 
**No, no.” Lucilla quite realised 
that such a meeting was undesirable 
from every point of view. “ But 
you won’t forget me all at once, will 


you?” 

He looked at her with troubled 
eyes. 
® “TI shall never forget you as long 
as I live. Good-bye.” 


She held out her hand, and he 
grasped it. 

‘Good-bye, Augustus. I am so 
SOITy.”” 

He went towards the door. She 
stood on the hearthrug and her heart 
began to beat. He opened the door. 

“Good-bye again,” he said. 
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** Augustus ! ” 

He turned. 

“You've ”’—her voice broke— 
*‘ you’ve forgotten——”’ 

ce What ? 99 sal 

She indicated the gold and notes 
that lay upon the table. 

“On, that’s yours.” 

66 Mine ! 93 

“* You need it to make you happy.” 

** Augustus ! ” : 

He went out of the room. She 
clapped her hands, her eyes shining 
with a joyful light. And then she 
sprang towards the door. She found 
Lord Harlsmore fumbling with the 
door-latch in the darkened passage. 

“How can I ever thank you?” 
she cried. 

“IT don’t want to be thanked.” 

““Oh, you have made me so, so 
happy.” 

“IT can’t help that.” 

“You're a dear. A real dear.” 

“I can*t open this door.” 

‘Let me try.” 

They stood face to face in the nar- 
row hall. 

“You’re only a boy,” she ex- 
claimed, and throwing her arms round 
his neck, kissed him several times. 

*‘ Lucy, Lucy, what is this ? ’? came 
in distressed accents from the top of 
the stairs. 

“‘That’s mother,” cried Lucilla, 
laughing hysterically. She opened 
the door, pushed the youth gently 
into the street, and closed the door 
after him. 

She danced down the lobby, danced 
round the gold and notes, flung her 
arms round her mother, and would 
that she could dance too! But that 
was an impossibility. 

It was later that it occurred to her 
that a gift of two hundred pounds 
from a young lordling does not 
sound respectable. So poor Augus- 
tus was converted into a deceased 
aunt. 


96 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE EMBLEM. 


LILIAN was sitting in the drawing- 
room of her father’s house in Sea- 
more place, industriously hemming 
a housemaid’s duster. She had no 
genius for sewing, but plodded on 
industriously, pausing only from time 
to time to admire her handiwork. 
Suddenly she 
jumped up, and 
pushed the 
button of the 
electric bell, 
listening in- 
tently for the 
responding 
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front door bell. Something tells me 
it is out of order again.” 

A bell rang. 

“That is theWfront bell, miss.” 
said Robert. 

“ How strange! I am mistaken, 
then. I wonder who it can be, for 
nobody knows I am at home.”? ¥F- 

‘You are at home, miss ?’”’ asked 
Robert doubtfully. 

‘Certainly. To anybody, even if 
it is a man 
selling Ency- 
clopedias. In 
future, Robert. 
I am always at 
home when I 
am at home. 
I disapprove 


trill. When of any trifling 
the servant with the 
appeared, she truth.” 
regarded him Robert went 
vaguely. out of the 
“I thought room. Lilian 
you rang, fished out of 
miss ? ”’ her workbasket 
“Ah, .so it several reels 
did. But it of cotton, and 
was only to placed them 
make sure the conspicuously 
bell was work- on the table by 
ing. Go at her side, and 
once, Robert, spread the 
and ring every duster over her 
pell in the knee. She put 
hous e, an d “SHE DANCED ROUND THE GOLD AND NOTES. on a second 
outside too. thimble. 


I want to make sure they are all in 
proper order.” | 

The man regarded her with amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ Very good, miss,” he an- 
swered at length. 

‘“‘ A great deal of trouble may arise 
from defective bells,’ said Lilian, 
with the air or one uttering a pro- 
found truth. ‘‘I hope you will test 
them once a day, if not oftener.” 

‘* Certainly, Miss.” 

‘““Go at once, Robert, and try the 


““I do hope it is some one,’’ she 
said aloud. 

She was right. 
The door opened. 

‘*“Lady MHarlsmore,’”? Robert an- 
nounced. 

Lilian rose in haste, relinquishing 
the duster, and extended her thimbled 
hand. 

“How sweet of you!” she cried. 
‘* I was just hoping it might be you.” 

Lady Harlsmore, who walked with 


It was some one. 
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the support of a stick, kissed her 
effusively. 

““How well you are looking, my 
dear. Any one could see with half a 
glance that you’ve been in the 
country.” 

“Do let me help you into a chair. 
Oh, I am so sorry to see you lame. 


I heard that you had been troubled 


with gout.” 

‘‘ It’s much better, thank goodness. 
This is my first day out; and I de- 
termined to come and call. Ive 
been hearing ~ ich funny stories about 
you.” 

‘** About me ?”’ asked Lilian. She 
helped her visitor to settle herself 
comfortably in an armchair, and then 
she returned to her own seat. She 
threaded her needle afresh. 

‘““ Yes, you.”” The countess wagged 
a roguish finger. 

“You won’t mind my going on 
with my work ?”’ asked Lilian anx- 
iously. “It is rather urgent.” 

“What are you doing ? ” 

Lilian displayed her work, not un- 
proudly. “It is a duster,’ she ex- 
plained. ‘“‘I discovered quite by 
chance that the housemaid had run 
out of dusters. So of course [ 
haven’t a minute to lose.”’ 

‘“ Whatever are you doing to it ? ”’ 
asked Lady Harlsmore curiously. 

‘“* Hemming it.” 

‘** Dear me, I never knew that dus- 
ters required hemming.” 

Lilian looked blank. ‘I don’t care 
if they don’t,” she said rebelliously, 
after a moment’s reflection. ‘“ After 
all, to hem a duster is emblematic.”’ 

“Of what ? ” 

‘* Of a chastened spirit. Oh, Lady 
Harlsmore, I am no longer the giddy 
girl I was once. I am in the process 
of re-making. My dear stepmother 
returns with my father very shortly, 
and I am asking her to train me.” 

‘To train you?” 
Yes, I want to learn to be lady- 
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like, and do inane things in a truly 
resigned spirit.” 

Lady Harlsmore laughed. ‘“‘ Oh, I 
see. You’re turning over a new leaf.”’ 

““More than that,” said Lilian, 
with great earnestness. ‘‘I am b2- 
ginning an entirely new book.” . 

“And how long will this phase 
last ? ’’ inquired Lady Harlsmore, her 
fat face crinkling with merriment. 

“It will last for ever, I hope,”’ 
replied Lilian. ‘ You probably don’t 
know the terrible difficulties my levity 
has caused, or the dangers I myself 
have narrowly escaped.” 

“IT think I do,’’ responded Lady 
Harlsmore, laughing heartily. ‘‘ Mrs 
Hemmings is staying with me just 
now, and we have talked about you 
a good deal.”’ 

Lilian started. ‘‘Believe me, Lady 
Harlsmore, I am not so bad as all 
that. There are redeeming features.”’ 

““IT know them, too. Mr. Greville 
told us the whole story. He is a 
good, kind man ; for a whole hour he 
sat in my bedroom, holding Mrs. 
Hemmings’ hand and mine in his, 
and telling us everything.” 

‘* Everything ? ” 

(f 3 Yes.”’ 

Lilian gazed at her visitor. ‘‘ Are 
you sute he told you everything ? ”’ 

‘* He said he had.” 

** Did he tell you about——”’ 

“* About ? ” ) 

‘* How is Lord Harlsmore ? ”’ asked 
Lilian abruptly. 

“That wicked lad ? 
deeply repentant.” 

‘* Then,” said Lilian softly, ‘ yor 
do know everything.”” She rose :.d 
knelt by her visitor’s side. ‘“‘ Dear 
Lady Harlsmore, it must have been 
a great shock to you.” ; 

‘““ A great shock.’? She shook her 
head gravely, and her mauve bonnet 
seemed to shake with emotion. She 
covered her pink face with her white- 
gloved hand. 


Oh, he is 
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“Poor Lady Harlsmore! Oh, how 
grieved I am. Why, you’re laughing!” 

‘““Am I, dear ?”’ said Lady Harls- 
more, with shame. “It was only a 
smile. I couldn’t help it. What do 
you think that sinful lad of mine has 
done ? ”’ 

Lilian turned her face aside. “I 
daren’t think.” 

“ He has sold my tiara to a Jew for 
two hundred pounds.” 

Lilian wrung her hands in anguish. 
“Mr. Benjamin has got it after all! 
I ought to have interposed—I ought. 
You are hysterical, Lady Harls- 
more.”’ 

“Never had hysterics in my life, 
my dear.”’ 

“Then why do you shake with 
laughter in that unwholesome way ? ”’ 

‘“‘I beg your pardon, dear,” said 
Lady Harlsmore, humbly. “I know 
it is very bad form on my part to 
laugh. In my heart I am truly 
grieved. It is terrible that my son 
should do as he has done. I have 
spoken to him with severity ; I have 
even boxed his ears. But I can’t help 
smiling a little.” 

‘““Atwhat ? Icansee nothing even 
remotely humorous.”’ 

“* My deaz, for one thing, that horrid 
girl who was after him has jilted him, 
and for another—he—has—sold my 
tiara to a Jew for—two—hundred — 
pounds! ” 

Lilian returned to her seat. “I 
am going on with my duster till your 
merriment has subsided. I can’t par- 
ticipate in it. I am _ thoroughly 
vexed and annoyed. All my efforts 
seem to have been thrown away. 
Although I have accepted passivity 
aS a permanent discipline, 1 feel a 
natural irritation that my past activi- 
ties should prove futile.” 

Lady Harlsmore leant forward on 
her stick. “My dear,’ she said, 
“bear with an old woman. My tiara 
wasn’t worth twenty pounds; it 
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was paste. My dear husband ar- 
ranged that at a very early stage of 
our married life. To tell the truth, 
it was a relief to me when it was 
stolen. I hated to wear a sham, and 
I was afraid people would talk if I 
never wore it.” 

“A sham!” 

“Of course, I had to make a bit 
of a fuss, and to have the detectives 
down to the Castle, but I prayed 
they might not trace it.” 

*“* And your son sold it to Mr. Ben- 
jamin for two hundred pounds! 
Where is he ? ”’ 

““Who—the Jew?” 

¢ Yes.’’ 

“I believe he is still on the Con- 
tinent trying to negotiate its sale.” 

“Poor Mr. Benjamin ! ”’ 

“‘ But it is funny ? ” queried Lady 
Harlsmore, almost timidly. ‘‘ You 
don’t think it bad form to smile 
slightly, do you ? ” 

“Surely it is as wrong to steal 
imitation diamonds as the real thing.”’ 

Lady MHarlsmore dissolved sud- 
denly into tears. 

“It was his infatuation for that 
girl. I do hope you won’t think him 
so very, very wicked.” 

““What does it matter what I 
think ? ” 

** IT have sometimes hoped that he 
would one day marry a nice, high- 
spirited, sensible girl like you.” 

“Like me? I beg you to under- 
stand that I am neither high-spirited 
nor sensible. I am gentle and wo- 
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anyhow, that some 


‘* Why, I am years older.” 

“Only a very few.” 

Lilian shook her head vigorously 
‘“No, Lady Harlsmore, you may 
discard that notion for ever.” 

““I don’t press it, dear,’’ said Lady 
Harlsmore meekly. “I only men- 
tioned it.” 


THE 


‘‘ Please do not mention it again.” 

There was a pause, and then Lady 
Harlsmore rose. ‘‘My real reason 
for calling was, to ask whether you 
would allow me to bring Mrs. Hem- 
mings to see you?” 

Lilian flushed. ‘“‘ Does she want 


to call?” 
Lady Harlsmore nodded. “ As 
soon as Mrs. Turner returns. Shesees 


she has done you a grave injustice. 
She is a good woman, and wishes to 
make amends; an absurd misunder- 
standing put you both in false posi- 
tions. I shall be truly glad if I can 
do anything to bring you together.”’ 

‘* Now, that is really kind of you,” 
said Lilian heartily. “Of course I 
shall be delighted to meet Mrs. Hem- 
mings. I have much to blame my- 
self for. But, of course, all my errors 
were committed in my unregenerate 
days. I am very different now.” 
She took up her duster and slipped on 
a thimble which had fallen into the 
folds of her dress. 

‘Thank you, dear. Mrs. Hemmings 
and I are going to Bournemouth for 
a little stay, just to recuperate after 
our trying experiences. I should like 
to bring her to see you when we re- 
turn, if your mother is home then.” 

‘*T expect them very shortly.” 

‘* How are the young couple getting 
on ? ’’ asked Lady Harlsmore genially. 

‘‘ The marriage is a great success.” 

‘*T am glad your father is happy.” 

Lilian pursed her lips. “It is 
better to be good than happy,’ she 
said virtuously. ‘‘ He writes me that 
the object of his marriage has been 
fully achieved.” 

Lady MHarlsmore looked slightly 
puzzled. 

‘“One seldom realises what true 
happiness is until one is married,” 
she observed, “‘ and then, usually, it 
is too late.” 

Lilian bent over her duster. “ You 
have not mentioned George—Mr. 
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Hemmings, I mean. I hope he is 
well.” 

““ How stupid of me! Have I ever 
told you how much [ admire him ? 
Well, I have made a suggestion that 
he should travel with Augustus for 
a year on the Continent.” 

“With Lord Harlsmore ! ” 

“Yes, it would be Mr. Hemmings’ 
duty to act as a kind of elder-brother- 
tutor and to train Augustus.”’ 

** Oh, I don’t like that idea at all!” 
cried Lilian. ‘“‘ Suppose—suppose 
Lord Harlsmore were to lead Mr. 
Hemmings astray! Suppose—oh, I 
am certain Lord Harlsmore isn’t a 
proper companion for him at all. In 
fact——” 

“It would be the making of Au- 
gustus.” 

But it might be the undoing of 
the other. Oh. I could not think of 
allowing——”’ 

“* My dear, I don’t think it was pro- 
posed to ask your permission.” 

Lilian crimsoned. ‘‘ Of course not. 
Whatever am I saying ? It has noth- 
ing to do with me. Still——” 

‘* Mr. Greville approves of the idea. 
He thinks the combination will be 
good for both.” 

** Even Mr. Greville makes mistakes 
sometimes,”’ said Lilian stubbornly. 
“* A whole year ! ”’ : 

‘* There is a hitch, however.” 

66 Ah ! 99 : 

‘‘ Augustus refuses to be trained by 
Mr. Hemmings. In fact, he declines 
to be trained by any one. He be- 
came almost rude when I insisted. So 
I sent for Mr. Hemmings, and begged 
him to do his utmost to overcome 
Augustus’ objection.” 

“What is the reason of his ob- 
jection ? ” 

‘* My dear, he actually thinks Mr. 
Hemmings isa prig, and he said sobe- 
fore him in the bluntest way possible. 
I retorted at once that it is better to 
bea prig than a thief. Mr. Hemmings 
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however, did not seem to be the least 
annoyed by Augustus’ incivilities. 
He suggested that I should leave Au- 
gustus and himself to discuss the 
matter, adding that he hoped his 
entreaties might prove effective. So 
I left them together and came on 
here.” 

Lilian jumped up. ‘I must see 
Mr. Hemmings,’ she murmured. 
‘The risk is too great. He has not 
sufficient knowledge of the world.” 

Lady Harlsmore hobbled to her side. 
‘*T believe it is Augustus’ only chance. 
Mr. Hemmings is an upright, honest 
man, and no weakling ; of that I am 
certain, and I know a man when I 
meet one.”’ 

‘* No one thinks more highly of Mr. 
Hemmings than I do,” said Lilian 
proudly. 

“And yet you think my son, not 
yet nineteen, can lead him astray ? ”’ 

Lilian was silent. “‘ It is no business 
of mine,” she said at length. 

‘TI am not so sure,”’ observed Lady 
Harlsmore acutely, “I may be mis- 
taken, but I think you have fallen 
in love with George Hemmings.”’ 

Lilian stammered a denial, but the 
sudden flush that overspread face and 
neck, deprived her words of any 
force they might have had. 

‘““And why not?” asked Lady 
Harlsmore, ‘‘ as you won’t have Au- 
gustus ?”? She pulled the girl to- 
wards her and_kissed, her. 

= ; 
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THE END. 


WuEN Lady Harismore had gone, 
Lilian thought deeply for at least five 
minutes, and then she wiped her eyes. 
She took up the duster, and mechani- 
cally added a few stitches to the 


hem. 
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““A whole year!” she murmured 
aloud. She rose abruptly and rang 
the bell, and the footman appeared 
in due course. 

“* Robert,”’ she said, “do you hap- 
pen to know whether it is usual to 
hem dusters ? ”’ 

Robert seemed perplexed. 
really don’t know, miss.” 

““Could you find out for me? ”’ 
inquired Lilian. “I expect Jane 
will know, but don’t say I asked. 
Justascertain in casual conversation.” 

‘* ‘Yes, miss.”’ 

‘As soon as possible, please. ”’ 

Robert withdrew. Lilian wan- 
dered restlessly about the room. 
In a few minutes the man returned. 

““If you please, miss, Jane says 
to hem dusters is a wilful waste of 
valuable time.” 

““Thank you. That will do.” 

When the door closed, Lilian un- 
picked the half-hemmed duster, shak- 
ing her head sadly, as one might who 
had wandered by mistake up a _ blind 
alley. Suddenly she brightened. She 
drew her workbasket to her side and 
threaded her needle with red silk, 
then she worked steadily. 

Half an hour later the bell rang 
again, and this time Lord Tom was 
ushered into the drawing-room. 

Lilian rose. “‘Why, Tommy, is 
it you?” She held out a cordial 
hand, which the young man grasped. 

“I knew you were back,”’ he cried 
triumphantly. ‘“ Something told me.” 

*“* Something was somebody, I sup- 
pose. Yes, [I’m back; sit down. 
Will you have tea ? ”’ 

““No, thanks. That means ser- 
vants in and out of the room. I want 
to have a little quiet talk.”’ 

** Delighted, I’m sure.’’ She sat 
down and picked up her work. 

‘You seem busy,” he said, after a 
pause. 

“Yes, but with nothing that need 
keep you from talking.” 
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** What are you doing ? ” he asked 
curiously. 

“IT am embroidering a rosebud in 
the corner of Jane’s duster,” ex- 
plained Lilian. “ It is emblematical.”’ 

“* Of what ? ” 

“Of lots of things. Chiefly that 
the useful may be beautiful.” 

*‘Is Jane beautiful] ? ” 

Lilian raised her astonished eyes. 
**I don’t know, I’m sure. Why do 
you ask ? ” 

“I thought you were referring to 
her.” 

“Certainly not. I am referring to 
myself. So far as Jane is concerned, 
this rosebud will serve to remind her 
as she flaps the banisters, that there 
is aworld beyond the stairs. But 
that is only my Scconcany object.” 

‘* And the first ? ”’ 

“* To remind myself that i in my new 
life I need not necessarily cease to be 
—well, good-looking. That is a great 
consolation to me.”’ 

Lord Tom _ smiled indulgently. 
*‘ 'What’s the newest prank, Lilian ?” 

“* The newest prank,” said Lilian, 
with intensity, “‘is the avoidance of 
all pranks. My intention for the 
future is to lead a gentle, womanly 
existence, obeying in all things my 
dear stepmother, putting aside with 
loathing all flippancy, vulgarity, ro- 
bustness and evil companions.” 

‘Where do I come in ? ” asked the 
young man. 

“You don’t. I fear you go out.” 
Lilian sighed a little. ‘‘ I shall miss 
you, Tom, but I’m afraid you are not 
sufficiently in earnest. I do not think 
you are a suitable associate for a 
young girl striving after the delicately 
feminine.” 

Tom seemed about to laugh, but 
restrained himself. ‘* You are always 
pursuing: some ideal, Lilian,’ he 
said; ‘“‘I, too, have pursued an 
ideal, and to-day I have come to 
see if I have attained it.” 
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Lilian hesitated a moment, and 
then she faced him. 

‘“‘ What ideal have you pursued ?”’ 

6¢ You.”’ 

‘“*T am no ideal.” 

‘You are my ideal. Lilian, dear, 
you said I might come to you at the 
end of six months. I know the time 
isn’t up, but I can wait no longer.” 

The duster fell from her fingers. 
She took off her thimble. 

‘*T am sorry,’ she murmured. 
“If I said you might come again in 
six months, it was because I expected 
that by then you would not want to 
come. No, Tom, I am farther away 
from you than ever.” 

‘“*T shall go on hoping,” he said, 
trying to veil his disappointment. 
‘“ Nothing can ea me. I shall 
come again.” 

‘““No, there is no more hope.” 
There was a sound in her voice that 
made him start. 

‘“Do you mean that?” 

6eé Yes.”’ 

‘““There is someone else?” he 
asked with a sudden spasm of jealousy. 

‘* Perhaps.” 

Tom rose from his chair. “I 
refuse to believe you are in earnest, 
Lilian. You told me only a few 
weeks ago that there was no one else.’ 

“* That was long, long ago. It was 
true enough then. Ah, Tom, don’t 
look so unhappy. You don’t really 
love me. You only like me.” 

“That is absurd,” he cried indig- 
nantly. “I love you dearly.” 

“No, you don’t. A woman always 
knows. You think me ‘great fun.’ 
That is all.” 

‘*T wonder who this fellow is that 
has got hold of you.” 

‘“No one has got hold of me. I 
don’t suppose he will have me. And 
yet——””’ 

‘* Has he proposed to you ? ” 
~ “ Qh, yes, but he didn’t know then 
that I was respectable. Now that he 
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knows, he will very probably spurn 
me.” 

I don’t think much of the man 
who only wants to marry a girl when 
he thinks she isn’t respectable.” 

“You don’t  understand,”’ 
Lilian. 

‘Who isjhe? I think I am 
entitled to ask that.”’ 

‘* He is the man who was locked up 
for breaking into my stepmother’s 
house. We met, and he thought I 
was a member of a gang of thieves. 
So he fell in love with me. Then I 
was rude to his mother, who wanted 
to have me arrested. He behaved 
very nobly, and I fell in love with 
him. That is all.” 

‘“No true love can grow out of 
folly.” 

“Why not?” 

Tom had no reply ready. “I 
refuse to accept your answer,” he 
said stubbornly. “‘ There is no girl 
whose company I enjoy so much. 
Come, Lilian, give a fellow a fair 
chance.”’ 

‘“When you meet the right girl, 
Tom,” said Lilian, “ you will wonder 
that you talked so lightly of love. 
For love is so real and wonderful a 
thing that it can turn farce into 
purest comedy. It may have its roots 
in folly, but the flowers it bears are as 
beautiful and lasting as if they had 
sprung from the wisdom of all the 
ages. Dear Tom, I have learnt all 
this in a very short time, and the day 
will come when you will learn it, too.” 

The bell rang again. 

‘** Ishan’t take this as a final answer, 
I warn you,” said Tom resentfully. 
He dived for his hat. ‘ You can say 
what you like, but it will not alter the 
fact that you are not treating me 
fairly.” 

‘“*T cannot convince you in your 
present mood,” said Lilian sorrow- 
fully. ‘In the years to come——”’ 

At that moment the door opened, 


said 
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and George Hemmings was shown in. 
He stood somewhat nervously near 
the door. Lilian flushed a brilliant 
red and turned swiftly to Tom. 

“Are you really going so soon, 
Lord Dunneford ? Give my love to 
your dear mother and sisters.’”” Then 
she turned to George. ‘“‘ How kind 
of you to come!” 

Lilian made no movement to intro- 
duce the two men. Tom stared at 
the newcomer, and his stare continued 
until it became rudeness. Perhaps 
there was some slight excuse, inas- 
much as George was the possessor of a 
resplendent black eye. At length 
Tom bowed haughtily to Lilian and 
stalked out of the room. 

‘What is the matter, Mr. Hem- 
mings ? ’’ asked Lilian gently. 

George covered his damaged eye 
with one hand. »** Will you forgive me 
coming to see you in this condition ? 
But I am leaving England to-morrow, 
and it was my only chance of seeing 

ou.” 
as: Have you—have you—had an 
accident ? 

‘“‘ It was hardly an accident. Some- 
thing hit me.”’ He spoke so reluc- 
tantly that Lilian felt she could not 
press her inquiries. 

‘* At any rate, it was kind of you to 
come and say good-bye.”’ Her voice 
faltered a little. 

‘“T wanted to see you before I 
went.’ His voice had a manly ring 
in it. ‘“‘ There was something I had 
to say to you.” 

‘“You are going abroad as Lord 
Harlsmore’s tutor, I suppose? ” 
asked Lilian hurriedly. ‘“‘Lady Harls- 
more was here an hour ago, and she 
said that this had been proposed. 
It is true, she feared a difficulty had 
arisen.” 

‘““A difficulty did arise, but it has 
been removed.”’ 

‘“Where is Lord ;(Harlsmore ? ”’ 
asked Lilian suddenly. 
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** He has gone to sec a dentist about | 


a—broken tooth.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lilian. Her 
gaze wandered to his blackened eye. 
** Did you find it difficult to over-rule 
his objection ? ”’ 

George smiled slightly. ** My 
persuasions were effectual at any 
rate; he now thoroughly endorses 
his mother’s choice of a tutor, and 
regrets he ever had any doubts.”’ 

““Poor Lord Harlsmore!’? mur- 
mured Lilian. She looked towards 
George and shook her head. 

** You will understand,”’ said George 
with haste, “‘that a lad of his age 
must obey his mother. I look for- 
ward with some satisfaction to the 
task of training Lord Harlsmore—of 
awakening in him a moral conscious- 
ness, which is apparently dormant.” 

““At what age does the duty of 
obedience to one’s parents cease ? ”’ 
asked Lilian, with a touch of malice. 

George hesitated until he caught 
Lilian’s eye, and then he laughed. 

‘“* The fact of the matter is, that I 
have a liking for Harlsmore. I was 
grieved to hear of his foolishness, and 
I gladly accepted his mother’s pro- 
posal to act as his guardian and friend. 
Was I not right ? ”’ 

‘Oh, surely.” Lilian realised that 
George was not likely to be led astray 
by his pupil. ‘* But you will have a 
hard task ? ” 

“Hard or easy, it will be per- 
formed.” 

‘* For a year you are to be away ? ”’ 

“Yes, for a year.”’ 

“A whole year!” 

“It will pass very quickly ” 

““For you, perhaps, but not for 
me.” 

George made a movement towards 
her. “ Lilian——’” 
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‘“'You misundefstand me,” . said 
Lilian hurriedly. ‘“T, too, am to pass 
through a year’s training. But in my 
case it is a voluntary course. My 
stepmother is a lady of the strictest 
views, and I am asking her to train 
me—to mould me. Oh, I need ever 
so much moulding. I never had a 
‘mother’s care; I just grew up. But 
you know my faults only too well. 
When you come back after a year, 
you will find me very, very dif- 
ferent.” 

George frowned. ‘I do not want 
to find you different.”’ 

“TI trust,” said Lilian coldly, “ you 
will not deny that there is room for 
improvement ? ”’ 

George hesitated. “In any case, } 
want you to remain just as you are.” 

‘It is cruel of you to say a thing 
like that. It makes havoc of my 
plans. Surely you can’t mean what 
you say ?”’ 

“Until you came into my life, I 
was only a poor creature. It was my 
love for you that has made a man of 
me.” 

““It was my love for you,” said 
Lilian, unthinkingly, “ that made me 
realise my defects.” 

“You love me!” cried George. 

*“* I did not mean to say that.” 

** But you said it ! ” 

** Yes, and it is true. 
love you very dearly.”’ 
“And you will wait for me?” 

‘“* For ever, if need be.”’ 

He took her in his arms. “If you 
require to be trained, which I deny, 
there is only one person in the world 
to whom you may entrust the task.”’ 

“* Oh, George, don’t kissme Whom 
do you mean ? ”’ 

‘*T mean myself.” 

THE END. 
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WHEN SCOT MEETS 
SCOT 


By F. H, MELVILLE. 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt. 


T was late on a wild No- 
vember night of 1528. 
The storm, which had 
increased as the short 

day drew to a close,now put 
forth its full fury and beat 
mercilessly on the fortress of 
Tantallon perched on a cliff 
head washed on three sides 
by the North Sea. With a 
noise like thunder the waves 
struck against the rocks on 
which the castle stood, and 
shot up clouds of spray, 
drenching the seawall, splash- 
ing over into the courtyard, 

and finding its way in little 

“*COME NOW, WHEN MORIENG BEEN, THOU CANST LAUGH rivulets through the chinks 

of every exposed window. 

In a small chamber of the northern tower where a rushlight burned low, 

1 man sat crouching in a tall-backed chair, his face hidden in great muscly 
hands, his hair—once dark-red, now blanched in streaks—falling like a 
curtain over his brow and straggling unkempt on his bowed shoulders. 
The noise of wind and wave grew deafening—blast after blast shook 
the walls —a stream of salt water trickled from the sill and made a 
pool on the floor, but still the man did not stir. The Earl of Angus had 
staked his last throw and lost. And just beyond Tantallon Moat twinkled 
the camp-fires of the King’s avenging army shutting in the Douglas in his 
last stronghold. There was nothing now to hope from the mercy of James 
of Scotland, for his reply to all offers of future loyalty had been to pro- 
claim Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, a traitor with a price on his 
head, and bid him prepare to hang from his own battlements. Tantallon 
still stood unharmed by the royal artillery, but its sturdy strength could 
not long delay the end. The imminent danger, however, came from 
within. Day after day one after another of the Douglas adherents, 
foreseeing the final catastrophe, had stolen away and yielded to the King, 
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till hardly enough were left to man 
the walls. Of these now many lay 
here and there on the rough causeway 
ef the court,in the ditch, or on the 
outmost mound, with stiff white faces 
staring blankly upwards. And ot 
the living the few were sullen, the 
most openly mutinous. Should the 
Farl himself not open the gates to 
King James by dawn on the morrow 
they would be opened nevertheless. 
The day of the King’s vengeance had 
come, and no man was willing to die 
with Douglas. 

A soft hand was laid on his arm. 
Angus raised his head and turned a 
haggard face to see who touched him. 
It was a tall young girl, and she now 
stood bending down to him till her 
fair hair almost brushed his cheek. 
The flickering flame showed her 
colourless and wan, with deep drawn 
shadows under the eyes. 

*“My Lord Angus! my father!” 
she said. At the words the Douglas 
sat up suddenly and began to smooth 
his disordered dress and hair. 

“How now, Margaret ?”’ he ex- 
claimed—* not asleep? ‘Tis the 
hour for maiden’s dreams and not for 
waking.” 

But the girl only moved her pale 
lips, and answered, her eyes fixed on 
his face 

‘* Dreams were worse than waking ! 
I know all.” 

““All?”? repeated Angus, “ how 
can a child ae 

*“ No child!” interrupted Margaret 
Douglas; ‘but a woman, and thy 
daughter. To-night the Douglas 
must escape, or die on the morrow.”’ 

“Escape, and how?” he broke 
out—‘‘ what friends has Douglas? 
What friend but reckons up his share 
in pounds Scots for his head? On 
three sides the sea, and in front 
James Stewart himself, a veritable 
cub of the Tudor tigress. Thy pardon, 
Margaret ’—as she winced—**’Tis 
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thy mother, indeed, but, remember, 
she left thee, without a pang—left 
thee—to this! ”’ 

‘“‘ Nay, my father,” said the girl— 
‘* nothing is lost if the Douglas escape 
to-night.” 

But Angus made an impatient 
movement, and exclaimed bitterly, 
‘* What man within these walls would 
aid Douglas to flee ? ”’ 

‘* No man,” replied Margaret, “ but 
two women.” 

Douglas looked at her as if to 
measure her slight form for the first 
time. 

‘“The Lady Jane Stuart and thy- 
self ?”? After a pause he added 
abruptly—‘“‘ Say on!” 

She knelt down beside his chair, 
resting her elbows on the arm, her 
chin on her hands, and whispered, 
first looking round fearfully to see 
that the shadows hid no eavesdropper. 

‘‘ There is but one way. Once the 
mouth of the burn on the south side 
of Tantallon were reached, beyond 
the roadway, and the gatehouse, 
thou mightest pass unseen under 
cover of darkness up the course of 
the stream through the King’s lines 
between the sentries and so into the 
open country where the Armstrongs 
and Elliots will give thee welcome and 
passage across the border——” 

‘“‘ 7}, daughter ” he interrupted— 
‘* and how to reach the burn mouth? ”’ 

‘By a rope from the seaward 
window of the south tower,’’ she 
answered calmly. 

‘“*°Tis madness, child!’ he ex- 
claimed—‘‘ The cliff face is sheer to 
the water’s edge.” 

‘* Still there is good foothold, and 
after a bowshot’s length—safety.” 

‘How canst thou tell, Margaret ? 
’Tis impossible.” 

‘“‘See,my father, tis ot impossible,” 
and rising to her feet, she held out her 
hands. Angus started up. The 
palms were red and torn. Her dress, 
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too, was dripping wet when he touched 
it, and stained with the dull brown of 
seaweed ooze. 

“°Tis nought!” she interposed, 

hastily, as Douglas was about to 
speak. ‘“* But time is short. If thou 
wilt but come now, when morning 
breaks thou canst laugh at James 
Stewart.” 
_ The man look- 
ed at his daugh- 
ter. ‘“* Had’st 
thou been a 
son,’’—he began, 
then he drew 
himself erect, 
straightened his 
shoulders, and 
lighting a lantern 
that stood on 
the table, said 
briefly — 

**Lead on: I 
follow.” 

The noise of 
the storm drown- 
ed their footfalls 
as they made 
their way along 
the vaulted pas- 
sage in the great 
curtain wall and 
descended ___ the 
stair of the keep 
into the guard- 
room, where the 
commandant sat 
amongst a group 
of soldiers round 
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asked the Douglas, “tha. you can 
loiter at your ease with the enemy at 
the gate ?”’ The commandant mut- 
tered some confused words of excuse, 
but Angus strode past him haughtily, 
and out into the blackness of the 
court. 

‘A stiff neck that needs bending,”’ 
growled one of the men-at-arms. 
‘But KingJames 
will mend that 
ere the morrow’s 
sun beset!” A 
coarse laugh 
followed, but 
the captain 
frowned, and 
roughly bade 
the men be 
silent. 

Keeping close 
to the shelter of 
the wall to avoid 
the furious blasts 
of wind that 
threatened every 
moment to ex- 
tinguish the lan- 
tern, Angus and 
his daughter 
reached the door 
of the south 
tower. On the 
threshold Mar- 
garet suddenly 
gave a little 
screamand clung 
to her father’s 
arm, pointing to 


the fire. One man “ HE CREPT ALONG THE NARROW SHELF FOOT BY FOOT.” a black mass 


was * haranguing 
the¥ others from his seat on 


the table, but the words died *‘on- 


his lips as the figure of the Earl 
blocked the doorway. At the sudden 
pause in the flow of eloquence the 
listeners turned round, and, recog- 
nising Angus with the lady Margaret, 
sprang to their feet. 

‘Is the watch set so well, captain,” 


lying huddledina 
corner of the staircase. Douglas 
lowered the lantern and saw the body 
of a soldier. 

‘““They have stripped him!” he 
exclaimed in a tone of disgust. But 
the girl whispered with a shudder. 

‘“ Not they, indeed, but me! We 
have need of his apparel ”’ 

She shrank closer to his side, pressed 
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past the corpse with a little gasping 
breath, and hurried up the stair to a 
small iron-studded door at the top of 
the second flight of steps. There she 
tapped lightly, and waited while 
bolts were gently withdrawn inside. 
The door was pulled an inch or two 
ajar and a woman’s face peered out to 
see who knocked. 
Without a word 
she made way 
for Angus and 
the Lady Mar- 
garet. to enter, 
and closed the 
door again, bolt- 
ing and barring 
it carefully. 

‘“* At last, my 
lord,’ she said, 
with a breath of 
relief. *“* The 
night wears on. 
But the rope is 
ready.” And 
from below a 
couch in a dark 
corner of the 
apartment she 
drew a_ long 
coiled mass. The 
first few yards 
were of hempen 
rope, but the 
rest was lengths 
torn from _ bed- 
ding and curtain 
stuffs, and held 
together with 
great knots. The 
one end was 
fastened securely 
round a great oaken coffer. 

“We durst risk no treachery by 
requiring hemp,” she went on, un- 
coiling yard after yard—‘“ but the 
knots must be tried, one by one.”’ 

‘““°Tis safe enough to win Douglas 
liberty, Jane,’ exclaimed Angus, 
pulling and pulling again without the 
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giving of a single tie. ‘‘ Now to 
lower it and begone. Prithee quench 


the light lest it betray us to some 
wandering thief or wakeful sentry.” 

‘‘ Tarry one moment ! ” interposed 
Margaret Douglas in a rapid whisper, 
as the elder women bent forward to 
the lantern. ‘“‘We have forgotten 
the dress. Here 
is—another.”’ 

She lifted the 
lid of a chest 
and pulled out 
the clothing of 
a man-at-arms. 
Angus drew 
back, then said, 
hastily— 

“The  jerkin 
alone, Margaret 
—naught else! 
‘Twill hide the 
broideredtunic.”’ 
In a few minutes 
the slashed and 
fur-bordered 
doublet had dis- 
appeared below 


the plain one 
of dark green. 
But the Lady 


Jane Stuart 
shook her head 
with a wan smile. 

***Twouldneed 
more than a 
clown’s jerkin,”’ 
she said softly,“ 
to change Archi- 
bald Douglas.”’ 

““Here is a@ 
lantern and the 
wherewithal to light it, for the 
journey along the cliff-face.” And 
Margaret slung a_ small lantern 
round his shoulders. 

Angus nodded, and pointed to the 
light on the table. 

“Quench it !”’ he exclaimed. 

Margaret blew out the flame, and 
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in darkness Douglas walked to the 
windew and threw it open. He 
leaned over the ledge and gazed into 
the blackness beneath him. At first 
lis eyes could distinguish nothing, 
but gradually the outline of the castle 
wall detached itself from the sur- 
reunding obscurity, and far below, 
a broken line of white moved uneasily. 

** The wall is sheer for five fathoms, 
my lord,’ came Margaret’s voice at 
his elbow, “‘ then half as much again 
of rock——”’ 

‘* Farther ? ”’ 

““A sheltered ledge, three hands- 
breadths wide that slopes steeply to- 
wards the burn mouth.” 

“When we feel the rope pulled at 
its farthest length,” said the Lady 
Jane anxiously, ‘‘ then shall we know 
that the worst is past.” 

“°Tis good,” said Angus shortly, 
paying out the rope over the window. 
‘* I thank ye both, perchance for life 
and liberty, and now—farewell.”’ 

The girl’s face grew still whiter as the 
Douglas bent down and touched her 
brow with his lips, but she made no 
furthersign. The other woman, when 
he turned and kissed her hand, gave 
a little sobbing cry and caught his 
arm. 

*“ Nay, nay, Jane,” he interrupted, 
disengaging himself. ‘“‘ England is 
wide, and we may meet again. Fare- 
well! ” 

With that he swung his feet over the 
window sill, and, seizing the swaying 
rope, began to lower himself cau- 
tiously into the night, the women 
above straining their eyes to see him. 
Hand below hand, down he went. 
The wind had lulled for a time, and 
:t seemed he might reach foothold be- 
tore the next blast But suddenly, 
as he still hung perilously against the 
blank castle wall, with a great whistl- 
ing roar, the storm came down again, 
lifting him into the air, spinning him 
round and round, and dashing him 
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roughly against the masonry. Bat- 
tered and bruised and blind, he held 
on grimly, striving to find some cranny 
with his foot by which he might steady 
himself. The wind swept in at the 
@pen window above, tossing the dis- 
ordered heap of clothes and torn stuff 
in all directions over the floor. As 
the rope jerked violently, the Lady 
Jane sank on her knees, closing her 
eyes, and put her clenched hands to 
her head. Margaret Douglas leaned 
farther out of the window, her hair 
blowing wildly across her face, her 
hand on the cord, to discover by its 
tension if her father were still there. 
The fury of the blast was over in a few 
seconds, the rope swayed less irre- 
gularly, and after a pause the signal 
that so far all was well came up from 
below. But the girl did not relax 
her attitude, nor draw back into the 
window’s shelter till the Douglas had 
reached the ledge of safety and the 
limit of the rope together. Then she 
looked round at her companion. 

‘‘He is safe, madam,”’ she said. 
The other rose with difficulty, tot- 
tered to a couch, and at once fell 
into the heavy slumber of utter weari- 
ness. Margaret Douglas slowly drew 
up the rope that now dangled loosely 
in the wind, coiled it and laid it 
away in the oaken coffer. Then she 
sat down beside the sleeping figure, 
rested her elbow on her knee, and 
stared into the darkness of the room 
with wide sleepless eyes. 

Meanwhile, Angus, on his ledge, 
having contrived to light the lantern, 
after several unsuccessful attempts, 
when the wind blew out the flame as 
quickly as it flared up, crept along 
the narrow shelf foot by foot. At 
times the wind nearly shook off his 
hold, but he clung desperately to 
projecting edges of the rock, cower- 
ing as close as possible under its 
shelter until each gust should pass. 
And every now and then a shower of 
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spray drenched and blinded him, 
making each downward step more 
slippery than the last. The danger 
was even greater when he reached 
the seaweed level, and tried to pick 
a footing on the treacherous growth. 

Suddenly he stumbled, and with the 
stumble the cord by which the lantern 
was suspended, frayed with continual 
rubbing against the rough stone, 
broke, slid from his neck, and, carry- 
ing the lantern with it, dropped over 
the edge into the gulf. Angus made 
a wild effort to arrest it, and almost 
overbalanced himself. He was only 
saved by clutching and holding fast 
to the rank seaweed. The light 
was gone, and to move upwards and 
downwards without light was mad- 
ness and instant death. So, for long 
dreary hours he sat, crouched and 
shivering and half-dead, on the rocks, 
frozen by the bitter wind and praying 
for the day. And when the dull, grey 
dawn of a winter day crept up at 
length, it found him still on the face 
of Tantallon rock, the more perilous 
part of his journey yet to come. 
With the first faint rays, the Douglas 
stretched his cramped limbs and 
scrambled stiffly down to the burn 
mouth. 

The stream was swollen with the 
winter rains, and ran level with its 
banks, on which the alders stood, 
thin and leafless, banks and trees 
thus yielding little kindly cover to 
the man who would make his way 
up the gully unseen. He had per- 
force to crawl on all fours, with the 
water up to his chin, and sometin-es 
swirling over it. The sharp stones 
cut his hands and knees, already torn 
in the descent of the cliff, and rent 
his clothes with their jaggec points, 
but he pushed on desperately, hoping 
to reach the head of the ravine be- 
fore full daylight might betray him. 
Tantallon lay behind him; he had 
passed the gatehouse on his right, 
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and now slowly worked up-stream. 
Just beyond the outer ditch of de- 
fence the burn ran close to the road- 
way, and at this point lay the greatest 
risk of discovery, for the road was 
guarded by a picket of the King’s 
troops. Lying almost flat Angus 
dragged himself cautiously into the . 
dangerous reach, keeping himself 
where possible under the shadow of 
the bank. All at once the sound of 
loud voices mingled with the rushing 
of the water. Three or four soldiers 
came strolling along the roadway. 
The Douglas held his breath and lay 
quite still, The men approached 
within a few yards, their voices and 
footsteps stopped, the party evi- 
dently listening for something. At 
last it came— a great hoarse shout 
and outcry and the noise of cheers. 

“By’r Lady!” exclaimed one of 
the soldiers exultantly, ‘the Doug- 
las has yielded to his Majesty.”’ 

And Douglas, hearing the words, 
pressed closer to the scanty shelter 
of the bank. | 

Within the Castle of Tantallon, 
daybreak found Margaret Douglas 
still seated beside the couch in the 
tower room, benumbed and chill after 
her long vigil. She raised her head 
once or twice, seeking to detach 
some other sound from the booming 
of the waves outside. At length she 
rose, moved to the door without 
noise, and glided into the next apart- 
ment, which had a window overlook- 
ing the great court. The faint twi- 
light showed an unwonted stir below. 
Men were hurrying from all quarters 
in the direction of the entrance gate- 
way. As she watched, a tremendous 
shout on a sudden shook the walls, 
and through the portcullis archway 
a crowd of soldiers poured pell-mell 
into the courtyard. In their midst, 
surrounded by a company of horse- 
men, rode a youth whose ruddy curls 
fell on his shoulders. Margaret drew 
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back, clutching at a chair for support. 

** What is it, child ? ’? asked some- 
one behind her. 

The girl turned to find the Lady 
Jane Stuart, startled out of sleep by 
the sudden noise. 

““Madame,” said Margaret, pas- 
- sionately, “it is the King! The 
commandant has delivered up the 
fortress. Traitor! base, vile trai- 
tor!’ and she stamped her foot on 
the floor. “‘But—the Virgin be 
praised—in a few hours Douglas will 
have won shelter and aid. Meanwhile 
his Majesty must not know for a time 
at least that the trap has snapped 
without its victim. I go now to meet 
the King, and say that my lord lies 
grievous sick. Perchance the lie 
will gain him some all too precious 
moments ! ” 

“Go then, sweet Margaret, for 
the love of God!” exclaimed the 
elder woman. ‘“‘ May the saints be 
with you! ” 

A few instants later the Lady Jane 
saw the girl cross the courtyard 
quickly, making straight for the group 
where James Stuart stood with a 
crowd of nobles, Huntley, Glencairn, 
Athole, and the rest—deadly foes 
of the Douglas house—while the com- 
mandant of Tantallon knelt in sub- 
mission before his Majesty. 

‘“* Where, then, is the Douglas ? ”’ 
asked James impatiently. 

“He hath not yet appeared, your 
Grace,’”’ stuttered the captain. 

** Sirrah, do we not ourselves know 
that ?’’ interrupted the King. 

“Where is the Douglas ? ”’ 

““In the south tower, sire,’’ the 
man jerked out, white with dread of 
the King’s angry brow, “but I 
crave os 

“The poltroon fears the Douglas 
Yvermuch, your Majesty,” put in 
Lord Methven, the new captain of the 
royal artillery ; ‘“‘ he dare not beard 
him in his own fortress of Tantallon.”’ 


* Tantallon is his no longer,’ an- 
swered James grimly, “and a score 
of sturdy soldiers will ere long bring 
the traitor from its farthest corner. 
Methven, do you take a company, 
and bring the Douglas on the instant 
hither.” 

‘“‘ I pray you peace, my lord,” said 
a womian’s voice, and Margaret Doug- 
las slipped through the throng, and 
fell on her knees before the King, 
while Methven stood irresolute. 

‘“A boon, sire. Angus lies sick, 
and I beseech you let him rest yet a 
little while.” 

““T would not even that his soul 
should rest in peace,” retorted the 
young King furiously. ‘‘ Nay, be- 
gone !”’ 

‘Have mercy, your grace,” en- 
treated the girl, “‘he is sick unto 
death.” 

“Sooner or later death comes to 
all,’ came a voice from the crowd, 
in significant tones. 

‘“ And to the Douglas ere the hour 
be spent!’ exclaimed James, red 
with passion. ‘‘ How long shall I 
tarry for the vengeance I have 
vowed ?—begone !”’ 

Chafing with rage, he paced up and 
down, while Margaret, speaking to 
no one, stood quite still, her eyes on 
the ground. Once only she raised her 
head, when Sir James Hamilton, ap- 
proaching the King, said, looking 
in her direction, “ By a surety the 
Douglas has turned coward, sire, and 
hides in a rat-hole!” 

The hot blood flew up in her cheek, 
and she threw her head back haughtily 
as 1f she would have spoken. But, in- 
stead, she looked full at the speaker, 
whose eyes shifted uneasily, and then 
dropped before her glance. A soldier 
nudged his companion, and whispered 
audibly, “‘ T'was ever the same when 
the Douglas looked at Sir James— 
he could not brook his eye ! ”’ 

The bystanders joined in the laugh, 
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“ SHE CLUTCHEE ‘HIS ARM, SEEKING SOME SIGN OF MERCY IN HIS FACE.’ 


but were checked by an angry com- 
mand of silence fiom the King. 
Methven stepped up to him, and made 
his report—the Douglas, he said, 
could not be found. 

“Tf your Majesty would enquire of 
the Lady Margaret,” he continued 
ironically \‘ in which, chamber. my 
lord lies sick—it cannot be a large 
one, for we have searched diligently,”’ 


‘* Where is the Douglas, madam ? ” 
demanded James of the girl. But 
she gave no answer, still standing 
with her eyes fixed on the ground. 

‘** Perchance he has escaped,” sug- 
gested Rothes, with a quick glance 
at the Lady Margaret. Her expres- 
sion, though the head was bowed, 


was more like triumph than dejec- 
tion. 
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At the words, the King, almost 
beside himself with fury, seized her 
by the wrists and shook her. 

‘* Has, then, the Douglas escaped? ”’ 
he cried. “ Yea or nay, girl! Yea 
or nay!’ Margaret paused an in- 
stant, tossed up her head, then flung 
the answer back. 

“Yes, your Majesty ! ’ 

‘““ Nay, your Majesty!’ broke in 
a loud voice, drowning hers, “ for 
here is my Lord Angus!” 

Four men came through the arch- 
way, staggering under some heavy 
burden. It was a man gagged and 
bound hand and foot with cords, like 
some wild beast. They dragged him 
roughly over the cobble stones and 
threw him down before the King, 
where he lay in a motionless heap, the 
rolling of his eyes the only sign of life. 
His hair was matted and wet from 
a bleeding sword-cut over the right 
temple. His cheek was slashed in 
several places and disfigured with 
bruises, while from a wound in the 
shoulder the blood welled out, mak- 
ing a dark stain on the stones of the 
courtyard. Water was dripping from 
his clothes, which were rent in shreds, 
and caked with mud. The jerkin was 
half torn off, showing part of a dis- 
coloured silken embroidered tunic. 
His feet were bare, swollen and purple 
round the ankles, where the ropes 
cut into the raw flesh. | 

‘“We found him by the water- 
course,’ said one of the _ soldiers, 
pointing to the prisoner. “’Twas a 
desperate fight, and two of our com- 
pany he slew with his hands ere 
we o’ercame him.” 

James gazed down at his prostrate 
enemy and touched him with his foot. 
From the distorted face the eyes 
glared up fiercely. 

‘“‘Captain,’ said James slowly, 
turning to the commandant of Tan- 
tallon, “‘ ye and your craven Douglas 
men shal] have work to do. Let a 
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pole and your stoutest hempen rope 
be affixed to the topmost battle- 
ment ! ” 

A shrill scream rang out. Lady 
Jane Stuart darted through the crowd, 
dropped on her knees beside the 
Douglas, calling him by every endear- 
ing name, tugging to loosen the cords 
that bound his arms, and filling the 
air with piteous cries. In vain the 
soldiers tried to thrust her back from 
their prisoner—she fought lke a fury 
and kept them at bay. Margaret 
Douglas leaned forward, ngid, pale, 
speechless, but as the sentence of 
death fell from the young King’s 
lips she made two swift steps for- 
ward and threw herself down before 
him, bowing her head till her brow 
touched his sandal. As he moved 
away from the contact she wound her 
arms about his feet to hold him, and, 
raising a despairing face to his, pled 
for her father’s life. James tried to 
release himself from her clasp, but 
she held on, dragging herself along 
the stones, trailing her fair hair on 
the ground through the little pool of 
blood beside the Douglas. Then, as 
he turned his face aside, frowning, 
she besought him by the memory of 
their childhood’s days together not 
to leave her fatherless as motherless. 
She struggled to her knees and 
caught the edge of his cloak to her 
lips. She clutched his arms and 
pressed herself to him, seeking to 
read some sign of mercy in his face. 
She showed her hands red and bleed- 
ing still from the sharp rocks, she 
called him by the childish name, she 
prayed him for the brotherly love 
he had once borne her to allow one 
Douglas life to atone for another, and 
let her die in her father’s stead. 
Her voice grew hoarse and hollow, 
but suddenly strength failed her and 
she sank down with a last appeal for 
grace. 

Still James gaveno sign. Margaret 
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iay still an instant, then slowly 
rose to her feet. She turned to 
Angus. 

“My lord!”’ she said simply, “I 
would have died for thee, now I can 
but die with thee!’”’ Then sho, too, 
knelt down beside him, no one bidding 
her desist, and strove, with gentle 
fingers, to ease the cords that chafed 
his wounded arm. Everyone but the 
two women looked at the King to 
hear him repeat the order. He made 
an effort to speak, but no sound came. 
At last the words broke out, while he 
still kept his face turned away. 

‘““ Have, then, thy father’s life, 
Margaret: but should the Douglas 
cross James Stewart’s path again— 
in that hour he dies. Undo the 
bonds!” 

The soldiers cut away the ropes 
and gag and raised the Douglas to 
his feet. He swayed unsteadily, and 
would have fallen but for his daugh- 
ter’s supporting arm. Guiding his 
stumbling steps, she led him gently 
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towards the gate, the Lady Jany 
following, while the bystanders silentle 
made a lane through which they might 
pass. At the archway Margaret 
paused, and, dropping her father’s 
arm, ran back to the King, who stood 
looking away from the company. 
Stooping, she lifted his hand and 


kissed it. Then she was gone. 
James wheeled round. 
“Margaret !’’ he cried, as if to 
call her back. 


But she had rejoined Angus, and 
together the three passed under the 
portcullis and through the gaping 
ranks of the King’s soldiery blocking 
the roadway. Beyond the gatehouse 
tower they rested for a_ breathing 
space, looking towards the Castle 
Suddenly from the top of the keep 
a great flag began to run up slowly— 
on its folds the Royal Lion rampant, 
instead of the Bleeding Heart. 

So Archibald Douglas, Earl of 


Angus, saw Tantallon for the last 
time. 
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CHAPTER VI. Hamilton: ‘‘I believe Payne (his 

manager as Druce) suspects my iden- 

WE now come to the pivot on which tity.” One can picture the plight 

my case revolves—the supposed _ of the man who was living such a life. 

death and burial in 1864 of Thomas He must have known that his real 

Charles Druce. The reasons prompt- death, whilst playing the role of 

ing the Duke’s desire to sink his Druce and Duke, would have made 

identity as Druce are not far to seek. patent to the world the deception 
Remember his observation to Mrs. which was being practised. 
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Here was a pretty problem. To 
account for the disappearance of him- 
self as the Duke, if he died as Druce, 
and to account for the disappearance 
of himself as Druce if he died as the 
Duke. We will suppose, for instance, 
that my grandfather, whilst mas- 
querading in the character of Druce, 
met with an accident that resulted 
in his death. He would have been 
buried, and, from a public point of 
view, nothing out of the common 
would have occurred. After, say, a 
few weeks, however, the absence of 
the Duke of Portland would have 
been noticed. A few weeks would 
certainly have passed without. com- 
ment, for it must be remembered that 
he was so eccentric that even his own 
servants never knew whether he was 
at Harcourt House or not, and even 
an absence extending over two weeks 
would have given them no cause for 
alarm. 

But a time was bound to come when 
the fact that the Duke had disap- 
peared would have to be acknow- 
ledged. His personal description, to- 
gether with an account of his many 
eccentricities, would have been pub- 
lished in every paper. People would 
not have been slow to piece together 
numerous peculiar coincidences in 
the two separate existences led by the 
one man. Slowly but surely the 
tangled skein of the double life would 
have been unravelled. 

Death as the Duke held similar 
troubles in store. Obviously the only 
way out of the difficulty was to kill off 
the false character. And this ap- 
parently was the conclusion to which 
the Duke came. His own words to 
Mr. Stuart (Mrs. Hamilton’s father), 
when discussing the difficulties which 
beset the latter portion of his dual exis- 
tence, being: “I must die.” To 
arrange for a mock death, however, 
was something more easily said than 
done. But when a man is blessed, 
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or, perhaps, cursed, with a talent for 
intrigue, together with an apparently 
inexhaustible fund of money, it_was 
not impossible. 

Unfortunately, so many years have 
elapsed since the events about which 
I write occurred, that many of the 
eye-witnesses of the “burial” in 
1864 are dead, my aunt Frances, 
who was present, dying a few weeks 
before I arrived in England. Her 
daughter, however, as the result of 
many conversations with her mother, 
when the case was first opened, is 
able to relate what part her mother 
took in the mysterious happenings 
in 1864. 

When Mrs. Tremaine died in 1857, 
my aunt continued to live in the house 
at St. John’s Wood, whence they 
had removed after leaving 71, Edg- 
ware Road. Evidently Thomas 
Charles Druce gave his daughter a 
most liberal allowance, for although 
she was a single woman, she kept a 
large staff of servants, and a cheque- 
book of the London and Westminster 
Bank, Marylebone branch, shows that 
in 1857 and 1858 she gave cheques 
for large sums, such as {200 or even 
£500 at a time. 

Of the servants of Mrs. Tremaine, 
whom my aunt continued to employ, 
two in particular must have been well 
acquainted with Druce’s visits to 
Mrs. Tremaine. One was the butler, 
the other a parlour-maid. They were 
man and wife, and were known as 
‘He ” and “She ”’ Rose. They died 
without children, but it may be, if 
they did know the real identity of 
Thomas Charles Druce, that they 
communicated it to some trusted 
friend whom they thought would 
not divulge the secret. 

Before my aunt married in 1858, 
her. fiancée called frequently upon 
her father to arrange the terms 
of the marriage settlement. It was 
a large amount, £25,000, but T. C. 
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Druce procrastinated and raised so 
many difficulties in_ having a legal 
document drawn up that my aunt’s 
fiancée, being a wealthy man, decided 
to dispense with the money rather 
than delay the marriage. Evidently 
this caused an estrangement, for 
T. C. Druce did not attend my aunt’s 
wedding. Nevertheless, she, after 
her marriage, continued to visit 
her father at the Baker Street Bazaar. 
An account of one of these visits 
by my cousin, who invariably accom- 
panied her mother, corroborates the 
evidence we have of my _ grand- 
father’s many eccentricities. There 
is one important point about these 
visits paid by daughter to father, 
which is, they were always by appoint- 
ment. 

‘Upon our arrrival at the Bazaar,” 
says my cousin, ‘‘ we were conducted 
by Mr. Edney to my grandfather’s 
private room, the crimson curtains 
of which were always closely drawn. 
After kissing my mother and myself 
he would lift me on his knee, and 
then regard us both closely, taking 
great notice of how we were dressed, 
forhe was most particular in these 
matters, and did not hesitate to ex- 
press his dissatisfaction if he were 
not pleased. If he was not satisfied 
with our appearance he would imme- 
diately drive us in his carriage to a 
well-known house in Regent Street, 
and buy us each new things. My 
mother told me that when she was a 
young girl, he objected to seeing her 
in the same frock upon more than 
two or three occasions. If he was 
satisfied with our appearance, he 
would cross the room to a small side- 
board to get my mother a glass of 
sherry, and me some sweet biscuits, a 
tin of which he kept for that purpose. 
The visits usually lasted from twenty 
to thirty minutes. Frequently he 
would escort us to the door himself, 
all the employees in the building 
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moving away from us as we passed 
out. He would then drive us to the 
end of the street in which we lived, 
but never to the house itself. Of his 
many peculiarities, those I remember 
best are that none of his employees 
were allowed to address him unless in- 
vited to do so; also, no matter what 
the time of year was, outdoors and 
indoors alike, whenever I saw him, he 
was invariably wearing an overcoat.” 

In December, 1864, when my aunt 
was living with her husband in Bays- 
water, she received a letter from one 
of Druce’s family, by the second wife, 
stating that her father was ill and not 
expected to live. She immediately 
went to Holcombe House, Hendon, 
and was taken to her father’s bedside. 
The room wherein he was lying had 
been darkened, and despite the ac- 
counts she had received of the gravity 
of his condition, he spoke quite ration- 
ally to her for some time. In after 
years my aunt frequently commented 
upon her father’s illness, and stated 
that she did not think he was so ill 
as represented. When luncheon was 
served, to her great astonishment, she 
was not joined by any member of the 
second family. My aunt then re- 
turned to her home, satisfied that she 
had no cause for alarm regarding her 
father’s condition. A few days later, 
however, she received the following 
communication :— 


** 68, Baker Street, 
** Dec. 30th, 1864. 

““ My DEAR MADAM— 

“Your poor dear departed father 
will be buried at Highgate Cemetery 
to-morrow, Saturday, at half-past 
one o’clock. 

** Will you, if convenient, call here 
one day next week, and oblige. 

** Yours faithfully, 
““W. EDNEY.’’* 


* Mr. Edney was a manager at the bazaar, 
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What had Mr. Edney to communi- 
cate that he should ask her to call 
at the Bazaar after the funeral ? 
It must be remembered that my 
aunt was Druce’s favourite child, and 
it is probable that Druce may have 
desired to see her after his supposed 
death. Did Mr. Edney have in- 
structions to arrange for meetings 
between father and daughter ? 

This letter was the only intimation 
my aunt received of her father’s 
“death.” Her relations did not even 
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men staggered under the great weight. 
This fact aroused the suspicion of my 
aunt, for her father was not a big 
man, and for this reason the evidence 
of the man Vassar becomes important. 
When the case wasfirst opened Vassar 
is stated to have admitted that in 
December, 1864, he removed some 
lead from the roof of Holcombe 
House, on the day of the supposed 
death, at Druce’s personal direction, 
throwing it into the garden, which 
was covered with snow. The next 
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send an invitation to the funeral. 
My aunt then went to Holcombe 
House, and asked to see her father’s 
remains. This request was refused. 
She then began to think that every- 
thing was not as it should have been. 
She determined to go to Highgate 
Cemetery and wait at the gates until 
the funeral appeared. When the 
coffin was taken from the hearse six 
bearers were required to place it at 
the grave-side, and even then the 
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morning he found that the lead had 
been taken away. Vassar himself 
has stated that this lead was pro- 
bably used for the purpose of weight- 
ing the coffin. 

A plumber, at a later date, being 
employed by the second family of 
Druce to make some repairs on the 
roof of Holcombe House, observed 
that long strips of lead had been torn 
off the roof, and as he had heard of 
some statements being made about 
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the Druce coffin being filled with 
lead taken from that roof, he took 
the precaution of cutting off a piece 
for comparison should the occasion 
arise. 

Another eye-witness of the funeral 
who is now living near Druce’s late 
residence at Mill Hill, Hendon, de- 
scribes it in minute detail, adding most 
significantly that no sooner had the 
procession got out of sight than the 
crowd of onlookers “‘ fell to discussing 
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were it is difficult to say. Her 
actions and letters, however, indicate 
that she was aware of some deception 
being practised. The letters (repro- 
duced in the February IDLER) from 
Thomas Charles Druce to his daugh- 
ter, my aunt Frances, leave no room 
for doubt that some secret was shared 
by father and daughter. On the 
other hand, I have found evidence 
which shows that one secret, at least, 
was not shared between them. 
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THE GRAVE OF THE FIFTH DUKE OF PORTLAND, IN KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY. 
“THOMAS CHARLES DRUCE?” 


among themselves the mock burial.” 
What sort of mystery must there 
have been connected with this sup- 
posed death and burial to excite such 
a comment amongst the immediate 
neighbours of T. C. Druce on the 
very day of the funeral ° 

Such then is the story of the burial 
as seen from a public point of view 
by interested persons. My aunt evi- 
dently? had® suspicions that all was 
not right, but what those suspicions 
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IS IT ALSO THE GRAVE OF 


It will be remembered that T. C. 
Druce, in bringing his daughter to 
London to be educated in 1835, told 
her of her mother’s death. The 
daughter gave no sign that she 
doubted her father’s word; in fact, 
even in my aunt’s own branch of the 
family the belief was current that 
she had no knowledge of her mother’s 
existence after 1835. Quite recently, 
however, the contrary was discovered 
in a packet of letters received from 
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Australia. In these letters my aunt 
speaks constantly of visiting her 
mother until the date of her death in 
1851. Further support of this fresh 
evidence comes from persons with 
whom T. C. Druce’s first wife (Eliza- 
beth Crickmer) stayed when in Lon- 
don. They declare that Frances 
Druce was in the habit of visiting her 
mother, but not openly, as meetings 
had to':be arranged andi secrecy was 
always observed. When the case 


insisted upon washing all coins she 
received before placing them in her 
purse. This peculiarity of hers finds 
a striking parallel in the fifth Duke. 
His valet states that on no account 
would the Duke handle inoney that 
had not been thoroughly washed. It 
is a small point, but in proving the 
identity of a person such a singular 
coincidence is noteworthy. 

The whole situation was not with- 
out a touch of humour. 
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18, HYDE PARK GARDENS IS SHOWN ON THE LEFT. TFE (Park 


ENTRANCE TO THE PASSAGE IS UNDER THE LAMP, 


was first opened, in 1898, I am in- 
formed my aunt always displayed 
great anger if her father’s name was 
mentioned in her presence, and it 
was only with the greatest difficulty 
that the account of the funeral which 
I have given was obtained from her. 

Before leaving my aunt—for I do 
not think I shall have occasion to 
refer to her again in this story—I 
should like to draw attention to a 
peculiar habit of hers. She always 


persuaded himself his disguise was 
complete, and that nobody questioned 
his identity. As a matter of fact 
it appears that most of his acquaint- 
ances and employees understood the 
deceit which was being practised. In 
one instance, at least, the mandropped 
all subterfuge, andso has allowed us 
to place him as Druce and as Duke 
at one address. 

We have no direct evidence that 


as Druce he visited Harcourt House 


The Duke 
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or as Duke he frequented the Bazaar, 
but at 313, Hyde Park Gardens we 
find him in both characters. 

The fifth Duke of Portland owned 
13, Hyde Park Gardens, and it was 
there that for several years a glass 
coffin was to be seen upon the roof, 
for a fad of his at one time was that 
he would never be buried under ground 
but upon the roof of the house. In 
his will the Duke left this property, 
together with his private papers, 
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to his sister, Lady Charlotte Ossing- 
ton. It is related of Lady Charlotte 
that after the Duke’s death she read 
these papers, and exclaimed, “ If 
the world only knew what is in 
these papers !”’ and immediately de- 
stroyed what had given her cause for 
such a comment. The Duke's ser- 
vents speak of his having used 13, 
Hyde Park Gardens as a store-room 
for files of newspapers and for keeping 
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wine, though he was practically an 
abstainer. They relate also that the 
Duke was frequently driven there, 
though he never occupied the house, 
nor was it kept in a fit state for his 
occupation, being left in charge of a 
housekeeper, Mrs. Smith. 

At the back of Hyde Park Gardens 
there is a narrow passage which would 
enable one to enter No. 13 without 
being observed. It is noticeable, too, 
that this passage forms a short cut 
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to Baker Street. Now, a Mr. Scudder, 
an old employee at the Bazaar, 
states he frequently had confidential 
errands to perform for Druce, and 
these were chiefly the carrying of news- 
papers and wine to 13, Hyde Park 
Gardeus. Apparently this house was 
used solely as a rendezvous for in- 
trigues, as the statements made by 
the servants of the man, either as 
Duke or Druce, tell us that he avoided 
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all kinds of alcoholic drinks as being 
likely to increase the irritation of the 
skin disease from which he suffered. 


CHAPTER VII. 


For the sake of argument, I will 
take it for granted that Annie May 
Berkeley, whom my grandfather mar- 
ried in 1851, knew that her husband 
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was the Marquis of Titchfield, and 
that he, in 1816, while still Lord John 
Bentinck, had married Elizabeth 
Crickmer. In 1864, when he wished 
to bury the character “‘ Druce,”’ and 
appear solely as the Duke, he would 
have no fear of his second wife claim- 
ing to be the Duchess. She had every 
thing to lose by so doing. She would 
not have been received in society, for 
the fact that she had lived with my 
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grandfather previous to their mar- 
riage would have been brought to light 
in supporting her contention. Then, 
her own family could not have benc- 
fited because of the previous claim 
held by the children of his first mar- 
riage. On the other hand, she and 


her children benefited to the extent 
of something approaching £70,000 
by living up to the supposition that 
Thomas Charles Druce was dead. 
The business was left to the eldest 
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son of Annie May, who was born in 
1846, whilst to Walter, theeldest legal 
son of Annie May, born in 1852, the 
sum of £18,601 was left. The general 
wording of the will is such as to keep 
anyone who may have known of the 
deception being practised from mak- 
ing capital out of that knowledge. 
At the end of my article in the 
March IDLER, I drew attention to the 
fact that Thomas Charles Druce’s 
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death certificate was not signed by a 
medical man, and reproduced a copy 
of the entry in the register of deaths 
at Hendon in support of my state- 
ment. Was this omission an over- 
sight on the part of the person who 
registered the death, or was it the 
fact that no doctor would furnish the 
necessary certificate ? The duty of 
_the Registrar com- 
pelled him to re- 
quire this certificate 
befere registration, 
and the undertaker 
should have insisted 
upon seeing such 
medical certificate 
before accepting the 
body for burial, also 
the Secretary to the 
London Cemetery 
Co. should have re- 
cerded such a certi- 
fi.ate before receiv- 
ing the coffin. The 
objects of insisting 
upon compliance 
with these formali- 
ties are, firstly, the 
protection of human 
life; and, secondly, 
the prevention of 
fraud. Why were 
they relaxed in this 
instance ? 

From an anony- 
mous correspondent 
[ learn that Dr. 
Shaw, early in 1865, 
sold his practice at 
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citor in Melbourne with whom mv 
father dealt at the time (1865) of his 
obtaining the {1,000 legacy left to 
him. 

An examination of the will of 
Thomas Charles Druce and that of 
the Duke discloses peculiarities in 
each. The will of Thomas Charles 
Druce is remarkable, inasmuch as it 
leaves an intestacy 
as to real estate. 
It is an exceptional 
circumstance’ that 
a will drawn by a 
solicitor should not 
contain what is 
known as “‘the gene- 
ral residuary devise ”’ 
which would operate 
upon any real estate 
that might be in the 
possession of the 
deceased at the time 
of hisdeath. Thomas 
Charles Druce is 
known to have pur- 
chased many pro- 
perties, some of 
which he sold, but 
others of which 
must have been 
in his possession 
at the time. of 
his supposed death 
in 1864. Now, al- 
though he makes a 
lengthy will, giving 
the most careful and 
specific directions as 
to his personal pro- 


Hendon, and went COU Or ORT AND a perty, the will is 
. FROM AN OLD CARICATURE DRAWING IN : 
to Australia, and I THE “ FIGARO,” silent as to. real 


have reason to be- — 

lieve he dealt with Attenborough and 
Co., solicitors, Melbourne. Dr. Shaw, 
I may mention, was the family phy- 
sician of Thomas Charles Druce, at- 
tended him in his ‘“‘ last illness,’ and 
did not certify the cause of his 
“death.” Attenborough is the soli- 


estate. The result 
is, his real estate belongs to his heir 
at law. What, it appears, was done 
by Druce is that, for a nominal 
consideration, he transferred his real 
estate to Lord Henry Bentinck, in 
order to preserve it for his (Druce’s) 
own use, after shedding the disguise 
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‘* Thomas Charles Druce.”” The docu- 
ment effecting such transfer has been 
registered, and an extract of it made 
by the solicitors acting in the pre- 
vious litigation. 

In his will, the fifth Duke makes a 
specific devise to William James 
Arthur Cavendish Bentinck, and im- 
mediately following the words of this 
devise he continues thus :—‘* And 
as to all the rest residue and remainder 
of my real and personal estate I 
give devise and bequeath the same 
unto the person upon whom the Duke- 
dom of Portland shall devolve.’ Why 
this vague limitation in favour 
of a seemingly unascertained person, 
when just before, he had named 
for the purpose of a specific devise 
the heir apparent to the duke- 
dom? It seems almost as though 
the clauses were introduced on pur- 
‘pose to secure to his descendants, 
if they could establish themselves, 
not only the landed estates, but his 
personal property as well. 

I have previously touched upon ac- 
counts given by persons who certify 
to seeing Thomas Charles Druce after 
1864. I give below some volunteered 
information which corroborates the 
evidence of these others. The state- 
ment of this person, who resides in 
Liverpool, but who has asked that 
his name and address be not at pre- 
sent disclosed, is as follows :—“ My 
attention was drawn by one of my 
sons to the article in the January 
IDLER, and as I am in a position to 
support several of the statements as 
to the dual personality of Thomas 
Charles Druce, I thought it only right 
that I should, in the interests of 
justice, make known the facts with 
which I am acquainted. I was born 
in 1841, and have been connected 
with the furniture trade for the 
greater part of my life. In 1865 I 
went to Australia, but returned to 
England in January, 1869. In August 
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of that year I came up to London 
with several introductions, in order 
to try and obtain a situation. One 
of the places at which I called was the 
Baker Street Bazaar. There I was 
interviewed by a man _ named 
Ebdy,* or some name like that. 
He was unable to give me work, 
but I spoke with him for some 
time. I remember admiring the 
furniture at the Bazaar, and asking 
him about the proprietor. Mr. 
Ebdy(?) said, ‘Oh, it all belongs 
to the Duke of Portland. Nobody 
is supposed to know, but everybody 
does.” I cannot understand why 
Mr. Druce, if he is heir-at-law of 
Thomas Charles Druce, should ex- 
perience any difficulty in establishing 
hisclaim. It seems to me that in the 
sixties it was well known that the 
Duke of Portland ran the Baker 
Street Bazaar, and theremust be many 
people still alive who knew him, both 
as the Duke and Druce. This, how- 
ever, may appear more important and 
interesting to you. I saw that man 
(pointing to the portrait of Thomas 
Charles Druce which appeared in the 
January number of the IDLER) in 
August, 1869, standing in the Bazaar 
near a glass-partitioned office, but 
which it was impossible to see into, 
as the red curtains were drawn across 
the glass. I am prepared to stake 
my existence upon the fact that if 
that man (nodding towards the 
photograph) was Druce, he did not 
die in 1864, because I saw him in 
1869.” 

This account of Druce being seen 
in the Baker Street Bazaar in 1869,. 
would appear almost incredible, but 
so many different statements to the 
same effect are made by persons 
having no interest in deceiving any- 


* This must have been Mr. Edney, who wrote 
to T. C. Druce’s davghter Frances, to acquaint 
hey where hey father was to be burted. 
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body, that one is driven to the con- 
clusion that the Duke found it im- 
possible, even after his supposed 
death as Druce in 1864, to give up 
completely his personal interest in 
the immense Bazaar business. We 
have a distinct instance of this, in 
the declaration of Mr. George Woods, 
an estate agent, who in August, 1863, 
entered into possession of one of 
Druce’s properties at St. John’s Wood 
under a lease, and in 1868 negotiated 
with Druce forthe purchase of the very 
property. Another instance is that 
of an old Bazaar employee of Druce, 
who in 1866 was, with his wife, placed 
by Druce in possession as caretakers 
of a farm at New Windsor, Berks. 

Attention has already been drawn 
to Mrs. Hamilton’s statement of 
numerous conversations with Druce, 
after his ‘‘ death ” in 1864, and par- 
ticularly Druce’s own statement to 
her, that it had cost him £1,000 to 
get the coffin taken by the authori- 
ties without a certificate. 

There are a number of minor mys- 
teries connected with the case, each 
of which in itself contains a sufficient 
element of romance to justify a com- 
plete chapter in its narration. My 
great difficulty in this account of the 
mysterious dual existence, however, is 
not in finding matter to write about, 
but, rather, what I can omit, without 
interrupting the sequence of events 
which constitute my story. 

A Mr. Payne, who was a manager 
at the Bazaar, relates that after the 
supposed death of Thomas Charles 
' Druce, many of his employees were 
dismissed for attempting to black- 
mail the firm. This can have but 
one significance. These dismissed em- 
ployees could have known nothing to 
the detriment of the successors to the 
proprietorship of the Bazaar, for their 
business standing and financial in- 
tegrity';jwas beyond question, but if 
these employees knew that Druce 
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was the Duke they probably con- 
sidered their knowledge was valuable 
to them, because it was a menace 
to others. 

Only within the last few days the 
enquiry agents employed by me have 
succeeded in finding two most im- 
portant witnesses. One is a photo- 
grapher who was for many years in 
business opposite the Baker Street 
Bazaar. Hestates, “ T. C. Druce was 
quite a constant customer for photos, 
and I have myself taken his photo- 
graph at least a dozen times. He 
always struck me as a peculiar person, 
and I took particular notice of his 
coming and going to the Bazaar, 
and I would know him anywhere. All 
the forms of whiskers he adopted were 
false; of that I am certain. His 
manner was that of someone much 
more aristocratic than that of a shop-. 
man. I myself lived close to Har- 
court House, and frequently, in fact, 
nearly every day, saw the carriage 
(a most peculiar and old-fashioned 
vehicle) of ‘the ugly Duke,’ as we 
termed him. It always. left Har- 
court House at a regular hour, about 
the same time in the morning as I left 
my house to go to my shop. Who 
occupied the carriage I cannot say, 
because the blinds were always closely 
drawn, but I am positive that on 
several occasions I have seen that 
very same carriage (it would be im- 
possible to mistake 1t) drive up to the 
door of the Baker Street Bazaar, 
and Thomas Charles Druce get out of 
it and enter the shop.” 

Another witness says :—‘ For some 
time I was employed by my father 
who had a fish shop close to the 
Bazaar. Druce used to come almost 
daily to this shop and buy fish, and 
order it to be sent to his house at 
St. John’s Wood and Carlton Hill, 
Later on I was engaged at the Baker 
Street Bazaar,and one day my brother 
and J, tempted by our curiosity, 
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explored a passage that led under- 
ground from the Bazaar in the direc- 
tion of Harcourt House, where the 
Duke then lived. We travelled along 
the underground passage or tunnel 
for some three hundred or four hun- 
dred yards, when the candle we had 
went suddenly out, and we were so 
frightened we ran back.”’ 

The former statement is most im- 
portant, for we have already learned 
by the statements made by his valet, 
that the Duke was clean-shaven. It 
is unnecessary to draw attention 
to the importance of Druce arriving 
at the Bazaar in 
the Duke of Port- 
land’s carriage. 
As to the second 
statement, it is 
powerful corrobo- 
ration of the evi- 
dence of an under- 
ground passage 
between Baker 
Street and Har- 
court House, and 
which I com- 
mented upon 
more fully in the 
March number of 
the IDLER. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHAT is the 
other side doing? 
People of unbiassed opinion will 
naturally wish to know what defence 
will be set up in combating my case. 
That, of course, will be forthcoming 
at the trial—but why not before ? 
If they have an answer to my allega- 
gations, why do they not put it 
forward at once? Is it right that 
they should allow the public to invest 
money upon the faith of allegations 
which they, by establishing an alibi 
for the fifth Duke, or by producing 
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incontestable proofs of the separate 
existence of Thomas Charles Druce, 
can show to be but an extraordinary 
sequence of coincidences. Link by 
link I have forged my chain of evi. 
dence. Every additional fact forth 
coming has been analysed and sub- 
jected to the criticism of uninterested 
persons, and has been adjudged by 
them to be quite consistent with the 
rest of the story. There is a remark- 
able and complete absence of con- 
tradiction. Every account of the 
doings and sayings of Thomas Charles 
Druce, harmonises with the account 
of the doings and 
sayings of the fifth 
Duke of Portland. 

No statements 
have been with- 
held by me because 
they are not in 
accordance with 
my side of the 
question. Each 
fresh piece of in- 
formation gather- 
ed forms and con- 
stitutes a newlink, 
a link containing 
no alloy or extra- 
neous matter. 
Thus the strength 
of the chain lies 
in the homogene- 
ity of the links. 
You may cut por- 
tions of it away 
where you will, and _ thereby 
lessen the array of corroborative 
facts, yet the ends can be joined again, 
and the sequence of amazing coin- 
cidence will remain sufficient. It 
will be interesting to see upon which 
part of my story the defendants will 
seize. Undoubtedly the thorn in 
their side is the evidence of Mrs. 
Hamilton. Mr. Justice Bargrave 
Deane, when at the Bar, cross- 
examined Mrs. Hamilton, and has 
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admitted that he is unable to shake 
her testimony in the slightest. It isim- 
possible to think that Mrs. Hamilton’s 
story is a fabrication. She has 
nothing to gain by diverging from 
the truth. She isan old lady upon 
whom monetary influence would have 
no effect. She would rather be left 
to live the remaining years of her life 
in peace, instead of having to undergo 
the trying ordeal of a cross-examina- 
tion on oath. Fortunately, however, 
she is possessed of an innate love 
of justice, and knowing what she 
does, she is determined that no per- 


sonal inconveni- 
ence shalldeter her 
from supporting 


me in my endea- 
vour to solve the 
mystery in the life 
of my grand- 
father. If at the 
end of the cross- 
examination Mrs. 
Hamilton’s _ testi- 
mony remains un- 
shaken, a judge 
can have no alter- 
native but to direct 
the jury to accept 
her story. The 
other side’s only 
course would be to 
shew that T. C. 
Druce hada separ- 
ate existence, and 
died and was 
buried in 1864. To prove this, the 
vault at Highgate Cemetery will have 
to be opened. I have no fear about 
the result of such an action. The nu- 
merous persons who testify to seeing 
Thomas Charles Druce in the flesh 
after the date of the funeral, con- 
vince me that this would be a tre- 
mendous fillip to my cause. 

If such a simple matter would 
settle once and for all such a com- 
plicated case, why do they oppose, 
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as they have done before, an exhu- 
mation order? What have theyfto 
fear? They must be aware that the 
body of this person who was known 
as Thomas Charles Druce does not he 
in Highgate Cemetery. 

That they have something to fear 
is evident from an offer which was 
made to me before I left Australia. 
In 1901, a Melbourne firm of solicitors, 
Messrs. Blake and Riggall, who were 
acting for a Mr. Guthridge, who held 
a power of attorney from me, received 
through their London agents an 
offer of £50,000 to settle all claims 
arising in favour 
of the family of 
Thomas Charles 
Druce by his first 
marriage. 

This offer was 
immediately com- 
municated to me. 
I consulted my 
solicitor, Mr. Fay, 
who advised me to 
accept it, because, 
no matter what 
my legal rights 
were, I would be 
confronted with 
insuperable  diff- 
culties in endea- 
vouring to estab- 
lish my _ claim, 
whatever it would 
amount to in full. 
This, however was, 
not. my way of regarding the matter. 
There is no denying the fact that 
£50,000 is not to be despised by a man 
who has to support himself, wife, and 
family by manual labour. I am glad 
to say, however, my strength of mind 
was sufficient to withstand the temp- 
tation. I cabled to London and 
refused to consider the offer. If it 
was worth somebody’s while to offer 
me £50,000 to keep quiet, it, was worth 
more than {50,000 for me to come 
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home and establish my rights, what- 
ever they are. Besides, if my claims 
are unjust, why should I receive any 
sumofmoney ? I want nothing more 
than I am rightly entitled to, and 
that has been my attitude through- 
out. There can be no compromise 
in such a matter as this. If my 
grandfather was the Duke of Port- 
land, then I contend I am the heir 
to his estates. If my grandfather 
was not the Duke of Portland, I 
shall be content to earn my living at 
my trade as I have done before, and 
am prepared to do again. 

All I ask is a just hearing of my 
case, I cannot conceive that there 
is a poossibility of evidence being 
brought forward sufficient to dis- 
perse my army of witnesses and coin- 
eidencies If, however, such be forth- 
coming, I am prepared to abide by 
the decision of the Court, having 
every confidence in the whole- 
hearted disinterestedness of British 
justice. | 

Returning to the investigations 
made by “the other side,” there is 
a peculiar circumstance which may 
mean anything or nothing. In the 
year 1900, Attenborough and Co 
enquired from my brother in Mel- 
bourne as to the date of birth of my 
eldest son, George Beaumont Druce. 
My brother naturally _ replied, 
‘* What is the object of the enquiry ? ”’ 
Attenborough and Co. then stated: 
‘‘ We are instructed by the Duke of 
Portland to furnish the birth-certi- 
ficate of your brother George’s eldest 
son. Can you give us his name and 
about the year of his birth? ”’ This 
my brother furnished, and the certi- 
ficate was no doubt forwarded by 
Attenborough and Co. in due course. 
At this date I had not taken any steps 
to assert my claim, and to me it 
appears extraordinary that such an 
enquiry should have been made from 
such a quarter. 
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Apparently the labours of the other 
side have not been confined to Aus- 
tralia, as the two following suspicious 
occurrences show. It is naturally 
difficult to trace to their source these 
outrages. I will, therefore, simply 
state the facts as they occurred, 
and leave the reader to judge of 
their origin. Whilst living in Wells 
Street, Bloomsbury, my rooms were 
burgled and many papers stolen, 
papers which could have no value 
in the eyes of an ordinary thief. 
Happily, however, I had anticipated 
such a move, and had already placed 
my most valuable evidence in the 
National Safe Deposit. Neverthe- 
less, an old navigation book of my 
father’s..is gone for ever, and as 
it was inscribed to my grandfather, 
it helped me to prove my descent. 
If this should come before the eyes 
of the thief if may interest him 
to learn that the inscription has 
been most carefully copied, and 
therefore he has sinned without 
avail. Shortly after this failure, an 
attempt was made in another direc- 
tion. A well-dressed stranger called 
upon Mrs. Hamilton’s daughter and 
asked for her mother’s address. 
Mrs. Hamilton’s daughter refused to 
furnish, wherupon the stranger re- 
plied : “* You would not refuse if you 
knew for what purpose I wish to 
see her. I can get her £2,000 simply 
to go out of the country for a few 
years.” Needless to say, his philan- 
thropy was not appreciated. 

Thus I shall close this account of 
the mysterious dual existence led 
by the fifth Duke of Portland, to- 
gether with the inevitable complica- 
tions which have ensued and the 
efforts which have had to be made to 
collect and sift the evidence forth- 
coming to warrant the assertions I 
make. Next month I shall return to 
the account of my life in the Aus- 
tralian bush, tracing my precarious 
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existence onward until that eventful 
morning when my brother burst into 
my workshop, and said, ‘‘ George, I 
believe you are the Duke of Portland.” 

The facts which I rely upon in sup- 
port of my claim, as they appear in 
THE IDLER, may not seem to the 
casual reader to have involved any 
unusual expenditure of labour in 
their discovery. But I feel sure that 
if I had not had the advantage of 
the uninterrupted attention for over 
three years of my _ solicitor, Mr. 
T. K. V. Coburn, whom I had the 
good fortune to persuade of the sound- 
ness of my claims, I should have 
found the task of investigation quite 
beyond the possibility of attainment. 

The story as now presented will 
readily commend itself, and, indeed, 
las commended itself to the most 
critical legal minds; but I shall al- 
ways feel indebted to Mr. Coburn for 
his courage and foresight in deciding, 
as he did, three years ago, to parody 
the maxim “ Aut Cesar aut nullus ”’ 
into ‘Aut Portland aut nullus.” I 
hope that I shall find in my new ad- 
visers the same loyal and unwavering 
support which Mr. Coburn has given 
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my cause and myself, more often than 
not under very trying and dispiriting 
conditions. 

I have been charmed with the cour- 
tesy which I have received at the 
hands of the British public. Over 
and over again people have volun- 
teered information and never once 
have I found anyone attempting to 
make capital out of the situation. 
Of course, all sorts of suggestions for 
solving the mystery have been made, 
some of them distinctly useful; but 
others undoubtedly humorous. 

As an instance of the latter, I might 
quote the proposition, gravely made, 
and by no means intended as a joke, 
that as the fifth Duke was said to 
have a lump on the left side of his 
forehead, the correspondent (evidently 
an Irishman) thought it would be 
necessary to have not only an ex- 
humation of the body of Druce, but 
also that of the Duke to enable a com- 
parison to be made of the skulls, and 
if it were found that they were alike 
to the extent of disclosing such a 
bump there could be no doubt that 
Druce was the Duke. 

(To be continued.) 


Correspondence 1s invited from persons acquainted with any facts bearing 
on the life of the late Thomas Charles Druce or the fijth Duke of Portand. 
All communications should be addressed to Kenneth Henderson, THE IDLER, 
33, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE HORRORS OF GOVERNMENT 


By ROBERT BARR 


| You may or may 
A Novel not have noticed that 
that blooms thirty-two pages are 


in the spring, added to the IDLER for 
tra la. April, which costs .312d. 
so far as paper is con- 

cerned, and about as much more 
for the printing. In addition to this, 
comes the price of setting thirty-two 
extra pages into type, and the pro- 
portionate amount paid for literary 
matter, all of which may not seem an 
extraordinary expenditure for one 
copy, but it mounts up when a large 
edition is printed. This splurge, 
which I hope to maintain during the 
remainder of the twentieth century, 
is calledgfor byjmy desire to print 
large instalments of the notable serial 
stories I have purchased, and I trust 
every reader will be as pleased with 
Mr. Bailey’s “‘ Springtime ” as I am. 
-I think it the most delightful novel 


I have ever read, and I confidently 
predict that H. C. Bailey will occupy 
a leading position in the very front 
rank of living novelists before three 
years are passed, and if anyone wants 
to lay a bet against that proposition— 
well, he’ll lose his money, that’s all. 
But the thing which worries me 
about this extra thirty-two pages 
is that I shall be compelled, when 
posting the magazine, to pay an extra 
halfpenny to a department of the 
British Government which is at least 
fifty years behind the times. The 
British Post Office is an antiquated 
institution which should be sold as 
scrap-iron, and a new up-to-date 
machine purchased in its place. There 
is no hidden mystery about the Post 
Office practice ; it is merely a matter 
of weight and bulk of the packages, 
and the transportation thereof. You 
would think that any ten-year-old 
k 
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boy would understand that some- 
thing which weighs two pounds 
ought to pay twice as much as some 
other thing that weighs one pound. 
This elementary fact is understood 
in every Post Office department in 
the world except that of Great Britain. 
Our Post Office will carry a bloated 
weekly newspaper which weighs a 
pound and a half, or two pounds, for 
one halfpenny, while for a monthly 
publication, weighing one-third as 
much, it charges six times more than 
it asks for the much heavier and 
bulkier weeklypublication. Now, there 
is neither good sense nor justice in this 
sort of action. It is utterly illogical. 
Protest has been made time and 
again to the British Post Office De- 
partment, always without effect. I 
will show you, before I have finished 
this present writing, how the Post 
Office Department last year de- 
liberately turned aside some hundreds 
of thousands of pounds from the 
commerce of this country, which in 
these days of keen competition be- 
tween aations was a piece of folly 
which seems to me almost criminal. 
This rejection was accomplished by a 
perfectly unknown man whose name 
you would not recognise if I set it 
down here, who lives in a comfortable 
villa somewhere in the suburbs, who, 
although paid by the British people, 
is not accountable to them, but 
merely to a chief who knew nothing 
of postal affairs, and consequently 
was made Postmaster-General by the 
late Government. 


And now let us pause 


The fora moment and regard 
pathetic the deplorable condi- 
condition tion of the Englishman, 

of the and when I say English- 
Englishman. man, I mean _ English- 


man, and not Briton. 
Since the year 1066 he has been ruled 
by alien races. The Norman has hada 
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whack at him ; also the Tudor, coming 
from Wales; the Stuarts, who emi- 
grated from Scotland, Dutch William 
from Holland, and then a German 
king, who never, so far as I am aware, 
was able to converse in English. 
Only once, for a brief interval, did 
the Englishman get an experience 
of English rule, and that was when 
Oliver Cromwell made all other nations 
respect this little island. If the 
benighted Englishman turns out a 
Tory Government, it is a Scotch 
Prime Minister who steps into the 
highest position the land affords, 
as is at present the case. If he were 
to turn out Campbell-Bannerman, it 
would be Arthur Balfour, another 
Scotchman, who would take on the job. 
This sad state of things so weighs 
on the spirits of the Englishman that 
he wanders over the face of the earth, 
seeking refuge in equatorial swamps, 
or attempting to discover either the 
North or South Pole, trying to find 
some place on earth which is not ruled 
by a Scotchman, a German, a Welsh- 
man, or a Norman; seeking even that 
wilderness known as New York, where 
the Irish are on top. And yet, after 
all, emperors, kings, prime ministers, 
are merely figureheads ; the real ruler 
of England is the permanent official, 
an easy going person whose berth is 
secure and whose pension awaits 
him when he has put in the fewest 
number of hours a day that the law 
allows, doing as little in that time 
as is compatible with keeping awake. 
Very often the permanent official, 
who is a most estimable man in private 
life, takes to literature, or to art, or 
to gardening, or to collecting china, 
to wile away the weary hours, and 
the only real passion of his life is a 
hatred of all reformers. He wants 
things left alone, as, indeed, you or I 
would desire, were we in his place. 
He wants comfort, and having be- 
come accustomed to his routine he 
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views with hatred any person who 
would interfere with it. The only 
time he displays energy is in fighting 
inen like Rowland Hill or the blind 
and capable Postmaster-General,Faw- 
cett. The permanent official will 
block the progress of such men as 
long as he can, and when at last, in 
spite of him, the reforms are adopted, 
he will ruin the innovations if possible 
by carrying them out with half- 
hearted inefficiency. The permanent 
official is the real ruler of Britain, 
unknown to his paymasters, secure 
of his position and his pension, and 
out of the reach of punishment. 


f" I had the pleasure of 

Amanwho dining the other night 
made the with a man who is the 
world sttup. antithesis of the _per- 
manent official, and who 

once in his energetic career ran up 
against the King Log of the British 
Post Office. This is Sir William Van 
Horne, K.C.M.G., probably the most 
celebrated railway man in the world. 
who strung the provinces of the Do- 
minion of Canada together on a double 
thread of steel called the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Sir William Van 
Horne so exactly resembles the late 
Marquis of Salisbury that he has many 
times been taken for that statesman. 
Some years ago, Sir Thomas Suther- 
land, Chairman of the P. and O. 
Company, boasted at the annual 
meeting of the quick time of forty- 
two days in which a;P. and O. steamer 
had brought the mails from the other 
side of the world, and Sir William 
wrote Sir Thomas a genial note, say- 
ing, in effect, that he intended to buy 
a boat or two of his own, and when 
that happened he would have much 
pleasure in cutting Sir Thomas’s 
time in two, whereupon Sir Thomas 
laughed scornfully and poked gentle 
fun at the optimistic man from 
Canada. But the man was there 
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working for the hour and at last the 
hour came when that splendid stea- 
mer, “The Empress of Japan,”’ started 
with the mail-bags from the under- 
side of the world, heading for Van- 
couver. Shereeled off the quickest time 
ever made to Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, and in Montreal there sat in a 
room a stout gentleman named Van 
Horne, surrounded by telegraphic ma- 
chines, his fingers on the electric 
nerves of this round earth. He tele- 
graphed the Pacific liner at Victoria 
to fling her passengers ashore, never 
mind the freight, he would send that 
back later on; meanwhile make 
for the mainland at top speed. A 
special train was waiting at Van- 
couver. Here was a man who com- 
manded Empresses, and the Empress 
obeyed. The mail-bags were tossed 
aboard the train, and the train started 
east, across America, making the 
fastest time on record. Engines, with 
steam up, stood in readiness at various 
points all along the line of the C.P.R. 

And now Sir William turned his 
attention from the west to the east, 
and began telegraphing to the New 
York Central Railway management 
in New York city. 

““T have a train that is beating a 
cyclone across Canada. I want to 
turn it on your line, and run it into 
New York. I want your line clear 
from Canada to New York, and my 
train must have the right of way over 
everything.”’ 

New York replied with some heat 
that it would do nothing of the kind. 
They called the Canadian manager’s 
attention to the fact that whatever 
he thought he was doing in the rail- 
way business, the New York Central 
was the chief line on the American 
Continent, and would not be cleared 
for the President of the United States 
himself, much less for an individual 
in Montreal. 

Then the wires thrilled with the 
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most sarcastic messages that ever 
passed from one country to another. 
Van Horne counselled them to wake 
up; something was happening. He 
chaffed them over their lack of enter- 
prise, and at last he touched the 
spot. 

“Very well,” said they, “we'll 
clear the line, and if you smash up 
your train, you'll have to repair the 
damage,”’ which Van Horne cheerfully 
promised to do. 


Every few minutes 


A Race the progress of that 
from Ocean steam thunderbolt was 
to Ocean. being reported, and to 


Van Horne’s horror, he 
found that along the north shore of 
Lake Superior she was beginning to 
lose time, twenty minutes at one 
station, twenty-five at the next, where 
she should not have stopped at all. 
He demanded the reason, and found 
that there was a hot box blazing 
underneath the mail-car. 

‘* Attach a hose to the cold-water 
tank, turn it in on the hot box, risk 
the axle, and run that train through,” 
commanded Van Home, and this 
cold-water treatment saved the situa- 
tion. 

The Inman liner, ‘‘ City of New 
York,” was ready to sail for England, 
and there was just one chance in a 
thousand that the special train could 
reach the metropolis in time for the 
mails to catch this steamer. Van 
Horne poured in telegrams on the 
Inman Company, imploring them to 
hold the boat till the last possible 
minute. The sailing of an Atlantic 
liner depends on the depth of water 
over the bar between New York 
Harbour and the ocean. The Inman 
Company promised to do what they 
could, but they dare not delay many 
minutes or they would run the chances 
of piling up the big liner on a sand- 
heap. | 
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Then Van Horne turned \us atten- 
tion to the Postmaster of the City of 
New York, whom he _ happened 
to know personally. That cheerful 
official put his vans at the manager’s 
disposal ; not only that, but learning 
the number of the mail-bags, he sent 
a man for every bag, so that the entire 
mail could be transferred from train 
to van in the one second that it took 
one man to fling one mail-bag from 
car to carriage. Luckily the train 
got in at half-past three in the morn- 
ing, when the streets were deserted, 
but the station was a long distance 
from the steamer landing, and the 
liner sailed at 4 a.m. The British 
mails galloped across New York with 
the speed of a fire-engine going to a 
conflagration; and the bags were got 
aboard after the gang planks had been 
hauled up. The Inman Company 
spared no coal for the trip, and_made 
the fastest time across the ocean 
of which the steamer was capable, 
and now Van Horne started the cables 
working to instil some electricity 
into the Post Office Department of 
Great Britain. He had swept suc- 
cessfully half round the globe, and 
now, for the first time, met a block. 
What did the somnolent permanent 
officials care for some excited man 
who was cabling them from Montreal ? 
Hitherto the mails had taken forty- 
two days. Van Horne landed them 
in Queenstown under the twenty-one. 
The authorities here refused to put 
on a special train, and the mad career 
of the British mails came to a stand- 
still at Queenstown, where they had 
to wait for an ordinary train, and 
when they did arrive, about mid-day, 
at the British Post Office in London, 
the packets were not distributed that 
afternoon, but left to cool till next 
morning! Sir William had hustted 
half the world to beat all records in 
the conveyance of the mails, but he 
could not budge the permanent offi- 
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clals of our Post Office, who were 
enjoying their afternoon’s nap. 


And now I propose to 
“‘Ha@ any _ relate a much more re- 
work for cent incident in which 
Cooper.” another Canadian tried 


conclusions with Mr. 
Standfast Adamant, Permanent Off- 
cial of the British Post Office. Mr. 
John A. Cooper is a young man of 
talent and energy, editor of the 
Canadian Magazine, in Toronto, and 
the only conductor of a periodical 
in Canada who has ever made a high- 
class publication commercially suc- 
cessful in the Dominion. Newspapers 
in Canada are excellent, and are 
usually paying properties, but illus- 
trated magazines have heretofore been 
a failure. Mr. Cooper came across 
last year, quite unofficially, but 
charged with certain assurances from 
prominent members of the Canadian 
Government. He wished to persuade 
the British Post Office to accept 
English newspapers and magazines 
for transmission to Canada at a half- 
penny a pound, a privilege already 
possessed by the periodicals of the 
United States. You may perhaps 
dimly remember that last year we were 
the happy possessors of an imperialistic 
Government that yearned to cement 
the Colonies to the Mother Country. 
This adds a delicious touch of comedy 
to the result of the negotiation. Mr. 
Cooper seemed to think that the nu- 
merous declarations on the part of 
various members of the late Govern- 
ment regarding their affection for 
Canada, and other commonwealths 
under the British flag, would make 
his path easier, and, indeed, at first 
the way seemed to be clear. 
, Mr. Cooper’s interview with Lord 
Stanley was most satisfactory. He 
found a genial gentleman who took 
the kindliest possible interest in 
the question, of which he had pre- 
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viously never heard, and, all in all, 
John was encouraged and delighted 
with the urbanity of our ‘“ hupper 
classes.” But I told him to keep 
calm; he had yet to meet the real 
ruler of England, who was not Lord 
Stanley ; and then he told me that 
his lordship had given him a note of 
introduction to Mr. Standfast Ada- 
mant, who understood postal affairs 
and Mr. Cooper arranged an inter- 
view with Mr. Adamant for ten- 
thirty next day. He found a calm, 
imperturbable gentleman who lis- 
tened to his tale of woe with scarcely- 
disguised weariness, and who, when 
the tale was finished, remarked : 

““T can’t see how we could be ex- 
pected to send English newspapers 
for a halfpenny a pound to Canada, 
when we do not transport them at 
that rate in England itself.”’ 

“Tf that is your only objection,” 
pleaded Cooper, “why not make 
the rule universal. Charge a half- 
penny a pound on all periodicals sent 
through the post in England, and 
make the rate good for Canada as 
well.”’ 

‘ The loss in money would be too 
great,” replied Mr. Adamant. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Cooper, 
‘““T’m ready to meet that objection 
also. How much would your annual 
loss amount to?” 

Mr. Adamant, not knowing, couldn’t 
say. 
‘* After all,” continued Mr. Cooper, 
‘it is merely a matter of accounting, 
and can be speedily reckoned. At 
the end of the year Canada will send 
you a cheque for the deficit.” 

“Oh,” cried Mr. Adamant, per- 
turbed by this unexpected proposal, 
“it would be infra. dig. for a rich 
country like England to accept a 
contribution from a colony like 
Canada.” 

‘““I beg your pardon,” protested 
Cooper, “‘ Canada per capita is richer 
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than England, and will willingly pay 
this amount for the privilege of 
receiving English periodicals at 
the same rate as it receives Ameri- 
can literature. English newspapers, 
Magazines and reviews at present 
are seen only in our clubs, while 
the United States sends each month 
something between a million and 
a half, and two million periodicals. 
Not only is this mass of United 
States writing tinging the opinion 
of those who read in Canada, 
but the amount of money which is 
sent in reply to advertisements 
into the United States amounts to 
several million dollars a year. This 
money might much better come to 
England, and would, if the Canadian 
people had a similar chance of reading 
British advertisements. — Besides 
being to the advantage of Britain, 
it would ‘also be to the advantage of 
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Canada, because duty on goods com- 
ing from England enjoys a preference 
and comes in cheaper than goods from 
the United States. If you accept 
this proposition it will cost the British 
exchequer nothing at all. All we 
want is your consent. We will pay 
the bill. A postal rate of a halfpenny 
per pound will enormously increase 
the circulation of your newspapers 
and magazines, giving more employ- 
ment to printers, paper-makers, and 
all engaged in the production of perio- 
dicals, and will, besides, bring a con- 
stantly increasing sum of money 
from Canada to England for the pur- 
chase of articles advertised in your 
journals.” 

Mr. Adamant refused even to take 
the matter under consideration, and 
bade Mr. John A. Cooper a cold, but 
perfectly correct good-bye. 


GOOD BYE, AUSTRALIAN 


BY GEORGE COSSINS. 


(Pretoria, Transvaal, 1906.) 


And so you'll see it all once more—Your sunny southern land! 
You'll look your old friends in the face, and clasp them by the hand. 
You'll see again the tow’ring trees, you'll hear the shea-oaks’ song, 
And watch again the moonlight kiss the reed-fringed billabong 

And the flowers upon the hillside, the mallee straight and tall, 

The bracken growing thick and green beyond the waterfall ! 

And you'll hear the curlews calling—the magpies whistling shrill 

As the night wraps in her mantle each valley, plain, and hill! 


You'll see the moonlight shimmering, o’er swaying grass and corn, 
And the little creek you paddled in, the house where you were born, 


The wild ducks flying overhead. 


You'll hear the night birds cry, 


And, far above, the Southern Cross will light your Austral sky. 

Close your eyes some summer evening, and let your memory strav 
To the friends who knew and loved you—who say good-bye to-day, 
And though in diff’rent countries their paths and vours must lie, 


Think kindly of them now and then. 


God be with you! Good-bve. 
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GOOD COOKS 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN 


With Drawings by Blanche McManus 


delightful and indescribable in 

its quiet charm. It is not so 

very quiet either—at times— 

on its great Féte de St. Remy, in 
October, or on almost any summer 
Sunday, when its cafés and terraces, 
and the numerous _tree-bordered 
squares and places, and its Course— 
the inevitable adjunct of all Pro- 
vengal towns—are as gay with the life 
of the ville and the country round 
about as any local metropolis in 
France, which is saying a great deal. 
The local commergants call St. 
Remy toujours un pays mort, but in 
spite of this they all eke out con- 
siderably more than what a full- 
blooded Burgundian would call a 
good living, which is a supreme test 
of prosperity. For a fact, the popu- 
lation of St. Remy live on something 
approaching the abundance of good 
things of the Céte d’Or itself. There 
is perhaps nothing remarkable about 
this, in the midst of a mild and plea- 
sant land like Provence, but it seems 
wise to state it here, for we know 
of an Anglo-Saxon who stayed three 
days at St. Remy’s most excellent 
Grand Hotel de Provence, and com- 
plained because he did not get beef- 
steaks or ham and eggs for a single 
meal. He got carp from Vaucluse, 
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langouste from St. Louis du Rhone, 
the finest sort of agneau (but not 
plain boiled, with cauliflower as a 
side dish), chickens of the real spring 
variety, or a brace of little wild birds, 
which look like sparrows and taste 
like quail, but which are neither, 
with, as like as not, a bottle of 
Chateauneuf des Papes, grapes, figs, 
olives, and goat’s-milk cheese. Either 
this or a variation of it was his daily 
menu for déyeiiner or diner, and still 
he pined for beef-steaks, which, to 
tell the truth, are a scarcity in Pro- 
vence outside of Marseilles or the 
frankly tourist hotels of Arles or 
Avignon. Had our traveller been an 
American — which he wasn’t —he 
would have cried aloud, no doubt, 
for boiled codfish or pumpkin pie. 
The hotel of St. Remy is to be highly 
commended in spite of all this, though 
the writer has only partaken of an 
occasional meal there. Once there 
was an idling American—strange ano- 
maly—known well in the world of 
letters, who put in three years of his 
time en pension at this most excellent 
hostelry, which of itself is an endorse- 
ment good enough for anybody. 
The writer of these lines got nearer 
the soil. He lived the greater part 
of one long, bright autumn in the 
household of an estimable bourgeois, 
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a baker by trade, though, considering 
that he made so conspicuous an 
accomplishment of it, it may well be 
reckoned a profession. 

Up at‘three in the morning, he 
—and a small boy, some day destined 
to be his successor—puts in his ar- 
tistic touches on the patting and 
shaping of the various loaves, ulti- 
mately sliding them into the great 
low-ceiled brick oven, with a sort of 
elongated snow-shovel, as do bakers 
the world over. 

It was by his 
manipulating of 
things that the 
art of it all came 
in. ~ Not every 
Frenchman will 
eat bread fash- 
ioned in the same 
form—the _ cot- 
tage loaf is un- 
known in Pro- 
vence. He may 
have a preference 
forapain mouffle, 
a long sort of 
“roll,” or, if He 
likes a_ crusty 
morsel, nothing 
but a pistolet or 
a bdton will do 
him. Others will 
eat nothing but 
a great circular 
washer of bread 
—comme un rond 
de cuir, or atresse, 
which is three 
plaited strands—also crusty. Another 
favourite with toothless old veterans 
of the Crimea or beldames who have 
scen seventy or eighty summer suns 
go down behind the curtain of the 
Alpines, is the chapeau de gendarme, a 
three-cornered sort of an affair with 
no crust to speak of. How it was 
baked in this wise is where the art 


comes in again. 
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By midday the baker-host had 
become the commergant of the ville, 
and had dressed himself in a garb 
more or less approaching city fashions 
and sat himself down in a sort of 
back-parlour to the shop in front, 
which, however, served as a cuisine 
and a dining-room as well. 

Many and bountiful and excellent 
were the meals eaten en famille back 
of the shop, often enough in company 
with a beau-frére, who came fre- 
quently from 
Cavaillon, and a 
niece and her 
husband, who 
was an avocat, 
and who lived in 
a great Renais- 
sance stone house 
opposite the 
fountain of Nos- 
tradamus, a re- 
markable monu- 
ment to St. 
Remy’s chief tit- 
ular deity. 

These were the 
occasions when 
the eating and 
drinking was as 
superlative an 
expression of the 
joy of life as one 
is likely to have 
experienced in 
these degenerate 
days, when we 
are mostly nour- 
ished by patent 
foods and automatic buffets. 

‘“My brother has a pretty taste 
in wine,” says the beau-frére from 
Cavaillon, as he opens another bottle 
of the wine of St. Remy, grown on 
the hillside just overlooking “Jes 
antiguités’—relics of the Roman 
occupation and the pride of the 
habitant, who never tires of strolling 
up the road with a stranger and 
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pointing out the beauties of these 
really charming historical monu- 
ments. Truly M. Farges did have a 


pretty taste in wine, and he had a 


cave as well stocked in quantity and 
variety as that of a Riviera hdtelier. 
Not the least of the attractions of 
M. Farges’ board was the grace with 
which his 
Arlesien wife 
presided over 
the good 
things of the 
casserole and 
the  broche, 
that long 
skewer plac- — 
ed before the = 
open fire, and 
which turned 
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vad 
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by clockwork | Fa ==) 
and rang a *| 2! = 
little bell like = =~ =! 


that of a—-> 
music-box or ava 
a type-writ- | 
ing machine - 
when nearing | 
the end of its | | 
labours. All 

this went on 
before a fire, 

of olive-tree sl ey 
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open hearth, = 
or rather on 
topof the kit- 4. 
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which bespeaks good living, and what 
is quite as important—good cooking ; 
and madame’s taste in cookery was 
as pretty as her husband’s for bread- 
making and wine. 

Given a casserole half-full of boiling 
oil (also a product of St. Remy; real 
olive oil with no dilution of cotton- 
seed to flat- 
ten out the 
taste) and 
anything 
whatever 

eatableto 
“drop in it, 
Madame Far- 
ges will work 
wonders with 
her deftness 
and skill,and, 
like all good 
cooks, do it 
apparently 
by guess- 
work. A 
fish from 
the Sorgue . 
(where Pe- 
trarchgot the 
carp), a loup 
from the 
Mediterra- 
nean or 
even the 
despised 
goujon, a 
cutlet off a 


chen _ stove, -S six-weeks-old 

which was gs og, lamb, a wing 

only used it- sieve @etmney — of a chicken 
oe Remy Nowe ss : 

self for cer- i} \ or what not, 

tain opera- FOUNTAIN OF NOSTRADAMUS. and Madame 

tions. Farges and 


‘* Marcel he bakes the bread and I 
cook his food for him,” says the 
jauntily coiffed buxom little lady 
whose partner Marcel, the boulanger, 
had been for some thirty vears ; and 
they both were still young, or looked 
it, though they were of ample girth, 


her casserole of bubbling, hissing olive 
oil will transform it into a dream of 
lusciousness ; and when it comes to a 
ragout, with a sauce Provencale, one 
will be inclined to think that the 
plump little lady could have given 
Brillat-Savarin a good handicap, 
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and then beaten him at his own 
game. 

It is a marvel to the writer that 
someone has not written a book before 
now devoted to the every-day little 
happenings of the French middle 
classes. Manifestly the trades of the 
butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick-maker have the same ends in 
view in France as elsewhere; but 
their procedure is so different, so 
very different. 

It strikes the foreigner as strange 
that your baker here gives you 
“ tally-stick ’’ even to-day, when pass- 
books and all sorts of automatic 
calcuJators are everywhere advertised. 
It is a fact,! however, that vour baker 
does this at St. Remy, and regulates 
the length of your credit by the length 
of the stick, which in itself has many 
advantages over other methods for 
all concerned. 

You arrange as to what your daily 
loaf shall be, and for every one de- 
livered a notch is cut in the stick, 
‘ which you guard as you would your 
purse; that is, you guard your half 
of it, for it has been split down the 
middle, and the worthy baker has a 
whole battery of them strung along 
the dashboard of his cart. The two 
separate halves are put together, 
when the notch is cut across the 
joint, and there is indisputable evi- 
dence of delivery. It is very much 
_ simpler than the old backwoods’ sys- 
tem of keeping accounts on a slate 
and wiping off the slate when they 
were paid, and it is safer for all con- 
cerned. When you pay your baker 
at St. Remy he steps inside your 
kitchen and puts the two sticks on 
the fire, and together you see them 
and all evidences of past transactions 
go up in smoke. The baker of 
St. Remy has no need for a grand livre, 
as the French call a ledger. 

St. Remy itself is an historic shrine, 
jauntily environed behind the jagged 
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profile of the Alpines, from whose 
crest one gets one of those wonderful 
vistas of a rocky gorge which are, 
in a small way, only comparable to 
the caiion of the Colorado. It 1s, 
indeed, a remarkable view that one 
gets just as he rises the crest of this 
not very ample nor very lofty 
mountain range, which has all the 
elements of grandeur and brilliance 
which its more famous prototypes 
have to a more superlative degree. 
It is quite indescribable, hence the 
illustration herewith must be left to 
tell its own story. 

Below, in the ample plain in which 
St. Remy sits, is a wonderful garden 
of fruits and flowers. St. Remy is a 
great centre for the commerce in 
olives, olive oil, and vegetables and 
fruits, put up into tins and exported 
to the ends of the earth. 

Not every one likes olive-trees as a 
picturesque note in a landscape any 
more than every one likes to eat olives. 
But for all that the greyish-green 
tones of the flat-topped oltviers of 
these parts are just the sort of things 
that artists love, and a plantation of 
them, viewed from a colline above, 
has as much variety of tone and shade 
and colour—albeit of quite different 
values—as a field of heather or a 
poppy-strewn prairie. 

The olive-branch as a symbol of 
peace goes back to the times of 
Noah, but it 1s not recorded that the 
later Roman civilisation cared much 
for it; indeed, they have a proverb 
which may be construed as quite to 
the contrary. They had some ad- 
mirable maxims, the Romans, but 
they evidently did not believe in 
cultivating the soil for profit. ‘ The 
ground ought never to be made 
richly productive,” said they. “‘ He 
who digs up his olive-orchard re- 
quests something from it; he who 
enriches the soil, that it may yield a 
larger crop, makes a demand, while 
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he who trims and prunes compels a 
ransom.” 

This, perhaps, has little enough to 
do with olive-growing as it is prac- 
tised in Western Gaul to-day; but 
since it has proved so profitable an 
industry, it seems remarkable that 
the old occupiers of the land did not 
settle down to more peaceful pro- 
jects and less bloodthirsty ones. Their 
monuments throughout Provence are 
numerous and noble, but the bay- 
leaf stood higher in their estimation 
than the olive-branch 

When St. Remy was formerly 
known as the Glanum of the Romans, 
its arts were not agricultural, and 
the olive-branch had no place. The 
historical monuments of the former 
occupation are not many, but they 
are remarkable, the chief being the 
great ‘‘ Arc de Triomphe ”’ and “ Le 
Mausolée,”” both seated proudly by 
the side of the road which comes 
down through the defile of the Alpines 
from Les Baux. They are the sole 
remains of the antique city which 
disappeared at the hands of the Visi- 
goths in the year 480. 

St. Remy possesses many local 
customs which make its local colour 
a shade of beauty which never fades. 
Its women, in company with those of 
Arles, have the just reputation of 
being the most beautiful of all the 
many types of beautiful women in 
France, and are faithful, always, to 
what is known as the costume of the 
pays d’ Arles, which, it must not be 
overlooked, is something more than 
the cotffe, which usually marks the 
distinctive dress of a petit pays. 

It is a common error among 
rhapsodising tourists who have occa- 
sionally ‘‘ stopped-off ’’ at Arles, en 
route to the debatable pleasures of 
the Riviera, to suppose that the 
original Arlesien costume is that seen 
to-day. As a matter of fact, the 
present dress dates back only about 
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four generations, and it was well on 
in the forties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when the ruban-diadéme and 
the Phrygian coffe came to be the 
caprice of the day. In this form it 
has, however, endured throughout 
all the pays d@ Arles, which includes 
some sixty villages and towns of the 
neighbourhood. 

The ruban-diadéme, the cotffe, the 
corsage, the fichu, the jupon, and a 
chain—bearing, usually, a Maltese 
cross—all combine to set off the 
loveliness of these big-eyed beauties 
of Provence. 

Only from the thirteenth or four- 
teenth year onward do the young 
girls take on the coiffure—when they 
have commenced to see beyond their 
noses, as the saying goes in French— 
when, until old age carries them off, 
they are always as jauntily dressed 
as if they were toujours en fite. 

The inhabitants of most of the old- 
time provinces of France have some 
specious heirloom of which they are 
exceedingly fond; but not so fond 
that they will not part with it for a 
price. The Breton has his great 
closed-in bed, the Norman his armoire, 
and the Provencal his ‘ grand- 
father’s clock ’’—or, at least, a great, 
tall, curiously-wrought affair which 
we outsiders have come to designate 
as such. 

Not all of these great time-pieces 
to be found in peasant homes round 
about St. Remy are ancient; in- 
deed, few of them are, but all have 
a certain impressiveness about them 
which a household god ought to have, 
whether it is a real antique or a 
gaudily-painted thing with much 
brasswork, and, above all, a gong that 
strikes at painfully frequent inter- 
vals with a vociferousness which 
would wake the seven sleepers if 
they hadn’t been asleep so long. 

The traffic in these tall, coffin-like 
clocks, though they are not by any 
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means sombre in hue, is considerable 
at St. Remy. The local clock-maker 
(he doesn’t really make them) buys 
the cases ready-made from St. Claude, 
or some other wood-carving town in 
the Jura or Switzerland, and the 
works in Germany, and assembles 
them in his atelier, and stencils his 
name in bold letters on the face of the 
thing as maker. This 
is a deception if you 
like, but there is no 
great wrong in it, and 
since the clock and 
watch trade the 
world over does the 
same thing, it is one 
of the immoralities 
which custom has 
made moral. 

They are not dear, 
these great clocks of 
Provence, which 
more than one tourist 
has. carried away 
with him before now 
aS a genuine “an- 
tique,”’ for the Pro- 
vengal is but human 
when it comes to 
selling something at 
an advance over 
what he paid for it. 
Forty or fifty francs 
will buy one of these 
at St. Remy, chez 
Vatel, according as 
to whether it has 
much or little chas- 
ing on the brasswork 
of its great pendulum. 

Six feet tall, they stand in rows, 
all gaudily painted as a circus van, 
waiting for some peasant to come 
along and make his selection. When 
the clock does arrive at some humble 
cottage in the Alpines, or in the 
marshy vineyard plain beside the 
Rhone, brought there on donkey-back, 
most likely, there is a sort of house- 
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warming and much feasting, which 
costs the peasant another fifty francs, 
as a christening fee. 

The clocks of St. Remy and the 
panetiére—which hangs on the wall 
and holds the household supply of 
bread, open to the drying influences 
of the air and away from rats and 


mice—are the chief and distinctive 


A PANETIERE. 


house-furnishings of the homes of 
the countryside. For the rest, the 
Provencal peasant has fallen under 
the sway of the jerry-builder ot 
furniture, and is as likely to buy him- 
self a wicker-work chair or a German 
or American sewing-machine with 
which to decorate his home as any- 
thing else. One thing he will not 
have foreign to his environment, and 
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that is his cooking utensils. His 
batierte de cuisine may not be as 
ample as that of the cordons bleus 
of the great hotels, but everyone 
knows that the casseroles of commerce, 
whether one sees them in San Fran- 
cisco, Buenos Ayres or Soho, are a 
Provengal production, and that there 
is a certain little town not many 
hundred miles from St. Remy which 
is devoted almost exclusively to 
the fabrication of this all-useful cook- 
ing utensil. 

The panetiéres, like the clocks, have 
a great fascination for the tourist ; 
and the desire to possess one, that it 
may be used as a music-rack, a 
bookcase, or a wood-box in one’s own 
home, has been known to have been 
so great as to warrant an offer of two 
hundred and fifty francs for an article 
which the peasant proprietor pro- 
bably bought for twenty not many 
months before. Here again no very 
wrong deception is practised; it is 
simply a question of how much one 
wants to pay. The article in ques- 
tion, likely enough, never will be 
made by machinery, and it assuredly 
never has been, and they are quaint 
and glorious conceits which deserve 
a better fate than being transported 
and desecrated. If one knows how 
to go about it, though, he may get the 
local ébeniste to make him one, after 
the most approved models to be seen 
in the musée at Arles, for an astonish- 
ingly low figure, and since he works 
with much the same tools as his fore- 
fathers the loving marks of the crafts- 
man’s tools will give as much of a look 
of antiquity as the average person 
will demand, not only on the wood- 
work, but on the steely grey hinges 
and lock as well, though these, like 
enough, will be the work of the local 
serrurtey—the man who makes keys, 
locks, ploughshares and iron railings, 
and, on occasion, has been known 
to grind in the valves of one’s auto- 
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mobile in a more efficacious and less 
costly manner than the alleged expert. 

At any rate, when one finally does 
get his panetiére (if he insists on 
having it) he will have something 
far more satisfactory than the oaken 
beds and warming pans of the Kal- 
verstraat. 

St. Remy’s next-door neighbour, 
just across the ridge of the Alpines, is 
Les Baux. No traveller in Provence 
who may have heard of Les Baux 
but what has had a desire to know 
more of it based on a personal ac- 
quaintance. 

To-day it is nothing but a scrappy, 
tumble-down ruin of a once proud 
city of four thousand inhabitants. 
(Now 355.) Its foundation dates 
back to the fifth century, and five 
hundred years later its seigneurs 
possessed in their own right over 
eighty neighbouring towns or fiefs. 
From this proud height it has sunk 
to its present deadly level, only saved 
in recent years from total abolition 
by the foresight of the French Govern- 
ment, which has stepped in and passed 
a decree that henceforth it is to rank 
as one of those historical monuments 
over which it has spread its guardian 
wing. 

To-day Les Baux, so far as being a 
habitable place goes, is nothing but a 
squalid hamlet, and from the stern- 
ness of the topography round about 
one wonders wherever its present 
small population draws its livelihood, 
unless it be that they live on goat’s 
milk and goat’s meat, each of them 
a little strong for a general diet. All 
the squalor of Les Baux lies, however, 
with respect to its relation to the 
aspect of life in this enlightened 
twentieth century. Asa picture para- 
dise for artists it is the peer of any- 
thing of its class in all France; but 
that, indeed, is another story. 

The historical and architectural 
attractions of Les Baux are many 
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though, one and all, they are in a 
ruinous state. The Chateau des 
Baux was founded on the site of an 
oppidum-gaulots in the fifth century, 
and_in successive centuries was en- 
larged, modified and aggrandised for 
its seigneurs,who bore successively the 
titles of Princes d’Orange, Comtes de 
Provence, Rois d’Arles et de Vienne, 
and Empereurs de Constantinople, 
the latter a title which was after- 
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‘“‘PosT TENEBRAS Lux,” graven above 
its portal. The Palais des Porcelets 
is now the communal school, and the 
Fglise de St. Claude, with evidences 
of three distinct architectural styles 
all plainly to the fore, complete the 
near-by sights and scenes, all of 
which are of the same weather-worn 
grimness, which has its charms in 
spite of its sadness of aspect. 

The landlord of the inn at Les 
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wards, in 1382, sold to the Comte 
d’Anjou. 

Within the ville to-day the chief 
and most impressive chronicle in 
stone is the Eglise de St. Vincent, 
dating from the twelfth to the four- 
teenth centuries, and containing the 
tombs of many of the Seigneurs of 
Les Baux. 

There is, too, a ragged old ruin of a 
Protestant temple, with a series of 
remarkable carvings and the motto, 


Baux tells a story which links the 
present with the past in uncanny 
fashion. While digging in his garden 
some vears since he came upon a slab 
which proved to cover the grave of a 
body which he conceived to have at 
one time belonged to a medieval 
princess. The mummy, for such it 
really was, still bore the appearance 
of youth, but within an almost 
inappreciable period of time it 
crumbled into dust—all but the long 
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golden tresses, which for long were 
exposed under a glass cover for the 
curious to marvel at, and the sceptical 
to scoff. The story is told for what 
it may be worth, for it is not first 
hand, as is seen, and there are no 
relics or curiosities displayed above 
ground at Les Baux which fill the bill. 

Not far distant is the ‘‘ Grotte des 
Fées,”’ known in the Provengal tongue 
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as “‘Lou Trau di Fado,” a great 
cavern some five hundred or more 
feet in length, the same in which 
Mistral placed one of the most 
pathetic scenes of ‘“ Mireille.”” Of 
the grotto and its history, and the 
great Christmas féte, with its mid- 
night climax, nothing more can _ be 
said here; it needs a chapter by 
itself, and some day it shall have it. 


THE BAKER'S TALLIES 


THE HOMECOMING 


OF THE HEIR 
By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


HE wind came so strongly 
from the western moor 
that more than once, 
where the screen. of 
elms was thinned, it seemed as 
if the heavy chariot would 
be overturned. The road, too, 
was so rough—the foot-deep 
ruts being filled with half-dried 
mud—that in almost every 
hollow the coachmen had to 
descend from their box and 
help with all the might of their 
broad shoulders. Lady Dar- 
rington,') however, who sat 
wieceth aad ak a igh ho eat it os bb within, displayed no uneasi- 
IVE FELT ALL THE WHILE AS IF MY HEART WAS KING. ness : indeed, to tell the truth, 
she was scarce aware of the difficulties of the journey, her thoughts and 
sympathies being all given to the man whom she was about to visit. 

Twilight had fallen when the gardens of Culverscote were reached. 
No windows were lighted save in the library, where through the heraldic 
glass came gorgeous hues that turned the heavy boughs of the ancient 
cedars into fairy groves. The fountain—in the shape of the royal feathers 
—spread across the terrace in thin sheets of spray; in the home-park the 
corncrakes cried one against another, the gusts bringing their harsh voices 
surprisingly near. 

Old Collins, Squire Bostern’s butler, opened the great door. Although he 
was portly, and in the prime of life, his aspect this evening was sombre 
as that of a funeral-mute. At sight of her ladyship, however, a smile ot 
relief crossed his countenance. 

‘“Mr. Bostern is within ?”’ she said. “ Pray take me to him, unless he 
is ill and would see nobody.” 

“Not ill, my lady,” replied the man. ‘‘ But perhaps your ladyship 
minds that this day the young master (God rest his soul) was to 
come of age? The Squire has brooded over his troubles; from morn till 
now he has not opened his lips to one of us.” 

Lady Darrington untied the strings of her cloak; Collins hung it over 
a chair and preceded her up the staircase to the first landing, whence 
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a door opened to the library. He 
flung this open and ushered the visitor 
into his master’s presence, with a 
‘“My Lady Darrington, sir,’’ and 
then withdrew. The Squire was so 
lost in abstraction that he did not 
hear; it was only when she laid a 
hand on his shoulder that his gaze 
turned from the whitening logs on 
the hearth. Then he rose, lifted her 
fingers to his hips and drew forward 
a chair. 

‘““I have come here to-night, Ber- 
nard,” she said, ‘‘ because I have 
not forgotten that, had all gone well, 
your house would have been filled 
with happy guests, and that I, as your 
oldest friend, would have helped you 
to do the honours. With this in 
mind, I donned a new gown and 
brought out my best jewels, deter- 
mined that you should not be left in 
solitude. I know that you are given 
over to melancholy brooding, yet I 
shall be grievously disappointed if 
you have no word of admiration.” 

The candle-light showed a very 
pretty picture. She wore a gown— 
the skirt swelling over a great hoop— 
of silk the colour of a dove’s breast, 
embroidered with green trefoil. Her 
powdered hair was wrought elabo- 
rately upon a tall cushion ; a diamond 
star glittered upon the topmost band. 
The usual pallor of her cheeks had 
given place to a faint flush ; her eyes 
sparkled even more brightly than 
the precious stones she wore. 

‘* By the gods!” he exclaimed in- 
voluntarily, “‘ you are more beau- 
tiful than ever !”’ 

She sat down, laughing gently, 
and began to stir the air with her 
painted fan. “Ah, no,” she said, 
“IT am too old for such compliments. 
Had you flattered me so twenty-three 
years ago, I might have believed 
you.” 

‘‘ Ay,” said he, almost with a 
groan, ‘I was blind in those days. 
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You were a girl worth fighting for.”’ 

She lifted her fan to screen her face. 
‘** Why always the past ?”’ she said. 
‘* You are the most ungallant man I 
ever knew. You have spoiled one 
fine speech by another. You imply 
that, though I’m not yet forty, I’m 
a creature of no worth.” 

“* Ah, Constance,” he cried, “ let’s 
have no badinage to-night ; let’s sit 
and talk of my poor lad, of your poor 
daughter, who would have been his 
wedded wife by now, had not those 
cursed Frenchmen dragged him to rot 
in one of their hellish prisons.”’ 

Lady Darrington shrugged her white 
shoulders. “My dear friend,’’ she 
said, “‘ you have already grieved too 
long upon that unhappy subject. 
Lamentations will not help us—all 
the regrets in the world cannot alter 
matters. I do not speak heartlessly, 
Bernard; ’tis the same to me as if 
I had lost my own son; but I do 
not believe that if Wat knew, he would 
wish us to be melancholy now. This 
morning, when I woke—I tell you a 
strange thing—lI forgot that the lad’s 
fortunes had gone awry, that you 
were mourning him as dead (though 
to be sure you have no proof), and 
that Eunice moped still like a widow, 
though she has never been a wife.”’ 

The cheeriness of her voice was 
affecting him. He rose, and began 
to walk to and fro. ‘“‘ Tell me more, 
Constance,” he said. 

‘* My first thought was that all was 
well—that to-night was the night of 
the birthday, that your house would 
be filled with mirth, that the villagers 
would sup the ale brewed when the 
lad was born.”’ 

‘““Ah, but this thought was too 
beautiful to last,’”? he murmured. 

She laid her hand on his sleeve as 
he passed. ‘‘ There you are wrong,” 
she said, “for all day my brain’s 
been full of it. Ud fain have shared 
it with my girl, but, like you, she’s 
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_ been moping all the while. So I 
came alone to bid you call in your 
neighbours—rich and poor alike— 
and honour the absent with a feast, 
and with the good wishes of all your 
friends.” 

Then she stood before him, and 
looked into his eyes. ‘“‘ Bernard,” 
she said earnestly, “‘do this thing 
for my sake. I have never asked a 
favour from 
you; if you 
refuse me this 
TVll never ask 
another. _Bid 
your servants 
set to at once; 
let fires and 
candles’ be 
lighted in every 
room; let the 
best of cheer 
be prepared ; 
Jet everyone be 
summoned to / «VR 
appear at mid- ( \“%4 
night, as if we | 
lived in town. 
Tell none that 
Wat has not 
returned; all 
will be gay ; all 
will come with 
congratula- 
tions. And if 
the lad be not 
with us, surely 
his thoughts 
will.” 

Once more he lifted her hand to his 
lips. “It shall be done,” he said, 
‘* and for your sake.”’ 

‘And now,” said she, “‘ since you 
have yielded to my whim, I return 
to Darrington Magna, insist upon 
my child dressing as I have done, 
and bring her back here before the 
first of your guests arrive.” 

Then, lighter of spirit than he had 
been for two long years, he escorted 
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her to her chariot, afterwards calling 
his principal servants together and 
giving orders for the night’s festivity. 
Two mounted men rode at once to all 
the houses—great and small—in the 
valley, bidding everyone come to the 
birth-feast of the heir. 
Meanwhile Lady Darrington drove 
homeward along the rough road, 
reaching her stately house in less 
than an hour. 
She hastened to 
the withdraw- 
ing-room,where 
she found her 


if 
i 
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daughter _ sit- 
ting, like Squire 
Bostern, with 


her gaze fixed 
upon the fire. 
. What, not 
dressed yet, my 
pretty one!”’ 
she cried. 
“Here am I 
come to carry 
you back to 
Squire Bos- 
tern’s for Wat’s 
birth-night, 
and, sure, ’twill 
take two hours 
to trim you as 
I wish.” 
Eunice up- 
turned a pale, 
wistful face. 
‘“* Oh, mother,’’ 
she said pite- 
ously, “ I cannot go to-night of all 
nights! I have been in tears ever 
since you left me; I’ve felt all the 
while as if my heart was breaking. 
Let me be; I cannot pretend to be 
gay. I have no spirit left for 
ought.” 
Lady Darrington laughed brightly. 
‘“‘ Nay, dearest,”’ she said,‘* the feast 
to-night is in Wat’s honour. How 
will he feel when he hears of’t, and 
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learns that you were absent ? For 
hear of’t he will—that I am certain 
of, as if in very truth he were at 
home.”’ 

Eunice clasped her hands; her 
heart began to beat very quickly. 

‘*Mother!’”’ she stammered, “* you 
have heard something! Wat is com- 
ing back ?”’ 

The elder lady shook her head. “I 
have heard nothing,” she replied, 
‘‘and yet—-and yet it seems as if 
my ears were ready for news. Come, 
child, his father and you and I have 
played the mourner too long. Had 
Wat been dead we’d had news months 
ago. And before to-day men have 
escaped from the prisons of France— 
particularly men who loved. To- 
night we'll act a part—we’ll be as 
gay as if he were with us. ’Tis the 
way to honour him.” 

She held out her hand; the girl 
took it, and together they left the 
room and ascended the great stair- 
casé. In the gallery, where the 
candles were lighted in the sconces, 
Lady Darrington turned to gaze 
into her child’s face. 


‘““T vow that you’ve a pretty colouf 


now!’ she said. ‘The first I’ve 
seen in your cheeks for many a 
weary day. Keep it there, Eunice ; 
let all our little world see that I’m 
the mother of a brave girl.” 

Eunice pressed her right hand to 
her bosom. ‘‘ Ah, if you should be 
right ; if ’tis true that Wat’s alive! ”’ 
she whispered. 

Lady Darrington’s arm went around 
the slender waist. ‘“‘I tell you that I 
believe it,’ she said, ‘“‘and you’re 
still young enough to be guided by 
me. Till we reach the house, at 
any rate, we'll understand that he is 
there, eager to see you, eager to 
swear that he’ll never leave you 
again.” 

In the chamber Lady Darring- 
ton’s abigail had spread out the new 
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gown which her mistress had ordered 
with her own. It was of satin, in 
colour carnation, with a gleam of 
apple-green in the folds. As_ the 
woman dressed Eunice, her ladyship 
sat near by, and watched with eyes 
that shone with both tears and 


laughter. 
““Gemini!’’ she said under her 
breath. “‘I know not what has 


come overme. Were it not that some 
strange thing tells me that our 
troubles are near their term, I might 
fancy myself a fit subject for Bed- 
lam. How lovely the child is _ to- 
night! I was never so good to look 
upon!” 

But the old maid, who had served 
Lady Darrington in her youth, turned 
as if she had heard. ‘“‘ Young 
madame is the picture of what your 
ladyship was nineteen years agone,”’ 
she said. “I must pinch myself 
to make sure that all this while has 
not been a dream! And yet to- 
night your ladyship sits there, more 
fair than ever she was—and mother 
to the loveliest maid in all England.”’ 

Lady Darrington would have chid- 
den che good woman had she not 
known her averse from offering flat- 
tery. Instead, she shook her head 
warningly, and offered advice con- 
cerning the dressing of Eunice’s 
rich chestnut hair. She herself 
wore powder and diamonds ; but the 
girl was too fresh for such embellish- 
ments. The curls were negligently 
arranged to brush the soft shoulders 
and bosom, a white rose from the glass- 
house being the sole adornment. 

At last all was finished, and the two 
went down stairs and passed be- 
tween the two rows of servants, who, 
conscious that something strange was 
in the air, lined the needle-work- 
hung hall. The chariot was wait- 
ing again with four fresh horses 
pawing restively, and soon the park 
was left for the rutty highway. The 
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“HE BENT SIDEWAYS AND STROVE TO DISTINGUISH THEIR FEATURES.” 
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wind had fallen now; the skies were 
dark and blue, and lighted by a 
crescent moon, thin as a worn mar- 
riage-ring. 

The country was deserted; they 
met no travellers until Darrand 
Bridge was crossed. Later, as they 
reached a stretch of moorland, they 
were overtaken by a man on horse- 
back. Through the violet glass of 
the panels, the ladies could only 
distinguish a 

Wid: Hil. i} 
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tall figure, 
wrapped in the 
plainest and 
shabbiest of 
cloaks, the 
head covered 
witha hat that 
was drawn low 
over the brow. 
The nag was 
lean and sorry 
—its rough 
hide caked 
with dried 
mud. 

‘*°Tis like to 
the horse of 
the illustrious 
knight, Don 
Quixote,” said |})\\\ea # 
Lady Darring- [RANE NZ - 
ton. “Itsrider [ayy 
must be some |" 
farmer,coming |*=== 
home from |\\ 
market; one, 
perchance, 
who has heard 
of the birth- 
feast and is 
hurrying home to shift.”” Then, recol- 
lecting some stories that she had 
heard of late, she gave a slight start. 
“°Twould add a zest to our adven- 
ture should he prove a_highway- 
man!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘ And I am 
wearing the heirlooms that must some 


day be yours!” 
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“ “SHE IS THE PICTURE OF WHAT YOUR LADYSHIP WAS NINETEEN 
YEARS AGONE.’" 
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The chariot passed now into a 
steep and narrow lane that de- 
scended to a moorland brook. Firs 
leaned over either bank ; a family of 
owls—the young ones trying their 
wings for the first time—whooped 
from tree to tree, breaking the silence 
with hoarse hootings. At the ford, 
where the water was shallow beside 
the wooden footbridge, the rider 
was waiting. As they passed he bent 
sideways and 
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being seated 
on the fur- 
ther side, 
saw only his 
posture; she 
drew togeth- 
er her cloak 
so that the 
jewels were 
concealed, 
and, pulling 
the check- 
string, bade 
the coach- 
man hasten. 

The stran- 
ger cried out, 
but his words 
were drown- 
ed by the 
splashing of 
the wheels in 
the stream. 
My lady’s 
horses leap: 
ed forward and dragged the rocking 
vehicle up the opposite bank. 
Through the front panel she could 
sce the men on the box turn and 
turn again, as if to watch someone 
who pursued. She urged them to 
speed ; then turned to her daughter— 

“IT do not think the rogue °ll 
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overtake us,’ she said. ‘‘ His horse 
can never match our own if it comes 
to racing, spite of all the difficulties 
of the road. Nay, child, don’t be 
uneasy. Why are you silent? My 
God, the fright has made her swoon.” 
Eunice was lying back against the 
holland-covered cushions; her head 
had sunk to her 
shoulder. Her 
mother, aghast at 
this sudden weak- 
ness, chafed her 
hands, let down the 


windows, and 

bathed her face ||| My) : 
withHungary water (AN 
from __ the 


ladies of that day 
always carried on 
their journeys. The 
girl recovered soon, 
and flung herself 
into her mother’s 
arms. 

** Mother,” she 
said faintly, “in 
the darkness I saw 
a ghost—Wat’s 
ghost—all thin and 
wasted—looking 
upon me! We have 
done ill to feign 
that he was living— 
we have brought his 
spirit back from 
the dead !” 

My lady drew 
her closer to her 
bosom. “Hush, 
child! ”’ she said, “such things cannot 
be. Liestill for a while—in less than 
a quarter of an hour we shall be 
safe at Culverscote.”’ 

They entered Squire Bostern’s park, 
and for the next mile rolled over 
soft green sward. But, almost at 
the great gate of the gardens, by 
some mischance the near fore-wheel 
caught against the trunk ofa lightning- 
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“*NEVER, UNTIL YOU CAME TO ME, DID I DARE TO HOPE.” 
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stricken oak, and the axle-tree snapped 
asunder, so that the body of the 
chariot lurched heavily to the ground. 
There the ladies were compelled to 
alight, and scarcely had their feet 
touched the grass when the horse- 
man reached their side and sprang 
quickly from the saddle. 

» pel The moonlight 
fell upon _ their 
faces. It was the 
coachmen, how- 
ever, who noted 
Lady Darrington’s 
expression change 
from confusion to 
surprise and joy; 
for both her daugh- 
ter and the stran- 
ger were clasped 
together in a fierce 
embrace, and quite 
oblivious of any 
other living thing. 
And Eunice’s sharp 
cry of utter glad- 
ness reached the 
great house, and 
drew from the hall 
the man who 
waited for the 
coming of his first 
guests. 

Lady Darrington 
ran forward to 
meet him. Forget- 
ful of all the pro- 
—* prieties, she threw 
her arms around 
his neck and kissed 
him again and again. 

‘* All’s well,’? she said in a broken 
voice. “‘ Wat and my girl are to- 
gether again!” 

x * 
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That night was memorable through- 
out the northern part of Peakland— 
a night to be spoken of through the 
following generations when folk sat 
by the fire and told happy old tales. 
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Even yet one may hear garbled ac- 
counts of the strange adventures 
of Walter Bostern, of his imprison- 
ment in France, of his marvellous 
escape to the arms of his true love. 

But perhaps, as in many old his- 
tories, the unrecorded part appeals 
most to the feelings. In the excite- 
ment of the heir’s homecoming, the 
parents were forgotten; although 
with them, being still scarce middle- 
aged, the time of romance was not 
yet past. 

The narrator knows that, when 
dawn was breaking, Squire Bostern 
drew Lady Darrington from the 
feasters to a remote window-rccess, 
and there pleaded his cause so well 
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that she agreed to marry him on 
the same day as Eunice became 
Wat’s. 


3 


‘““T have loved you always,” said 
he; “but never, until you came to 
me, when [ sat lonely and unhappy, 
did I dare to hope. Only a great 
regard would have made you force 
me to this festivity. And you and 
I will be lonely again without our 
children. Unless you promise to be 
mine, I shall leave the country when 
Wat’s married. It has always been 
my intention to give Culverscote to 
the lad and his mate.”’ 

‘*T promise,” said the lady ; “‘ and 
you shall not leave the country, 
for my own house will be yours.”’ 


LONGING 


BY ROBERT BIRKMYRE 


What 1s the world to me 
Now we are parted? 

Wert thou in some lone sea 

Set like an isle, to thee 

Fain would my sad heart jlee ; 

Ah, what are smiles to me 
Half broken hearted ? 


Fur from thee, oh, far from thee, 
Over field and foam ; 

When the bird that greets the dawn 
Sings the world to light, 

Till eve’s far-off carillon 

Lulls the soul of night 
Must my spirit roam, 

Far from thee, oh, far from thee, 
Over field and foam. 


Tne {ani of Windinills 


Drawings by T. RAFFLES DAVISON, 


NE of the pleasantest memo- 
ries of travel is the easy, 
gliding motion of the big 
paddle-steamer between the 

grey sea and the grey sky, carrying 
one out from the darkness into the 
dawn, as the coast of Holland is 
approached, and the red gleam of 
the rising sun gradually appears 
over the level landscape. It is a 
grateful relief, after wakeful hours 
and the wearing monotony of 
splashing paddles, to greet the 
beautiful picture which is gradually 
painted into life and colour by the 
approaching sunrise. The morning 
freshness, too, is enjoyable as the 
train passes through green meadows 
dotted with black and white cattle, 
and intersected by silvery lines 
of water and long avenues of trees. 
Windmills and church spires, quaintly 
gabled and red-tiled houses, women 
in white caps and men in blue blouses, 
add to the interest which a first 
visit to Holland creates, and which 
quickly realises all the expectations 
formed of a country where rich and 
charming colour is everywhere to be 
found. 

We are impressed by the hardi- 
hood of men who live, toil and 
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thrive in wild mountainous countries, 
but the power of men to create an 
environment which not only makes 
life endurable, but comfortable and 
happy in the face of great natural 
difficulties, is surely nowhere so 
strikingly displayed as in Holland. 

Although Nature has not been 
too lavish with her delights in Hol- 
land, the indefatigable Dutchman has 
created, in his otherwise flat and 
unattractive country, a feature of 
distinctive picturesqueness. It has 
been said that only the really useful 
is truly beautiful, and as if to typify 
the truth of the saying, the Dutch 
built windmills, and neither their 
beauty nor use can be denied. 
Presiding over the willow-planted 
canals, these fascinating windmills 
have added greatly to the wealth 
of . Holland. 

The lands which have been re- 
claimed by the system of dykes and 
canals are “ polders,’? and the most 
important ones are at Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, Beemster, and Shermeer. 
Holland has gained many thousands 
of acres in these polders, and they are 
habitable as well as of great agricul- 
tural value. 

Windmills add their characteristic 
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touch to nearly every modern Dutch 
landscape. Their utilities are various. 
They grind the corn, saw wood, 
manufacture paper, and decorate the 


landscape ; their long, sail-clad arms . 


seem to ward off intruders, and to 
safeguard their industries. They are 
typical of peaceful, happy homes, 
and of work and rest under the best 
possible conditions. Even the pea- 
sant has a comfortable villa to live in 
in Holland. If advocates of the 
Simple Life are partial to windmill 
embellishments, Holland would be 
their ideal country, the almost de- 
spaired-of ‘‘ Never, never land.” 
The interminable stretches of 
tree-lined canals, traversed by 
picturesque bridges, affording high- 
ways for gaily-coloured barges, form 
endless pictures of ever-changing 
interest. Light, shade and colour 
are most delightfully perfect. Then 
the towers, the turrets and curious 


Dutch gables appear down _ the 
long vistas of the tree-lined canals, 
reflecting their tall outlines in the 
water. Scenes of this kind are ever 
recurring in Amsterdam, although 
it is not necessary to visit this 
Venice of the North to see them, 
as Leyden, Haarlem, and Hoorn are 
equally full of life and colour. 

One must pause to admire a people 
who have, by sheer industry and skill, 
created these unusual scenes of charm, 
movement and colour. The Dutch 
dig a canal and lead the water along 
it as easily as an English gardener 
plants a hedge. As the scene passes, 
which it appears to when one 
is on the canal, the old Dutch pro- 
verb comes to mind, “God made 
the sea; I made the shore,” says 
the Hollander. 

In visiting Holland, it occurs to 
one that to be continually surrounded, 
almost submerged in water, is 
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productive of energy in man. It was 
W. L. Alden who said that well- 
watered countries produced great 
men, though in Holland it may be 
the addition of a little “ schnapps ”’ 
now and again that helps to sustain 
the apparently tireless energies of 
the canal diggers and _ windmill 
builders. 

The old windmills of England 
are gradually disappearing, although 
enough remain, when one happens to 
stumble upon them, to arrest the 
ittention and whet the appetite for 
more, which only a visit to Holland 
can appease, for there one may 
feast on every variety of windmill 
design. Some rise up in com- 
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manding dignity, surrounded by 
quaint gables with windows, while 
others are spread out in sturdy 
strength, with little or no adornment. 
One tries to avoid the thought of 
our own mills and their workers 
in the vicinity of these relics of 
a quieter time, symbolising lives of 
peace and plenty and the beginning 
of the old masters. The story is 
told that Rembrandt, who was the 
son of a miller at Leyden, began the 
study of his art among his father’s 
flour sacks. So the mills fostered 
the old masters, as well as inspiring 
the new. 

To get the full and vivid effect of 
Holland one ought, perhaps, to start 
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from Stockport or Burnley, and re- 
main with closed eyes until re-open- 
ing them at The Hague or in Leyden. 
Although it is sufficiently striking 
at a first visit, one gradually comes 
to think more of natural beauties, yet 
the impression of the artistic aspect 
remains distinct and pleasing. One 
admires, too, the very clean houses, 
with the rows of sabots outside the 
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doors that never, never cross the 
well-scrubbed thresholds. The beau- 
tifully polished furniture and the tidy, 
cheerful-looking housewife all form 
an attraction that one would go 
much farther to see, and whether, as 
Mr. Alden says, it is all the result 
of the water or not, the Dutch 
are interesting in a different way 
to any other nation under the sun. 
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“THE BELLS, THE NOISE AND THE DUST OF ALGIERS ARE MAKING MY HEAD ACHE.” 


INTERVENTION 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


I. 

EAR BEATRICE,—Here be- 
[) ginneth the first chapter of 
this immortal diary. You 
see I didn’t start to scribble 
the moment my foot had touched 
land and my body had found a chair, 
as the vain and foolish virgin doth, 
when she leaves her native country 
and finds herself face to face with the 
amazing spectacle of ** foreign parts.” 
I waited to adjust perspective and 
make a start that should be intelligent, 
and even literary in a humble fashion. 
Here we are—mother and I—in 
Algiers! First, North Africa dawned 
upon me out of the Mediterranean, 
and I saw a shadow of great hills 
stretched along the blue; then, as 
we neared land, it seemed that the 
waves broke in foam beneath the 
mountains; but that foam was a 
city. Out of the water it rises snow- 
white,and viewed under one aspect— 
while distance still hides detail, and a 
modern town is not painfully ap- 
parent, with all its sharp contrasts, 
beneath the fairy, ancient dwelling- 
places of the hillsides, I would say 
that no work of man shall be found 
lying lovelier upon the margin of any 
sea. Italy I know, and yet declare 
this. Algiers, beheld five miles dis- 
tant in the bosom of its hills, ike a 
heap of pearls beside the water ; 
Algiers, lifting its terraced heights 
rosy and silvery against erga 

with the Mediterranean beneath, 
alljoy. But when the steamers begin 
to appear, and the particulars of the 
harbour, and the modern architec- 
ture, and the seething quays—then, 
for me, the magic glory of the place 


“THERE IS NOTHING BUT COUNTLESS STEPS AND A 
FEW FINE DOORWAYS WORTH SEEING.” 


Copyright by Eden Phillpotts in the United States of America, 1906. 
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has vanished, and such further in- 
terests as it may awaken are on a 
plane lower than love of beauty. 

Here, at the Hotel St. Just, in 
Mustapha Superieur, we are three 
miles from the town, and I should not 
care if we were ten. How you would 
love this building—a great, straggling, 
delicious white front, red-roofed 
and choked with flowers. Balconies, 
like swallows’ nests, cluster under 
the eaves, and pleasant alcoves open 
lower down, smothered under purple 
bougainvillea and roses. A marble 
terrace stretches before this lovely 
building, and here the merchants— 
brown men from India, and Arabs, 
and Ethiopians—spill their wares in 
great splashes and pools of colour. 
They spread before you delicious 
worked stuffs of the tints that Albert 
Moore used to love and use. Here are 
silver and silver-green ; opal hues of 
palest blue and olive and pink; 
or orange, that flames suddenly out of 
soft yellow silk, the colour the worm 
first spun it. All these gorgeous 
things glow and gleam under the 
sun, and his light makes them a thou- 
sand times more lovely than they are. 
But ’tis well to content oneself with 
a distant view, for, like the jewellery 
of the Kabyles and other trash, little 
of all this pageant is worth possessing. 
Yet it seems proper to the place, and 
chimes harmoniously with the brass- 
workers’ goods on the next table, or 
the bright carpets spread beyond. 

I love our hotel garden, and wish 
that you were here to tell me the 
names of the plants. Only a few I 
know out of the hosts of them. The 
sinister strelitzia first fascinates me 
with its ebony and orange flower- 
heads, thrust sideways like a demon 
bird; then there are many trees, 
the orange, the lemon, the loquat, 
theacacias in full bloom—one breathes 
them ; and the almonds are starring 
over their grey and naked boughs with 
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a galaxy of delicate petals. Palms 
rise, and the phoenix palms have 
great fans of glorious rich yellow 
fruitage bursting through the green 
out of their hearts. Bamboos sway 
everywhere in this wonderful gar- 
den ; Banksia roses climb the trellises ; 
great clumps of cactus and aloe break 
up the beds and throw solid shade for 
the arum lilies and anemones, scented 
stocks and freezias. Tall cypress trees 
spring aloft too; and the eucalyptus 
thrives, and the banana’s huge 
leaves, cut to rags and ribbons by 
the wind, sway gently above the lesser 
things. Much else there is I know 
not that you would welcome gladly, 
but now I must leave the vegetables 
and come to the people. 

They are almost entirely English 
and American, amiable, middle-class, 
rich, and with a marvellous genius 
for pleasure. They have, of course, 
poked us out of Debrett, and the 
pleasanter folks hold aloof, and the 
unpleasant ones begin to introduce 
themselves over the weather. It is 
all just like the usual Riviera busi- 
ness, with the American element 
added. They are very funny. I 
heard a girl in the drawing-room tell 
her friend that she was going to put 
on ‘“‘ shorts,’’ and then she would be 
ready for a walk! How expressive ! 
Another, who was buying trinkets 
on the terrace, said that she had 
found something or other that would 
just suit her “men friends’! She 
added that what they liked must be 
practical ; they “‘ had no use for any- 
thing elegant”?! But how full of 
life and energy and health these 
people seem to be. Their middle- 
aged women make me feel old. The 
way they “‘ do ”’ a place and leave not 
a historic stone unturned, is very 
wonderful. The click of their Kodaks 
is almost as common as the jingle 
of the bells here. And, indeed, the 
bell-music is eternal. 


INTERVENTION 


Mother likes Algiers, and_ the 
people and the cooking ; therefore we 
remain I suppose, until something 
happens, or the spring comes. She 
has found an old friend of the family, 
so he says. He is one, Sir Augustus 
Metcalfe—a merchant knight, well- 
preserved and travelling alone. His 
dress is loud, his manner is aggressive. 
How easily pleased elderly women are 
in the matter of attention! To see 
my handsome parent pacing beside 
him and enduring his fat compli- 
ments! Dear mother calls him an 
“‘interesting man”; once she said 
he was “charming,” but corrected 
herself. 

There are some pleasant English 
girls here with their parents. They 
come from Shropshire, and we know 
common friends. We have been for 
two long rides together. The little 
steeds, called “ barbs,” are delightful. 

My “ men friends,’’ so far, consist 
of a pleasant Frenchman, Count de 
Riquier-Ramel, who spends most of 
his time here, and has an entrancing 
motor-car; and a young English 
artist, called Forrester, who works 
near here and is illustrating a tre- 
mendous volume, or series of volumes, 
on Algeria for some French firm 
of publishers. He paints well, and 
feels this peculiar scenery. I have 
never seen the olive done so truly, 
or the palm. 

We have a ball once a week, and the 
French officers, in their pretty laven- 
der and cherry-coloured uniforms, 
honour us with their company. We 
also have an afternoon and evening 
concert, at which the conductor twice 
daily loses his temper at the cruel 
inattention that greets his efforts. 
He plays first violin, and when he 
condescends to a solo and glares at us 
over his instrument, we subside and 
are as still as mice, and applaud with 
sycophantic energy when he has done. 
Sometimes, after the professionals 
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have departed, there is an amateur 
concert among our more musical units. 
A young clergyman is the prime 
favourite. He has a good bass voice 
and is a fair pianist, but lacks the 
least suspicion of musical soul. An 
old professional loves to sing. Mother 
is quite enthusiastic about his reper- 
toire, for it brings back her green 
youth. Fancy mother in a senti- 
mental mood! It was the “‘ Maid of 
Athens” that worked this miracle. 
She relapsed into absolute silence 
after the aged professional had 
quavered Byron’s song. She crushed 
Sir Augustus, who was talking in a 
horrid stomach voice at her elbow, 
and immediately bade me retire with 
her to our private sitting-room. How 
interesting to see the waters of ancient 
memory ruffled thus! The old song 
brought back things that had hap- 
pened to mother in 1873—so she said. 

That was ten years before she mar- 
ried ! 

I write on the eve of great events, 
for to-morrow it is expected that 
three American battleships will enter 
the harbour for a stay of some weeks ; 
and there is also a rumour that a 
Russian prince will arrive. It is said 
that he has engaged the best suite 
of rooms at the St. Just. 


II. 


DEAR BEATRICE,—Once and for all 
I hate Algiers as much as mother 
loves it. The place is pure French, 
and even the Arab quarter appears 
only possible from the sea. Beheld 
as I beheld it yesterday, there is 
nothing but countless steps, malo- 
dorous air and a few fine doorways— 
worth seeing, but not worth going to 
see. 

However, life is sufficiently in- 
teresting, and I am very well. 
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Prince Petrovitch duly arrived, and 
by the last vessel from Marseilles 
there came two French ladies and 
their servants. Madame Fscarel is 
of old descent and very wealthy ; 
her daughter, Mademoiselle Rose, 
is betrothed to the Prince. The 
marriage will be celebrated next 
Faster, and the Tsar has given his 
permission. Of course, our prince 
does not belong to the reigning house, 
or this marriage with a commoner 
would be impossible. 

Well, you want to know what he is 
like. Briefly, my dear Beatrice, he 
is, without any exception, the hand- 
somest man I ever saw in my life! 
What do you think of that from me ? 
He is dark and pale, yet the pallor 
is so clear, and the man is so glo- 
riously strong and active and _air- 
loving that one feels no aversion 
from his white skin. His eyes are as 
black as night, his hair is curly and 
English-looking. He wears a mous- 
tache, and stands, I should think, 
about six feet two inches; but he is 
so beautifully proportioned that you 
do not realise his height in the least 
until you see some other man beside 
him. He has a bright and cheerful 
bearing, rides magnificently, owns 
fabulous wealth, and is thirty years 
old. I do believe in sober honesty 
that I could fall in love with this 
man. If he were a muleteer I should 
say the same. But the lady of his 
choice belongs to rather another order 
of our sex. She is dark, too, but 
petite, with something strongly sug- 
gestive of black blood in her. I 
think, if one could go back three 
or four generations, that we should 
find an Ethiopian strain. I have 
seen women like her in the West 
Indies, among the best French at 
Martinique and St. Lucia. Very 
pretty she certainly is, and a temper 
she certainly has. I should judge 
that her blood was hot and that she 
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had not been taught self-control. 
Personally, while admitting, I do 
not admire her beauty, for the pout- 
ing red lips and the intense pallor 
with an under-tinge of brown in it 
do not please me; but her eyes are 
wonderful, her figure is exquisitely 
perfect, and she dresses better than 
any woman I have ever met, but you 
yourself. What a glorious combina- 
tion is unlimited money and perfect 
taste! The result I feast my eyes 
on daily in Mademoiselle Escarel’s 
gowns. She has the artist’s instincts, 
and has studied herself to such 
purpose that never by day or night 
does she err, even to the shadow of a 


shade. Mademoiselle has a_ great 
deal of jewellery, all magnificent, 
and her engagement ring — an 


emerald in diamonds—must be very 
precious. 

They came to the evening concert 
on the day after their arrival, and 
when the amateurs took their 
turn, I consented to my young 
artist’s entreaty and sang—a Russian 
song. 

I see you smiling. Do you re- 
member when my brother Bob learned 
Russian, that he might commend him- 
self to those set in authority over 
him, and how I studied the language 
at the same time, much to his amuse- 
ment. We spent six months at St. 
Petersburg, and nobody in Siberia 
ever worked harder. Well, now the 
laugh is on my side, for the War Office 
has not yet availed itself of Bob’s 
Russian—indeed, I doubt if he re- 
members a word of it—whereas I 

The song was a great success, and 
Prince Petrovitch made the motor- 
driving count introduce him to us 
afterwards. It was that circum- 
stance that informed the audience 
what language I had sung in. Rustl- 
ings and whisperings all round the 
concert-room. He spoke in French, 
and complimented me on my 
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Russian accent. And when he found 
that I could actually speak Russian 
of a sort, he showed as much frank 
pleasure as an Italian organ-grinder 
does when you address him in his 
language. Mother has made friends 
with Madame Escarel, and hence- 
forth I suppose we shall see something 
of her party. The Prince usually 
spends his winters here and knows 
all the best people in Algiers ; and as 
the English Consul and Vice-Consul 
have already called upon us, there 
seems a certainty of more gaiety than 
I had expected or desired. But 
mother is beginning to scent battle, 
like the war-horse. She and her 
maid have spent the morning among 
her boxes. She told me that I must 
‘“ begin to dress.” I wish I had her 
vitality and love of pleasure. 

I quite forget the American battle- 
ships. They are a little out-of-date 
as fighting machines, so the admiral 
tells me. He is stopping here, and 
his wife has joined him. They are 
people of great distinction and culture. 
It is a privilege to know them, and I 
have learned more of inner America 
during the last week than I knew 
at all until then. I rejoice to hear 
them speak hopefully of the friend- 
ship of the nations. Needless to say 
that the advent of handsome young 
sailors from their own country is a 
delight to the American girls here. 
These men, of course, dance the 
American step, and are in tremendous 
demand. The French soldiers will 
not be sorry to see the last of 
the foreign men-of-war. To-morrow 
there is to be a soirée on the flagship, 
and of course we go. 

The bell-music is deafening me to- 
day, where I write in the garden. 
It is the dominant note of open-air 
life in Algiers. Jingle, jingle, jingle, 
tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, day and night. 
Horse and mule and ass, and the 
teams of patient, soft-eyed oxen 
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that come in from the country—all 
ring their ceaseless bells. Iam hourly 
reminded of the scene in ‘“‘ Le Juif 
Polonais,”’ when the frightened horses 
tear away after the murder. Jingle- 
jangle, jingle-jangle! now dancing, 
now laughing, now long-drawn and 
sad, now crisp and dry like cicadas, 
now wild and thrilling and sudden in 
the night-time. The bells and dust, 
and the noise of the electric trams, 
that groan and thunder down the hill 
to Algiers, are making my head ache, 
so I will stop for the present and go 
indoors. 


IIT. 


DEAR BEATRICE,—Last night mother 
gave a little dinner to the salt 
of the earth here. There were present 
Admiral Carl Hovey and his wife, 
Madame Escarel and her daughter, 
the British and American consuls, 
the Archbishop of Algiers—a very 
dear old man—and Prince Paul Petro- 
vitch. The table was my thought 
and rather pretty—Russian violets 
with Maréchal Niel roses ; the dinner 
had some little distinction. I made 
friends with the chef myself, and he 
produced a delicacy or two familiar 
to me at St. Petersburg. There is a 
simple gratitude for and boyish de- 
light in these memories of home 
displayed by Prince Paul that is 
quite touching. He is as quick as 
lightning to appreciate subtleties. I 
wish Mademoiselle Rose was more 
subtle, for her own sake. She does 
not lack character, but she is selfish 
and rather exacting. After dinner 
the Biskra dancers gave us a private 
entertainment—the usual almeh con- 
tortions, not very well done, by ex- 
ceedingly ugly women. The Prince 
and I slipped out for a stroll before 
it was over, and we sat for a while 
in the hall and watched the people. 
He is a frank and ingenuous spirit. 
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He mourns deeply that Mademoiselle 
knows no Russian ; but I don’t think 
he mourns it as much as she does. 
She could be jealous. I have once 
seen her in a real towering passion. 
That was when a monkey, who lives 
in the garden, leaped the length of his 
chain and tore her dress in front. 
She would have beaten him to death, 
I think, but he jumped up his pole 
out of reach. 

She was with me alone at the time 
and used some rather strong language. 

“IT ought to have told you,”’ I said. 
“‘I am so very sorry. The little 
wretch is a woman-hater.” 

“It was a frock that Paul specially 
loved,’’ she answered. ‘* Now it is 
ruined beyond possibility of repair.”’ 

“You can get some Arab haiks in 
Algiers,” Itold her. ‘* The very best 
are quite nice and the colours are 
such as you will admire. If you like, 
we will go down this afternoon to- 
gether and try and find something as 
near this pale lavender and white 
as can be.”’ 

But she shook her head and went 
into the hotel. She rides like a fairy, 
and I enjoy best to see her on horse- 
back. 

A few days ago we all went to the 
hills and climbed by dusty and steep 
ways to Bouzaréah—an ancient bury- 
ing ground and dwelling of Arabs on a 
high hill above the city. 

How you would have loved those 
baked hillsides, aglow with red and 
tawny earth. I wish I could de- 
scribe scenery, but I have no touch 
of it. The vines spread everywhere, 
like snakes crawling over the ground, 
and I longed to see their buds burst- 
ing to hide the naked, hot fields with 
green. Aloes and cactus and wild 
olive and other silvery things strewed 
the hills; and against them flamed 
out patches of flowers or cuddled the 
little huts of the people, all squalor 
and whitewash under delicate grey 
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thatch or pink tiles. They perched 
about on steps and terraces; and 
round them the goats climbed and 
browsed, and below them—very far 
below, at the bottom of abrupt ravines 
and flowery hillsides—great beds of 
rustling dead reeds rose, and the 
eternal acacias flowered like a fire,and 
the red oranges splashed the orchards. 
Dust and bells—bells—bells on the 
roads. Even up here the thin shrill 
music waxes and wanes, fills the ear 
to madness, then falls away and dies 
slowly, only to peal out again as a 
team suddenly rattles round the next 
sharp corner. It is everywhere—a 
maddening musical leaven to all 
other sounds and even sights. The 
voices of the people in the mart, the 
cry of the charioteer, or the muezzin 
uplifted in their gallery above the 
mosque, the din of the streets, the 
glory of these scenes among the hills, 
the sky itself, the sea outflung vast 
and blue, like shot silk (horrid simile !) 
—all these things, even to the eternal 
mountains, gleaming uplifted under 
their winter snow, like golden clouds, 
I shall sooner forget than the tin- 
tinnabulation that here throbs and 
throbs for ever upon the ear, as the 
hot air for ever throbs upon the eye, 
and the hot odours in the nostril. 

Our Prince has a very keen appre- 
ciation of detail, and he ranges from 
great things to small like a virtuoso. 
He loved that enormous outspread 
pageant above Bouzaréah. His eyes 
slowly and thoughtfully took in the 
sea and the sky and the distant snows. 
He nodded to himself and spoke under 
his breath. Then he gazed upon the 
inner hills—the dark and craggy 
Djurdjura, and then he looked over 
the plains, even to the slopes that 
we had climbed, and to the flower- 
strewn, shattered graves under our 
feet. Finally he smiled upon dark- 
eyed, dirty baby boys and girls, 
who pattered out like rabbits from 
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their burrow behind a great cactus 
hedge, and he gave them many 
half-francs, to their immense amazec- 
ment. I showed him how upon the 
fleshy aloes were cut or scratched 
many names of men and women. 
These giant plants endure for years, 
so that upon their foliage records, 
and dates of love-making long 
gone by still may be found. The 
idea delighted him. He read the 
names and verses, and presently, 
taking his knife, he carved his 
initials and those of Rose Escarel 
upon a leaf. He wrote in Russian. 

The sweet air blew upon our faces, 
the sun shone, and as we cantered 
slowly forward again, Prince Petro- 
vitch asked me a favour—to converse 
with his betrothed as often as possible 
in Russian. I agreed, and have 
honestly obeyed ; but she always slips 
into French. It is the language of 
millinery, as of diplomacy. She has 
no instinct for any other. Her sub- 
jects are few, and the Prince is not 
one of them—at any rate, when she 
converses with me. Once, however, 
she told me as a jest that he very 
much admired my dear parent. 

‘Your mother is the handsomest 
woman in the hotel, for all her years,” 
said Mademoiselle, smiling; “ but 
you resemble her yourself in a way,” 
she added. 

The woman heartily dislikes me. 
These prejudices are so _ curious. 
Honestly, I find her bright and plea- 
sant. Wehadaconcert recently, and 
the musical parson sang Herrick’s 
glorious ‘‘ To Anthea ”’ (who may com- 
mand him anything). I translated 
it into French for Prince Paul. From 
that time I date Mademoiselle’s aver- 
sion. By the way, Herrick does 
make such pretty French! The 
Prince immensely liked the song. 

Mother is really having ‘a good 
time.’ She used the expression her- 
self yesterday, and blushed when 
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ae caught my critical eye upon 
er. 

““It 1s the Americans,”? she said. 
““The atmosphere is American, and 
we have no phrase which takes the 
place of that most expressive one.”’ 

“* Come,” I answered sternly. ‘* Let 
us put on our ‘shorts’ and go for a 
walk !”’ 

But, of course, mother never walks. 

A day or two ago we drove together 
to see a very famous’ Moorish 
dwelling-house owned by English 
residents; and our two _ carriage 
horses had more bells upon their 
necks than usual. 

The ringing—ringing—ringing ! It 
is as though ten thousand fools with 
ten thousand baubles were dancing 
night and day down every street and 
stairs and causeway. I shall hear it 
for ever now. It has become a part 
of recollection. Let but a child’s 
toy tinkle so henceforth, and Algiers 


and its dust and din and cloud of 


memories will spring up for me, like 
the fairy city of a dream. 


IV. 


DEAR BEATRICE,—I write in the 
garden—at the bottom of it, where 
the electric cars go groaning and 
grunting past and the tramways 
glitter silvery bright along the dusty 
road. It is hot and noisy down below 
me; even the avenue of poor gre- 
villea and pepper trees seems to 
droop under its dreadful load of dust, 
and the arums grow limp in the gar- 
den ; and the monkey lies like a dead 
thing spread out on the platform 
at the top of its pole asleep. His 
little stomach shines like silver in the 
sun. Far away a steamer comes 
creeping into Algiers. It leaves a pale 
road over the blue, and it brings me a 
letter from Beatrice, I hope. Half 
the hotel is still in bed, though the 
hour nears noon. There was a great 
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fancy-dress ball at the Hotel Splen- 
dide last night, and the St. Just sent 
fifty representatives. To-day those 
eternal bells ring as though they were 
red-hot, and the horses’ hoofs fall 
gently on the thick dust. Now and 
then automo- 
biles thud and 
pant up the hill. 
In them sit 
strange monsters 
in masks and 
goggles. The 
cars leave a reek 
of thick, horrid 
odour behind 
them, and are 
quickly gone in 
volumes of white | 
dust. 

A great many 
things have hap- | 
pened during the 
last fortnight— 
so many that you 
will forgive me 
for such a long 
silence. Where 
shall I begin ? 
Tramp — tramp 
—tramp!—a 
column of Zou- 
aves is passing. 
Its officer I danced 
with last night. He 
salutes me. How these 
men bow! A bow is 
a beautiful thing in France, 
but Englishmen cannot 
bow. I suppose it is a 
gesture foreign to the British 

character and __ instinct. 
Prince Petrovitch bows very 
perfectly. 

I have so much to think about, 
Beatrice, and such difficult thinking, 
too. Now, when I reflect, my in- 
tellect always jingles. It never works 
but to a measure, as of horses 
trotting. My brains dance, but 
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it has not been a joyful dance of 
late. 

And this was going to be a diary— 
and literary ! 

Ten days ago we had a paper- 
chase. The Prince and I were hares. 
We enjoyed a pleasant-enough gallop, 
but were caught a mile from home bya 
young Englishman here--a Mr. Milroy, 
who brings his own horses. I think, 
however, we might have gone a little 
quicker, though the “barbs” are 
rather light for Prince Paul. Return- 
ing home, he rode between me and 
Mademoiselle, and he chanced to com- 
pliment me. Howis it that a foreigner 
can become personal without offend- 

ing, while an Englishman 

cannot ? The Prince likened 
my eyes to the Mediterra- 
nean—a fair simile enough, 
I suppose — and 
then he spoke in 
general terms of 
the high colour 
of Englishwomen, 
and in particular 
terms of mine. 
He declared that 
colour lent ani- 
mation and char- 
acter. I ques- 
tioned this, and 
as Mademoiselle 
had ridden on 
after he began to 
talk to me, I 
praised her 
charms—her eyes 
especially. He 
nodded, and his 
echo of admira- 
tion was so start- 


lingly faint that it might have been 


thrown back from the Atlas Moun- 
tains. He became moody during the 
ride home. It was the first time 
that I had seen him so. 

Next day his betrothed appeared 
most delicately rouged. It was well 
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enough done, but it did not suit her. 
He observed it, unfortunately, and 
when I said, 

‘* Mademoiselle Rose is more lovely 
than ever this morning,” he answered. 

“Yes ; our conversation of yester- 
day must have shocked her, I fear, 
for it has brought the colour to her 
cheek.” bei 

I fancy he spoke about it after- 
wards, and I much fear there was a 
quarrel. The Prince went away for 
some mouflon shooting two days after- 
wards, and only returned four days 
ago. He enjoyed good sport and his 
spirits are quite restored. 

Last week we all drove with French 
friends to a parade of the troops, 
and on Sunday went to the parade- 
ground again to see some trotting 
races. 

The Prince and the Escarels are 

devout Catholics, so we have that 
additional bond. 
- I think I pleased him once when we 
paced the terrace after dinner. He 
loves the nightly cold and you know 
that I don’t fear it. So sometimes he 
smokes a cigar under the palms when 
the great meal of the day is done, and 
often Mademoiselle and I and others 
accompany him. 

It was the lighthouse that I marked 
on Cape Matifou. This point hems 
in the bay of Algiers and between the 
town and the distant peninsula, little 
feluccas dance by day and catch the 
various more or less horrid Mediter- 
ranean fish for our table. By night 
the distant lamp gleams very beau- 
tifully. It is a white light, intense 
and pure; and it flashes thrice, then 
disappears awhile, then flashes thrice 
again, and so through the night-time 
it blinks and guards the ships. 

To me there is a sort of connection 
between this watch-tower and my 
religion. I feel the triple glory that 
gleams to me over the sea on many a 
sleepless night is an image of the 
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Trinity. The light flashes for the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holv 
Ghost ; as the bell at ‘‘ Benedictus ”’ 
rings for them. 

I said this to the Prince, and he 
sighed and answered that it was such 
a thought as I might think. We were 
alone for the moment among the 
garden glades, and he sank into a 
silence, and presently, sitting down, 
flung away his cigar, put his hand 
over his forehead, and said that it was 
a difficult world, with not enough 
lighthouse lamps shining in it. 

‘‘ If the good God would guard our 
darkness as we guard the dark hours 
of our vessels!’ he said. “‘ I now— 
I, that all men envy and think a 
happy man—I tell you that it is a 
very difficult world, and there is no 
pardon for mistakes. And yet a 
man must be true to himself. What 
should a brave man do if he has made 
a profound error ? ”’ 

‘“It depends who suffers by it,” I 
answered. ‘“‘If he alone suffers, let 
him bear it like a man; if his mis- 
take makes others suffer, then he 
must do what man may to atone.”’ 

He nodded. 

‘‘ There are errors beyond atone- 
ment,” he said; “yet what is 
more terrible than to persist in 
error ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing. No brave man need 
do that,’”’ I answered. 

‘* Not if another’s fortunes are im- 
plicated ?” 

‘TI cannot speak as to particulars, 
Prince Petrovitch. One must not 
be asked for opinions without a clear 
issue is presented to express them 
upon.” 

He was silent. Then he said— 

‘‘The irony of it lies in this for 
me—that I cannot ask you for your 
judgment, though I would rather 
have your judgment than that of any 
man or woman in the world.” 

‘“'You honour me far too greatly 
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when you say such a thing,” I an- 
swered him. 

He sighed again, and beat the 
ground restlessly with his feet. 

“Those bells will drive me mad,”’ 
he said, as a vehicle drove near us 
up tothe hotel. ‘ The infernal tink- 
ling begins to bore into my brain like 
needle-points.”’ 

I sympathised with him. 

“Yet one will miss it when one 
goes home,” I prophesied. 

‘**One will miss much when one 
goes home,”’ he answered. 

Presently he lighted another cigar, 
smoked it for half a minute, and 
then flung it away like the last. 

“Who was it that said, ‘ Know 
thyself’ ?’’ he asked abruptly. ‘*No 
living soul knows what he is capable 
of; not one of uscan say how high he 
might rise if God gave the oppor- 
tunity ; or how low he might fall 
if the Devil tempted.”’ 

““ You are serious indeed to-night, 
and seriousness is to me like this 
clean air after the heat in the salle-a- 
manger,” I answered. ‘‘ What you 
say Is very true. We cannot know 
ourselves, because we cannot try 
ourselves. A man or woman’s ex- 
periences are bounded by life, and 
they must be as few as that is short. 
The fullest life—what is it? And 
even the romance of life, such as it is, 
grows less with every generation. 
We are turned out of our cradles into 
a machine now. Soon there will be 
no individuality left.” 

‘* Why, in the name of my patron 
saint, have I betrothed myself to a 
woman who is a fool ?”’ he asked. 

The question burst out of him. I 
have never been so startled by any 


human utterance in my life. I rose 
to my feet, and so did he. 
“Let us go in,” he said. “‘ For- 


give me. Of course, I didn’t ask 
you that silly riddle. I was asking 
God in Heaven. And even if He 
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could answer, it would not help me 
much.”’ 

As he spoke Mademoiselle Rose 
suddenly approached us out of the 
dark. She carried my cloak. 

‘*' Your mother asked me to bring 
this,” she said. ‘‘ I doubted whether 
you would be cold, but she was sure 
of it, and since I wanted to walk in 
the garden too, I brought it with me.”’ 

We turned towards the hotel to- 
gether in silence. Then the girl ad- 
dressed me again. 

‘“Did you know that the patron 
saint of the Petrovitch family was 
Anthony? A queer saint for a 
patron, I think. But I never be- 
lieve that he withstood some of those 
famous temptations—do you ? There 
is no man or saint so strong but that 
he falls into some snare. And the 
Devil knows the right bait for every 
trap.” 

She was very excited and spoke 
loudly. She had too clearly over- 
heard us. Presently she laughed. 

‘* Now I have something to say to 
Paul,’’ she declared, ‘‘ but not in the 
garden. I hate the black cold there 
after dark. Come into the drawing- 
room. It is empty. You will par- 
don us, Miss Bertram ? ”’ 

She appeared to expand from her 
tiny stature into a figure of solemn 
and tragic force. She seemed to 
sweep him away with her. And 
still she laughed without ceasing. 

For two days I have not seen them. 
They are on a driving tour to the 
mountain gorges and waterfalls of 
Blidah. To-morrow they return. 

Oh, Beatrice, my life has only. just 
begun! I have long thought that I 
knew so much, and had felt so much, 
and had understood so much. Yet 
it was all a phantom dance seen 
through a glass darkly. Now I am 
awake and tingling; and I love a 
man, and he loves me. | 

(To be Concluded.) 


BY LOUISE LANE 


I thought the sky was blue, but now 
I know ‘twas grey ; 

For I have never seen a blue sky 
Till to-day ! 


I thought the flowers their wealth, 
Upon the air did waste ; 
, But now I know their honeyed sweets 
WV: Are mine to taste! 
I thought that life was good enough Up 
And took my share ; ISS\ 
But now I know its hidden joys a 
Are past compare ! 


And once the world was old and 
I was ageing too— 

But that seems long ago —before 
I met with you! 
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A CASTLE IN THE AIR 


By L. ACKLAND 


Illustrated by W. Matthews 


E none of us liked the looks of 
Melrose when he joined us, 
though as far as actual looks 
went, I don’t mean that he 

was so uncommonly ugly. In appear- 


ance he was tall and narrow. Every- 
thing about 


him was nar- WHEE 
Yi 


4 
Ant 


row, his fore- 


. 


the world knows, the worst snobs on 
earth. Melrose gave us extracts from 
the peerage as soon as he began to 
talk, which was pretty soon for the 
last-joined subaltern ; he did not in 
the least realise his position, and we 
soon saw it 
was our duty 
to give him a 


head,hiseyes, lesson. 
his shoulders, I never 
his hands and shall forget 
feet, were old MHarry’s 
Narrow, and face when, 
his mind was after mess 
thenarrowest # one night, our 
thing of all. a: new beauty, 
Now, we of na dropping his 
the ae a sai id e vs p11 4.9's, 
a good sport- poe said—— 
ing lot of Fig IM “By the 
fellows, A | way, Colonel, 
though I | \Zi I believe we 
suppose lI Y \Z have some 
shouldn’t /a/@ity 4 mutual 
crackmyown  {¢\i/// eZ friends— the 
regiment up [4M A Duke and 
too much. a / : Duchess __ of 
Still, we are Vt Whitting- 
the right sort, =e ham. I was 
andeventhe [= staying at 
““stoniest” & Whittingham 
of us keeps for theirshoot 
sig io rime =< SER LCAN ase ee oe 
a four-legge = SSNS ord Hobory 
beast, ace “WHEN I JOINED,’ RASPED THE MAJOR, ‘SUBALTERNS WERE NOT babe: there—" 
our battalion SEEN ON THE HEARTHRUG.’” Humph! 
came to Ire- said Harry, 


land, and so we don’t appreciate sub- 
alterns who can’t ride and won’t try. 

Melrose was twenty-four, a Militia 
candidate, and he had, unfortunately 
for himself, done his trainings with 
the ——shire Militia, who are, as all 


with a look in his eyes that some of 
us knew. . 

‘** Yes,”? went on Melrose, not at all 
abashed. ‘“‘ What a pretty woman 
Lady Aileen Campion is,” he laughed 
self-consciously. “She said she 
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wondered how I was going to put in 
the time in a place like this.” 

‘You can learn one thing here, at 
least,” said the Colonel, in his dry, 
short manner, ‘“‘ and that is that we 
do not appreciate gilt-edged con- 
versation,” and he turned away, 
leaving Melrose rather astonished. 

He didn’t take long to recover, 
however, and went to the fireplace, 
where, leaning his back against the 
mantelpiece, he shut out the fire 
from Major Bowen. 

‘* When I joined,” rasped the Major, 
‘“subalterns were not seen on the 
hearth-rug,’’ and he glared at Mel- 
rose, who, lighting a cigarette said, 
quite calmly— 

‘““I suppose you joined in the 
summer.”’ 

I really rather admired him for it, 
but that sort of thing doesn’t do. 
Still, a good answer is a good answer, 
whoever makes it. 

We got a hint to the effect that he 
was to learn manners, and to say, 
‘* sir’? when he spoke to those in au- 
thority over him ; but we fought shy 
of giving him a court martial which 
would have been much the best cure 
for his complaint. Yet we weren’t 
on for getting three lines in the 
Gazette for the sake of a blighter like 
him, so we had to be content with as 
much “nasty chaff” as we could 
think of. 

It was Jamieson, commonly known 
as Jamie, who invented the plan of 
action, and we listened cheerfully 
that evening to the tales of high life 
with which Melrose favoured us. 

““The people about here are no 
class,” said Jamie, sympathetically. 
“There are only the Cahirdrinnies.”’ 
- “Who are they?” said Melrose, 
pricking up his ears, ‘‘I don’t seem 
to know the name.”” And as we had 
publicly burnt his Debrett, he had 
no way of looking up these scions of 
nobility. 
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“Oh, you don’t know the Cahir- 
drinnies ?”’ said Jamie, with evident 
surprise. ‘“* Why, they are the lineal 
descendants of Brian Boroo.” 

‘““By Jove!” said Melrose, “I 
wonder I never met them in town.” 

‘It’s quite surprising,” said Jamie, 
“for they are the ‘best people’ 
in these parts, and have no end of a 
smart place five miles away from 
here. It’s called Cahirdrinny Castle. 
You really ought to go and shoot a 
pasteboard, Snobby.”’ For that was 
the name we had dubbed our new 
subaltern. He had been very sick 
about it at first, but he grew calm 
in three days’ time. It was one of © 
his favourite boasts that those of 
his order never showed surprise or 
annoyance. He did not always follow 
his creed in this, but took our on- 
slaughts with his eyeglass well screwed 
in, and a kind of superior sneering 
manner which did not tend to make 
him more popular. 

“It would be a comfort to meet 
someone in one own’s set,” he said. 
‘““In this heathenish country there 
really is no one to know.”’ 

I thought that Derrick, who has 
just got engaged to the parson’s 
daughter at Kilomally, would have 
gone for him, but, fortunately, or 
unfortunately, as the case may be, 
Jamie quickly took up his parable. 

‘“The Cahirdrinnies never called 
on the regiment. They don’t think 
us sufficiently smart. In fact, I be- 
lieve that Lady Cahirdrinny says 
there are no soldiers except the 
the Household Brigade.” 

We looked admiringly at Jamie ; 
he was coming out in a new light, and 
Melrose was pensive for the moment. 
We knew he was wondering how he 
could get introduced to the exclusive 
lady. 

‘** But, buck up, Snobby,”’ went on 
Jamieson, “‘ if she catches sight of you 
she will certainly ask you to call 
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“ “HE MARRIED LADY GWENDOLYN,' SAID. JAMIE, WJTH THE AIR OF ONE WHO KNOWS.” 


Your blue blood is so self-evident that 
she can’t mistake you for an ordinary 
foot-slogger.”’ 

Next day Melrose fairly walked on 
air, and we listened with most re- 
spectful surprise as he told us that he 
had received an invitation from Lord 
and Lady Cahirdrinny to dine at 
Cahirdrinny Castle that very evening. 

‘* They ask me to excuse such short 
notice,” he said, ‘‘ but that I am 
not exactly a_ stranger,’ here he 
beamed with complacency, “as my 
friend, Lord Wintermore had often 
spoken of me, and the Duchess of 
Whittingham actuallytookthe trouble 
to write to them about me. Know- 
ing, as I do, what a busy woman the 
dear Duchess is, I thoroughly appre- 
ciate the compliment, and I feel as 
if I were not the ‘ 

‘“ Ordinary orderly hound,” in- 
terrupted Felsted. ‘‘ You are right, 
Snobby. You’re a knock-out. Give 
her ladyship my best love, will you ? ” 


Melrose put on his most glassy 
smile, and seemed to grow narrower 
as one looked at him. 

‘She might not—ah—know—who 
the—ah—message came from,” he 
said, with sarcastic emphasis. 

‘““ Quite probably,” laughed Fels- 
ted, ‘““any more than I know who 
the mischief she is.”’ A warning look 
from Jamie made him curb his 
tongue. ‘‘ How do I know that old 
Cahirdrinny didn’t marry his cook ? ” 
he said hastily. 

‘He married Lady Gwendolyn 
Glanworth,” said Jamie, with the 
air of one who knows. “ She is quite 
as high as he is.” 

“They are both quite gamey,”’ 
said Derrick, ‘‘ and I’m infernally glad 
I’m not dining there.”’ 

‘““T’m told,” supplemented Little 
Knox, “‘ that they have a dozen black 
footmen, and the plate is gold.” 

Snobby seemed hardly able to 
condescend to walk, after this de- 
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scription of all these glories, and once 
his first burst of conversation was 
over, we noticed that he avoided us. 

‘““Wasn’t speaking to the poor,” 
as Little Knox put it, and it was 
apparent that the grandeur of the 
situation was causing him to swell 
visibly. 

I went into his room on some pre- 
text before he started. 
There he stood, ad- 
miring himself, in a 
white waistcoat, with 
jewelled buttons, im- 
maculately-cut clothes, 
thin narrow shoes and 
a head so sleek that 
you could nearly see 
your face in it. His 
little rat-tail moustache 
was curled up, and the 
simper he wore was 
enough to excuse man- 
slaughter. 

“*T wonder if Lady 
Aileen will be _ there,”’ 
he said. “She’s a 
little duck, if you like. 
Not one of your hard- 
faced, hard-riding Irish 
viragoes with heavy 
brogue and big feet, 
but a really charming 
girl, who is made to be 
looked at.” 

I thought — several 
things, but I said I 
did hear someone say 
there was a nice girl 
staying at Cahirdrinny. 

‘“T expect; it was 
through her I got my 
invitation,” said Snobby, looking 
unutterable things at himself in his 
mirror. 

‘’ Perhaps so,’ I answered shortly, 
for my fingers were itching to duck 
him in his own bath. 

He put on a light overcoat. ‘‘ Mer- 
cifully, it’s not.a cold night,” he said. 


“* BUT THEN YOU FELLOWS WILL TAKE U 
WITH THE SECOND-RATE CROWD.’ ”’ 
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‘““T had thought of going in one of 
those dreadful ‘ inside cars’ but old 
Bowen, who was passing O’Connel’s 
Hotel, heard me asking for one, and 
hang me, if he didn’t stop and say it 
was a disgrace to the regiment and he 
asked me if I was under the im- 
pression that I was still at the girls’ 
school, where I had been let loose 
from lately, and he 
finished up by saying : 
‘You are a contemp- 
tible, mean creature.’ - 
So I had to order an 
‘outside,’ which it is 
ten to one I shall fall 
off going round one 
of those hateful Irish 
corners. What a place 
to be in, where the 
savages actually don’t 
know what a hansom 
is.”” 
‘“Nor what a han- 
som does,” I said, 
finishing the proverb. 
‘* But you’d better look 
* sharp, Snobby, for I 
hear, on the best autho- 
rity, that Lord Cahir- 
drinny beheads his 
guests if they are late.”’ 
“It is a pity he only 
invited me,” said 
Snobby, vaingloriously. 
‘* But then you fellows 
will take up with the 
second-rate crowd, and 
naturally the really nice 
people give you the 
P go-by.”’ 

‘““We aren’t all like 
you, Melrose,” I said, adding, as he 
hurried down the draughty stone 
staircase ‘‘ for which, thank God.”’ 

‘Is it know the way to Lord Cahir- 
drinny’s place beyand ? ” I heard the 
jarvey say. ‘‘Oh, shure, ’tis glad 
I am to have the chanst to dhrive 
you to the Castle, my lord.” 
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Melrose clambered on the off side, 
and the driver, muffled to the eyes in 
his coat, clucked loudly to his horse, 
and started by nearly knocking off 
the step against the barrack gates. 

“Take care, you stupid owl!” 
called Snobby, clutching the driver’s 


seat. “You nearly had me _ into 
the mud.”’ 
‘“*Shure ’tis well I remember 


dhriving the Juke to the Hill beyand,”’ 
said the jarvey, who seemed of a 
-loquacious turn of mind. “ Didn’t 
my lord ask all the quality from the 
country to a grand ball he gave for 
the Juke, he being here to inspect, 
and wasn’t it meself as druv him ? 
Well, not a bit of him could find the 
shtep whin he was coming home, and 
it grey dawn. 

“*Tt’s fine liquor they give yez 
up there,’ ses he. ‘Heth Mick, and 
I’m not sure, there aren’t compinsa- 
tions for being a Juke. The docther 
towld me dhrink wather,’ ses he, 
and with that he rolls off the car. Oh, 
there’s no mistake, but Lord Cahir- 
drinny has the fine place of it, and 
grand company.” 

““Do they shoot much?” in- 
quired Snobby with interest, for he 
pretended he was keen on shooting. 

“Ts it shoot, bedad. Shure wasn’t 
the Prince himself here with a shtick 
in wan hand and a roifle in the other, 
shooting at the rooks, and enjoying 
himself.” 

“But that is absurd, on the face 
of it,” said Snobby crossly. ‘‘ For I 
know that the Prince was not in 
Ireland at all; he happened to be 
staying with my particular friend, 
Lord Newsbury.” 

The jarvey chuckled. “Shure, 
an’ I had it from her ladyship’s 
French maid, who can’t spake English, 
so how would she be telling me lies ? ”’ 

“Is her ladyship young and 
pretty ?”’ inquired Snobby. 

‘* She’s a wondher,”’ said the jarvey. 
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““In what way ?” said Snobby. 

“* Oh, in every way,” and there was 
silence, for the jarvey was thinking 
Presently he burst forth 
again. 

‘““She’s the model of a real lady. 
If it weren’t that I had seen her 
meself skipping with a skipping-rope, 
I'd never believe it wasn’t of marble 
she was made.”’ 

“* Skipping ? ”’ said Snobby. 
where ? ” 

“In the grand baronyial hall. 
Shure it was after a spell of wet, so 
the crather might be excused.”’ 

Snobby was silent, evidently won- 
dering how much he might believe. 

‘“* Aren’t we near the place?” he 
said, ‘‘or how many more of these 
pestilential Irish miles are we obliged 
to cover?” ‘ 
“Well, my lord,” said the jarvey 
apologetically. ‘“‘ There is a thrifle 
of information I may as well give you 
now. We aren’t above a few yards 
from the gates, but beyand thim gates 
no hired carriage is allowed to go, by 
reason that they sinds to the South 
of France to import grand white 
pebbles to put in the place of the 
ordinary gravel as is used by the com- 
monality. Shure, ’tis well known 
that my lord would be apt to murdher 
a man for making less than a wheel- 
mark onthedhrive. So, your honour, 
though its sorry I am to say it, you 
will have to shtep down and walk to 
the great house on your two feet. 
It’s a pity I can’t take ye the whole 
way, but I have to rimimber that I’ve 
a wife an’ tin children to support, 
and I know well I’d suffer for it if I 
insulted my lord’s gravel with a 
jarvey car.” 

He pulled up at what looked in the 
darkness like the large piers of a gate, 
which was apparently wide open. 
Making up his mind to the inevitable, 
Melrose stepped into the mud, and 
telling the driver to call for him at 
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eleven o’clock, he took his way into 
the darkness. 

As soon as he had vanished beyond 
the lights of the car-lamps, the jarvey 
turned and drove off, laughing in a 
way that seemed calculated to do him 
injury ; and when Jamie, whom the 
reader will doubtless have _ recog- 
nised, arrived where we were gathered 
waiting for him, he was still laughing, 
and told us the story of his drive, 
which none of us will forget. 

It was Derrick, who had just come 
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in from the Rectory, and was in 
sentimental mood, who said, ‘‘ Poor 
beggar! I’msorryforhim. It must 
be cold at Cahirdrinny ruin, and no 
dinner to warm him. He'll have a 
word or two to say to us in the morn- 
ing.” 

But on the morrow no Snobby ap- 
peared: he was ill, he said, and applied 
for leave, getting which, and before 
the time expired, he effected an 
exchange into another regiment, which 
is not exactly the Household Cavalry. 
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IRELAND’S ANCIENT ABBEYS 


THE RUINED MONASTERIES OF NORTH MAyYo 


By LADY ONSLOW (OF HENGAR) 


N the “Annals of the Four 
Masters,’ which is a_chrono- 
logical history of events in 
Ireland from very early times 

to the year 1616, amid records of in- 
cessant fighting, murders, pillage and 
devastation, one comes, here and 
there, on such an entry as this: 
** O’Reilly, lord of Brefney, resigned 
it to God and took holy orders.” 
Little wonder indeed that in those 
turbulent and lawless times men were 
often glad to turn their backs on a 
world of bloodshed and rapine and 
to hand over themselves, their souls 
and possessions, to a Church that 
offered them peace in this world and 
Paradise in the next. Thus more 
than one of the warrior Kings of 
Connaught, after very stormy, not 
to say brutal, lives, retired as Fran- 
ciscan monks at the celebrated Abbey 
of Moyne, to spend the rest of their 
days in repenting their misdeeds. 

Even now we sometimes speak of 

disturbed Ireland, but in these days 


of calm security we can scarcely 
imagine the state of affairs in the 
fifteenth century, when the monastery 
of Moyne was founded. Every petty 
territorial lord, or tribal chieftain, kept 
in his service as large a body of armed 
retainers as he could maintain, then 
called kerns, or galloglasses, foot 
soldiers armed with iron helmets and 
coats of mail studded with iron nails 
and rings, wearing long swords by 
their sides, and carrying in their right 
hands broad battle-axes, a_ single 
blow from which would cleave the 
skull of a warrior through his helmet. 
The profession and sole occupation of 
these men and their leaders was fight- 
ing; furious and incessant warfare 
against all the other chieftains. They 
constantly invaded each other’s terri- 
tory, slaying the inhabitants, burn- 
ing houses, destroying or carrying 
away cattle and goods, leaving death 
and devastation in their track. One 
year, perhaps by good luck or 
superior numbers, the King of 
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Connaught was the victor, but sooner 
or later he was in turn surprised by 
the Tyronians from the north, or 
the men of Munster from the south. 
Such vicissitudes were looked upon 
sans rancune as the fortune of war, 
but the real hatred of all parties 
was reserved for the English, who 
indiscriminately invaded the whole 
country, and were wise enough to 
build fortified castles in strong posi- 
tions, wherein were disposed  gar- 
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MOYNE ABBEY. 


risons to hold what the raiders had 
won. 

The Irish magnates, owing to per- 
petual warfare, seem to have had 
little time or inclination to build 
castles for themselves. The churches 
and monasteries were founded at the 
instigation of the clergy, as we read 
in the ‘Four Masters,’ under the 
date 1460: ‘‘ Monastery of Moyne 
in Tyrawley founded by MacWilliam 
Burke, at the request of Nehemiah 
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O’Donoghoe (the first provincial vicar 
in Ireland of the observantine order 
of St. Francis).”’ 

This beautiful abbey, therefore, 
boasts no very great antiquity, not 
dating back so far as many an English 
village church still in constant use. 
But while its prosperity lasted (some- 
thing over a century), Moyne was 
the great centre of learning in the dis- 
trict, possessing, aS a provincial col- 
lege for aspirants to the Franciscan 
order, a valuable library. In its 
prime the establishment never num- 
bered less than fifty friars, including 
priests, professors and lay brothers. 

A quaint story is told of the monks 
in their palmy days, when the repu- 
tation of Moyne, as a repository of 
learning, had spread far and wide. 
Another kindred monastery and col- 
lege in some other part of Ireland 
felt anxious to test the learning of 
the Moyne professors, and with this 
object sent thither a deputation to 
find out for themselves whether all 
the erudition they heard of was as 
great as report said. The monks of 
Moyne, when they heard of this de- 
putation, felt very uneasy, knowing 
well how great were the acquirements 
of many of their order, nor did they 
wish to be put to shame, perhaps, in 
their own abbey. Finally, they con- 
sidered this was a case for a display of 
craft rather than learning. So, dress- 
ing up two of their cleverest students 
like women, they set them to work 
in the fields near the road by which 
the deputation must travel. As the 
learned friars progressed on their way, 
seeing a woman working near the 
highway, they, after the usual kindly 
blessing, demanded how far they were 
from Moyne, and were answered in 
the most fluent and classic Latin. 
The travellers were very much as- 
tonished, but trudged on some miles 
further and again greeted a peasant 
woman, and asked some trivial ques- 
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tion. This time the answer came in — 
Hebrew, which was too much for the 
inquirers, who exclaimed, “If the 
very poorest of the peasants are here 
educated in this manner, what must 
be the learning of our brethren at 
Moyne? Let us go home before we 
show our ignorance.” And so they 
turned away, and the fraternity at 
Moyne never had their attainments 
put to the proof after all. 

In all the fair land of Erin there is 
no more convenient and beautiful 
site for a dwelling than that elected 
by the eminent Franciscan for Moyne 
Abbey. Sheltered from the roughest 
winds on three sides by gently swell- 
ing hills, like Byron’s Newstead— 

“It lies, perhaps a little low, 
Because the monks preferred 
a hill behind 
To shelter their devotions 
from the wind.” 

Moyne looks down on the tidal 
waters of the Moy estuary and across 
their expanse to the picturesque 
sand dunes of Bartree Island, with 
the open sea beyond, where Atlantic 
billows fret and fume eternally. 
Further still, spread out like a map, 
is the fertile barony of Tireragh in 
the county of Sligo, bounded by 
ranges of blue mountains, those of 
Sligo and Donegal; truly a beautiful 
view and one most satisfying to the 
eye. 

The charm of a fair prospect was 
by no means the only advantage 
enjoyed by this sheltered vale; the 
land is some of the best in Mayo, and 
the monks cultivated a most pro- 
ductive garden; a clear brook supplied 
fish-ponds, to keep their fish ready 
for fast days, as well as water-power 
for their mills. The river Moy teemed 
with the best of salmon and trout, 
and excellent oysters fattened in the 
estuary. 

It is usually stated that the river 
Moy flows past the Abbey of Moyne, 
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but such a statement is not quite 
accurate, as the reach of water close 
by is altogether salt and tidal, the 


fresh waters of the Moy finding their 


way into the sea on the other side 


of Bartree Island. An ancient legend 


tells. that it was not always so, that 
once the river ran past the abbey 
walls. But some ill-feeling as to 
rights of fishing having sprung up 
between the monks and their brethren 
of Rosserk (another abbey some miles 
further up the river), they of Rosserk 
vowed they would take the Moy 
away from the grasping friars of 
Moyne, and straightway proceeded to 
cut a passage through the long wall 
of sand-hills, thus diverting the course 
of the river which ever since has de- 
serted Moyne. So these too arro- 
gant fishermen were deprived of their 
piscatorial rights. 

But evil days were coming, both 
for Moyne and Rosserk, losses greater 
even than the loss of their river. 
They did not escape the common fate 
of the many suppressed monasteries 
in both England and Ireland in the 
sixteenth century. 

In 1577 we find Moyne garrisoned 
by English soldiers, who showed little 
reverence for the sacred building, 
slaying one of the priests within the 
church on a charge of conspiracy. 
A year later it was again plundered 
by the hated Saxon, and finally, in 
1595, a grant of the abbey and all its 
appurtenances was given to one 
Edmond Barret, a member of the 
great clan of Barrets, once people of 


importance in the district. Eleven 


years later Moyne was still inhabited 
by monks, six poor Franciscan friars, 
who were permitted to live there on 
sufferance, and to use the church 
and a few cells on payment of a rent 
to the owner, a widow, no doubt the 
relict of the Edmond Barret afore- 
said. And that appears to be the last 
of the abbey’s ecclesiastical history ; 
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henceforward it stood, a splendid, 
though ruined, example of Irish 
architecture, a fragment of Irish his- 
tory, and to utter ruin it would have 
gone had it not been for the excellent 
preservation and restoration wrought 
here, and at Rosserk, by the Board of 
Works, some thirty years ago. Every 
stone was, as far as possible, replaced 
in its original position, the elegant 
tracery of the windows repaired, and 
the walls and tower made good; to 
remain, it is hoped, for many a cen- 
tury more, a splendid though pathetic 
memorial of those who built it, and 
those who lived and _ worshipped 
therein. . 

For some reason, perhaps because 
it was rather overshadowed by the 
fame of its bigger neighbour at Moyne, 
it is by no means easy to find any 
records of the history of Rosserk 
Abbey. Almost more graceful in 
form, though smaller in size, this 
lovely church and monastery could 
well compare with the more cele- 
brated collegiate church so near. 

Only three miles of land and water 
separate the twoabbeys. Their archi- 
tecture is very similar, and it is 
supposed that Rosserk is sixty years 
the senior. That it ts the older is 
implied by the fact that when the work 
of restoration was undertaken in 
both places, a few stones belonging to 
Rosserk were found at Moyne. The 
latter is built of grey oolitic lime- 
stone, such as Is still quarried in the 
district, and locally termed “* Moyne 
stone,’’ but Rosserk’s is of a closer 
and bluer texture. 

The following mention of Rosserk 
is written in “ The Book of the Hy 
Fiachrach by MacFirbis.”’ :—‘ It is 
so called from Searc, the daughter of 
Carberry, the son of Awley, who 
blessed the village and the Ros (wood 
or promontory), which is at the mouth 
of the river Moy.”’ Here the virgin 
saint, Searc, or Searca, is supposed 
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to have dwelt, in a‘ cell or oratory, 
of which, however, no traces remain. 
The building now in existence and 
so well preserved by the patriotism 
and good taste of modern times, was 
founded in 1400 by the Joyces, a 
clan who originally came from Wales 
and possessed themselves of large 
territories in this part of Ireland; 
they were particularly noted for 
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their gigantic stature, and must have 
been Celtic “sons of Anak.” Both 
Rosserk and Moyne exhibit the square 
bell-tower that is characteristic of 
Irish Franciscan churches, which, 
springing as it does from graceful 
arches spanning the nave, has a very 
charming effect. Some of the sturdy 
pillars and wide round arches in 
Moyne are reminiscent of the Norman 
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style. The accompanying photo- 
graphs, however, give a better idea of 
the architecture of both abbeys than 
any words could accomplish, that of 
Rosserk showing well the fine east 
window, specially worthy of admira- 
tion. 

Rosserk Abbey, no doubt, was de- 
spoiled and dispossessed about the 
same time as Moyne, and this abbey 
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was roofless and in ruins in 1608, 
Rosserk stands in land as fertile 
and looks on a prospect which, if not 
so extensive, is quite as fair and 
peaceful as that of Moyne. A very 
pleasant day may be spent in ex- 
amining this specimen of the archi- 
tectural skill and practical piety 
of those who once ruled Ireland, as 
well as in enjoying the delicious air 
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and charming scenery afforded by the 
noble river and its picturesque sur- 
roundings. 

Of the third abbey pictured in these 
photographs that of Raffran, or, more 
correctly, Rathfran, only a fragment 
remains. It, unlike Moyne and Ros- 
serk, was the dwelling of Dominican 
friars, and is considerably older than 
either of the other buildings, being 
founded in 1274 by the Dexters, a 
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abbey to form the fairest of pictures. 
One can well believe that the old 
Dominicans may have said with 
King David, “ Yea, I have a goodly 
heritage.” 

This position of northern Con- 
naught has always enjoyed a pious 
reputation. Even in pagan days the 
inhabitants must have been a reli- 
gious race. They have left abiding 
evidence of the fact in the famous 
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family that afterwards took the name 
of Jordan. Rathfran is three miles 
from Killala, and its founders under- 
stood the art of selecting fine sites 
quite as well as the builders of Moyne 
and Rosserk. It is charmingly placed 
in a sheltered vale on the shore of 
the little river of Rathfran, and at 
high tide the bright waters and green 
pastures combine with the ruined 


round-tower of Killala, one of the 
finest and most perfect in all Ireland. 
That is, if one accepts the theory that 
these incomprehensible towers were 
built in honour of Baal, or some other 
heathen deity, which is, after all, 
quite as, if not more, probable, than 
most of the guesses at this never-to- 
be-solved archzological problem. 
Coming to Christian times, St. 
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Patrick spent seven years in Con- 
naught, and he it was who founded 
the see of Cill Alaithe, or, as Angli- 
cised, Killala, which lasted for twelve 
centuries. The great missionary had 
a dream, which made a lasting im- 
pression on his mind, of a forest in 
Ireland; and he felt impelled to go 
there. Afterwards he recognised in 
the forest of Fachuth, in North Mayo, 
the scene of his vision. Here he con- 
verted the king of the territory, Enda 
Crem, and his seven sons, besides 
twelve hundred other converts. At 
Croagh Patrick, one of the highest 
mountains in Mayo, it is believed the 
saint performed many miracles, where- 
fore its ascent is a most highly con- 
sidered pilgrimage, even in_ these 
days. . 


‘In early Christian times there was 
in Mayo a very celebrated college 
called Magh eo na Saxon, or Mayo of 
the Saxons. Thither resorted learned 
men and students from many lands. 
Alfred, king of Northumbria, in the 
seventh century, is said to have been 
educated here, and also, two hundred 
years later, the greater Alfred, king 
of all England. The Northumbrian 
monarch left on record his impres- 
sions of Connaught thus— 


** T found in Conacht famed for 
justice, 
Affluence, milk in abundance, 
‘Hospitality, lasting vigour, 
fame, 
In this territory of Cruachan 
of heroes.” 


A REVERIE—ST. PAUL’S 


BY LOUISE LANE 


Here droops the pride of pomp. Wihithin these walls 
The past 1s rich, the world’s voice feebly calls. 
Surrounded by this hallowed, sacred dust 
Swift die all dreams of avarice and lust, 
The vain pursuit of lucury and ease, 
Lhe stooping low for gain, on servile knees. 
These lived as man to man, their deeds were just, 
These lived as man to God, in child-like trust. 
Ther stalwart hold on duty led to fame; 
Their simple faith in God made England's name ; 
Andif this heritage we'd keep, then we 
Vust first return to their simplicity. 

* * * * 


Beneath the silent splendour of the dome 
These thoughts, like pigeons, circled and came home. 


THE CAJOLERY OF MAN 


By MARION WARD 


Illustrated by 


T was very still and sunny and 
| peaceful. The great old chestnut 
tree cast a _ cool, refreshing 
shade, and the liquid notes of 
its feathered denizens filled the air. 
Aunt Cynthia sat with a slight smile 
on her placid old countenance, knit- 
ting busily with the interminable 
grey and pink wool. Barbara let her 
book lie idly in her lap, and gazed 
rather wistfully on the sunny land- 
scape. 

“*T wonder ’’— she broke the silence 
suddenly—*‘ I wonder what Tom is 
doing now ? ”’ 

Aunt Cynthia stopped smiling. She 
knitted fast and in silence. 

Barbara stole a quick glance at her. 

““T may talk about my own 
brother!’’ she expostulated  re- 
belliously. 

The aunt’s lips were compressed. 

‘* My dear, I would rather you did 
not,”’ she remarked gently. 

Barbara pushed up her hair 
patiently. 
audibly. 

Aunt Cynthia glanced at the pretty, 
disconsolate face. 
dear,”” she murmured apologetically, 
“but you know my views.”’ 

‘* But Tom isn’t wicked or horrid !”’ 
argued the girl. | 

The aunt regarded her with re- 
proach. ‘All men,’’ she reminded 
her, setting her soft lips grimly, “ are 
snares and delusions.” 

“Not all?” begged Barbara. 

‘* Yes, all,’ maintained the aunt 
firmly. “‘ They are snares and de- 
lusions, and a bitterness of the spirit. 
There is not a man living but makes 
some poor woman, or women, miser- 
able or unhappy.” 


im- 
‘“Oh, dear,” she sighed 


““T am sorry, ’ 


C. H. Stafford 


Barbara sighed. ‘“‘J haven’t got 
a man to make me unhappy,’ she 
remarked rather mournfully. 

‘“T hope you are truly grateful for 
that mercy,” said Aunt Cynthia, 
solemnly. 

‘* Y—yes,”’ assented Barbara rather 
doubtfully. 

‘ Yes,”’ continued the little spin- 
ster proudly, “‘ you are safe here with 
me from the wicked wiles of man as 
though you were immersed in the 
depths of a cloister. That was why, 
when it was arranged that you should 
come to me after the completion of 
your education, I stipulated that 
even Mr. Tom should not come here 
to visit you. We want no disturb- 
ing element of Man in our snug little 
retreat.” 

Barbara sighed again. “* But, 
aunt,’ she suggested slowly, “ how 
am I to understand and guard against 
their wicked wiles if I never have any 


_ experience of them ? ” 


The aunt compressed her lips again. 
“I will guard you,” she replied 
firmly. A shadow fell over her faded 
old face and her eyes grew sad and 
reminiscent. ‘‘ Thirty years ago,”’ she 
mused, “ thirty years since I vowed, 
with God’s help, never to see or speak 
to living man again as long as I had 
life. And I have kept my vow. 
From that day to this,” triumphantly, 
““not a male being have I set eyes 
on.” 

They returned to their respective 
knitting and book again, and for a 
little while silence reigned. 

They were seated on a grassy, 
tree-shaded terracethat sloped steeply 
down to a stone wall at the bottom, 
beyond which was a drop of some 
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“SHE REGARDED HIM WJTH THOUGHTFUL, SEARCHING EYES. ‘I WONDER IF YOU ARE SECRETLY VERY 
WICKED,’ SHE MURMURED,” 
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feet to the high road without. From 
where they sat that same road 
was plainly visible for a long dis- 
tance, a white and winding ribbon 
now flooded with yellow sunshine, 
and then retreating into grateful 
shade, till skirting a dense wood on 
its right it took a sudden turn and 
disappeared behind it. 

Barbara gazed rather forlornly up 
the sunny road. She felt lonely, and 
just a little aggrieved. She was very 
fond of Aunt Cynthia, and possessed 
a happy, contented disposition, but 
sometimes, especially on a brilliant 
afternoon such as this, she could not 
help feeling that it was hard she 
should be doomed to spend such a 
solitary, dull and monotonous life 
just because of the dim and distant 
love troubles of an eccentric aunt. 
She thought of all her schoolfellows, 
and wondered, enviously, what they 
were doing—longing with a desperate 
longing for one of them—any one, 
it did not matter which—to have a 
chat with. She pictured them at 
garden and tennis parties, picnicing 
up the Thames, on the sea; and 
. here was she doomed to pass the 
rest of her existence in solitary con- 
finement with not a soul to talk to but 
her aunt, the village tradespeople, 
and some one or two _ frumpish 
gossips who occasionally paid them 
visits. 

She sighed from the very depths of 
her heart in self-pity. Of course, if 
men were so unprincipled and wicked 
as her aunt portrayed, she would not 
have anything to do with them ; but 
surely it would only be right to let 
her know one or two to find out their 
iniquity for herself so that she might 
despise them properly ? 

Her thoughts broke off suddenly. 
The black speck she had absently 
been watching crawling along the 
whiteness of the road was drawing 
yapidly nearer, and befgre her 
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astonished resolved itself 
into—— 

“Aunt !”’ she exclaimed suddenly, 
in tragic accents, “here comes a 
MAN.” 

The pink ball of wool leapt into the 
air, and danced rakishly away over 
the lawn. ‘‘ Where?” cried Aunt 
Cynthia with agitation. ‘“* Which 
way ?”’ and she shut her eyes tightly. 

““Coming down the High Road— 
this way,” enlarged Barbara ex- 
citedly. 

“We had better go in,” said the 
aunt hurriedly, gathering together 
her wools. 

Barbara set her pretty lips mu- 


eyes 


tinously. “I shall stay here,’’ she 
announced firmly. 
“Barbara!” the shut lids were 


turned on her in shocked amazement. 

She coloured a little, then laughed. 
‘**T want to see what he is like,”’ she 
protested frankly. ‘‘A stranger is 
such an event here. Do sit down, 
aunt, and go on knitting ; he is sure 
to go straight by without seeing us ; 
besides, you needn’t look at him.”’ 

‘“* Barbara, I command you to come 
into the house,” said her aunt sternly. 
““I am hurt and surprised at your 
conduct this afternoon. After all 
my teaching, too——”’ 

Barbara sat absolutely still. ‘‘ He’s 
getting quite close now,’ she re- 
marked cheerfully. ‘ He’s looking 
straight up at us——”’ 

The valiant defender of her girlish 
inexperience turned and fled incon- 
tinently. Barbara sat upright and 
gazed gravely into a pair of honest 
grey eyes set in a plain tanned face. 
She could see also a pair of broad 
shoulders clad in Norfolk tweed. 
The wall was fairly high, and of most 
pedestrians showed no more than a 
hat above it; therefore the stranger 
was more than commonly tall. 

‘TI beg your pardon,” he tendered 
apologetically, “but—can you tell 
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me if this is a house named ‘Se- 
clusion ’!” 

Barbara wondered why he essayed 
the impossible in trying to part such 
rough hair in the middle. 

“It is,” she replied gravely. 

““Oh—thank you,” he said, then 
he looked up the road, and he looked 
down the road before his glance rested 
perplexedly upon her face. ‘“‘I am 
Garth Melville,’ he announced ten- 
tatively. 

She elevated her pretty brows. 

‘* Miss Silverton’s nephew,” he ex- 
plained. He waved a comprehensive 
hand up and down the blank length 
of wall. 

“Ts there no entrance to ‘ Seclu- 
sion’ ?”’ he inquired. 

““Not for men,” replied Barbara 
soberly. 

A sudden smile irradiated the sun- 
burned face. ‘‘ That isn’t all true ? ” 
he protested incredulously. 

She nodded solemnly. ‘“‘ Perfectly 
true.”’ 

“But my aunt If you told 
her ” he paused, plainly at a loss. 

“I did tell her,’? she murmured. 
She waved one hand in the direction 
of the house at the top of the green 
slope. ‘‘ There she is,’”’ she finished 
apologetically. He was just in time 
. to see the last of a grey skirt dis- 
appearing round the door-lintel. Then 
his eyes came back to the girl’s 
grave eyes. He struggled to subdue 
his amusement. 

““ May I come up where you are ? ” 
he asked, boyishly. 

But he did not wait for her uncer- 
tain permission. Placing both hands 
on the rough top of the wall, he 
vaulted lightly up, swinging his legs 
over so that his feet rested on the 
sacred sward of “ Seclusion.” 

Barbara noted with satisfaction 
that the man was clad in faultless 
fashion. It did not enter her head 
tg be self-conscioys or ijl at ease, 
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She was young, and her manners 
were those of a self-possessed child. 
There was something direct and 
child-like in her gaze, too, that the 
man evidently found interesting. 

“I don’t bite,”” he said suddenly. 

Barbara flushed scarlet, becoming 
conscious of her age and rudeness. 
“I beg your pardon,”’ she said with 
the air of a small queen. She rose 
hastily. “I will see if aunt er 

‘She must,’ he maintained un- 
convinced. 

Barbara shook her head. 
afraid not—I am sure not.” 

The corners of his mouth went 
down. “Is she—is my aunt mad?” 
he suggested, with bated breath. 

Barbara drew herself up. ‘“‘ Cer- 
tainly not,” she replied stifflvV. ‘* Aunt 
Cynthia had a very dreadful trouble 
years ago all through a cruel, wicked 
man, so, naturally, she is_ preju- 
diced i 

“But her own nephew 
deprecated. 

“She cannot break her vow,” 
argued the girl loyally. 

*< If you put it to her—--” 

Barbara still shook her head, but 
she turned and moved swiftly up 
the green slope to the house. 

The man watched the slender 
figure with interested eyes, noticing 
the red glint of the hair, the small, 
regal head, and the graceful, easy 
motion of her walk. 

She was back again almost imme- 
diately, flushed and discomfited. 

‘You are to go at once, please,” 
she reported shamedly. 

A gleam came into his eyes. “ And 
if I refuse ? ’ he suggested. 

The blue eyes regarded him with 
scared awe. ‘“‘ You couldn’t; oh, 
you couldn’t ?”’ she pleaded. 

‘*T don’t see why I should,” he 
grumbled argumentatively. “I am 
her own nephew ; it is only respectful 
as I am ip this part of the earth to 


*“*I am 


>?” he 
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come and pay my respects to my 
mother’s sister.’’ 

Barbara had recovered her self- 
possession. ‘‘ She refuses to see you,” 
she replied firmly. “She is very 
much upset. I am to go in at 
once.” 

His eyebrows went up and almost 
met his rough hair. “‘ What have I 
done ?”’ he expostulated. 

A demon of mischief lurked in the 
blue eyes. ‘‘ You are a man,” she 
proclaimed tragically. 

“But I can’t help that,’ he ob- 
jected. 

She shook her head wisely. “‘ The 
fact remains,’’ she said. “And I 
am in dire disgrace for my impro- 
priety in speaking to you,” 

‘“But you couldn’t help it. I 
spoke first. And in common polite- 
ness one must reply to a poor lost 
wayfarer, even though he be an 
abominable man.” 

‘‘ Besides, you said you were her 
nephew,” she added accusingly. 

‘“So Iam. It’s all nonsense,” 
declared strenuously. ‘“‘ Why, 
your own cousin !”’ 

Barbara opened her eyes very wide 


he 
I’m 


at this. ‘“‘ Why, so you are!’”’ she 
cried in unaffected delight. ‘“‘ How 
nice.” 

He coloured slightly. ‘“ Thanks 


awfully,”’ he said boyishly. He held 
out his hand. ‘I introduced myself. 
Will you do the same ? ”’ 
She shook hands frankly. 
Barbara Singleton,”’ 


ce I’m 
she complied. 


She looked at him regretfully. “ And 
now, I must say good-bye.” 

“Oh, I say 

“Aunt Cynthia is very cross 


already, and I daren’t stay a moment 
longer.”’ 

‘** But,” he said, “‘ you don’t think 
I’m going to find a cousin and lose 
her allin a moment ? Mayn’t I call 
properly at the front entrance ?”’ 

She gasped at his lack of realisation 
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of the facts. “Oh, you mustn't 
think of it,’ she cried dismayed. 

“Oh, but—you know——”’ his 
whole face protested the inadequacy 
of words. 

“* It cannot be helped,’’ she said re- 
gretfully. 

“It must be helped,” he said, and 


set his square jaw doggedly.. ‘‘ You 
go out sometimes ? ”’ 
. She looked dubious. ‘‘ Aunt. Cyn- 


thia wouldn’t hear of my meeting 
you,” she demurred. 

** But——” Then he looked at the 
frank, child-like eyes and stopped in 
perplexity. 

She half read the pause. “Of 
course, I should be obliged to tell 
aunt,’ she remarked a little stiffiv. 

‘*Can’t you—-can’t you coax her ? ”’ 
he suggested brilliantly. ‘“‘ Iam sure 
you could.”’ 

She laughed, and flushed a little. 
“IT can sometimes,” she confessed, 
quite unembarrassed. “But I am 
afraid in this case——’”’ 

“Try,” he besought. 

Very well, Piltry. But—you are 
my own cousin,’ she argued. 

““Of course I am. And you are 
not tied by any absurd vow. . You 
couldn’t be so rude as to disown me,”’ 
he urged craftily. 

‘““ No—o,” she argued doubtfully. 
Then she awoke to her delinquency 
in tarrying there talking. “Oh!” 
she cried, ‘‘ what will Aunt Cynthia 
say! I must go this instant. Good- 
bye,”’ and she turned hurriedly away. 

“T say!’ he called urgently. 

She came back impatiently. 

‘“You haven’t shaken hands,” 
said. 

She laughed aiid held out her hand. 

He held it fast. ‘* You won’t cast 
me off ? ”’ he asked anxiously. “ Pro- 
mise to do your best to persuade 
her?” 

‘““T'll do my best,” she promised 
frankly. 3 


he 
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He let her go reluctantly. “Pll 
come to-night at seven to learn the 
result.” 

““Oh——”’ She paused in doubt, 
but he had grown suddenly deaf, and 
before she had made up her mind to 
forbid him he was striding rapidly 
away without glancing back. 

** Oh, well,’’ she reflected, soothing 
her conscience, ‘“‘ he’s my cousin.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Evil times had fallen upon the 
erstwhile peaceful house of seclusion. 
Aunt Cynthia was nervous, ruffled, 
and shocked. Barbara was perplexed, 
disturbed in mind and a trifle injured. 
Even old Martha, who had dandled 
Miss Cynthia on her knee, showed her 
sympathy with her mistress’s per- 
turbation by a display of grumpiness 
and ill-humour unparalleled. The 
only one of the four inmates who truly 
appreciated and even revelled in the 
state of circumstances was Polly, 
the kitchen-maid. Her small mind 
was in a chaos of excitement, mingled 
with delight, at the prospect of a real 
‘love affair,” and envy of Miss Bar- 
bara’s tall, handsome young man. 

And all the disturbance was caused 
by the advent of a Man. Barbara 
half began to believe all her aunt’s 
tales of their depravity. If the mere 
appearance of one caused such an up- 
heaval, what might not be the result 
of any real intercourse ? 

Still, he seemed quite harmless, and 
she was so lonely,and, after all, he was 
her cousin. She sighed at the cares 
and complexity of life. 

_ Her aunt refused to alter her views. 
Neither would she discuss the matter. 
She set her lips in that obstinate 
way so often peculiar to very gentle 
people. 

“IT am grieved and disappointed 
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more than I can say,” she said 
movedly. “I had thought by my 
tender care and surveillance to guard 
you from the slightest contact with 
the opposite sex. And now, at the 
very first word from one of their 
only too persuasive tongues, you are 
ready to fling all my teachings to the 
winds. Child, child, I thought better 
of you.” 

“But, aunt,”’ sighed poor Barbara, 
torn in two, “surely there can be no 
harm in just speaking to one’s own 
cousin? How could I be so ill- 
bred as to refuse to acknowledge 
him?” 

‘We will leave personalities alone, 
if you please,” returned Aunt Cyn- 
thia firmly. ‘I was talking in the 
abstract.” 

““T call tongues purely personal,”’ 
replied Barbara, stung to retort. 

The aunt said nothing. 

- “And how can I help meeting 
him ? ”? went on the girl distressedly. 
‘* Wherever I go he seems to appear. 
Of course it is pure accident, but 
you don’t know how hard I try to 
find fresh places for my walks, yet 
whichever way I turn, sooner or later 
I am sure to meet him.” 

Aunt Cynthia knitted fast. “‘ There 
is NO measure to gauge the depth and 
height and breadth of man’s art- 
fulness,’’ she observed, with deep 
solemnity. 

“It can’t be art unless he 
watches the gate with field-glasses,”’ 
objected Barbara mischievously. 

‘I dare say that is precisely what 
he does do,” said Aunt Cynthia 
grimly. 

Barbara laughed in spite of herself 
at the very thought of taking such an 
idea au serteux, but, as a matter of 
fact, for once the aunt was right. It 
was precisely what he did. Such is 
the duplicity of man. 

“But what am I to do ? ” insisted 
the girl, returning to the attack, 
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“I acknowledge that I like him very 
much, and although I try hard not to 
meet him, I can never quite succeed 
in being sorry when I fail. Still, 
because of what you say, I do try, 
truly, so what more can I do?” 

«-** You can stay at home,” pro- 
nounced the other uncompromisingly. 

** Aunt Cynthia ! ” 

“You could get quite sufficient 
exercise in the grounds,”’ she went on 
firmly. ‘‘ Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to see you 
emulating my example and displaying 
a proper spirit.”’ 

Barbara’s face was a study. 

“‘Tcouldn’t ! ’’ she decided at length 
with a deep breath. “I should die.” 

She looked appealingly at the 
aunt’s unyielding face. ‘‘ Aunt Cyn- 
thia, you know how I love to ramble 
in the woods,” she pleaded. “ I should 
be wretched cooped up from day’s 
end to day’s end just in the grounds.” 

“IT suffer no discomfort there- 
from,” replied Aunt Cynthia primly. 
Then she looked up at the pretty, 
girlish, disturbed face and softened 
suddenly. ‘“ My dear, my dear, it is 
for your own good I speak,” she said 
earnestly. ‘‘I love you, child, more 
than I ever thought to love anyone 
again, and it tears my heart in pieces 
to see your feet set upon that same 
path of destruction wherein I trod 
and suffered. Pause in time, dear, 
and spare yourself a life of misery 
and regret,’ and rising in genuine 
agitation, she hurriedly left the room. 

Barbara was awed, and touched 
supremely. 

That afternoon she decided to go 
down to a certain overgrown little 
lane that she was convinced no chance 
passer could possibly discover. Even 
as she entered it, however, happen- 
ing to glance behind her, she per- 
ceived the disturbing Man following 
her. 

‘* How it is we always meet wherever 
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I go?” she demanded perplexedly. 

“Kind intervention of Fate,” he 
responded lightly. 

But the impression of the morn- 
ing’s scene still lay heavy on the 
young girl’s soul. ‘“‘ Garth,’’ she said 
impulsively, ‘‘ I wish eS | 

He sighed. ‘So do I,” he agreed. 

She glanced at him quickly. ‘ Then 
why don’t you ? ” 

“* Why don’t I what ?”’ 

“Go away.” 

He turned on her startled and in- 
dignant. “‘ You don’t wish that ?”’ 

She sighed perturbedly. “I do. 
At least ’—with a twinge of con- 
science—‘‘ I think I do. Oh, dear! 
why are things so vexing ? ”’ 

** Sit down and tell me all about it,”’ 
he suggested quietly. 

So they sat down, in a green nook 
looking on to a corn-field, doubly 
golden with sunlight and its own 
blaze of colour. The larks sang high 
in the cloudless blue. 

She sighed again. ‘“‘ Aunt Cynthia 
is such a dear,’’ she murmured. 

“IT don’t think so,” he disagreed. 

“She is. But——” 

‘*Can’t you convince her of my 
respectability ? ”’ 

She shook her head. There was a 
little silence. The sunshine was dis- 
pelling the mists of her woe. 

‘“‘[ hate respectable people,’’ she 
uttered inconsequently. “‘It is so 
middle-class. The very word breathes 
Sunday clothes and_ soap-shining 
faces A 

He rubbed his cheek thoughtfully. 
‘Have I left any on?” he queried 
meekly. 

She laughed. “Oh, dear, why did 
she ever make that vow?” she 
sighed. , 

‘** But I don’t see why a crotchety 
old woman’s vow should affect you,”’ 
he disputed. 

“How can I help it? She is so 
good and sweet in other ways—it is 
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only on that one point she is violent. 
She hates the very mention of a 


man.” She regarded him with 
thoughtful, searching eyes. “I 
wonder if you are secretly very 


wicked ? ” she murmured. 

He flung back his head, and roared 
aloud. ‘‘Oh! Oh!” hecried; ‘‘ Your 
naivete is delicious, you bewitching 
little cousin !”’ 

"She joined in the laugh, but coloured 
sensitively. ‘“‘ Well,’ she argued, 
“how am I to tell? Aunt says you 
are.’’ 

He stopped laughing and looked 
at her with sudden gravity. ‘‘ But 
you don’t believe her?” he said. 

She met his eyes frankly. ‘“* No,” 
she confessed. 

~ He smiled relief. 
he said softly. 

*“* But, to return to our starting- 
point,’’ she began again; ‘“‘ although 
I like you very much, and shall miss 
you dreadfully, I think—I think I 
should be glad if you went. When is 
your furlough up ? ”’ 

** Not for another six months,” he 
replied cheerfully. “‘ They thought 
I was done for, you know, so my 
people stipulated for twelve months 
full to recoup thoroughly. And in 
less than three I was as right as a 
trivet. That was English air, you 
know,” quoth young Lieutenant 
Melville proudly. 

‘‘But you are not going to spend 
the whole six months here ?”’ she 
exclaimed in dismay. 

He looked crestfallen. ‘“‘ Not if 
you don’t want me,” he replied 
humbly. 

Her cheeks went faintly pink. “I 
don’t see what that has to do with 
it,’ she returned with a shade of 
stiffness. 

“Well, you see,” he explained, 
mendaciously, ‘‘ Mater told me par- 
ticularly to cultivate Aunt Cynthia, 
but, of course, if you give me up——’”’ 


“Thank you,” 
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helplessly. 

‘““Couldn’t you possibly persuade 
her to see me just once? I'll do 
the rest.” 

““Impossible. Why, her greatest 
boast is, that in strict accordance 
with her vow, she has never, from 
that day to this, set eyes on a mascu- 
line being.” : 

He sighed profoundly. Suddenly 
a gleam came into his eyes. “Sup- 
pose—— !”’ 

“Suppose ?”’ she questioned ex- 
pectantly. 

He changed his mind. ‘“ Nothing.” 

‘Oh! Oh!” she cried out indig- 
nantly. “‘ Tell me.” 

He laughed teasingly. “Tl tell 
you two things,’ he conceded, with 
mock gravity: ‘“‘‘ Patience is a 
virtue,’ and ‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.’”? And not another 
word could commands, beseechings, 
or blandishments win from him. 


CHAPTER III. 


Nevertheless, the shadow on the 
house of seclusion deepened, and 
grew more apparent day by day. 

Barbara made no secret of the fact 
that she met the author of the dis- 
cord daily, and in despair had even 
given up the attempt to evade him. 

And except in the intervals when 
her aunt’s severe silence smote her 
tender heart, she was happier than 
she had ever been in her life before. 

But the cousin was growing rest- 
less. He was determined to end the 
farce or tragedy, he added grimly. 
And once Garth Melville made up his 
mind he was not the sort of man to 
weigh the pros and cons of the thing 
he had undertaken to do. 

He told Barbara of his determina- 
tion one brilliant summer’s after- 
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noon, when a blue haze lay in the 
wood’s deep shadows, and the air was 
like incense. Barbara’s hands were 
full of fragile harebells, which were 
less blue than the wide eyes she 
turned on him in_ expostulation. 
‘What can you do ? ” she demanded 
for the fiftieth time. 

He squared his jaw. “ Don’t ask 
too many questions,’ he said only. 
She pouted. “I want to know.” 

He turned from the spell of her 
eyes. “Wait and see,” he tem- 
porised. 

She shook her ruddy head. “ No- 
thing would alter her opinion. I 
really think,” speculatively, ‘she 
hates you worse every day.” 

*“ Oh,” he observed. His eyes were 
dangerous. 

“But of course that is only be- 
cause she doesn’t know you,’’ she went 
on hurriedly, reading the danger 
signals. “‘Look at my flowers ; 
aren’t they delicate, beautiful little 
angels ?” 

He stared straight at her, ignor- 
ing her question absolutely. ‘* What 
will she say,” he questioned slowly, 
“‘ when I take you away altogether ? ”’ 

She sprang up hastily. ‘“ Don’t 
talk nonsense. It’s awfully late. I 
must fly.” 

He got up too, and planted him- 
self straight in front of her, his 
mouth set and his eyes compelling. 
**'What,”” he repeated distinctly, 
‘‘ will she say when I take you away 
altogether ? ” 

The blue eyes gazed up at him 
fascinated, almost frightened, and 
the pink colour forsook her cheeks 
drop by drop. She shook herself 
together suddenly, and the colour 
came back in a scorching flood. 
The blue eyes flashed  mischie- 
vous defiance. With a swift little 
movement she was round him. 

““How can I tell till you try?” 
she cried daringly over her shoulder, 
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and sped fleetly away through the 
wood. 

It.was two hours later. Miss Silver- 
ton and her niece had just concluded 
a solitary and rather silent tea. The 
aunt was sitting with her back to the 
French window, the interminable knit- 
ting on her lap. 

Barbara sat a little way inside 
the room facing the long green sward. 
Suddenly, abruptly, she sat bolt up- 
right, her dilating eyes fixed on that 
same slope. | 

““G—arth!” she gasped beneath 
her breath. 

‘* Did you speak, my dear ? ’’ ques- 
tioned the aunt quietly, without 
looking up. 

Barbara stared in fascinated silence 
at the calmly advancing figure. 

Aunt Cynthia looked up at her. 

“My dear,’’ she exclaimed ner- 
vously, “‘ at what are you looking so 
strangely ?”’ 

“Garth,” replied Barbara dese 
perately, truthful even in her horror. 

““Garth ?”’ echoed the little lady 


faintly. She sat rigid, not daring to 


glance on either side, and not quite 
certain even now of what she was 
terrified. 

** Yes, aunt, it is I,’’ came a quiet, 
manly voice at the open window. 

Aunt Cynthia screamed, absolutely 
and loudly screamed, for the first 
time in her gentle, quiet life. 

““Go away—go away/”’ she gasped, 
clasping her hands frantically over 
her eyes. 

Garth calmly and _ deliberately 
stepped into the room. “Not till 
I have confessed and obtained abso- 
lution,” he announced firmly. 

“* I—I command you to go!”’ said 
the faint voice desperately. 

Garth stooped down, put both 
hands gently on the thin, quivering 
shoulders, and deliberately kissed 
the bit of faded cheek left exposed 
by the inadequate hands. , 
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Barbara basely got up and fled out 
cof the room. ‘ 
“Se ae ees 
How he prevailed is a mystery to 
this day. Barbara shakes her pretty 
head and murmurs dark sayings 
anent the powerful and dangerous 
cajolery of Man. | 
Aunt Cynthia herself at first was 
overcome!’ with griefi and shame at 


the breaking of her vow. But Garth 
comforted her gravely by insisting 
that it was not she who had broken 
it at all, but he who had forced her 
to destroy it. And when once she 
had grown accustomed to the strange 
newness of circumstances, she allowed 
herself to be radiantly and openly de- 
lighted—subjugated: completely by 
the wiliness of her nephew. 


“TO MY LADY” 


BY JOHN D. CARELESS 


Lady, most pensive, why tarries thy smile 

At the fringe of thine eyelids with innocent guile ? 
And why are thy lips with temptation made sweet, 
Just parting for whispers, or ready to meet 

Ina kiss? Do you think that a kiss would be wise, 
With such glances now hiding away in your eyes ? 


Lady, most pensive, art cruel or shy, 

To teach me these questions, and not to reply ? 

Yet to answer at all would be vainer than vain, 
With a sigh I am caught, with a word I am slain! 
So Lady, dear lady, remain as thou art, 

Most Pensive, Provoking, and Perfect Sweetheart. 


“ THERE, ON THE DAIS A BLOTCH OF SCARLET, JACOPO CASTRACANE.” 


SPRINGTIME 


By H. C. BAILEY 
Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—Lionardo, young, rich, and dissatisfied with life, wanders 
about Lombardy, when he encounters Bianca, the pretty matd of a country inn. She leads him to 
the hostelry, where he finds General Squarcia with a bodyguard on his way to take service with Countess 
Lucrezia, ruler of Noventa, then expecting war with Castracane, a scoundrel who, by treachery and 
murder, has made himself Lord of Frido. Lionardo and Squarcia fall out and fight a duel, utth the 
result that the General is severely wounded. He asks Lionardo to take a letter to the Countess, not 
knowing that the young man is Duke of Vellano, one of the greatest princes inthe land. The Countess 
engages Ltonardo to drill her soldiers. The unrecognised Duke falls in love with Lady Beatrice, 
friend of the Countess, proposes, and is rejected, Beatrice being betrothed to Francesco, Count of Zena. 
But the Countess is violently enamoured of Francesco, and attempts to imprison Beatrice. Lionardo 
chivalrously arranges the escape of Francesco and Beatrice. The beautiful but passtonate Countess 
Lucrezta, learning of Lionardo’s interventions, and filled with rage at the marriage of Francesco 
and Beatrice, strikes Lionardo repeatedly across the face with her whip, drawing blood. She igno- 
mintously dismisses him, and our young Duke sets out to walk, a sadder if not a wiser man, to his 


own domain; and thus we reach Chapter XI. 


The conversations are so bright, witty and interesting that all who have not read the first ten 
chapters should procure an April IDLER, if it is to be had. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HOW LIONARDO WENT HOME. 


. \ 
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ee a 


ew ~CIONARDO had 

\\ turned his back 
on Noventa. He 
trudged through the 
millet fields into the 
sun-glare. He was 
very much alone. 
Now there was 
nothing left to do. 
Only thought re- 
mained, wracking 
thought of Frances- 
co’s happiness. Ah, 
surely, it was the 
devil that gave man 
imagination. He tried 
to drive all fancy, all 
reflection away, to 
make his mind inert. 
He fell to counting 
the sunflowers amid 
the millet, his own steps, the millet 


stalks. Anything was worth doing 
that held thought at bay. 

The weals on his face helped him, 
as they stiffened and smarted in the 
heat. That pain was grateful. While 
he gave himself up to it, it seemed to 
him that eyes were looking into his, 
dark eyes blazing in a haggard face. 
Poor child; who could help her? 
Why, in God’s name, should she, too, 
suffer this ? Was not one enough to 
make sport for heaven? And she 
was but a child. He fell to thinking 
of her—the long strands of her golden 
hair, her white skin and her scarlet 
lips, her slight languorous grace. Her 
sorrow helped to deaden his own. 

The sun set, and still he walked on 
and on and on, till the night was old. 
Before. the body was utterly weary 
he had no hope of sleep. He was near 
fainting at last when he flung him- 
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self down beneath the vines, and in 
an instant forgot all. 

With the dew on his brow he woke. 
All another day he trudged on over 
the waveless plain, and the next day 
came near to the mountains. There 
he met a cavalcade of grave, reverend 
and obese gentlemen and mules. 
They shaded their eyes—the gentle- 
men—and peered at him even from 
afar. Then Lionardo, who also had 
stared, stood still. They urged their 
mules on mightily, and the first of 
them, a sage with a paunch and a 
beard, came to Lionardo crying, 
“Your Highness, your Highness, I 
have sought you two months,” and 
he dismounted and knelt. 

‘““T am sorry you had nothing 
better to do,” said Lionardo. 

The man arose and saw the weals 
on Lionardo’s face. ‘“‘ Heaven ! Your 
Highness has met with misfortune. 
Your Highness’s countenance es 

‘Benedetto, if we are to criticise 
each other’s appearance, I shall 
make you blush.” 

‘“T humbly pray your Highness’s 
pardon. I am presumptuous,” said 
Benedetto Perrotti, dropping his eyes. 

‘“You are no more humble than 
the Alps, Benedetto. And much less 
picturesque. Why have you devoted 
two months of your invaluable life to 
looking for me?” 

‘““Tf it please your Highness, you 
had no more than left Vellano, when 
there came an embassy from Jacopo 
Castracane, who calls himself Marquis 
of Frido, proffering alliance to your 
Highness. This neither the Chan- 
cellor nor I could answer, without 
knowing your Highness’s will.” 

““You will make answer to Cas- 
tracane that when I require an 
assassin I will remember him.”’ 

Benedetto Perrotti stroked his 
beard. ‘‘ That means war,’’ said he. 

‘* And war,” said Lionardo, “‘ would 
be a diversion.”’ 
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‘Your Highness insists upon that 
answer ? ” 

“Make it as oily as you please, 
Benedetto, but that is the matter 
of it.” 

Benedetto bowed. ‘“‘ May I hope 
that your Highness will return to 
Vellano in our company ? ”’ 

“Why,” said Lionardo, with a 
crooked smile, “‘ why, I have found so 
much happiness alone that I think 
I will be alone a while longer.”’ 

“But your Highness is now re- 
turning to Vellano ? ’’ said Benedetto 
anxiously. 

“You behold me making my tri- 
umphant return.” 

“Your Highness will not continue 
to walk ? Pray do me the honour to 
take one of our beasts.” 

“I observe, Benedetto, that you 
have only mules. I have not sufh- 
cient stomach to look well upon a 
mule. Benedetto ” as Benedetto 
Perrotti was about to continue the 
discussion—“ I grieve that you can- 
not stay any longer. Benedetto, 
good-day.”’ 

Lionardo stood still and watched 
them turn and climb the hills till 
they vanished. Then he, too, went 
on and climbed and climbed till 
nightfall. A march through the pine- 
wogds in the fresh morning air 
brought him close to the little inn 
where fortune had begun to play 
with him. He avoided the inn. He 
had no wish to meet Squarcia again. 
Squarcia had had sport enough. 

Away down the hill-side he came 
upon Bianca watching her kine and 
eating from aé_ great basket of 
cherries. | 

“Why,” cried Bianca, “’tis the 
gentleman that wants to be dead! 
And what have you done to your 
face >?” 

‘““T have made it the scape-goat 
of my folly,’ said Lionardo. 

Does it hurt ?” 
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““ In the pain of the flesh I take 
refuge from the pain of the spirit.” 

Bianca ate two cherries. “‘I see 
that you still wish to be dead.” 

“It is, believe me, the one wish 
for men.” 

‘““T do not believe you at all.’ 

‘“* Child,’? said Lionardo solemnly, 
‘““T pray that you never will.” 

‘*T wonder,” said Bianca, with her 
head on one side, **‘ what is the matter 
with you?” 

“The spring has gone out of my 
heart.”” 

‘But the spring always comes 
back. And the trees live through the 
winter and they are glad again, the 
trees and the birds.” 

‘“Some die in the night of winter, 
and are glad to die.”’ 
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‘They are the cowards.” 

‘“Cowards ? To welcome death ? ” 

‘“* To be afraid of life.” 

Lionardo looked at her long. ‘‘ So 
may you always think, child,” he 
said, and went his way. Bianca’ 
looked after him a while, then went 
on eating her cherries. 

The sun was setting before Lio- 
nardo stood on the hill above his 
own town of Vellano, and looked 
down over the vineyards and the 
fields of maize and millet to Vellano’s 
hundred towers. The evening glow 
was all about them; he saw a city 
of gold. 

‘“OQ mockery!” cried Lionardo. 
**O home of desolation ! ”’ 

The malady of self-concern had 
hold of him now. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HOW SQUARCIA WENT VISITING. 


< LITTLE company, 
stalwart and_ ex- 
tremely neat, rode 
into Noventa. 


Squarcia, rounder 
than ever after 
weeks of idleness, 


was coming to see 
how his joke had 
fared. He _ halted 
at Noventa’s best 
inn and demanded 
its best room and 
its best wine. The 
master of the house, 
a gay little man, 
served him. 

“Take a cup for 
yourself, man,”’ said 
Squarcia. ‘* To-day 
to thee, to-morrow to me!” and he 
drank. 

‘And heaven for both!’ quoth 


the little man, drinking. ‘“‘ That is 
with your honour’s permission.” 

“ If you can get me there, you may 
come yourself,’ said Squarcia. ‘* Well 
my friend, and what is your news in 
Noventa ? ” 

‘Sir, alarums and an exodus.” 

‘““Expound, my oracle, expound.” 

‘“* Know, then, sir, that her High- 
ness kept a wizard, a sage, learned in 
the white magic and the black, the 
lore of the stars, the Grecian mys- 
teries, the science of the Zoroastrians 
and the dyeing of beards.” 

*“I have met the breed ; what has 
he done ? ”’ 

‘Sir, he has gone to the devil.” 

‘So much the worse for the devil. 
How ?” 

“Three nights ago there sounded 
a loud roar in the sage’s room. When 
they ran there, there was no sage at 
all, but a very evil smell. Since then 
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the sage has not been seen. And the 
smell being such as no gentleman 
would have made, Fra Donato in- 
fers the devil.” 

“Then praise God for all,” said 
Squarcia and held out his cup for 
more wine. ‘But one smell does 
not make an exodus, my friend. Has 
anyone else gone to the devil ? ” 

** Sir, several others have gone, but 
whither, God knows. The Count of 
Zena—whom malicious persons call 
‘the sugar-plum count ’—otherwise 
Count Francesco ‘i 

““One name suffices. 
the Trinity.”’ 

“Count Francesco, then, sir, has 


He is not 


gone also. But in his case there was 
no smell. And the only reason to 
infer the devil is that he took a 


woman with him. Count Francesco, 
sir, had been for many weeks on a 
visit to. her Highness. The town 
said commonly that he was the 
victim of her charms. Matrimony 
was the babble of the streets. But, 
look you, look you! On one night 
the sage vanishes in a stink. On the 
next morn Count Francesco gallops 
off with—her Highness? No, by 
Cupid! with her Highness’s lady-in- 
waiting. Is that all? No, by the 
Muses! Two hours later, off goes 
her Highness’s Captain of the Guard, 
with (God heal him) a most des- 
perate scratched face.” 

Squarcia twirled his ring. ‘‘ Who 
had scratched the gentleman ? ” 

‘Sir, we approach mysteries.” 

“I have some acquaintance among 
gentlemen of the sword. What like 
was this captain ? ”’ 

““Of royal bearing, with a royal 
nose, a nose huge and masterful, 
and hair that warmed your heart to 
see. Lionardo Feltre he was called, 
and he was pleasant to meet as a 
day in spring. He was a brother to 
all of us, man, maid and wife. 
He won all hearts, even my wife’s; 
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and I have never done that my- 
self.” 

Squarcia played with his ring and 
his neck-chain. “I do not recog- 
nise the gentleman,”’ said Squarcia. 
‘*T will have another flask of wine.” 
When it came he dismissed the little 
man and drank and pondered. “‘ There 
is more in this than I understand.” 
That was his valuable conclusion. 
He took horse and rode to the 
palace. 

The illustrious General Squarcia 
asked audience of her Highness the 
Countess Lucrezia. So his squire 
announced. 

In a moment Squarcia was brought 
to her presence. The Countess sur- 
veyed him with indignation and 
wrath. Squarcia, blandly blind to 
her blazing eyes, bowed and waited. 

“It surprises me that you should 
venture here,” she cried. 

Squarcia jerked back his shoulders 
and head. ‘“‘ Your Highness’s sur- 
prise surprises me,”’ he said haughtily. 
“I have your Highness’s commission 
to command your forces. My lieu- 
tenant e 

** You cheated me.”’ 

Squarcia laughed. 
allowed words.” 

“IT say that you cheated me. 
was not your lieutenant.” 

“But I say he was. And, by 
Pompey ! I should know best.” 

“He was the Duke of Vellano.” 

‘* And if he were the Duke of Para- 
dise he might still be my lieutenant. 
What, lady, do you cry out at me? 
I send my lieutenant, a very proper 
man, by the Pope, to take my place 
for a while, and you scratch his face 
and turn him out. I wait to hear 
your excuse.”’ 

And the Countess, crimson and 
white by turns, and quivering, 
gasped in angry amazement, “‘My— 
excuse ? ”’ 

““ Ay, by Pompey! 


*““'Women are 


He 


Your excuse.”’ 
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The Countess rose. “Sir, you for- 
get your place and mine.” 

‘** Well, and did you remember it 
when you scratched Lionardo’s face ?”’ 

‘“It is enough,” said the Coun- 
tess, very white, “you are dis- 
missed.”’ r 

“*T dismiss myself, by 
St. Paul! A woman who 
forgets she is a woman is 
no mistress for me.” 

‘** Nor a gentleman who 
forgets he is a gentleman, 
servant of mine,’’ cried 
the Countess fiercely. 
‘Your lieu- ‘ 
tenant who 
comes whin- 
ing to 
you 39 

Squarcia 
swore a 
rattling sul- 
phurous sol- 2 {Eceats ? 
dier’s oath. PSS" 
‘** The man is i : 
a man. He 
could not 
tell of you if I 
racked him. 
How do I know 
that you turned 
on him like a 
beast? Why, 
because you have” 
told me so. | 
come to find him 
here, and_ they 
tell me that he 
has gone away 
with his face cut 
to pieces. I ask 
for an _ excuse 
and you, by the horns of the devil, you 
think it your right, to be a wolf, a wild 
cat. But he must not tell. That 
would be base. Be easy, he willnot tell. 
He is a man. But, by Pompey, what 
are you?”’ Round swung Squarcia 
with a clatter of spurs and out. 
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The Countess stood there alone, 
her heart beating fast, her cheeks 
tingling. It was like being whipped 
to hear that rough voice, those rough 
words. A new feeling—not wholly 
unpleasant. She was vile; she de- 
served punishment ; there was a cer- 
tain pleasure in 
being _ punished. 
Indeed, she was vile 
—no woman,a beast, 
a wolf, a wild cat. 
) She flung _ herself 
down and enjoyed 
another new sensa- 
tion—an orgy of 

self abasement. 

The end of it 

was that she 

went to her 
) confessor, who 
was not a fool. 

Squarcia, 
riding out of No- 
venta as the sha- 
dows lengthened, 
continued to pon- 
der. ‘‘By Pompey, 
I understand it 
less and less,’’ was 
his conclusion. So — 
he made for Vel- 


lano. 
Lionardo received 
him. Lionardo 


was clad in fantas- 
tic clothes of silver 
grey slashed with 
black, and they, 
and the gloom of 
his healing face 
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Squarcia funerals. 
‘‘ Well, Messer Lionardo, so I owe you 
a hole in the leg, and you owe 
me a scratched face. Shall we call 


quits ? ” 

“By your leave. And talk of 
neither more.”’ 

“Softly, softly. I have ridden 
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all the way from Noventa to talk 
about them.” 

‘Sir, you add one more to the 
idle deeds of men.”’ 

“Pooh. Now Messer Lionardo, 
why did the Countess scratch your 
face?” 

“Sir, you assume absurdly; you 
presume absurdly; and, lastly, you 
are tiresome.” 

* Well,” Squarcia admitted, “ your 
face is your own.” 

“IT thank you for the conces- 
sion.”’ 

‘“And I hope you like it. Well,” 
Squarcia looked him up and down, 
‘“what are you in mourning for?” 

‘*T mourn, sir, for the dead spring 
of my heart.” 

** Who killed it ? ” 

‘Wisdom. When wisdom comes, 
joy dies, and the winsome fragrance 
of the spring.” 

‘* Winsome fragrance of the devil,”’ 
said Squarcia. “Messer Lionardo, 
can you talk sense ? ”’ 

‘Alas, I now talk nothing else. 
It needs the gay heart of spring to 
taste the sweets of folly. In this too 
real world-——”’ 

‘““Look you, Messer Lionardo, life 
is too short to play with. Deal in 
facts, not vapours. Why did the 
sage go off in a stink ? ”’ 

‘“Sage?”’ Lionardo repeated 
dreamily. ‘“‘Sir, you talk of what 
happened a thousand years ago, and 
I remember nothing about it.” 

‘“ And the sugar-plum count and 
his lady ? ” 

‘“They loved each other a thou- 
sand years ago and have been happy 
a thousand years. Can I tell you 
any more, sir?” 

“Yes, by Pompey! Tell me in 
ten plain words what happened at 
Noventa.”’ 

‘*Noventa ? Noventa? Ah, that 
was a thousand years ago. Since I 
was at Noventa the spring has gone 
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out of my heart. I remember no 


more.”’ 


“Death and the devil! Do you 
remember that you are alive?” 
“Tam not alive. I dream.”’ 


‘“* And do you mean to wake ? ” 

“By God’s mercy, no. I dream 
of the languorous moments when my 
spring died, and my wounded heart 
sings. I have made twelve sonnets 
on the matter, if you have an ear for 
melody.” 

“Melody ?”’ Squarcia spluttered. 
““ Melody ? Are you nothing but a 
fiddle ? I thought you, God save 
you, a man.” 

‘“ You mistake,’ said Lionardo. 
‘“T am but a ghost.” 

And then Squarcia gave him up. 
Squarcia rolled out, puffing and blow- 
ing. Lionardo was left to volup- 
tuous indulgence in sorrow. 

Squarcia rode out through the 
ripening maize, and pondered again. 
**T understand nothing at all about 
it ’’—that was the ultimate conclu- 


sion. “I will go to the sugar-plum 
count. The third thrust is always 
lucky.” 


So he rode off to Zena, the little 
town among the hills, and there he 
tried his third thrust. He required 
audience of Count Francesco. Count 
Francesco, he was told, was closeted 
with the Prior of the Dominicans. 
‘“* To-day to him, to-morrow to me,”’ 
quoth Squarcia, and came back again 
on the morrow. But that was St. 
Mary Magdalen’s Day, and Count 
Francesco was never out of his chapel. 
Again Squarcia tried a third thrust. 
But on the next day, Count Fran- 
cesco was again closeted with the 
Prior of the Dominicans. 


Squarcia gave him up too. Squar- 


cla gave up the whole affair. “A 
wolf has bitten them all. They are 
all mad,” said Squarcia. ‘“‘ And if I 


think about them any more, I shall 
be mad, too.” So he turned _ his 
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horse to the south, seeking sanity 
and war. Italy could always show 
you a war for the asking in those 
days. 

“Now, on the third day of the 
Lord Squarcia’s journey ”’ (thus it is 
written in the seventh book and the 
forty-third chapter of Piero’s history) 
‘he came by the castle of Castag- 
naro, which stands to the westward 
of Frido. And the Lord Squarcia 
saw upon the towers of the castle 
of Castagnaro the banner of Jacopo 
Castracane, he who, by a thousand 
murders, had made himself tyrant 
of Frido. The sun was bright just 
before the setting, and the western 
clouds shone as silver, so that the 
banner and its device showed very 
clear. Now the device was a red 
wolf’s head. This the Lord Squarcia 
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saw, and ‘An omen,’ saith he to 
his heart, ‘an omen. Behold the 
wolf that has bitten them.’ Con- 
cerning omens and the science of 
augury, I have written ’”—in twenty- 
seven books, which are now happily 
lost. 

So Squarcia saw the wolf’s head red 
against the white sky. He may 
have believed in omens. There was 
one condottiere of his day, who, it is 
written, ‘“‘never changed his shirt 
without consulting the stars.” It 
needed no faith in omens to argue that 
with Castracane—Castracane, glutton 
of blood and power—planted in a land 
of fools, there would be a chance 
for a soldier. Squarcia went back 
to the uplands, and there he lin- 
gered, living a most simple, saintly 
life till the summer was gone. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HOW THEY LOVED AT ZENA. 


bride came joyously, 
you'll not doubt, to 
Zena. Then there 
were days of ecstasy. 
Each, for joy in the 
other, forgot all the 
world beside. But 
those days were 
quickly gone. 
Francesco did not 
understand. Fran- 
cesco felt passion- 
ately or did not 
feel at all. For 
him love must be 
overwhelming, or it 
was not real. He 
had lived all his life 
at the height of 
A wonderful passion for 


emotion. 
his mother had filled his boyhood. 


That passed into a lust for fighting, 
and for years he cared only for the 
clash of arms, the gleam of war and 
death. Then came Beatrice. Her 
kiss thrilled his soul like a fight against 
odds. All the world was nothing 
while he held her to his heart. There 
was no joy in earth or heaven but 
that. 

Francesco fell to lingering in lonely 
places. He was silent, brooding over 
his own soul. 

Beatrice, silent of nature herself, 
happy always in quiet, needing no 
passion to feed her own great love— 
Beatrice too did not understand. In 
his silence, his loneliness, she thought 
him happy as herself. 

But the man was miserable. He 
did not blame her at all. He told 
himself that she had not cheated him. 
She had professed love, and she had 
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given what love she had—a feeble love 
indeed, the love of a little soul, but 
what help for that ? No, there was no 
blame to give, nought to do but weep, 
that her soul was not as great as 
his. And (God save him !) he wept. 

From babyhood he had been drunk 
with emotions. Now he was sud- 
denly sober, and, behold, his life had 
lost its charm. He had no more zest 
in being or doing than the tool in a 
craftsman’s hand. 

His life was only a dull round of 
duties. Nothing happened at Zena. 
It might have done the man good if 
more of Castracane’s bravos had 
tried to kill him. But Castracane 
raised no finger against him. Cas- 
tracane seemed content in his escape. 
And Francesco might well have asked 
himself why. But he was too much 
concerned about his soul. 

The mountains rise steep above 
Zena, and a dark pine wood hangs 
over the town. Thither Francesco 
would go afoot, and wander in the 
gloom. There one morning he came 
upon another lover of loneliness and 
dark. It was the Prior of the Domini- 
cans at Zena. Francesco did not 
see the black gown till it was close 
before him. 

“God give you peace, my son.” 

Francesco bent his head. “I pray 
for that.”’ 

The Dominican sighed heavily. 
Francesco looked up at his bulky, 
strong face. 

‘Alas, my son, you have much 
need of prayer.” 

“So have all sinners.” 

‘* So have all sinners, whereof,’ he 
lifted his eyes to heaven, “I am 
the greatest. But you need prayer 
very much. My son, your soul is 
ill at ease. You do well to commune 
with yourself alone. Commune also 
with the Blessed Virgin, and beseech 
her that the way to peace may be 
made plain.” 
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Francesco looked at him wide- 
eyed. Nothing could be less spiritual 
than the wide, full face, the heavy 
jowl. But there was power in it, and 
power in the keen sunken eyes. “ Is 
there peace in this world, my father? ” 
he asked, with a little bitter laugh. 

‘““For those who are not of the 
world. Seek and thou shalt find. 
The road is the road of prayer.” 

‘““T thank you, my father.” 

““I do but my duty,”’ said the 
Dominican. ‘ And for thee, my son, 
my soul yearns. It was thy father 
who set my feet upon the way of 
peace and heavenly bliss.’’ 

Francesco looked at him awhile, 
then, without a word, turned away. 

The Dominican paced on through 
the gloom, and a smile came on his 
thick lips, a curious, cruel smile. 

After a while Francesco went home 
and spent an hour on his knees. The 
next day the Dominican visited him, 
and the next. Day by day the hour 
before the crucifix was multiplied. 
He was zealous at the daily rites as 
a young novice. He gave up mind 
and senses to the intoxication of 
religion. He had found once again 
an emotion to rule him. 

The summer waned and passed. 
The vintage was over. There came 
the strong south winds of the turn 
of the year, the massed white clouds 
and the heavy rain. The torrents 
thundered down in spate. The chill of 
winter was in the air. Francesco’s 
new ecstasy endured. He had for- 
gotten his love for his wife in his love 
for the Virgin. 

Beatrice was not troubled. She 
gave few words, few tokens of love ; 
she’ asked none of him. Her love 
was not for show, and she was well 
content that his should be like hers. 
That his love was dying she never 
guessed. Her love could never pass 
nor weaken. How, then, should his ? 
And as the months went by, she, too, 
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was happy to be alone. With her, too, 
a new emotion stirred, and she was 
glad, body and mind and soul. 

On a winter’s day Francesco knelt 
at his devotions. The sun was almost 
set, and most of his room was shrouded 
in dark. A glow from the embers 
reddened the marble floor and the 
carved ivory of the bed. Candles 
burnt in the corner, before the 
crucifix of ivory and gold. 

Beatrice came in, but he, in his 
ecstasy, did not hear. She stood 
beside him, but Francesco did not 
feel her presence. He was com- 
muning with saints. She laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

Francesco opened his eyes and 
stared dully, like a man waked from 
a dream. 

** Francesco, am I to have none of 
your life ? ”’ 

“All life is too little for the 
Virgin’s service.” 
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‘‘Francesco, I want to — to 
speak ~ 

Francesco rose stiffly from his knees. 
His eyes were on the crucifix. 

‘*Look at me a moment, Fran- 
cesco.”’ 

He turned to her the face of a 
spirit wondering at human folly. 

‘“* Francesco,” she said, ‘“‘ have you 
not guessed? Ah, Francesco—in 
a little while—we shall have a 
child.” 

‘It was to be expected,” said 
Francesco. 

She dropped his hands; she drew 
away from him, wide-eyed, amazed, 
frightened. ‘“‘Can you not under- 
stand—can you not understand ? ” 

But Francesco’s pale face told 
plainly that he understood nothing 
at all. She turned and fled from him 
as from a monster of another world. 

Francesco knelt again before his 
crucifix. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A GENTLEMAN 


iA O fared 


the two 

_ happy lovers. 
Meanwhile _ Lio- 
nardo, says his 
history, gave his 


days and nights to 
rendering into 
Italian the lamenta- 
tions of Propertius, 
Catullus, and other 
gentlemen who have 
had ill-luck in love. 
He was making a 
book of them which, 
the history solemnly 
asserts, he called 
“Tears of Dead 
Love.’ But I lke 
to believe that that 
is not true. 

And the Countess Lucrezia ? One 


OF HIS DAY. 

winter’s day, when the Countess 
Lucrezia was gone riding, the Bishop 
waited upon the Lady Porzia. They 
greeted each other always with a 
grave tenderness, these two, between 
whom love had somehow gone awry. 

‘““Lucrezia goes riding often?” 
the Bishop asked. 

‘““Lucrezia does all that she used 
to do.” The Lady Porzia stared 
straight at the rose-pink tapestry 
that hid the wall. “I think that 
Lucrezia means to live her life.” 
The Bishop looked down at his 
violet shoes. ‘‘ Lucrezia now suffers 
from the belief that she is base. She 
may be quite right; but it does 
not make her happy. She has only 
one rag left to cover her shame— 
that is courage. Courage is the 
one thing on which she can still 
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pride herself. She means to keep 
that to the end.”” The Lady Porzia 
concluded, and shut her eyes. 

“* Poor child,”’ said the Bishop. 

“*Qne is never poor while one has 
courage.” 

“God help her!” 

“IT had rather it were some man,” 
said the Lady Porzia. 

That day, when the Countess Lu- 
crezia came back from her ride, when 
she sprang down from her horse in 
the courtyard of red marble and 
white, a man started forward out of 
the shadows and flung himself on his 
knees before her, and touched her 
foot and the hem of her garment. 
“Tam your Highness’s suppliant !”’ 
-hecried. The colour, the very fashion 
of his clothes, was hidden beneath 
mud and dust. His face was splashed, 
too, and his hair. But his eyes were 
bright as flame. 

‘* Who are you, sir ? ”’ 

““T am Ramiro Capucci.” 

‘* The soldier of Mantua ? ” 

‘‘Mantua’s_ soldier once, 
Mantua’s outlaw.” 

“Ramiro Capucci, who beat the 
Venetians at Vergato ? ” 

‘“T am proud that your Highness 
recalls 1t.” 

“And Mantua has made you out- 
law?” 

‘For killing a man and kissing a 
woman. And [I am _ your High- 
ness’s suppliant.”’ 

‘“T will hear your story, sir; till 
then, at least, you are my guest.” 

Ramiro Capucci raised her dress 
to his lips as she passed by. Then he 
rose with a smile of content. In a 
moment a servant led him away. 

The Countess’s new lady-in-wait- 
ing, Ottavia Segni, was not beautiful. 
She seems almost to have been a fool. 
The Countess, no doubt, chose her 
for a contrast, and certainly found 
her a penance. The Lady Porzia 
very naturally avoided her on all 
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occasions. So when Ramiro Capucci 
was summoned to the Countess’s 
presence, he found only Ottavia with 
her Highness. It is probable that 
he did not see Ottavia, for she was 
one of those women whom it is diffi- 
cult to see without effort. And the 
Countess required his eyes. 

Her neck, her shoulders, were mar- 
vellous white, and her hair fell upon 
them in braids of gold. She wore a 
flowing dress, now pink, now golden, 
as the light fell, like a ripening peach. 
She lay back, framed in a dark blue 
chair, and rested her little pointed 
chin on one hand as she looked at 
him. 

Ramiro Capucci had shed his mud. 
He appeared now in doublet and hose 
of russet brown slashed with gold. 
He was not above the middle size, 
but broad of shoulder and long of 
limb. His pale face had a look of 
hard power, and his light brown 
eyes were afire. He and the Coun- 
tess studied each other, and she saw 
that over his heart was a scrap of 


ribbon, golden and white. He had 
put on her colours already. 
‘Well, sir, your story, your 


story!’ she cried sharply. 

Ramiro Capucci came nearer and 
bowed. “I am Ramiro Capucci, and 
I was bred to arms. I have been a 
captain in Mantua’s service and I 
have won certain small battles for 
Mantua. Your Highness and Italy 
knowofthem. Itsuffices. Icameto 
Mantua and I found myself a maid. 
Clarice Filelfo, she was called. I 
loved her. I think she loved me. 
That was in the spring—long months 
ago, as your Highness remarks. 

““T was all the summer in arms 
upon the Venetian marches. I had 
few letters from Clarice at first, but 
I knew that she had no ease with the 
pen. After a while I had no letters 
at all. The Venetian frogs kept us 
watching them late. It was not 
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till October that I was back in 


Mantua. Six months since I had 
kissed Clarice. I went to her hungry 
—hungry. 


‘* But Clarice was gone. They took 
me in to her father, old Filelfo, and 
he shook, and stammered, and was 
purple. Then he blurted out that 
Clarice was a wife. I did not kill 
him. He was not enough of a man. 
I think I laughed for a long time. 
Then he told me that she was married 
to Carlo Pepoli, the son of the usurer, 
and that Carlo Pepoli would pay me 
forfeit. I laughed again, and said 
that I would trouble Carlo for that. 
And old Filelfo told me that I bore it 
like a man. 

** Clarice and her Carlo had gone to 
_ Bologna to visit his uncle. I waited 
till they came back to Mantua— 
twelve days ago. Old Filelfo had 
given them a house by his own. I 
did not go till nightfall, and I tied 
my horse at the door by a single knot. 
I told the foot-boy I desired to see 
Carlo, and waited while he took the 
message, and listened which way he 
went. He came back in a hurry, and 
said that Messer Carlo would receive 
me in the morning, and while he said 
it I struck him—so—with the gaunt- 
let on my hand, behind the ear. I 
caught him as he fell, so that he 
should make no noise, and laid him 
down. Then I went by the way he 
had gone. It was very easy. I was 
up the stairs, and light showed under 
a door. I stopped and heard Clarice 
—Clarice. Would your Highness like 
to know what she said ?”’ The man 
stopped. His face was distorted, his 
eyes ablaze. 

“No! no! no!” the Countess 
cried; but her hands were tight 
clasped, her eyes eager. 

The man laughed. “‘No matter. 
It was such as a loving wife should 
say to her husband. I had not 
guessed that she loved him. I 
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thought she was bought and sold. 
But she loved him. Let her love 
him still!’ He laughed again horribly. 
*‘I listened a moment. ThenIwent in 
tothem. She was dressing her hair— 
it is very long and brown, and her 
arms were white against it. He kissed 
them, and she laughed. I did not 
wait. I took Carlo by the throat 
and stabbed him, and I flung him 
down, and the blood began to 
wet his shirt. His heart was slit 
before his kiss was cold on her 
arm. Then I looked at her and I 
laughed. She had not cried out, she 
had not moved. She looked at the 
still thing on the bed. ‘ Will you 
ride with me, Clarice ?’ I said. Then 
she turned to me and looked for a 
moment, and she said, ‘ You! you!’ 
very low. Then she sprang up. 
and ‘ Kill me ! kill me too !’ she cried. 
And I was sure that she did love him. 
So I did not kill her. I gripped her 
in my arms, all white, and soft, and 
warm, and I kissed her mouth and 
her eyes. But I am afraid Carlo was 
dead before that. Then I put her 
down beside him quite gently, and 
“Now live, Clarice, live!’ I said, 
and I went out. She began to 
scream.” The man_ stopped a 
moment, smiling. 

““Your Highness will understand 
that there was no tarrying in Mantua 
for me. Old Filelfo and Pepoli, the 
father, are persons of importance. 
The guard at the main gate opened 
for me—I was Mantua’s captain of 
horse—I made fifty miles from Mantua 
before I halted. I am now your 
Highness’s suppliant.”’ 

The Countess looked at him a long 
time. ‘*‘ You are welcome,” she said 
at last. ‘‘I] need a man.”’ Ramiro 
Capucci bowed. and knelt, and she 
gave him her hand to kiss. She 
looked down into his fiery eyes. 
“Tell me, did you not want to die 
yourself ? ”’ 
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Ramiro Capucci, rising, shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘A man _ has _ his 
honour,” he said. ‘* It is not honour- 
able to run upon death. I fight all 
fights to the end, Countess.” 

The Countess looked assent. Her 
gloomy dark eyes had brightened ; 
there was the tint of blood in her 
white cheeks. ‘* You are a soldier. 
There is work for a soldier here. 
You will hold yourself at my 
orders.”’ 


2Ir 


Ramiro Capucci bowed and with- 
drew. 

Then the Countess, turning, saw 
Ottavia staring at the curtain that 
fell behind him, and Ottavia’s eyes 
were swollen with fear like a rabbi‘'s 
before a snake. ‘* Well, Ottavia ? ’ 
said the Countess, smiling. 

Ottavia gasped. ‘ Your High- 
ness, that man is surely the devil.” 

““T understand him very well,” 
said the Countess. 


CHAPTER XV. 


HOW SQUARCIA WROTE A LETTER. 


HINTER’S first touch 
sent Squarcia down 
from the uplands, 
= and he found quar- 
~ ters in the vineyard 
villages. His little 
company had multi- 
i plied. There were 
never more than six 
So, JRE S with him, but from 
2, d\ASy SS day to day, others 

2 would come singly 


7 a ; ; 
ei ~ or in pairs, to the 


f Village where he 
ij pe have a word or 
two with the great 
man’s companions 
or (less often) with 
himself, and vanish 
again. Squarcia 
never went far 
afield. He would spend some hours 
a day fencing. “If I sweated not 
damnably, I should become a barrel,” 
said he ; but the rest of his time was 
spent reading—they say that he 
knew all that had been written of war 
in Latin and Italian—and in good 
fellowship with the peasants. Squar- 


cia, the son of an English ship-master 
cast away on the Genoa coast, was a 
brother to every honest man and 
woman, and to some others beside. 
He talked to the Doge of Venice (it 
is upon record) as to the peasants, 
to the peasants as to the Doge. He 
was as great as one and no greater 
than the others. It is probable that 
he enjoyed these months in the 
villages very greatly. 

But he had his business. He was 
watching the marches of Frido. His 
thin chain of men was flung far. 
Week by week he learnt that travellers 
were making for Castagnaro and 
Frido—a steady flow. The little eyes 
twinkled in his hairy face. “I do 
not like these pilgrims,”’ he would say. 
‘*Castagnaro is no good shrine, and 
Castracane is the devil of a saint. I 
do not like these pilgrims at all.” 

Then a man came in to tell that 
he had seen Castracane himself away 
on the hills between Noventa and 
Vellano. All Lombardy knew Cas- 
tracane—the narrow jutting fore- 
head, bald of eyebrows, the livid 
pallor, the”pressed lips. He was the 
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monster of his day. He—the tales 
cannot be told. 

Squarcia frowned. ‘‘ What has the 
wolf to do there ?”’ he muttered. 

“IT profess, sir, he does nothing 
that I see,” was the answer. ‘“‘ He 
has stayed a night and a night in 
different weeks at a little inn on the 
crest of the foothills by Monselice 
above the plain of Vellano, where—--”’ 

““T know it,” Squarcia snapped. 
“Watch it.” It was the inn 
where he had met Lionardo—the 
inn of Bianca. ‘‘ Take another man. 
Watch it.” 

Still the stream of pilgrims flowed 
to Castagnaro and Frido. It was 
not till Christmastide that Squarcia 
moved. Then, at the dawn of one 
grey day, he got on his horse and rode 
through the vineyards with his chosen 
half-dozen. Mulberry, elm and vine, 
rose about them in quaint nakedness. 
The air was wet and thick, and 
Squarcia swore at the near horizon. 
They rode on in no order, a sombre- 
hued little company, with a great 
skill in making themselves invisible. 
They kept to the hills. Sometimes a 
man started up out of the ground to 
salute them. Sometimes they saw 
wayfarers plodding by twos and threes 
along the valley. After hours of 
riding,the castle of Castagnaro loomed, 
a black mass, before them. They 
drew nearer and nearer, till the 
narrow towers stood out, and they 
saw Castracane’s banner drooping 
on high. Squarcia held up his hand 
for a halt, and sat still in the saddle, 
his ear turned towards the castle. 
Some sound came down the valley. 

Squarcia turned round to his men. 


‘** Pike drill. The old drill. The old 
fool,’ said he. 
‘‘There are few there,’ said one 


of his men. 
kennel.,”’ 


“Let us try the other 
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They turned away from the castle, 
and by a vile mountain track, came 
round it, and on to the hills above 
Frido. In the last of the day- 
light they saw battalions at drill 
under the walls. Here were the 
numbers. 

Squarcia struck straight through 
the dark for his quarters. As the 
next day dawned he was writing a 
letter :— 


To Bernardo Bruni, at the 
house of Messer Palla Varchi, 
the painter, in Milan. 


How goes the paint, dear child ? 
If you can make me look less like 
a goat in a barrel than that rascal 
who painted me in Florence, you 
shall paint me when you come 
again. And that, by Pompcy, you 
must do quickly. There is war 
in the air, my Bernardo. I smell 
it. War with fools who use the 
old drill! A smashing war, I 
warrant you. Therefore come. 
There are many painters in Italy, 
but only one captain of infantry. 
Come, and you shall paint the vine- 
yards red. I need you, child. 

SguaRciA—who loves you well. 


From Sestola, on St. Stephen’s 
Day. 


That done and sealed, Squarcia 
took parchment, and with red ink 
drew upon it a rose. Beneath it he 
put the one word, “Sestola,” and 
the date. It was the fiery cross of 
the condotttere. 

So Squarcia summoned his army 
and moved away to _ Sestola, 
that the muster should be beyond 
Castracane’s vision. And once again 
in the days that followed it was told 
him that Castracane had been at 
Bianca’s inn. 
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“ HER GLOOMY, DARK EYES HAD BRIGHTENED, AND THERE WAS A TINT OF BLOOD IN HER WHITE CHEEKS. 
"YOU ARE A SOLDIER, SHE SAID, ‘AND THERE IS WORK FOR A SOLDIER HERE,’ " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


HOW LIONARDO PUT DOWN CATULLUS. 


The earth was 
waking anew. 

In his palace at 
Vellano, Lionardo 
held what he called 
(God help him !) 
his Parliament of 
the Arts. The 
room was lined 
with columns of 
peach - coloured 


Vg a ~ HE breath of spring 
(a \ was in the air. 


stone, and from 
them sprung 
arches of green 


serpentine, in 
which shone the 
flames of the 
cedar-wood fire. 
About a table of 
ebony, ivory and gold, sat the elect 
of the arts in motley array. Some 
wore trim garments of many colours, 
and oiled curls hung over their 
jewelled ears. Some were patently 
reverend in long gowns of sombre 
hue, with long beards to match. 
There were Forli and Niccolo Pala- 
vicini, the painters, and Petrucci— 
whose verses, alas! survive—and Pitti, 
with his silver lute, and Giannotti, 
the sculptor, and Filelfo, who called 
himself the second Quintilian, and 
Vergerio, who said he could read 
Hebrew,and several rhetoricians more 
—as fine a company of egoists as 
Italy could show. 

Lionardo presided. Lionardo was 
a harmony in silver and pink—one 
leg of him each colour, his body silver 
with pink slashes. His buttons were 
emeralds, he wore an emerald chain 
about his neck. At the side of the 
lean humorous face, stuck over one 
ear, in his bushy red hair, was a 
white lily. 


One likes to believe that he laughed 
at himself. 

They were discussing the Expres- 
sion of Woe in Art. The rhetoricians 
and the poet held the field, and the 
momentous question was, had Virgil 
or Catullus stirred the more emotion— 
Virgil with his grave pathos, or 
Catullus with his melodious sob? 
The rhetoricians analysed sorrow and 
Catullus’s metre with meticulous care. 
The poet contributed a few frag- 
ments of versified grief of his own. 
Then the painters struck in and were 
voluble concerning grief in line and 
colour. Each man insisted on the 
necessity of grief in the world, so that 
Art might reach its highest. Pitti 
sang to his lute a dirge of his own 
making. “For my mother, your 
Highness,” said he, bowing to Lio- 
nardo’s praise. ‘‘ The crown of my 
art.’’ The rhetoricians took up the 
word again, and the babble flowed 
on. Then Lionardo was prayed for 
his own sentence. “Silence ! silence ! 
His Highness pronounces!” they 
cried, and leant forward to catch 
his invaluable words. 

Lionardo began to speak in balanced 
sentences adorned with flowers of 
rhetoric. While he spoke, his Chan- 
cellor, Ghiberto Correggio, came in 
and stood beside his chair. The 
Chancellor said nothing at all. He 
waited there in his robe of black and 
gold, and his sharp face was motion- 
less as bronze. Lionardo’s melodious 


periods grew suddenly shorter. He 
came to a curt conclusion. They be- 
gan to pay him compliments. “I 


shall hope to see you to-morrow, 
gentlemen,” said Lionardo. The 
illustrious company trooped out. 
Lionardo lay back in his chair with 
the manuscript of Catullus. “I 
thought,” he said, studying the manu- 
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script, “I thought, my lord, that I 
had desired no intrusion when these 
gentlemen honoured me with their 
presence.” 

“* A matter has arisen which touches 
your Highness’s honour.” 

Lionardo still read Catullus. “I 
was not aware, my lord, that my 
honour was in your charge.” 

‘“‘ Your Highness is aware that you 
are Duke of Vellano,’’ said the 
Chancellor sharply. 

** And equally that you are not, my 
lord,”’ said Lionardo, and went on 
reading Catullus. 

** A poor lad has come in from the 
hills to tell that his lass has been 
carried off by Castracane. She was 
of your Highness’s people.” 

Lionardo yawned. “ There 
maids to spare in Vellano.”’ 

‘‘And your Highness offers them 
to Castracane? ” the Chancellor 
sneered. 

Lionardo looked at him over the 
top of Catullus. “I will see this 
Orpheus who has lost his Eurydice.”’ 

The Chancellor went to the door, 
and came back in an instant with a 
bare-legged lad. He was travel- 
stained and haggard. His sunken 
black eyes blazed. His hands 
twitched. 

“This. your Highness, is Beppo, 
the goatherd of Monselice. He prays 
your Highness’s aid. A lass that he 
loved, a maiden called Bianca, who 
lived at the inn——’”’ 

Lionardo put down Catullus. Lio- 
nardo was suddenly white. Bianca! 
The brave, gay little woman of the 
hillside. Bianca, with her clean joy 
in life, Bianca in the fresh beauty of a 
maid’s springtime! She had fallen to 
Castracane ! 

‘*__ Who lived at the inn above, 
on the Noventa road, has been seized 
by Castracane. Beppo relates that 
Castracane had stayed at the inn 
more than once in this winter. The 
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girl had waited upon him. Four 
days ago Castracane came again with 
some score of his men. When Beppo 
went to the inn at sunset, Bianca’s 
father lay dying, and Bianca was 
gone. Beppo asks your Highness’s 
aid.” 

The Chancellor ended, and looked 
full in Lionardo’s eyes. What light 
answer he feared, God knows. But 
Lionardo heaved himself out of his 
chair like a man very weary, and 
came to Beppo and put one hand on 
his shoulder, and with the other took 
Beppo’s hand. “‘ My poor lad,” he 
said, and his voice was hoarse, “ my 
poor lad.”’ And at that Beppo gave 
a great sob and reeled. Lionardo 
held him up, and he moaned and wept 
on Lionardo’s breast. ‘‘ Beppo, lad, 
I will spend my last man to do you 


right. And I think we men of 
Vellano would gladly be spent for her 
sake. My poor lad.” Lionardo held 


him till the storm of grief was passed. 
At a sign the Chancellor called the 
servants. 

“You will tend this gentleman,”’ 
said he. 

“As you would myself,’ said Lio- 
nardo. Beppo was led away. 

Lionardo faced sharply round. “‘ My 
lord! You will send a herald to Cas- 
tracane to demand this girl again. 
You will make that demand as stern 
as you can devise.”’ 

“It shall be stern enough,” said 
the Chancellor. ‘This will mean 
war, your Highness.” He looked 
Lionardo between the eyes. ‘“‘It 
is well for you that war has come ”’ ; 
and on that he went out. 

Lionardo looked after him and 
repeated his words mechanically, 
‘Well for me that war has come— 
wellforme ?”’ That doubtless meant 
something, but the meaning was not 
of the clearest. For an instant he 
tried to think about himself—in vain. 
He had lost interest in himself at last. 
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Bianca—Bianca haunted him. Her 
young life, her black eyes sparkling, 
her piquant parted lips stained with 
the cherries; he saw her again, the 
clear gay voice spoke to him: 
*““Cowards—to be afraid of life.” 
Poor, poor maid. God help her. She 
laughed at her life and was glad in 
it, and to this, life had brought her— 
to the clutch of Castracane — she 
was of his people—his child. 

That night Lionardo sat late over 
his papers. And they were not poeti- 
cal at all, but the muster-rolls of the 
militia of Vellano. When the Par- 
liament of the Arts met next day, an 
usher appeared to inform them that 
his Highness was inspecting the batta- 
lions of the town. 

But for Bianca herself, Lionardo 
knew too well, no arms could now 
avail. The best a man could hope 
for her was that Castracane might 
have slain her quickly. War could 
not save her, nor Beppo. Beppo was 
strapped to his bed and raving, 
calling her name by day and 
night, talking sometimes as if he 
held her on his heart, sometimes 
fighting fiercely with the air, till 
his bonds were near breaking. Lio- 
nardo knew not whether to pray that 
the lad might die in his frenzy or be 
healed. But the frenzy passed, and 
the fever, and Beppo lay very still. 
They could hardly make him taste 
food or drink. He was feeble as a babe 
new-born, and dull as a babe to 
what they said or did before him. 
He seemed too weak even to feel. 

Lionardo threw all his force into 
the task of making readyfor war. Men 
wondered at him. He was tireless, 
insatiable of work. He was con- 
sumed with zeal and set others 
aflame. ‘‘ We have a new Duke in 
Vellano,”’ said the Chancellor. 

One evening when the Chancellor 
and he rode in from watching the 
townsmen at exercise, they found the 
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secretary, Benedetto Perrotti, in the 
courtyard awaiting them. 

“Your Highness and my lord,” 
said he, as they dismounted, “I 
have news. I have Castracane’s an- 
swer.”’ ° 

Lionardo took him by the arm and 
hurried him in. The three men 
gathered close in the twilight, in Lio- 
nardo’s grey council-chamber. 

“I am to premise, your Highness 
and my lord, that the herald reports 
Castracane received him very gently. 
Your Highness’s message was de- 
livered, to which Castracane thus 
replied : ‘It is very true that certain 
men of mine have taken a maid of 
your master’s, and in doing that have 
slain one of your master’s men. For 
him I will pay blood-money such as 
his Highness the Duke may demand. 
For the maid, the matter is_ this: 
she loved one of my men, and he her; 
so he, since her father would not let 
her go, took her by force, and in the 
fight her father was killed. But she 
loves my man well, and is content to 
be with him. If you doubt, master 
herald, you may ask of herself.” 

“Then the herald reports that the 
girl Bianca was brought to him, and 
he asked her if she had come of her 
own will to Castagnaro, and she an- 
swered ‘ Yes’; then he asked her 
if it was her will to stay at Castag- 
naro, and again she answered “ Yes.’ 
So, telling Castracane that he would 
make report to your Highness, the 
herald came away.” 

Lionardo and the Chancellor were 
looking at each other. 

**Castracane does not want war,’’ 
said the Chancellor. 

‘* There is some devil’s trick here,”’ 
said Lionardo. 

Benedetto Perrotti went on. “‘I 
have to add, your Highness and my 
lord, that I, having received this 
story from the herald, went to the lad 
Beppo and related it. His face became 
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very dark, and he tried, I think, 
to strike me. But he was much too 
weak. Then he lay very still, breath- 
ing hard, and began to smile. And— 
he died.” 

After a while—‘‘ What like was 
this girl whom the herald saw?” 
the Chancellor asked. 

*“‘ Little, he says, pale-faced, with 
brown hair and black eyes.”’ 

‘* So are ten thousand girls in Italy. 
Your Highness, we must find some 
one who knows this Bianca.” 

Lionardo turned. “I know her,” 
he said. 

The Chancellor bowed and asked, 
**Is she then like this ? ”’ 

“Ay. But that this be she I 
doubt. And so, my lord, my herald 
goes to Castagnaro to have speech 
with her again, and I go with 
him.” 

“Your Highness!” gasped Bene- 
detto Perrotti. “You! But Cas- 
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tracane would know you—your— 
your ”’ he looked apologetically 
at Lionardo’s large nose and red hair 
—‘ your countenance—is not easily 
mistaken.”’ 

** And if he does know me, I am 
still in the herald’s company.” 

‘* But by your——” 

‘“‘ This is my will,”’ said Lionardo. 
Benedetto went slowly out. The 
Chancellor stayed. Lionardo stared 
at that keen bronze face awhile. “‘ My 
friend, my friend, I must know the 
truth of it,’ he said. ‘“‘I see the 
danger Benedetto sees. But if I die, 
my cousin of Vicenza will make youa 
better duke. I must go. I have met 
the lass—she was a brave, gay little 
maid.” 

“But I cannot hold your High- 
ness to blame for the girl’s loss.” 

Lionardo smiled a little. ‘‘ My 
friend, can your conscience absolve 
me ?”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


eae ti) N dove-coloured silk, 
VO Fn aS a slim young 

VY Zee, Ee gentleman, with 
ror, ¥/ the face of a cherub, 

sat on a_ black 
stallion. Beside 
him, a sturdy fellow 
stood and roared 
orders. Over the 
turf before them 
some hundreds of 
pikemen and arque- 
busiers were form- 
ing themselves into 
squares. They ap- 
peared to do it 
with some_ speed, 
but the young 
gentleman, smiling 
amiably, tapped his 
= companion on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ My dear Gian,” said he, 
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*““ pray let us remember that life is 
short.”’ 

The man saluted, and hurled some 
sulphurous criticism at his squares. 
Then they were broken up, drawn 
into line, flung into column, marched 
on, marched back, and formed again 
into squares. It was done even more 
quickly than the first time. But the 
young gentleman yawned. “I fear 
we Shall all be very late for dinner, 
Gian,’’ said he. 

Gian saluted and hurled more 
criticism. The thing was done all 
over again, and now with wonderful 
speed. The squares were just formed, 
Gian just looking up for praise, when 
the young gentleman’s voice rang 
suddenly clear. It had hardly died 
before each square was split into 
two, and the front was doubled in 
length. Another order, and four 
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squares were massed together and 
flung forward on the right. The 
_young gentleman did not smile at all. 
He brought them back into line. 
‘“‘ You have done well,” he said gravely 
and touched his hat and rode off. 

Now, that was on the pastures 
above Sestola, and the young gentle- 
man was Bernardo Bruni, Squarcia’s 
lieutenant, who would have been a 
great general if he had not preferred 
to be an indifferent painter. But 
every man he ever knew seems to 
have loved him. 

So Squarcia and he trained their 
men. Squarcia’s fights were fought 
with good tools. 

‘‘ My men, by Pompey,” said Squar- 
cia once to the Pope, “ my men are 
craftsmen. Twenty bunglers are not 
a match for one of them. If there 
were thirty thousand of them in 
Christendom, I would walk over 
the Grand Turk, and make the Cham 
of Tartary your Holiness’s acolyte, 
and join hands with Prester John 
in the Indies. But there are not 
thirty thousand, nor the half. And 
I shall not live long enough to make 
them.”? To which his Holiness said 
gravely : “‘ God saw fit not to make 
you God. Perhaps he knew best, sir.” 

But if there were not a half, nor, 
indeed, a fourth of thirty thousand 
gathered about Sestola, there were 
yet many. The pastures were dotted 
thick with tents and rough wooden 
huts. Bernardo Bruni rode among 
them, and men sprang up from cook- 
ing, from scouring their arms and 
themselves, to salute as he passed. 
A farmhouse stood on a little knoll 
above the huts, and from it flaunted 
Squarcia’s banner. the red rose gay 
in the clear spring sunshine. There 
were a score or two of men, some 
mounted, some on foot, waiting about 
the door, and Bernardo Bruni, as he 
rode up, saw that the horsemen wore 
the red coats and black breast-plates 
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of Castracane. He went in smiling, 
and went to his own room. 

Now Bernardo began to enjoy him- 
self. He wrapped himself in a long 
gown, he took the curtain from his 
easel, he contemplated with intense 
care a round wooden panel on which, 
half in charcoal and half in paint, ap- 
peared the Virgin and St. John Bap- 
tist. The Virgin was more than a 
little like himself. St. John was ex- 
ceedingly like Squarcia. Bernardo 
began to paint. While he attended to 
St. John’s girdle, a long rolling peal 
of laughter shook the house. Some- 
thing had amused Squarcia. 

Bernardo went to the window and 
saw Castracane’s men riding away. 
The grim uniforms of red and black 
wound their way through the camp, 
and, as they passed, Squarcia’s men 
lounging about in disarray, half naked 
some, looked up and grinned. Ber- 
nardo was pleased with the colour and 
life of the picture. While still he 
looked, there broke from Squarcia’s 
room the roar of a bull; and the 
matter of it was oaths. Squarcia 
expressed surprise. 

Bernardo Bruni turned from the 
window, smiling, and went back to 
his painting. But the noise roared 
on, and there was a fiercer note in it. 
Bernardo left his painting. For in 
these rare rages of his, Squarcia had 
been mad. 

Squarcia sat roaring out curses, and 
his little eyes were red. He swayed 
to and fro, and beat on the table with 
his fists. A soldier stood before him 
waiting. Bernardo Bruni came in, 
round-faced and calm. ‘“‘ What dis- 
pleases you, sir ?”’ he asked, and sat 
down. Squarcia checked suddenly, 
and bit his lip till the blood flowed 
on to his beard. “Tell it again,” he 
growled to the soldier, and shook 
himself out of his chair and walked 
up and down with heavy thudding 
steps. 
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You remember that long before, 
Squarcia had set two of his scouts to 
watch Bianca’s inn. Now this soldier 
told Bernardo Bruni how, having 
heard nothing of these two for weeks, 
he and his fellows had gone to seek 
them, and found their bodies, vulture- 
torn, on the hillside ; how they had 
learnt that Castracane had been there 
and stolen Bianca and slain her father. 
Bernardo Bruni crossed himself and 
said a small prayer softly. “‘ They 
died well,’ he said. And then he 
turned and looked curiously at Squar- 
cia. He did not understand this 
passion of rage. The thing was sad 
enough, and Bernardo had a clean 
man’s heart in him, but such things 


were to be looked for from Castra-_ 


cane. 

Squarcia tramped fiercely to and 
fro, and the blood clots lay upon 
his beard. He flung words over his 
shoulder at Bernardo. ‘“ I knew her. 
She was like a spring morning. And 
that fiend—that fiend!” He halted 
suddenly, and stood over Bernardo. 
“I laughed. Do you know why I 
laughed ? He sent those devil’s angels 
of his to ask that I should enter his 
service. I, Squarcia! Squarcia 
serve Castracane! I said I would 
consider the honour. I laughed. 
Now, Icurse him! This Beelzebub’s 
cause for me to fight in! Me!” 

And now Bernardo’s smooth brow 
was lowering too. He too set a curse 
on Castracane. ‘“‘ Join him? What! 
When the wolf has eaten our men ? 
I would flay him for asking us.”’ The 
condottiere’s honour was touched. 

Squarcia began to tramp up and 
down. “‘Go away, Bernardo. I 
want to be alone. Do not be afraid. 
I shall not be mad. I am going to 
think.” 

They say that Squarcia thought on 
his knees. 

When Bernardo saw him again in 
the evening he was entirely master 
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of himself. ‘‘ Bernardo,’ said he, 
‘I shall go and see this child of 
lamentation who is Duke of Vellano. 
Bianca was his subject. And if he 
is ever to be a man, it is high time that 
he began.”’ 

So the next morning off went 
Squarcia with a little guard of a 
score, and Bernardo Bruni was left 
teaching the arquebusiers in the new 
formation not to shoot through the 
pikeman’s hair, which, he remarked, 
caused the pikemen to think of death 
more often than becomes a soldier. 

The herald of Vellano and his com- 
pany met Squarcia and his. Squar- 
cla watched them keenly as they 
passed, did not miss Lionardo’s long 
limbs and red hair. “Ho, my lord 
Duke, six words in your ear,” he 
cried, reining round. Lionardo drew 
out from therest. ‘“‘ You recall an inn 
where we met? You recall a lass, 
Bianca ? She was a girl of Vellano. 
You are Duke of Vellano. She has 
been carried off by Castracane.”’ 

Lionardo bowed. “ You know no 
more.” 

‘““More ?”’? Squarcia supplied an 
oath. “I know Castracane.”’ 

Lionardo looked at him with grave 
dull eyes. “Sir, you too were her 
friend.”” He held out his hand. 

But Squarcia brushed it away. 
**O, curse your play-acting.”’ 

‘* Believe me,”’ said’ Lionardo, ‘‘ I 
am not acting now,’ and there came 
a ring in his voice new to Squarcia. 

“Then what are you doing?” 

Lionardo told him how the herald 
had been to Castracane before. 

‘“Oh, you have done something 
indeed !’’ Squarcia sneered. He 
dealt little in heralds. 

‘““Castracane answered that his 
men had indeed carried off the girl, 
but that she came ot her own will; 
she was married to one of them, and 
had no wish to leave him. He 
showed the herald a girl who, at least, 
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was like Bianca,and she said that this 


was true—she was happy.” Squar- 
cia grunted. ‘* What say you of that, 
Ce ide 


‘* T say—that if Bianca is happy in 
Castracane’s castle, she will not be 
happy long’’; 
beard and looked puzzled. 
stared round at Lionardo. 
now ?” 

‘“Now my herald goes back to 
Castracane again, and I go with him. 
I shall know whether this girl who 
looks happy is Bianca or not.”’ 

And Squarcia stared with all his 
eyes. “You? You are going into 
Castracane’s own den ?”’ 


Then 
** What 


but he pulled his. 
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*“As you see.” 

‘“* Then you are a fool.” 

‘* IT agree.” 

Suddenly Squarcia let a great laugh 
out of himself. ‘‘ But, by Pompey, 
you are a fool I like. Messer Lio- 
nardo,if the wolf does spring, you will 
be none the worse of my back be- 


hind you. Let me be a fool too.” 
“IT thank you. But, sir, this is 
my work.” 


‘“ Messer Lionardo,”’ said Squarcia, 
**T, too, was her friend,’ and now 
he held out his hand. 

Lionardo smiled a little as he 
gripped it. ‘‘A fool and a fool,”’ 
he said. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WHAT THEY FOUND AT CASTAGNARO. 


F Squarcia’s men 
two were gone back 
to Bernardo Bruni 
with a message. The 
rest had _ stripped 
Squarcia’s red-rose 
badge from arm and 
cap, and_ joined 
themselves to the 
herald’s company. 

On a clear morn- 
ing of the early 
spring they came up 
the valley to the 
castle of Castagnaro. 
High above and afar 
stood the white 
mountain masses, 
white far below their 
crests, for the winter 
snow lay on them 

still. Between the snow and the valley 
were dark grey pine woods and spark- 
ling green pasture, then the paler, 
younger colour of budding trees and 
vine. Sentinel over the valley, high 
on a spur of rock jutting from the 


eastern hills, stood the castle of Cas- 
tagnaro, a dark mass growing into a 
dozen narrow towers. From the top- 
most flaunted the red-wolf banner. 

They were riding double file, Lio- 
nardo and Squarcia side by side, and 
now they could pick out faces on the 
castle towers, and the glint of arms ; 
now, with the castle sheer above 
them they turned to the hillside, and 
climbed the zig-zag road. Then a 
wave of sound swept down the valley, 
the sound of a squadron on the 
march. Lionardo looked at Squarcia. 

** In for a kiss, in for a hug,” quoth 
Squarcia. 

So they came to the oaken-studded 
door of the castle, and the herald 
took the horn and blew it. Then a 
shutter opened, and a face looked 
out, and the herald of the Most Illus- 
trious Lionardo, Duke of Vellano, 
Vicar of the Holy Roman Empire, 
prayed speech with his Excellency 
Jacopo Castracane, called Marquis 
of Frido. The shutter closed. 

After a while the great door swung 
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back, and under the archway they 
passed to a paved courtyard. A few 
grooms waited to take their horses, 
but there was no guard—no men 
with arms atall. The place was very 
still. A fat man with a chain about 
his neck, and a black wand in his 
hand, came to usher them in; one 
man only. They followed him over 
the stones with jingling spurs. 

The hall was a treasury. From 
arches of peach-coloured stone at 
either end hung tapestry of pink 
and gold and blue and white; here 
was the Shepherd Paris, with his three 
goddesses, there Zeus and Gany- 
mede, here Aphrodite in Anchises’ 
arms, Danae with her babe, and 
chained Andromeda, the young Apollo 
and Hylas, and Tithonus on Aurora’s 
bosom—all the fair forms of Greek 
fancy were wrought in splendid volup- 
tuous beauty. Where the fire blazed 
on a marble hearth were chains of 
silver with blood-red cushions, and 
tables that bore nymphs and dryads 
and fauns and satyrs cast in silver 
and gold. Down either side stood 
statues, noble work of the early world, 
men and women snow-white against 
the mellow walls. 

There, on the dais, a blotch of scar- 
let, Jacopo Castracane. 

Castracane sat huddled together, 
his head thrust forward, and he was 
horrible to see. His head was quite 
bald and his face. His pale eyes had 
neither lashes nor brows, and his eye- 
lids flickered incessantly. A narrow 
jutting forehead, hollow cheeks, and 
a long hooked nose were all of a livid 
pallor. Limbs and body all cramped 
together, all scarlet. 

A page, a small, thin child, lay on 
his belly on the floor within reach of 
Castracane’s foot. - 

The herald, wearing his hat, 
tramped up the hall, behind the 
usher, and the others followed with 
bare heads. 
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““From my master the Most IIlus- 
trious Lionardo, Duke of Vellano, 
Vicar of the Holy Roman Enpire, 
to your Excellency—greeting !’’ The 
herald bowed, and Castracane put 
up his hand in answer. The herald’s 
escort were standing in column behind 
him. Castracane waved to them petu- 
lantly to form a line. There was 
some stumbling. , 

“By Venus, gentlemen, you are 
very shy,’ said Castracane; but 
there was no mirth in his tone. They 
made line at last, and now each man 
of them was under Castracane’s eyes. 
Squarcia and his men,twenty bundles, 
in twenty cloaks, stood carelessly 
at their ease. Lionardo was taller 
than they, and stiffer. Castracane 
looked at each, but he made no sign. 
His eyelids flickered, his face was 
livid still. 

The herald went on : “ In the matter 
of one Bianca, a woman of Monse- 
lice, in my master’s dominion, a 
woman within my master’s right, 
seized by your Excellency. I am 
charged to have speech with her.” 

“Your master seems to want that 
woman,’ said Castracane. ‘“ But she 
enjoys herself here so much that I 
fear she will refuse to depart.” 

“* T claim to have speech with her.” 

Then, after a moment’s silence: 
““Indeed, sir herald, you shall,” 
Castracane’s lips curled back from 
his teeth. ‘“ You shall all have speech 
with her.”’ 

He drew the usher to him by the 
sleeve, and spoke into the man’s ear. 
Then the usher went out. Castracane 
looked along the line again. 

““Come, my dear friends, till I 
can take you to her, let me entertain 
you.” He stirred the page with his 
foot. ‘* Wine, dog,” he said in a new 
harsh tone, and the child scrambled 
up and ran to a carved buffet. Cas- 
tracane stood up—a man of middle 
height, very lean—came down from 
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the dais, and took the herald with 
one arm, Lionardo with the other. 
But that he knew Lionardo there was 
no sign at all. He led them to his 
statuary. 

The page came tottering under a 
great salver of wine and wine cups. 
To Squarcia, that huddled mass of 
cloak, he went first. Squarcia was 
too old a condotitere to drink Castra- 
cane’s wine. As he turned away, 
the page thrust a pitiful little face 
over the salver and whispered some- 
thing. 

The faint sound caught Castra- 
cane’s ear. He whirled round, he 
dashed the child to the ground. 
Salver and glass clashed and crashed. 
He caught the child up and flung 
him upon the fire and held him down 
on the flames with a chair. Through 
one instant of horror all drew away, 
and Castracane stood alone, a scarlet 
lean form with a grin on his livid 
face, and the child’s little limbs 
writhed, and he shrieked piteously. 
Then Lionardo thrust the fiend away, 
and Squarcia snatched the child. 
Castracane laughed loud. aay 
thought that little jest would please 
you. We will continue it later. The 
whelp, you see, is sure of hel]l, and I 
try to train him for it.’”? He turned 
again mirthless on the child. ‘“ Go, 
lie down, whelp.’”’ And the child 
reeled away, and flung himself down 
again on his belly on the dais. Cas- 
tracane looked round at them all and 
grinned. 

Then the herald cried, “Do you 
deny my errand? Shall I not have 
speech with this woman ? ” 

Castracane’s lip hid his teeth again. 
*“ Come and speak with her,”’ he said. 

Out of the hall he led them, and by 
an ill-lit passage into an inner court. 
Here was no stillness, but the growling, 
the trampling of beasts. There were 
cages round the walls where leopards 
prowled. From a great pit in the 
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middle of the court came the yelping 
of wolves. . 

Castracane strode out into the 
midst; but the herald and Lionardo 
and the rest hung back, looking about 
them amazed. Then Castracane 
laughed. ‘‘O, my lord Duke of Vel- 
lano, you did me much honour when 
you came to my poor house. And I 
will do you honour too. You wished 
to see this woman. See her now!” 
He pointed with fleshless hand through 
the spring sunlight, to a cage where 
a yellow leopard whined. 

There, on the greasy floor, lay a 
woman’s bones. 

Lionardo stood still as a statue and 
cold. Bianca! The brave, gay little 
maid! Her young beauty, her wak- 
ing love, her clean joy in life—there 
lay the end of them all. The brave, 
gay little maid. 

Castracane, the lean scarlet form 
in the sunlight, watched him and 
laughed. ‘‘ You see her, my Lord 
Duke; you see her! Now go speak 
with her.”’ He whistled sharply. 
““Go speak with her—in hell!” 

His soldiers came pouring into the 
courtyard, a throng of black breast- 
plates and red limbs. 

But as he whistled, Squarcia cried 
an order. Squarcia’s men of the 
escort whirled off their cloaks and 
sprang forward, mail and swords 
agleam. In a moment Lionardo 
found himself and the herald inside 
a diamond of men. The whole score 
of them roared Squarcia’s war-cry, 
the cry of fifty victories : ‘‘ Squarcia ! 
Squarcia! Squarcia and _ strike 
home!’’ and hurled themselves at 
the dark corridor by which they had 
come. 

Castracane’s men were across it, but 
the diamond of old soldiers broke in 
amongst them, and cursing, stabbing, 
pushing, came tumbling through with 
them into the splendid hall. As they 
came there was a roar like a thunder- 
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“SQUARCIA HURLED HIMSELF AWAY FROM IT, AND SLASHED THE LOVELY TAPESTRY.” 
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clap, and a din in the outer court. 
Castracane’s men rushed after them, 
surged about them, shut them in on 
all sides. But the diamond kept its 
shape, and cut steadily, swiftly to- 
ward the door. In the storm of 
fight, white nymphs and goddesses 
crashed down and were shattered, 
rare work of gold and silver was 
trampled under foot. Castracane, 
struggling in through the press, saw 
the ruin, and shrieked curses, and 
beat his men with his sword. 

Squarcia’s laugh roared out above 
the infernal din: ‘‘Sheep,. sheep, 
driven to the butcher! Squarcia! 
Squarcia! Squarcia and _ strike 
home ! ”’ _# 

So the diamond fought its way 
down the hall, and now from the 
outer court came the old answering 
cry: ‘‘Squarcia! Squarcia! We 
strike home.” 

Castracane’s men wavered. The 
diamond went on at a stumbling run. 
It broke clear to the door, the edge 
of it was all but out, when Lionardo 
felt someone catch at his legs. He 
was jerked on again before he could 
stoop. But he saw the little page, 
and heard the child cry shrilly, “ Oh, 
take me, take me too!” Squarcia 
stumbling backwards against him, 
thrust down a bloody hand, and 
tossed him up into the air for Lio- 
nardo to catch. Then, as the dia- 
mond was bursting through the door, 
Squarcia hurled himself away from 
it and slashed that lovely tapestry, 
from Aurora’s white breast to the 
Olympian brow of Zeus. ‘“ Squar- 
cla! Squarcia! I strike home,”’ he 
roared, and sprang after his men. 

Now, in the outer court, they fell 
suddenly into the midst of their own 
comrades. Another fight was surg- 
ing here. Half the courtyard was 
bright mail, half black, with red 
arms rising and falling. On a horse 
block by the gate stood Bernardo 
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Bruni, and watched the fight, smiling 
and calm. His hands played with a 
red rose. Towards him through the 
press came the diamond. Bernardo 
Bruni stooped and spoke to a man 
below him. An order ran from rank 
to rank. 

Now men in the bright mail fell 
swiftly back to the gateway, and 
through the shattered gate and out. 
Lionardo with his burden, the child, 
was hurried along between two of 
them. They had him out, they took 
the child from him; they found 
horses for him and themselves ; they 
would have hurried him off. “ I stay 
for my friends,’ said Lionardo. 

““Rein out of the way and be 

damned,” a man howled on his ear. 
He drew off to the very edge of the 
crag. 
For there was no room for idlers. 
Up the winding road came a stream 
of horses, one rider to every four. 
Down the road went a stream of 
mounted men. All was done without 
haste, without a pause, swiftly, 
silently. From the courtyard rose 
the din of the fight. Here all was 
order and peace. 

Peering through the broken gate 
Lionardo could see that the black 
and red covered all the court. Few 
of Squarcia’s men were left, Squar- 
cia himself and Bernardo Bruni, 
but with them very few. Castra- 
cane had a hundred to one, but ninety- 
nine of his hundred were useless, for 
Squarcia’s men were now within the 
narrow gateway, and though Cas- 
tracane had a million of men, the 
last of the fight must be man to man. 

The stream of horses and _horse- 
men checked. A score of mounted 
men were drawn up in double rank 
facing the castle. Bernardo Bruni 
came delicately through the broken 
gate, still smiling, still playing with 
his rose. He sprang on his horse 
and sat with the others waiting, 
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Then Squarcia came .panting and 
spattered with blood. He wrung the 
sweat out of his beard, and heaved 
himself up to the saddle of a big- 
boned roan and jogged off. Lionardo 
followed him slowly, turning back 
in the saddle to watch. 

The last men broke out and ran 
like rabbits. After them, swift as the 
shattered timbers gave the chance, 
poured Castracane’s men. But Ber- 
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nardo Bruni spoke, and the waiting 
horsemen spurred in among them, 
slashing at them, riding them down, 
shouldering them off the edge of the 
crag. Then, having stayed the rush 
one needed moment, turned them- 
selves, and rode off down the hill. 

Bernardo Bruni’s gay voice rang 
clear: “‘We come again, Jacopo, we 
come again! Squarcia! Squarcia! 
We strike home! ”’ 


(To be continued.) 


THE WORLD OF SONG 


BY J. BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


The birds tha‘ herald rosy morn 
With singing sweet and clear, 
The'r trilling notes on breezes borne 

Proclaim thit day is near. 


When all 1s stall and shadows grey 
Steal down some moonlit lane, 
The nightingale with plaintive lay 

Bursts into song again. 


When morning breaks, the merry lark 
Is heard while soaring high 

To siny with trilling note till dark — 
Sweet songster of the sky. 


THE PEAK IN FICTION, AND A DERBYSHIRE 


NOVELIST 


By J, BURTON HOBMAN 


eS \ N J 1TH the mention of Derby- 

shire,” wrote gentle Jane 

Austen in “ Pride and 

Prejudice,” “‘ there were 
many ideas connected. It was impos- 
sible for her (Elizabeth Bennet) to see 
the word without thinking of Pember- 
ley and its owner. ‘ But surely,’ said 
she, ‘I may enter his (Mr. Darcy’s) 
county with impunity, and rob it of 
a few petrified spars, without his 
perceiving me.’ ”’ 

Unlike Miss Austen’s delicately- 
fluttered heroine, few, if any, of the 
thousands of annual visitors to the 
villages that strew the valleys of the 
Peak on the other side of gloomy 
Kinder Scout have any ideas con- 
nected with that beautiful district, 
save of a scenic and health-giving 
character. Derbyshire, unlike the 
Wessex of Thomas Hardy, the Thrums 
of Mr. Barrie, the Galloway of Mr. 
Crockett, the Cornwall of “ Q.,’’ the 
Devonshire of R. D. Blackmore and 
Eden Phillpotts, and other districts 
which could be named, is not yet the 
object of a popular literary cult. 
Its scenery, its people, its dialect 
and its folk-lore offer, it is true, a 
rich and enticing field for the spe- 
cialist in fiction. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s_ sombre 
story, ‘“‘ David Grieve,” contains 
many picturesque and vivid glimpses 
of the wild glories of Edale and Kinder 
Scout. The latter is a district, by 
the way, which the late Mr. L. J. 
Jennings, M.P. (once the henchman 
of Lord Randolph Churchill), praised 
at the expense of lovely Dovedale, 
describing the plateau of Kinder 


as that “ paradise of peat and stunted 
heather.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward was even 
bold enough to attempt to capture 
the Peak dialect, but her greatest 
success consisted in the impression 
she conveyed of the wild and melan- 
choly scenery of the district : 

““The top of the Peak is, so to 
speak, a vast black glacier, whereof 
the crevasses are great fissures, ebon 
black in colour, sometimes ten feet 
deep, and with ten feet more of black 
water at the bottom. For miles on 
either side the ground is seamed and 
torn with these crevasses, now shal- 
lower, now deeper, succeeding each 
other at intervals of a yard or two; 
and it is they which make the cross- 
ing of the Peak in the dark or in a 
mist a matter of danger even for the 
native ... a region which has no fea- 
tures and no landmarks, where the 
earth lays snares for you and the 
mists betray you, and where, even in 
bright sunshine, there reigns an eter- 
nal and indescribable melancholy.”’ 

There is another memorable passage 
in the novel which gives us a noble 
picture of Kinder Scout and the 
Downfall, as seen by young David 
Grieve while tending the sheep on the 
moors. 

It is a far cry, in a literary sense, 
from Mrs. Humphry Ward to the 
author of “Puck.” Yet even 
Ouida, leaving her drawing-room 
and her guardsmen, has_ splashed 
something of the colour of the dis- 
trict upon the pages of “ Puck.” 
The brilliant French novelist uses 
the Peak dialect somewhat freely, 
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EYAM HALL, 


but it can hardly be said that she has 
a real command of the pure_Doric, 
that most difficult thing to capture, 
and often most perplexing to the 
outside reader when captured. 

In a fantastic military novel the 
credulity of the Peak people, who 
know the top of Kinder, was severely 
tested by the narration of an incident 
which described the placing of heavy 
English artillery and a whole army 
on the boggy plateau overlooking 
Hayfield, in which valley the French 
and German troops were supposed to 
lie before their destruction. 

Through the gap under Mam Tor 
one soon passes from Edale to within 
sight of the valley that Sir Walter 
Scott chose for the scene of his 
‘* Peveril of the Peak.”? The Derby- 
shire colour in this novel can scarcely 
be regarded as successful, yet Castle- 
ton undoubtedly enjoys something 
of its distinction to the choice of Sir 
Walter. here is certainly a happy 
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and characteristic touch in the 
‘““wizard’s’”’ opening words about 
‘‘this feudal baron, who chose his 
nest upon the principles on which an 
eagle selects her eyrie, and built 
it in such a fashion as if het had in- 
tended it, as an Irishman’ said of 
the Martello towers, for the sole 
purpose of puzzling posterity.” 

Sir Walter Scott has himself rather 
puzzled posterity by some of his in- 
accurate glimpses of the Peak. It is 
not surprising, however, that he 
should speak of Eldon, Hole as “A 
chasm in the earth supposed to be 
unfathomable, one of the wonders 
of the Peak’; for the exploits of 
the Kyndwr Club belong to quite 
recent history. Nor is it surprising, 
considering Scott’s methods, that he 
should have fitted up Martindale 
Castle with the “‘ peculiar collection 
of apartments ” to be seen at Haddon 
Hall, ‘“‘ where, in the lady’s pew in 
the chapel, there is a sort of scuttle, 
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EYAM, MR. GILCHRIST'S “ MILTON,” 


which opens into the kitchen, so 
that the good lady could ever and 
anon, without much interruption to 
her religious duties, give an eye that 
the roast meat was not permitted 
to burn, and that the turn-broche 
did his duty.”” The remains of the 
old castle are now limited to the 
outer wall round the hill, and to 
the keep. The former, however, 
affords a good clue to the original 
plan of the fortress, and _ the 
latter makes a prominent and pic- 
turesque addition to the landscape. 
Two miles away the site of the 
‘‘substantial, though small-sized, 
brick building of Moultrassie Hall ” 
may be found. Whatever criticism 
may say of the great novelist’s essay 
in Peak fiction, the district is digni- 
fied by the association of his name 
with it. According to Lockhart’s 
‘* Life,” he was proud of his connec- 
tion with the novel and signed 
familiar notes, “‘ Thine, Peveril.”’ 


WITH THE HOUSE IN WHICH THE PLAGUE BROKE OUT. 


At Hathersage we come into touch 
with one of the great novelists of the 
nineteenth century, and her greatest 
book, “‘ Jane Eyre.’ There is no 
doubt whatever about the identity 
of Hathersage with the village of 
Morton, to which the distracted 
heroine, after her flight from Thorn- 
field and her coach journey to White- 
cross, arrives in that state of ex- 
haustion, misery and poverty de- 
scribed in Chapter xxviii. of the 
novel. After that “safe, still,’ but 
memorable night on the “ great 
moors’ with “ waves of mountains 
far beyond,” she wanders on until a 
church bell is heard. | 

“I turned in the direction of the 
sound, and then, amongst the roman- 
tic hills, whose changes and aspects I 
had ceased to note an hour ago, I saw 
a hamlet and aspire. All the valley 
at my right hand was full of pasture 
fields and cornfields and wood, and 
a glittering stream ran zigzag through 
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the varied shades of green, the 
mellowing grain, the sombre wood- 
lands, the clear and sunny lea.” 

Thus is the Derwent Valley about 
Hathersage depicted in a few essen- 
tial sentences. | 

The author of *“‘ Jane Eyre”’ got her 
picture from life, and the Bronte 
Society have easily satisfied them- 
selves that ‘‘ Moor House,”’ the home 
of the Rivers family with whom 
Jane stayed, is “‘ Moorseats,”’ lately 
occupied by Mr. Robert Styring, an 
alderman of the Sheffield City 
Council. This quaint old house lies 
almost on the edge of the moors up 
a narrow wooded ravine at the back 
of Hathersage Church. The view 
from it is identical with the view 
from “‘ Moor House” described in 
Chapter xxx1. :— 

‘“T turned my face,” said Jane, 
“aside from the lovely sky of eve 
and lonely vale of Morton. I say 


lonely, for in that bend of it visible 
to me there was no_ building 
apparent save the church and the 
parsonage, half hid in trees, and, 
quite at the extremity, the roof of 
Vale Hall.” 

It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that Charlotte Bronte herself, 
like the heroine, received an offer 
or offers of marriage from a local 
clergyman during one of her visits 
to Hathersage and “ Moorseats.” 

We come now to a living novelist 
of the Peak, the writer who has in- 
deed captured the “colour” of its 
life; studied the people of the 
countryside, and put the very essence 
of their existence into his novels 
and short stories. Mr. R. Murray 
Gilchrist is still quite a young man. 
Born in Sheffield, he has lived practi- 
cally all his life in the Peak; first 
at Baslow, then at Eyam, and now, 
at the top of the bleak Holmesfield 
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hill, in a delightful old Elizabethan 
manor-house, indicated thus, in his 
novel, “The Rue Bargain” :— 

‘* A squat, rambling manor at the 
end of a well-wooded village. The 
furniture . . . dated from the last 
century. The rooms were large and 
low pitched, panelled with  un- 
polished English oak, all diapered in 
satin veinings; the ceilings were of 
ornate Elizabethan plaster work. The 
thing dearest to Elizabeth’s heart 
was the mantel of her drawing-room, 
with its carved picture of Adam and 
Eve, both decently petticoated, stand- 
ing beneath the Tree of Know- 
ledge.” 

Mr. Gilchrist is seldom seen in 
London. It is only on very rare 
occasions that he is found in the 
haunts of the literary man. He pre- 
fers the quiet of his charming, old- 
world study at Cartledge Hall, and the 
breezy spaciousness of the moors 
that he around his Peakland home. 


The people of the countryside have 
come to look upon this genial son of 
Anak as one of themselves—and 
only to such will they reveal them- 
selves. He, in turn, brings to the 
portrayal of their lives a discreet 
sympathy which enables him to pro- 
duce strong and masterly sketches, 
some of which won Mr. Henley’s 
praise. 

Mr. Gilchrist has already a little 
library of books to his credit. He 
works in two distinct literary veins. 
One is discovered in ‘** The Stone Dra- 
gon’ and “ Lords and Ladies.”’ In 
these volumes we have a collection 
of supernatural stories, full of ima- 
ginative power and daring, rendered 
with exquisite art and atmospheric 
subtlety. In his book, “* Labyrinth,” 
an eighteenth-century romance, Mr. 
Gilchrist has a different quality. 
There is only the genius of Edgar 
Allan Poe to compare with it. In his 
studies of the present-day life of 
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Peakland folk, Mr. Gilchrist appeals 
as a master of the short story. He 
clothes an episode or a trait of 
character with some of the essential 
qualities of literature. He finds the 
element of romance in the outwardly 
prosaic lines of these stubborn, strong- 
willed, but silent peasants. He is a 
naturalist in the best sense. 

All his stories have a Peak flavour. 
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It is chiefly, however, in his short 
stories that the atmosphere and 
locality of the Peak are most pro- 
nounced. He does not, let it be 
understood, paint the landscape in 
on a big scale, with many details— 
rather the reverse. He puts the 
human interest first, and creates 
the scenic background after the 
manner of the delicate etcher. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE 


By LESLIE V. SHAIRP 


Illustrated by F. E. Hiley 


* HY does Alethea do these 
\Y/ things ?”’ 
Mrs. Cheverill spoke 
plaintively. She disap- 
proved of strong-minded children, 
and her daughter’s latest manifesta- 
tion of free will had been more 
than usually upsetting. Alethea was 
twenty-seven, and mistress of her 
own affairs. She had a “ bachelor 
establishment in an artistic quarter. 
She gave “* intellectual ”’ teas, and 
entertained a circle of acquaintances 
whom she described as Bohemian, 
and who persuaded her that it was 
nice to be unusual ; they ate her 
cakes and talked about their “ soul- 
sensations,”’ leading Alethea to sup- 
pose that they were different from 


ordinary persons. 


Mrs. Cheverill bore her daughter’s 
peculiarities with patience, if not 
with. fortitude. Her disposition was 
as easy as her circumstances; she 
disliked scenes and had become an 
adept at avoiding them. Her late 
husband, acting on principle, had 
habitually relieved her of the neces- 
sity of thinking about anything. 
Left single-handed to cope with the 
opening mind of Alethea, she had 
proved incapable. Alethea’s energy 
aggravated her own desire for repose. 
This time she felt, however, that, if 
she could do nothing, she must at 
least say something. 

She sought encouragement from 
Lady Betty, who had succeeded in 
marrying her own three daughters 
before they became unmanageable. 
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““T really cannot imagine, dear 
Lady Betty, why Alethea does these 
things ! ”’ 

‘“ What is she going to do now? ” 
asked Lady Betty, whose direct 
common sense was often enlisted in 
Mrs. Cheverill’s service. 

‘“T don’t know. That makes it 
worse. If I knew I could, perhaps— 
er—something might be done. She 
talks of ‘giving up everything to 
lead the Simple Life.’ It’s so vague! 
What is the Simple Life ? Is it 
anything to do with a caravan and 
a donkey? I am sure my life is 
simple enough. In the morning I 
get up if I feel well enough, and in 
the evening I go to bed if I have felt 
well enough to get up, and once a 
week I send for Dr. Bulstrode. Is 
that what Alethea means ? ” 

‘“You should have married Ale- 
thea,”’ said Lady Betty. “ Marriage 
is the only thing for self-willed young 
women. Try and find a husband 
for her.”’ 

‘“* But that requires so much exertion 
—entertaining, diplomacy, schemes. 
I hate diplomacy, and if I tried iu 
scheme it would bring on one of my 
attacks at once. Dr. Bulstrode has 
said to me many times, ‘ Dear Mrs. 
Cheverill ’"—you know how kind he 
is—‘ what you need is complete re- 
pose—mental calm—you must lead 
a very quiet, simple life.’ ”’ 

‘“The very thing,’ interrupted 
Lady Betty, with decision, “the 
very thing! You say Alethea talks 
of giving up everything—tell her to 
shut up her flat and come to you at 
Cheyne Street. Say you are con- 
vinced by her arguments, and that 
you and she will live the Simple Life 
together. It won’t last long, what- 
ever it is. And in the meantime, we 
must find a man who will cure her of 
her follies.” 

Mrs. Cheverill gazed imply at her 
friend. 
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“But, my dear, with Alethea in 
the house, everything will be so com- 
plicated. There will be scenes ; my 
attacks—and Dr. Bulstrode says | 
must not worry. Then, suppose the 
Simple Life should mean a caravan ? ”” 

‘You must buy a caravan in that 
case,” laughed Lady Betty. “‘ They 
have one advantage—there are no 
stairs, once you’re inside.” 

** But the man,” complained Mrs. 
Cheverill. ‘I know no young men. 
There are no young men nowadays, 
except the ones who have nothing but 
expectations, and they always expect 
too much.” 

‘* You had better leave the man to 
me,’ said the resourceful Lady Betty. 
‘* Your part will be to get Alethea to 
Cheyne Street, and [ll marry her! 
Let me know when she comes, and I 
wouldn’t mention Bulstrode to her 
more often than you really must.” 

* % * * 

Mrs. Cheverill’s household in Cheyne 
Street suffered much in the name of 
simplicity. 

Alethea had accepted her mother’s 
invitation, and the repose of that 
lady had been severely encroached 
upon. For three consecutive morn- 
ings she appeared at breakfast, and 
Alethea poured out the coffee and 
explained her theory of the Simple 
Life. 

“We cannot all be great,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ but we can all be simple. We 
can reduce our needs to those things 
which we are capable of providing 
for ourselves. We can be indepen- 
dent of the services of others, and 
thus set free an army of menials who 
are at present engaged in nothing 
better than ministering to our love 
of luxury. You have three servants 
whose only object in life is to wait 
upon you. We must dismiss them 
all.’’. 

‘““ My dear Alethea, I cannot con- 
template such a thing! Who 1s to 
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wait upon me ? Who is to keep the 
house clean ? ” 

““The house is much too large. 
We do not need so many rooms. A 
workman’s cottage would be ample 
for two people. What a splendid 
ideal it is! To live one’s life sur- 
rounded by the products of one’s own 
industry. To know that one is not 
clogging the wheels of progress by 
exacting debasing servitude from 
others. To make one’s own clothes ; 
to cook one’s own food ; to work, to 
study, to reflect. Does it not thrill 
you, mother ? ” 

Mrs. Cheverill looked at her daugh- 
ter in despair. A workman’s cot- 
tage was worse than a caravan; it 
sounded so much more permanent. 
And to live alone with Alethea! To 
eat Alethea’s cooking! To wear 
clothes of Alethea’s construction ! 
The thing was absurd, but Alethea 
was serious. Immediately after break- 
fast she announced her intention of 
going out to look for the cottage. 

That afternoon Lady Betty called. 

‘Well 2?” she said. ‘‘ How about 
the Simple Life ? ”’ 

Mrs. Cheverill was tearful. 

** The house is to be given up. The 
servants are to be dismissed. We 
are to clothe ourselves and cook for 
ourselves and live in a cottage! 
Alethea has gone to look for it.”’ 

Lady Betty laughed. 

“IT am going to invite myself to 
dinner to-morrow, and bring Harry 
Lyndon, my nephew.”’ 

“There will be no dinner,’ said 
Mrs. Cheveril! mournfully. ‘‘ Alethea 
is going to cook it!” 

** So much the better. Make it late, 
and we will have some food before 
we come. But I’m sorry for you, 
dear—this will bring on an attack.”’ 

““T’m much too ill to have an 
attack,’ wailed the distressed lady. 
 Alethea will kill me! Then what 
will Dr. Bulstrode say ? ” 
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‘““He’ll be very much annoyed, no 
doubt. Doctors don’t like to lose their 
patients! And he has made such a 
study of your attacks; he under- 
stands them so well. But you must 
bear up,’ continued Lady Betty 
soothingly ; “‘ remember, I am work- 
ing for you, and cottages are scarce ; 
they are not found at a moment’s 
notice. You will like my nephew. 
Poor boy! He has two thousand a 
year, and thinks it his duty to work. 
Fortunately he’s incapable. But he 
tries in his own way. He writes, 
and calls it work. I’m afraid he’s 
been mixing with a very ouiré set 
lately. Faddists who talk borrowed 
nonsense and think it original genius. 
Rather like Alethea’s ‘ tea and soul’ 
circle. My dear, we must rescue 
these young people. They have too 
much brain and too little sense. 
Say 8.30 for dinner to-morrow. 
Good-bye.” 

* * * * 

‘““ How do you do, Mr. Lyndon ? ” 
said Mrs. Cheverill the next evening ; 
‘“my daughter is in the kitchen. I 
hope you have dined.” 

‘“My aunt has been telling me of 
Miss Cheverill’s experiment,’ replied 
Harry Lyndon, a tall, clean-shaven 
youth of twenty-eight, whose mobile 
mouth suggested an appreciation of 
the humorous. “I admire her 
courage, and am looking forward to 
congratulating her on the success 
of her efforts.” 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Cheve- 
rill dismally, “that she is cooking 
sausages and mashed potatoes ? And 
that I—that we, shall be expected to 
eat them >? I shudder to think of it.” 

At this moment Alethea entered. 

‘‘ Dinner is ready,”’ she said cheer- 


fully. ‘‘ Good evening, Lady Betty, 
and——Oh! How do you do, Mr. 
Lyndon ? You have probably heard 


from my mother that we are no 
longer submitting to the trammels of 
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convention ? We have decided to lead 
natural lives; to be independent of 
the services of others. You, I am 
sure, will sympathise with this 
ideal ? ” 

‘* A charming ideal, Miss Cheverill,”’ 
agreed Lyndon, “‘ and to be expressed 
to-night, I understand, in terms of 
‘sausages and mashed’!”’ 

Alethea looked at him severely. 

“We will go down to dinner at 
once,’ she said. “I am sorry to 
see you are in evening dress, as I shall 
have to ask you, afterwards, to 
help me wash up the plates.” 

** T shall be delighted,” said Harry 
with sincerity. This, perhaps, would 
afford an opportunity for explana- 
tions. 

At dinner Alethea’s principles were 
severely taxed. The meal, she ex- 
plained, was typical of the ordinary 
fare of the worker. It contained 
the necessary properties for producing 
energy, and the adequate sustenance 
of the human frame. Upon such a 
meal the navvy commonly developed 
the physical force which built rail- 
roads and quarried stone. But Ale- 
thea’s cooking was not equal to her 
knowledge of proteids and food pro- 
perties. On the one hand, the animal 
products were overdone and _ un- 
shapely ; on the other, the vegetable 
products were decidedly aqueous. 
Lady Betty tried in vain to rouse Mrs. 
Cheverill. The duties of a hostess 
were forgotten in the crushing sense 
of the present discomfort and impend- 
ing misery. 

Alethea was unwontedly silent. 
Harry Lyndon’s cheerfulness de- 
lighted his aunt, and relieved the 
situation from the absurdity of em- 
barrassment. 

‘“ How magnificent your ideal is, 
Miss Cheverill,” he said interestedly. 
‘‘ If you could persuade London to ex- 
periment as you are doing, what 
possibilities ! We should return to 
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the state in which man plucked a 
cocoanut for supper, and climbed a 
tree to go to bed! The complicated 
devices of civilisation would become 
unnecessary. The Twopenny Tube 
would be tenanted by cave-dwellers ; 
some old sage would set his tub in the 
courtyard of the Bank of England and 
sing a hymn on the coming of the 
golden age. Fancy London sufficing 
for itself ; every man content with no 
more than his needs, complete in him- 
self and looking to none for co-opera- 
tion in the task of living. Glorious 
outlook! There would be no war, 
no going to law, no commercial specu- 
lation! One would imagine, by the 
way, that at first the problem of the 
unemployed might be rather acute. 
There would have to be a fund for the 
relief of soldiers and sailors, lawyers, 
police, financiers and those sort of 
people. But doubtless the money 
would be forthcoming, and any 
balance might be utilised in teaching 
them some occupation compatible 
with the Simple Life.”’ 

‘Of course there are difficulties,” 
said Alethea, with a little toss of the 
head, “‘ but everything must have a 
beginning. There is nothing more 
to eat, Mr. Lyndon. Perhaps you 
will carry something downstairs ”’— 
she spoke with some bitterness— . 
“and I will find you an apron to tie 
over your clothes.”’ 

The elder ladies returned to the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Cheverill hungry 
and desperate ; Lady Betty thought- 
ful. 

Downstairs Alethea and Harry Lyn- 
don discussed the theory of simplicity 
in a manner that would have sur- 
prised even Lady Betty. 

“You have behaved abominably,”’ 
Alethea was saying. ‘“* Why did you 
not tell me Valentine was only a 
pen-name—an alias ? I despise such 
meanness ! ”’ 

‘“Dear Miss 


Cheverill,”’ said 
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Lyndon, contritely, “I thought you 
knew. All my friends are aware 
that Henry Valentine, author of 
‘The Simple Life,’ and other satires, 
is no other than Harry Lyndon, an 
idler and a plain man.” 

“You ought to have told me. You 
have made me ridiculous, and I de- 
test you.” 

“Is not that too hard a punish- 
ment for one who would be—your 
friend ? We are not strangers, Miss 
Cheverill ; can you not forgive me ? ”’ 

‘““And what am I to tell my 
mother ? Take back all I have said ? 
Admit that I have been a fool?” 

Alethea was indignant to the verge 
of tears. Harry Lyndon spoke low 
and earnestly. 
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Pell her,” she said, “that «you 
have discovered a still simpler life. 
A life in which love and helpfulness 
make all our actions simple indeed. 
A life in which no one is independent 
of any other, because human sym- 
pathy is over all. The life, Alethea, 
of the natural man and woman 
whose hearts are not warped by the 
cheap theories and silly cynicisms of 
a select circle of failures. Will you 
make another experiment ? Will you 


try the true Simple Life with me ? ”’ 

And as that was really what Alethea 
wanted to do, Lady Betty was trium- 
phant, and Mrs. Cheverill,with a quiet 
mind, resumed her attacks and sent 
for Dr. Bulstrode. 


“THE OLD QUARRY,” 


THE IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XII.—A FORGOTTEN 


FTEN the most beautiful things 
in Nature are Nature’s re- 
clamations from man. This 
old chalk quarry on the 

river's brink has long ago heard the 
last ringing blow of the pick-axe, the 
last dull roar of the crackling thunder 
of the blasting charge. Half a 
century of disuse has given it back 
to the valerian and the wild clematis ; 
each year of sunshine has raised the 
floor-mark of green growth higher 
and higher up the grizzly face of the 
cliff. 

It is always in these sheltered soli- 
tudes that spring wins her first bright 
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way in the universe. Out on the up- 
land, through all the callow months 
of the year, it is even give-and-take 
between the sun and the keen north 
wind; and March is almost done 
before the issue of the conflict is 
decided. But here, in the tranquil 
haven of the old quarry, one clear 
week of sunny weather, and the year’s 
fresh gold of celandine is springing in 
the grass; the coltsfoot showers its 
bright mintage from every crevice ; 
red-archangel has gotten its banquet 
ready for the first intrepid humble- 
bee. The north wind can do no 
more than rumble in the larches where 
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they fringe the blue sky far overhead ; 
or beat back the yelping company of 
jackdaws, as it lifts—a thousand 
strong—into the sheer air, and away 
on some mysterious enterprise need- 
ing the whole force of the sooty 
battalion. 

But it is in the rich lush season of 
May that these deserted human out- 
works take on their chiefest glory. 
Then John Baptist April has done 
his crying in the wilderness; hope 
has its guerdon of green leaves, and 
promise her fulfilment of blossom ; 
in the old chalk quarry summer 
seems to have reared his garner-house, 
where, with abounding treasure of 
light, and song and colour, he makes 
ready to overflow the outer world. 

Coming suddenly into the great grey 
semicircle from the path by the river- 
side, the old chalk-pit seems to lie 
deep in an immemorial silence. The 
jackdaws have streamed off on their 
usual morning errand. Their shrill 
clamour has died away; there is 
nothing of it now but a faint distant 
note haunting the tremulous sun- 
shine far out on the river-plain. 
Round the foot of the perpendicular 
cliff a white mist of chervil hovers. 
Green ivy shores it up dizzily. Wher- 
ever a root can get finger-hold on 
ledge or in cranny, rich streaks of 
colour marble the towering rugged 
waste. 

At first there seems only a great 
silence everywhere. A rabbit, watch- 
ing you from her burrow high up in 
the face of the cliff, stamps her hind 
feet sharply now and again to warn 
the unseen colony behind her; and 
the noise comes down to you like 
the intermittent roll of a drum. In 
the may-blossom the bees keep up 
their tender undertone. There is no 
other sound in all the wide expanse. 
So wild is the place that your mere 
coming has put an end to all the 
music ; you must wait here in the 
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shadow of the thorn-tree until the 
clatter of your boots has been for- 
gotten, and the musicians have found 
their cue again in the interrupted 
symphony. 

At length, by little and _ little, 
the silence fails and ebbs away. A 
wren trills a bar or two, all on one 
stop of her slender silver whistle. 
Hard by a thrush goes on with her 
weft of bright melody just where she 
broke it off to spy at you from the 
top ofthe sycamore tree. Chaffinches 
clink their castanets. A_ chiff-chaff 
loops after his mate, piecing his odds 
and ends of music together as he flies. 
Rich and low the wood-pigeons take 
up the crooning burden of their love- 
song. Life in the deserted quarry 
moves on again in the old primeval, 
hasteless, joyous way. 

This is the making-place of summer 
dreams. Lying here on the soft grass 
in the shadow of the thorn-tree, 
and listening to the wayward note 
of the bees in the may-bloom over- 
head, every voice of the countryside 
seems to echo through the still air, 
yet with a slower, sweeter cadence 
than any you have known before. 
Even the river, gliding by the old 
quarry deep in its thicket of reeds, 
seems wholly different here from the 
swirling highway of waters you knew 
in the town. There, as it threaded 
the eyes of the twin-bridges—the old 
brick viaduct with its decorous drap- 
ing of moss and amber wall-flowers, 
and the new bridge straddling its 
naked grey ironmongery unashamed 
in the stare of the town—the river 
went by with a busy assumption of 
importance, as it took the great 
timber-laden ketches to their moor- 
ings, or drove the solemn barges one 
by one like sheep into the glittering 
fold of the canal. But here by the 
old quarry, Nature has won back even 
the inconstant river from its busy 
human impost ; and the waters seem 
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to glide past on stealthy tip-toe, 
hushing their noisy turbulence, still- 
ing their chattering tongue. 

And nowhere else shall you find 
such blackbird music as here in this 
old forgotten Eden, far from the 
track of men. The throstle loves the 
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casual passer-by ungrudging melo- 
dious measure as he sits with his 
speckled breast turned to the full 
light of day. But the blackbird’s 
song is for the wild woodland and 
unbroken solitudes such as these; 
yet even here he sings discreetly under 
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wayside copse, or the hedgerow 
where the well-worn path winds 
through the meadow-green. He sings 
the better for itinerant human com- 
pany, choosing the loftiest, most 


conspicuous branch, and giving the 


cover, lurking deep in the green leaf- 
twilight, and ready to cut short his 
rich leisurely chant at sound of the 
lightest step. Shiest of all shy birds, 
his is the last note of all to rejoin the 
symphony so harshly interrupted ; 
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but now he has begun again—over 
there where the wild cherry-trees 
whiten the sunny steep—and his ripe 
deliberate melody compels attention 
as no other song has power to do. 

For the blackbird brings into his 
music a quality almost unique among 
the songsters of the English woods 
and hedgerows. To say that there 
is evidence of conscious individual 
art in his performance, would be to 
adventure upon an infinitely de- 
batable theme. But, at least, sit- 
ting here in the cool shade of the haw- 
thorn and listening to his mellow 
flute-like strains, you will find it more 
than difficult to set them down as 
mere chance, unreasoned melody. 

The thrush sings always at the full 
power of his clarion throttle; he 
is all for needless repetition; he 
must have each of his blithe rippling 
stanzas over and over again, and 
with too monotonous a cheerfulness. 
But you may listen to the blackbird’s 
song the whole May morning through, 
and never hear a single phrase re- 
iterated in its exact original form. 
The blackbird is ever for ceaseless 
change in rhythm, time and quality. 
He sings now fast, now slow; now 
he gives you a whole page of recita- 
tive, full of telling pauses, and grand 
chiming periods, and sudden corus- 
cations of silver sound. And now 
his voice sinks into its lowest, softest 
register, and the complex technique 
changes to pure, quiet, simple 
tunefulness, plain and unadorned. 
And he never brings any phase of his 
performance to too obvious a finale. 
The song ends as it begins; it is 
taken up like a half-told tale; the 
story has its sweet sway with the 
musician for a while; the next elo- 
quent pause may be broken by some- 
thing conceived in quite a different 
spirit. Or, with a jingling, mocking 
peal of strident sound, as from a 
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lute cast roughly, reverberantly, to 
earth, the singer may plunge away 
into the distant covert, to be heard 
no more until the ruddy light of 
evening summons all the woodland 
choir for the last sunset symphony. 

Down by the river-bank the gaunt 
timbers of what was once a landing- 
stage still rear their skeleton fingers, 
weed-grown, out of the glistening tide; 
and hard-by the quarry watchman 
must have made his home. A ruined 
cottage stands there in a little 
garden, yet scarcely recognisable as 
human handiwork so completely has 
Nature done her task of reclamation. 
The sagging rooftree still holds up 
bravely, but the old thatch is fast 
subsiding under its weight of feather- 
moss and grey gold lichen. From 
afar nothing can be made out but a 
denser, wilder labyrinth of greenery, 
and over all a drift of alien blossom 
flushing red in the breathless light of 
noon. But drawing nearer, this un- 
wonted colour reveals itself as a maze 
of old neglected apple-trees, free of 
the pruning-knife for half a century, 
and hovering above the little desert 
homestead like a belated cloud of 
rosy summer dawn. You cannot pass 
the garden-gate; the ivy binds it 
firmly to its posts. But beyond you 
can see a tangle of bright weeds 
mingling its vagabond beauty with the 
colour of the rioting garden things ; 
the honeysuckle over the door-porch 
grown into an impassable barrier of 
fragrance; the old apple-boughs 
thrusting their pink-rosetted ten- 
tacles through every gap in the 
crumbling wall. But it is all going 
back to mother earth again like 
everything else in the abandoned 
quarry—tree and shrub and garden- 
flower to their original fashioning ; 
the very stones of the footway to 
their old predestined station under 
the sod. 
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BANGAROO SHOOTER SEES PRON DUKE, 
FOX AND HOUND 
By L. HARWARD 
Iilustrated by Hartneton Bird 
as PON my word,” said the fresh passenger, scttling his belongings 


in Berth No. 7, as the Northern Mail steamed out of Markland, 
“this business of Lee’s horse is scandalous! Are we to have 
the old bush-ranging days back again?” 

‘What is it?’ asked Berth No. 9. ‘I’ve just come in from the 
bush, and have seen no recent papers.”’ 

‘* Why, Iron Duke, the great racehorse, was stolen from Lee’s stables 
at Thorneycroft about a fortnight ago. Most daring thing—swell place 
—lots of men about—close to Scone township. The police tracked him 
past Scone, and then lost the tracks. 
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‘* The Liverpool Range above Scone 
throws out a big branch—branch and 
range forming a ‘V.’ The wedge 
consists of a big block of very rough 
country, with high ridges, scrub, and 
here and there well-grassed pockets 
(hidden valleys), but except by the 
mouth of the V, there is onlv one 
road out of 1it—only one place where 
you can get over the range. 

‘‘ The police drew a cordon round, 
and then proceeded to beat out 
the wedge of country. Everybody 
thought the thieves would abandon 
the horse to save themselves, but 
instead of that, when they were hard 
pressed, they killed him.” 

** Killed the horse ?’’ chorused 
the other occupants of the sleeping 
car in horrified tones. 

‘“Yes, day before yesterday, a 
kangaroo shooter saw the horse, and 
sent word to the police, who went out 
at once, but only found his _half- 
burnt body.” 

‘* The scoundrels deserve hanging,” 
said Berth g, indignantly. 

‘“ The police at Maitland had just 
got the bare facts by wire as we passed, 
but we shall get full particulars when 
the train arrives at Singleton.” 

** Shocking! I knew Iron Duke 
well, and a better horse never came 
to Australia,’’? asserted Berth II. 
‘Lee refused five thousand for him 
the day he won the Ranwick Cup. 
How could anyone hope to get clear 
away with a horse like that? If 
they’d got him over the Liverpool 
Range they would have been in open 
country, but there are men in all parts 
of New South Wales who could swear 
to him. A jet-black stallion of his 
breeding is not the sort of horse to 
cross the plains unnoticed.” 

As the train ran into Singleton 
a porter boarded the car, inquiring, 
‘“Ts Mr. Hartley Clinton here ? ”’ 

‘“My name is Clinton,” said a 
passenger. 
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‘““ Letter for you, sir. Sent to care 
of station-master.”’ 

As soon as the other occupants had 
left the carriage for the refreshment 
bar, Clinton opened the missive, and 
read— 

‘* Thorneycroft, 
‘* October 5, —— 
‘* Hartley Clinton Esq. 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—I should have had the 
greatest pleasure in accepting the 
offer you made by wire to recover Iron 
Duke for £500; but, unfortunately, 
even your. skill, of which the 
Victorian Stockowners’ Association 
speaks so highly, cannot avail me, 
as the calcined remains of my horse 
were found and identified this 
morning. 

“Tf, however, you can bring the 
thieves (I had almost written ‘ mur- 
derers’) to justice, I shall be de- 
lighted to send you a cheque for £100. 

“Yours truly, 
WILFRED LEE. 


Clinton was a tall, spare, muscular 
man of eight-and-twenty, with pene- 
trating blue eyes and a clean-shaven 
resolute face. He bore the inde- 
scribable impress of the bush, and 
strangers meeting him classed him asa 
western squatter or station manager. 

Purchasing a paper, Clinton care- 
fully studied the account of the 
finding of Iron Duke. The article was 
mercilessly padded, but the facts 
stated were briefly these :—‘“* On the 
morning of October 4, a seemingly | 
badly scared bush lad presented him- 
self at the Scone police-station, and 
announcing his name as Jim Carey, 
from Wybong Creek, stated that 
whilst shooting kangaroos on Gold 
Creek the previous day, he had 
been surprised by the appearance of 
a solitary horse on the top of a dis- 
tant ridge. Believing it to be a 
brumby (wild horse), he determined 
to find out what it was doing there 
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alone and, if possible, to secure its 
mane and tail by a lucky shot. 

“With much difficulty he worked 
his way to the spot—for the ridge 
was almost inaccessible, being, in 
fact, a huge rock with precipitous 
sides and connected with the main 
range only by a neck a few yards 
in width. 

“To the lad’s unbounded astonish- 
ment, this neck was securely fenced 
across with a log fence, and the horse 
thus confined on the flat top of the 
rock was a splendid black stallion 
answering to the description of Iron 
Duke. 

‘Carey asserted that he was about 
to make further investigation when 
the crack of a rifle from the gorge 
below and the whistle of a bullet 
over his head, caused him to beat a 
hasty retreat. | 

“The spot indicated was almost 
the centre of the area of wild, unin- 
habited country within which the 
police believed the horse to be. 

“Every available trooper and 
tracker proceeded at once to the place, 
piloted by Carey; but they arrived 
too late. 

‘The spur, fenced off as had 
been described, was found, and also 
plentiful tracks and two kerosene 
tins, still containing water, attested 
the truth of the lad’s statement, but 
there was no horse. 

“On further search a fire still burn- 
ing was found at the foot of the cliff, 
and in it the remains of a black horse, 
easily identified as Iron Duke by a 
certain peculiarity in the shape of the 
shoes. 7 

‘“It was plain that the thieves, 
finding it impossible to get away 
with their booty, had slain the gallant 
horse; the fire, of course, was to 
destroy incriminating evidence.” 

Having thoroughly digested the 
report, Clinton made some entries 
in his pocket-book and fell into a 


brown study that lasted until the 
train pulled up at Scone. There he 
alighted, and was at once joined 
by a sharp-faced undersized youth. 

‘“'We’re too late this trip, Boss. 
I reckoned you'd go back,” said the 
lad, as they left the station. 

‘* Think so, Mickey ? ” 

‘* Yes, for they’ve killed the horse.”’ 

“Tf they have they should be 
punished. Have you fixed the things 
I told you to?” 

‘“'Whole bloomin’ digger’s kit— 
clo’es ’nd all planted (hidden) in th’ 
gully an’ two old hosses hobbled out 
on th’ crick. 

‘Good lad! 
hour’s time.” 

After a brush up and meal at the 
hotel, Clinton strolled over to the 
police station, where, on the plea 
that he wished to photograph the now- 
celebrated spot for the illustrated 
papers, he obtained directions to 
Gold Creek. 

‘““ The thieves were not captured ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘“Nor ever will be, I’m thinkin’, 
sir. The trackers was round an’ 
never a horse track is there out of 
the valley at all. They climbed out 
afoot over the pinnacles,” concluded 
the constable. 

‘““Ts there really only one place 
where a man can take a horse over 
the range from the valley ?” 

‘* Well, there’s another bit of a 
pass crossing under Tinagru, that 
high peak yonder, but it’s a hard one, 
as steep as the side of a house. The 
sergeant had a man to watch Docker’s 
Gap—where it comes out—till after 
we found the horse.” 

** Mickey,” said Clinton, when the 
youth rejoined him, “‘ you must 
inquire the road, and start for the 
Wybong at once. Find. out all you 
can about this James Carey. Pick 
up the horses you brought up and 
the things I leave here, and meet 


See me again in an 
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me at the Murrurundi Hotel in three 


days’ time. You'll need to invent 
some yarn to account for your 
inquiries.” 

“Tl spin ’em a fairy tale,” 


replied Mickey cheerfully. 
Early next morning a hairy-faced 
digger might have been seen in the 
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Suddenly the digger straightened 
his back and laughed aloud. He paid 
no further attention to the ashes, but 
selecting a prominent landmark as 
starting point, examined the ground 
inch by inch until he had described 
an irregular circle round the rock. 

“* The clumsy fools,” he muttered. 
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“THEY SHOD JRON DUKE To MAKE HIS FOOTLRINIS LOOK LIKE THOSE OF A) BULLOCK." | 
neighbourhood of Gold Creek. Ar- “It might be Oxford Street on a busy 


riving at the spot where lay the pitiful 
remains of Iron Duke, the god of 
shouting crowds, he proceeded care- 
fully to examine the ashes. The fire 
had done its work well, but the fore- 
legs and feet (from which the hoofs 
had been removed) were mercly 
charred. 


day.”- 

After a brief rest, he repeated the 
process, making his second circle 
considerably greater in diameter than 
the first. Presently he paused. Be- 
fore him lay the footprint of a 
large bullock. With anxious care the 
digger followed the track, losing it 
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on a steep limestone ridge, finding it 
again in the sandy gully beyond, until 
at last it entered the dense shade of 
the cedar scrub. In the soft rich 
mould, sheltered by the mass of 
matted vines which prevented even 
a ray of sunshine reaching the earth, 
the heavy animal had trod deeper. 

‘“*T thought as much,” the digger 
murmured. “It is a neat game.”’ 

Mickey, having accomplished his 
mission, was kicking his heels at the 
trvsting place, when a tall swagman 
with a ferociously red beard stepped 
wearily on to the hotel verandah. 
Mickey stiffened like a pointer, but, 
as the swagman dropped his pipe, 
yawned widely, contemplating the 
sunset with great interest ; apparently 
he had merely comein to knock 
down his cheque (spend his earnings), 
for he opened proceedings with a 
hospitable call of “ Roll up, boys ; 
it’s my shout.” 

Mickey was not amongst those who 
responded. Redbeard noticed this, 
and purchasing a packet of cigarettcs 
at the bar, tossed them to the lad with 
a cheery, “‘ Here’s your drink, my 
boy!” | 

Mickey caught the packet deftly, 
opened it, and disappeared. 

After a few nips Redbeard became 
irritable, and developed a grievance. 

“Here, my friend, you must stop 
this,” said the tall policeman, stalk- 
ing up. 

‘Beg pardon,” quoth Redbeard, 
sobered by the appearance of 
authority. “‘ But ’tis pretty rilin’. 
Three months ago I lost an old grey 
mare over Breeza way, and early this 
mornin’ I see a ohap ridin’ her to- 
wards the township here.”’ 

‘Across th’ common jest after sun- 
up!” shrilled a small boy. ‘‘ Mister 
that ain’t your hoss! That wuz 
Mick Darcy on Ted Kyan’s old grey. 
I saw ’im wen I wuz after our goats.”’ 

‘I know my own horse,” retorted 


Redbeard sullenly. ‘‘ What I want 
to know is where this chap Ryan 
lives.” 

“ F’s got a s’lection at th’ Five 
Mile,’ replied the small boy, “ but, 
mister, are ye goin’ to foot it out there 
to-night ? ”’ 

‘* Never you mind where I’m goin’,”’ 
said Redbeard, as, shouldering his 
swag, he rolled away into the dark- 
ness, muttering wrathfully. 

Outside the town he stopped, and 
whistled twice. Mickey appeared on 
horseback. 

“Well?” said Clinton. 

‘Ther’ aint no Jim Carey on th’ 
Wybong, an’ niver was.”’ 

‘* And the trucks ? ”’ 

‘* None up or down fur a week past. 
Two cattle-trucks ordered fur Lime- 
stun’ Sidin’ to go up to Oakey Flat by 
Friday night’s goods’ train. Name 0’ 
Michael Darcy.”’ 

_ “Give me the horse, and meet me 
on the Scone road to-morrow at sun- 
rise. Bring the horses and all the 
dunnage. No, I want that swag.” 

‘“°Ave yer copped ‘em, sir ? ”’ 

“Mickey, my lad, another ques- 
tion like that and we part company,” 
said Clinton, as he rode away. 


‘“r4A, George Street, 
‘Sydney, Oct. 30. 
‘“W. Lee Esq. 

‘* Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of your letter 
enclosing cheque for {600. 

‘No doubt Ryan and Darcy, alias 
Carey, were unpleasantly surprised 
to find the cattle-truck filled with 
police. Both will, I think, get long 
terms, as they were arrested actually 
in possession of the horse. 

‘*The case does present some un- 
usual features and, I am pleased to 


-give the particulars you ask. 


‘On reading the newspaper reports 
{ noticed that the remains were 
identified as those of Jron Duke 
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solely on the evidence of James Carey. 
The shoes may be disregarded, as 
they could be nailed on any horse. 

‘‘ If Carey were a confederate, then 
the pursuit had been stopped and 
the road for escape opened by a par- 
ticularly clever piece of bluff. 

‘“* On closely examining the remains, 
I found the near fore-foot so badly 
affected with ring-bone that the 
horse when alive must have been per- 
manently stiff, if not lame. Ergo, 
the bones were not those of Iron 
Duke. 

‘‘ The black trackers declared that 
there was no _ horse-track leading 
away from the rock. That was true ; 
but I found the track of a single 
bullock heading for the range. I 
guessed the game, and in the cedar 
scrub found ample evidence that my 
surmise was correct. Jron Duke was 
shod to make his footprints look like 
those of a bullock, and then led by 
a barefooted man to the cedar scrub, 
where he was held whilst the police 
-were about. As soon as the coast 
was clear he was led over the range 
via Docker’s Gap. 

‘“In the open country on the other 
side concealment was impossible, and 
there the bullock track was joined 
by two horse tracks. I could have 
followed, but the thieves would 
have seen my coming a mile off, 
and might have got the horse away, 
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or checked my curiosity with a 
bullet. However, the tracks were 
fairly fresh, and I knew they would 
not risk leading a horse like the Duke 
about by day. They would move 
only at night. 

‘‘By running the tracks of the fresh 
horses back I found that they had 
come from the direction of Murru- 
rundi. One was nearly white, and 
had small hoofs. 

“Fortune favoured me the next 
day, for I came across fresh tracks 
of the small-hoofed grey being ridden 
towards the town. I ascertained that 
he belonged to Ryan. I also learnt 
that Darcy, who was riding the grey, 
had ordered two cattle-trucks at 
Limestone Siding. There are no offi- 
clals at these sidings—the trains drop 
and pick up trucks as ordered. You 
do your own loading. It was such 
an easy mode of getting Iron Duke 
away from the district in which he 
was best known that I concluded 
one truck was for his use and the 
other for saddle horses. 

‘T worked round Ryan’s place— 
a wretched shanty—that night, but 
the dogs were restless, and I could 
not get near the house. I lay in the 
grass and whinnied like a mare. 
Iron Duke answered from the 
kitchen, and my work was done. 

“ Yours truly, 
‘* HARTLEY CLINTON.” 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOWER IN THE WORLD 


By ‘ HORTICULTURIST ” 


Conference on Plant Breeding, 

to be held on August tst and 

2nd, at the Hall of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, in Vincent 
Square, turns.our minds to tne great 
advance that has been made in the 
art of improving flowers by hybridi- 
sation. Nearly all the more beautiful 
plants we now possess are the result 
of the hybridisers’ art—-the crossing 
of two species. 

The blooms of those flowers that 
have persisted for ages in _ their 
present form are in most cases smaller 
and the plants themselves are often 
less vigorous than the results of 
intercrossing. Just as new blood 
revives the waning vigour of a closely 
intermarried race among men, so 
does the crossing of species among 
plants. The offspring of two species 
that are difficult to grow and to flower 
often possesses amazing vitality, 
and if the cross has been made with 
discrimination for a definite object, 
Improvement in beauty and form 
also result. And if selection be made 
of the larger flowered among these 
offspring, we get in the course of a 
few generations a plant possessing 
blooms perhaps twice the size of 
the original parents and of more 
beautiful form and colour than either. 

The subject is too large to treat 
generally, and in this article I pro- 
pose only to speak of one species— 
the Hippeastrum (or Amaryllis, as it 
is popularly known)—and to describe, 
not the methods by which its present 
form has been produced, but the 
means of cultivating it. Ignorance 
alone has hitherto regarded it as 
difficult to grow. 
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It is to my mind the most beautiful 
flower in the world—-excepting, 
perhaps, the rose alone. The form 
of the plant, leaves and _ flower 
together, is extraordinarily graceful. 
It is of noble size and vigorous 
growth, and except for its lack of 
perfume is wanting in no claim to 
our admiration. 

Its further improvement is still 
claiming the close attention of some 
hybridisers, notably Colonel Holford, 
the King’s Equerry, whose collec- 
tion at Westonbirt is considered 
the finest in the country, and 
the Hon. Walter Rothschild, at 
Tring Park; and Messrs. Veitch 
and Messrs. Ker. There is now 
a pure white, and every shade and 
marking of red—carmines, glorious 
scarlets —and_ tints tending to 
brown, purple, and yellow. Some 
with the colour in a star, some in 
spots, bands, rays, flakes, and, best 
of all, selfs. 

I think there are two causes why 
the Hippeastrum is only beginning 
to be generally grown. First, it has 
hitherto been regarded as rare and 
costly,.and secondly as difficult to 
grow. Neither of these reasons is 
founded on fact. It is amazingly 
easy to grow, as I shall show, and 
consequently, if my readers find that 
it continues to be high-priced in the 
traders’ catalogues, let them raise a 
collection for themselves, as I have 
done—-and I have some 2,000 of 
the finest at a total cost of under 
£50—6d. a-piece! And, if anyone be 
content to wait a few years, he might 
have the saine number at a tenth of 
that cost. Seed of the finest can be 
bought at a half-penny each, and 
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can be grown to flower in from two 
to three years. 

I was not content to wait alto- 
gether, and moreover I wanted to 
grow my own seed—so I bought a 
few of the finest plants, and crossed 
then myself. 

A Hippeastrum does not like hav- 
ing its roots disturbed, so if you buy 
bulbs, buy them only if their roots 
are intact. Then, as a general rule 
for watering (which I shall amplify 
presently), see that they get no 
water—not a drop—between Septem- 
ber 15th and February 15th. Then 
water them like most other pot 
plants, 7.e., when they need it—when 
the pot sounds hollow when tapped 
with a tobacco pipe. It is easy to 
learn the meaning of the varying 
sound by testing on half a dozen pots 
full of plain earth, which have been 
watered, one four weeks ago, the 
next three weeks, the next two weeks, 
the next a week ago, and the next 
three days ago, and the last watered 
just before you make the experiment. 

You will get to know that diffcrent 
makes of pots sound differently — 
and differently again according to the 
nature of the soil inside them—but 
these are refinements. In cold weather 
water your Hippeastrum when it 
sounds like the fortnight pot; in 
hot weather when it sounds like the 
week ago pot, which it will then 
probably do twice a week, at least 
if it is full of roots. 

The main thing about watering 
Hippeastrums, however, is, as the 
Irishman might say, when of to 
water them. My general rule for 
this is September 15th to February 
15th, at which latter date the bud 
will have begun to show out of the 
neck of the bulb before the new 
leaves appear. 

But all general rules have excep- 
tions, and this has a multitude. It 
applies to a flowering size bulb— 
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such as you buy from the grower— 
at least two, probably three years 
old. I have never flowered a bulb 
of less than one inch diameter, and 
more usually anything from 1} to 
3 inches. 

Now for the exceptions :— 

I. Plants grown from seed must 
be grown on and watered until they 
are at least from 15 months old 
(sown June dried off next September 
year) to Ig months old (sown February 
and dried off next September year). 
Or you may grow them on till they 
flower, in which case, if sown in 
June one year some might flower in 
the autunin of the next year but one, 
1.€., about 26 months after sowing. 
I have tried both ways, and should 
not like to say which way is best. I 
am inclined to advise a compromise, 
first trying the second way and 
watering verv sparingly (three-weeks- 
pot sound) for the last three months 
of the twenty-six, and then, if no bud 
appears among the leaves, dry off and 
wait till thefollowing February. There 
is one advantage inthe first method— 
that the less time leaves persist on 
a plant, the easier it is to get rid of 
insect pests which may infest them, 
a matter I shall refer to again. 

2. The second exception will prob- 
ably have already occurred’ to 
my readers—that anyone who loves 
flowers, and possesses many Hippe- 
astrum bulbs of flowering size will 
not be content to have them in 
flower only in March, April, and May, 
their regular time. To such I say 
—make up your mind when you 
want any particular bulb to flower 
six months beforehand, and give no 
water for the first four or five of 
those months. Then, if the bulb you 
select be one that has made full and 
vigorous leaf growth before you dry 
it off, you will probably get your 
flower at the date you wanted it. 

3. The third exception arises from 
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the fact that the hybrid bulbs of 
which I have been speaking do not 
always come from the same original 
parents—and there are some species 
of Hippeastrums that do not seem 
to like ever to be quite dried off, 
é.g., hybrids in which there is much 
of the Hip. Aulicum—but to deal 
with this exception would necessitate 
going into the description and cultiva- 
tion of all the species, and that would 
need a volume, even if I had the 
knowledge, which, unfortunately, I 
do not yet possess. But my readers 
will buy only hybrids at first, and, in 
the case of ninety-nine hybrid bulbs 
out of a hundred, they will be safe 
in following the directions given. 
4.—I can, however, make one 
suggestion regarding an exception 
which, I imagine, arises from the 
reason just given. Those who grow 
many Hippeastrums will soon find 
that some of the bulbs throw one 
set of leaves (3 to 5) in the first 
month after watering, and then an- 
other set after a varying period of 
quiescence ; and other bulbs don’t do 
so, or don’t for a much longer period, 
so long sometimes that the second 
set have not time to attain full 
growth before the date laid down for 
withholding water, September 15th. 
I imagine such bulbs come from 
parents accustomed to two wet 
seasons and two dry seasons in the 
year, but I pretend to no certain 
knowledge. I suggest in such cases 
when the second set of leaves 
has begun late, to go on watering 
till they are full grown, and then 
dry off for five months ; to mark the 
pots, and next time stop off water 
earlier, before the second set has 
had time to appear. In this climate 
we cannot expect to get two flowerings 
in one year without weakening the 
bulb—otherwise I would have sug- 
gested imitating the supposed climate 
of their parents, and have two dryings 
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off of three months each every year. 
But this detail need not disturb 
my readers. I have not found 
inattention to it as a rule to 
prevent success in getting a flower 
the following year. 

I am aware that you will find 
directions in some dealers’ catalogues 
which tell you that you should never 
quite dry off Hippeastrums. If you 
are inclined to prefer their advice to 
mine, experience will soon teach you 
which of us is right. I can only 
imagine either that such dealers are 
selling an aulicum strain (which I 
recommend you to avoid), or that 
they are merely bulb sellers and not 
bulb growers. 

The next point is sovl. 

Any soil will do provided it be not 
too rich. As a test I have grown 
them in twenty varieties of soil, from 
pure peat to almost pure sand, with 
much manure and little manure, and 
the conclusion I arrive at is that any 
soil will do, but that a mixture is 
best, and that peat and manure, es- 
pecially artificial manure, are harmful 
unless in small quantities. Some 
people believe in a peaty soil—-I don’t. 
Each grower has his own pet mixture. 
Mine is— 

(1) For Burtss:—Four parts 
Kentish loam (containing chalk), 
four parts top spit from an old 
meadow which has stood in a heap 
for at least a year, with inter- 
mediate layers of manure; four 
parts oak leaf mould, one part peat; 
sufficient sharp sand, say one and a 
quarter parts; one fourth part 
bone meal, one fourth part half 
inch bones, one fourth part pow- 
dered charcoal. (Chop the fibrous 
meadow loam with the spade to 
about 4-inch cubes). 

(2) For SEEDs :—Same as above, 

but halve the meadow loam and 

double the sand, and omit the 
bone meal and bones if sowing 
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in pans or boxes for early transplan- 

tation, but replace by one-fourth 

part of }4-inch bones, if sowing in a 

pot to stay there a long time. 

Next as to insect pests—scale, 
thrip, and red spider are the usual 
ones. Scale is the least harmful, but 
most difficult to eradicate; take it 
off by hand and wipe the leaves with 
a sponge dipped in insecticide. Thrip 
is easily kept under by fumigation. 
Red spider is kept at bay by daily 
or bi-daily syringings, which are good 
for the plants, and occasional spray- 
ing with insecticide. All three, and 
all other pests also, are exterminated 
by cyantditng—a dangerous method for 
a careless person, but the only really 
effective one. 

Finally, I offer one or two miscel- 
laneous pieces of advice. 

When you dry off put the pot close 
to the glass and keep it there where 
it gets much sun and no moisture 
until you start it again. 

As to temperature, Hippeastrums 
will grow where geraniums will. It 
is sufficient to just keep out frost, 
but in this case the plants will start 
later. A winter (resting) temperature 
of 55° Far. is Veitch’s practice, I 
believe. My houses are about 60°, 
and what the sun makes them in the 
growing season. Whena plant is in 
flower, let it be in as cool a place as 
possible ; the flowers will last longer. 

To raise seedlings, get a box or 
pan, or pot, secure thorough drainage, 
put small stones over the shard, 
then a thin layer of fibre, then the 
siftings that remain in a 3-inch mesh 
sieve—or a 4-inch one for bulbs—of 
the soil mixture, then the soil up to 
three-quarters of an inch from the 
rim, then the seed, then about one- 
eighth to a quarter of an inch more 
fine soil, then moss to the top and 
water thoroughly ; then fluff up the 
moss again, then a piece of glass 
(which take off for half an hour 
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daily). Keep the temperature as 
constant as possible, say at 65°, and 
your seeds should be up in about 
twenty-one days. Some people trans- 
plant into small pots in about a year ; 
some into boxes. I believe in sowing, 
Say six seeds, in a 4-inch pot and 
keeping them there for nine months 
or more, according to growth, and 
only potting off separately when 
they are ready to go, not too easily, 
into a 4-inch pot, where they may 
often be flowered for the first time. 

Only pot out when they get full 
of roots, and disturb them as little 
as possible in the process. When 
potting on from the seed pot, it 
may be necessary to wash away all 
the earth; this is better than break- 
ing the roots. Don’t pack the soil 
very hard or very loose; but the 
drier the soil when potting the harder 
you may press it. Let the bulb be 
buried in the soil up to its neck. 
Fill the pot only to half an inch 
from its rim to allow of watering. 

As to quantity in watering, the 
golden rule is to water thoroughly 
when you do so, #.e., so that it 715¢ 
gets through the whole pot-—more 
wastes the nutriment in the soil ; 
less prevents all the roots getting 
their supply, and is only advisable 
now and then for the purpose of 
coaxing roots up to the upper part 
of the pot in cases where you find 
they tend to keep only at the bottom. 

If you follow the advice in this 
article, I promise you a feast of 
beauty which you can share with 
your less blessed friends, whose only 
greenhouse is a London drawing- 
room. Send them a pot in March, 
when the bud is a few inches high, 
and they will be surprisingly grateful 
when they see the flower—which 
blooms quite happily in such a place. 
so obedient and kindly a plant is a 
Hippeastrum when it is treated with 
the most ordinary care. 
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By KENNETH 


Hf claimant’s rendering of the 
story of the alleged identity 


of T. C. Druce and the fifth 

Duke of Portland is amazingly 
convincing. It is a remarkable 
instance of the strength of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. I do _ not 
mean to infer that Mr. Druce’s 
case rests entirely upon such founda- 
tions, but after accepting the testi- 
mony of all the primary witnesses, 
such as Mrs. Hamilton—whose story 
in itself is sufficient to warrant a 
judicial inquiry—there remains such 
a plethora of coincidences, unexplain- 
able unless we accept the claimant’s 
version of the Duke’s life. These 
coincidences (to mention a few) such 
as personal appearance, eccentricity 
as regards dress, distaste for, or absten- 
tion from, butcher’s meat and alco- 
holic drinks, the skin disease parallel, 
and attitude towards employees, 
when taken singly, are of little ac- 
count, but when viewed collectively 
are of major importance. One of the 
many disabilities under which Mr. 
Druce labours is that in establishing 
his grandfather’s identity he has to 
adduce such a formidable array of 
corroborative coincidences, whilst his 
opponents by showing conclusively, 
say, that the fifth Duke of Portland 
was a large meat eater, and that T. C. 
Druce had a deep-rooted aversion for 
such food, would immediately discount 
the evidential value of similar alleged 
coincidences. So far, however, Mr. 
Druce has nothing to fear on that 
score, for he states that “‘ all accounts 
of the doings and sayings of T. C. 
Druce harmonise with the accounts 
of the doings and sayings of the fifth 
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Duke of Portland.’’ Nevertheless, to 
those who give the many mystcrious 
features of the case more than passing 
study the claimant’s story gives rise 
to a number of questions which 
require to be satisfactorily answered 
before some of his allegations can be 
relied upon as possessing ground for 
believing that they will be accounted 
as facts after the rigorous test which 
is sure to be applied when they are 
subjected to the keen scrutiny of 
counsel in a court of law, where, I 
am given to understand, Mr. Druce’s 
grievances will shortly be ventilated. 

The opening of the Druce vault 
in Highgate Cemetery appears to 
many to be such an easy expedient 
for settling the case one way or the 
other that the delay in exhuming the 
coffin interred in 1864 is not easily 
understood. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Druce, he and the owner of the vault 
do not see eye to eye in this matter, 
hence the impasse. It is true that the 
claimant might appeal to the Home 
Secretary, but in such an action he 
might also be seriously hampered by 
many legal technicalities on account 
of his (the claimant’s) having inter- 
vened in a similar action brought at 
the instance of the former litigant. 
Possibly Mr. Druce’s counsel may 
see fit to claim those immense estates 
which have descended to Lord Howard 
de Walden, under the will of the 
fourth Duke of Portland and upon the 
assumption that the fifth Duke died 
without legitimate issue. In rebut- 
ting the evidence adduced by the 
claimant’s counsel, it is difficult to 
see what other defence could be set 
up by their opponents other than 
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‘““T. C. Druce died and was buried in 
1864,” and in viewof the contradictory 
evidence surrounding such a conten- 
tion, they might be called upon to 
apply for the required exhumation 
order, thus 
possibly assist- 
ing to prove 
the claimant’s 
case in at- 
tempting to 
disprove it. 

Many people 
have _ stated 
as their opinion 
that it was im- 
possible for the 
mock burial of 
1864, as alleged 
by Mr. George 
Hollamby 
Druce, to have 
been carried 
out. But judg- 
ing by the reply 
received to the 
following letter 
sent to the 
London Ceme- 
tery Company, 
it would appear 
that even they, 
the Cemetery 
Company, _ be- 
lieve that the 
suspicions 
arising out of 
the mysterious 
burial in 1864 
are not ground- 
less. 

‘* 73, Brunswick Square, W.C., 
* August 23rd, 1904. 
** Secretary, 
‘* The London Cemetery Company, 
‘““Swain’s Lane, Highgate. 

‘* Dear Sir,—In response to an 
inquiry made by me to-day with 
reference to the ownership of vault 
No. 13610-H, I was kindly furnished 
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at the office with the following 
dates : 

Herbert Druce, August 23rd, 1893. 

Sidney George Druce, October 
12th, 1897. | 

Herbert 
Druce, Decem- 
ber 1oth, 1898. 

“Will you 
have the good- 
ness to further 
inform me in 
what name or 
names the 
vault was reg- 
istered prior to 
August 8th, 
1893, when it 
appears for the 
first time in 
the name of 
Herbert Druce, 
and will you 
please forward 
me an_ Office 
copy of the 
register or 
other formal 
certificate of 
the evidence 
of changes of 
ownership and 
state whether 
such changes 
have been 
effectuated by 
meansof trans- 
fer or the order 
of the court or 
how _ other- 
wise ? 

“If any fee is payable for this 
information I shall be glad to furnish 
it at once and for that purpose en- 
close stamped addressed envelope, 

‘Yours truly, 
‘* GEORGE HOLLAMBY DRUCE.”’ 

In reply, the London Cemetery 
Company referred Mr. Druce to their 
solicitors, Truly an extraordinary 
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inswer to a simple question! On the 
face of it, it is amazing that the Com- 
pany should consider the claimant’s 
desire for information such as to 
necessitate the matter being dealt 
with by their legal advisers. In his 
letter Mr. Druce gives dates furnished 
by the city office of the London 
Cemetery Company with reference to 
the ownership of vault No. 13610-H., 
in Highgate Cemetery. These dates 
are full of significance. They show 
that Herbert Druce was the pro- 
prietor of the vault in question on 
August 23rd, 1893. On October 12th, 
1897, the registered owner is Sidney 
George Druce, the son of the former 
litigant, showing that she succeeded 
in wresting possession of the disputed 
vault from its previous owner. The 
third date, December roth, 1898, is 
also important, for just previous to 
this the present claimant intervened 
in the former litigation, which resulted 
in the action being dropped,whereupon 
Herbert Druce again caused himself 
to be registered as the proprietor ; 
thus placing himself in a position to 
object, as he now does, to Mr. G. H. 
Druce’s application for the exhuma- 
tion. 

But putting aside the vexed ques- 
tion of exhumation, I will return to 
the other salient points in the claim- 
ant’s story, which appear to require 
fuller explanation than that afforded 
by Mr. Druce. These questions were 
made the subject of a discussion with 
Mr. Coburn, who is qualified to set 
at rest doubts which, apparently, 
had already occurred to those having 
the conduct of the proceedings. Il 
propose now to detail the result of 
that interview. 

The first point arises in 1816, when 
Lord John is stated to have married 
Miss Crickmer. At this date he was 
only sixteen years and one month 
old. Truly an extraordinary age at 
which to marry. 
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“This question,” says Mr. Coburn 
‘‘ is met with a picture of him painted 
beyond doubt during the period of 
his residence at Bury, and which 
represents him as being a man of not 
less than twenty-one years of age. 
This being so, in 1816 he must have 
presented the appearance of one much 
older than his real age. Then, again, 


-we have the fact that the chemist, 


Mr. Colk, was satisfied to enter into 
a bond representing that Druce was 
twenty-one years of age; moreover 
the minister accepted him as such. 
Accounts of his later life give no 
reason why he should not have been a 
precocious youth. His statement as 
tohis own age being more than twenty- 
one, finds a parallel in his other state- 
ment, that Miss Crickmer was over 
twenty-one years of age. This can 
be proved to be incorrect as she was 
at that date (1816) exactly sixteen 
years old, so that she also must have 
appeared older than she was. A 
portrait of her, contemporaneous with 
that of Lord John, gives the im- . 
pression of a lady considerably more 
than twenty-one. It is also significant 
that when registering the death of his 
wife, Druce represented her age as 
fifty-six, when, in fact, she was fifty- 
one, five years younger; this differ- 
ence being just sufficient to make his 
original statement, that she was 
twenty-one in 1816, a correct one.” 

A peculiar coincidence in connec- 
tion with this question of age is the 
personal appearance of the claimant’s 
son. He was a fully grown man at 
the age of fourteen, and is now, at 
sixteen, attracting considerable atten- 
tion “down under” on account of 
his physical prowess. The Sydney 
Bulletin, speaking of this young man, 
has the following humorous _para- 
graph :— 

‘** Melbourne strong-man Weber, 
who has left for a M.L. tour, has dis- 
covered an infant Hercules in one 
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Tommy Druce, who hails from 
Brighton, where Premier Bent grows 
cabbages in recess. Tommy is 14, 
but weighs 11st. and not an ounce of 
it spare flesh. Also he can raise a 
56lb. dumb bell with one hand and 
can throw most of Weber’s adult 
wrestling pupils with ease. Among 
other things, Druce 
is the alleged heir- 
presumptive of the 
Duchy of Portland, 
his father being in 
the Cold Country at 
the present time try- 
ing to persuade the 
House of Lords that 
it ought to move up 
and make room for 
him. Somebody 
ought to write to old 
man Druce and tell 
him to keep dark 
about his son. It 
would be mighty 
difficult to make 
people believe that 
a 14-year-old who 
can throw up 56lb. 
dumb - bells is a 
genuine member of 
the old_ noblesse. 
Druce has been born 
several centuries too 
late. In the good old 
days he could have 
walked into’ the 
House of Lords, and 
if anybody disputed 
his claim he could 
have degraded him 
to the rank of a com- 
moner by the simple process of 
throwing him out.” 

To return to my interview with 
Mr. Coburn, I asked for an explanation 
of a fact which, on the face of it, 
seemed a complete answer to Mr. 
Druce’s allegations—namely, ‘“ How 
do you account for Lord John Ben- 
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tinck’s name appearing in the Govern- 
ment Gazette as an officer in the Army 
in 1818? Mr. Druce, in his story, 
gives us to understand that in that 
year Lord John was living with his 
wife in Bury St. Edmunds.” 

“This point,” said Mr. Coburn, 
“T have thoroughly investigated, 
and I find that the 
appointment was a 
purely honorary 
one. In the Army 
he certainly was, 
and I have his first 
record of appear- 
ance, which was in 
April, 1819, when 
he was allowed a 
fee for taking part 
in a march of the 
troop to which he 
had been appointed, 
and this coincides 
exactly with the 
probable date of 
his disappearance 
from Bury. I take 
this date from a 
most reliable source 
—namely, from the 
official records of 
his residence there, 
followed immediate- 
ly by the record of 
his wife living by 
herself.” 

It is curious to 
note how such an 
apparently = incon- 
sistent feature of 
the story is, when 
investigated, power- 
fully corroborative of Mr. Druce’s 
allegations. Indeed, the appointment 
of Lord John to a commission in the 
Army was the most probable reason 
for his desertion of his  girl-wife. 
Who can tell what complications 
arose at that time? If Druce was 
Lord John Bentinck he had to invent 
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excuses for absenting himself from 
Bury, in order that he might carry 
out the duties assigned to him as an 
officer in the Army. However, it is 
not the intention in this article to 
indulge in speculations as to the 
probable actions dictated by the 
mind of an admittedly eccentric 
man, for nobody can hope to follow 
the workings of a brain so constituted. 

After his departure from Bury no 
traces of Druce can be found until he 
opens the Bazaar in 1835. This is a 
feature of the claim which gives rise 
to a most important question. After 
living the life ordinarily expected of 
him as Marquis from 1820 to 1835, 
why does he again assume the char- 
acter of Druce ? In answer to this 
question Mr. Coburn says: 

‘““The desire to escape from his 
surroundings, which as Marquis had 
become uncongenial, led him to seek 
again the seclusion of an incognito 
as far as the Bentincks were con- 
cerned. Why he should again adopt 
the name of Druce, and not another 
alias, may appear strange, but had 
he chosen another alias, he would 
only have escaped one difficulty to 
fall into another, even more fraught 
with danger. His new alias would 
completely deceive the Bentinck 
family, but his wife and her people 
would quickly discover him by the 
interest he desired to show in Fanny 
Druce, for whom his attachment 
seems to have revived about this 
time. Moreover, the inquiries which 
his wife and her relations would 
make might lead to his identity 
as Portland being shown.” 

Mr. Coburn is not clear in the 
latter part of this answer. What I 
think he means to convey is, that if 
Druce desired to get in touch with 
his family again, in order to give his 
personal attention to the upbringing 
of his daughter Frances, he would be 
courting most dangerous investiga- 


tions if he evinced such interest under 
afresh alias. His wife would naturally 
suspect that the name under which he 
had married her was an assumed one. 

‘* How could he open a business 
requiring such an immense capital 
without the active co-operation of his 
wealthy father ? As Marquis he 
would not have much money, and 
being on bad terms with the Bentinck 
family, they were not likely to come 
to his assistance.”’ 

‘‘He had made immense profits 
on the turf in connection with the 
syndicate composed of his brothers 
George and Henry, racing under the 
name of Bowes.” 

This answer of Mr. Coburn, which 
was brought forward by the claimant 


-in his story, is a very feasible explana- 


tion, for the brothers Bentinck brought 
to an end their horse-racing business 
in the early thirties. 

‘‘ Why should he, after coming into 
view again as Druce, show an interest 
in Fanny and George Druce, and 
completely neglect his wife ? ” 

‘‘ This is best answered in his own 
words to Mrs. Hamilton. ‘ My first 
wife was a beautiful woman, but she 
was all for self.’”’ 

What explanation can be given of 
his dual identity not even being 
suspected by such a person as his own 
valet Powell, who was with him for 
at least eleven years ? 

‘‘ The story told by Powell himself 
is a wonderful one, and leaves just 
the exact periods of unexplained 
absence sufficient to allow for the 
life of Druce. If the allegations of 
double identity were unsound here 
we would have found a complete 
answer. Supposing that Powell 
could have fixed long periods during 
which the Duke was present at Har- 
court House all day. This would 
have made it almost impossible for 
him to have acted during those periods 
as Druce. But ,here, at a crucial 
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point, we find the claimant’s story 
weathers the storm of doubt, for 
Powell describes how, for eleven 
years, the Duke never took a meal of 
any description during the hours of 
8 a.m. and 8 p.m., and we have it on 
good authority that it was between 
these hours—namely at mid-day— 
that Druce invariably lunched at the 
Bazaar, and always on a diet pre- 
cisely that of the Duke’s. Then, again, 
we are told by Powell that the con- 
struction of the Duke’s bed was such, 
that it would be impossible for any- 
one in the room to be able to tell 
whether he were occupying the bed 
or not, and the orders given to the 
servants were always such as to leave 
them ever in a position of doubt as to 
whether he were in Harcourt House 
or not, on any given day or time of 
day, or indeed for weeks together. 

‘“ Why, if Druce desired to remain 
unknown to his first family, should 
he have troubled to take up the 
education of his son George? We 
have the account of the claimant’s 
father being sent for on the return 
of the cruiser on which he was serving, 
and Druce fitting him up as became 
his station, and sending him to school 
for a while, and afterwards to the 
Nautical College at Yarmouth.” 

‘** Possibly he had in view for him 
a career at sea, which would be the 
most effectual means of disposing 
of him as a disturbing element, when 
he chose to drop the identity of 
Druce. This is exactly what hap- 
pened, for when George Druce saw 
the way in which his mother was 
being treated by his father, Thomas 
Charles Druce, he made his protest 
against it by refusing to accept the 
support of his father, and took to sea 
permanently, and when out in 
Australia, after his mother’s death, 
decided to remain there, although 
the prospects were by no means so 
inviting to a lad with less spirit, as 
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that of returning to England and 
living in idleness on Thomas Charles 
Druce’s great wealth.”’ 

“What is the reason for the under- 
ground passage from Harcourt House 
to the Baker Street Bazaar? If the 
Duke was sufficiently protected by 
his disguises, and the precautions 
taken at Harcourt House, against the 
servants tracing his movements, one 
would have thought that he would 
have been content without the colossal 
scheme of this passage.” | 

‘“* The answer is simply, there is the 
passage practically demonstrated to 
exist; and it will, of course, be con- 
clusively proved to do so. No reason 
whatever for its existence, “other 
than that put forward by us, can even 
be imagined. Furthermore, the use of 
it would completely explode any 
attempt to establish the fact that he 
went from the one house to the other, 
the first step naturally suggesting 
itself to anyone who suspected his 
identity seriously enough systemati- 
cally to watch him. For, once satis- 
fied that he was being watched,. he 
could puzzle the cleverest Sherlock 
Holmes, by turning up in the two 
places in such a way, that it would 
be impossible to believe any evidence 
pointing to the identity. The im- 
mense underground apartments con- 
structed at Welbeck by the ‘Invisible 
Prince,’ as he was known to the 
tenantry, bear witness to the fact 
that the fifth Duke had a mania for 
burrowing.” 

“Assuming that the identity of 
Thomas Charles Druce and the fifth 
Duke be established, in what position 
will the present holder of the title 
be, having regard to the Statute of 
Limitations ? Will he be able to 
plead the Statute as a bar to Mr. 
Druce’s claim ? ”’ 

‘““Onlv if he be in a position to 
show, and that conclusively, that he 
had not the least knowledge of 
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anything that could, by the widest 
stretch of imagination, suggest that 
the fifth Duke was married and left 
legitimate issue; and this I am 
satisfied he could by no means de- 
monstrate, for everything points the 
other way. If it be a fact that the 
fifth Duke was Druce, then the very 
records at Welbeck will bear reference 
to it, and if the common knowledge 
of which so many persons associated 
with Druce, and also those associated 
with the fifth Duke, speak so freely 
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English public would tolerate such a 
scandal ? If he had any fair-minded- 
ness at all the Duke would feel com- 
pelled to surrender what was mani- 
festly not his own. In any case the 
decision of the law courts as to the 
property being not recoverable, by 
reason of theStatute, would not in the 
least affect the devolution of the title 
of Duke which would be dealt with 
by the Committee of Privileges of the 
House of Lords in strict accordance 
with the facts.” 


WELBECK ABBEY. 


and confidently be established, then 
it would be impossible to assume 
that the present holder could have 
remained in ignorance of it up to 
twelve years ago, that is until 1894, 
and thus he cannot avail himself of 
the Statute. Moreover, if he could, 
by any possibility, successfully plead 
the Statute, what sort of position 
would he occupy if declared by the 
result of this action to be usurping 
the title and estates of another ? 
Is it likely that the justice-loving 


“With regard to the offer of 
£50,000, which was mentioned as 
having been made to Mr. G. H. Druce 
while in Australia, from whom do you 
suggest it emanated ? ” 

‘* As to that, it is impossible for me 
to say what happened on this side of 
the world. I speak but of what I 
personally know, which is that one 
of the largest firms of solicitors in 
Melbourne, in discussing the proposal 
made,that Mr. Druce should surrender 
his rights for that sum, said, I think 
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very significantly, ‘We wanted it 
accepted, but the fool would not take 
it.” I have not the least doubt that 
this firm regarded the offer as being 
one made in all seriousness, and one 
which might have been, and in their 
view should have been, accepted. 
This firm is one, in respect of whom 
it would be ridiculous to suppose that 
they could be guilty of such an action 
as trifling with their client, and they 
are much too clever to have been 
fooled themselves. Who made the 
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in conjunction with it, we have also 
to remember that some time before, 
an inquiry was set on foot by an 
eminent firm of solicitors, regarding 
the date of birth of the eldest son of 
George Hollamby Druce.”’ 

Before leaving Mr. Coburn, I asked 
him when, and on what lines, the 
action would be brought. Mr. Coburn 
considered it likely that action would 
be taken almost at once, but he was 
unable to speak with certainty, for 
the evidence necessarily entails an 
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offer to their agents here I cannot 
say, but one may be very sure that 
whoever it was took good care that 
it was made in such a way that it 
could not be traced to its real pro- 
poser. I must leave the reader to 
supply the probabilities as to its 
source. Whom, I may ask, did it 
interest, to keep Mr. G. H. Druce 
from commencing the campaign now 
so fairly launched? What sort of 
interest must it have been to make 
such an offer a possibility ? Taken 


immense amount of preparation by 
the solicitors of the Company, Messrs. 
Spyer and Sons, of 65, London Wall, 
E.C., before they could be in a posi- 
tion to submit a case to Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs, K.C., who has been retained on 
behalf of the company. Mr. Coburn 
was satisfied, however, that the com- 
mencement of the action was only a 
matter of a few weeks. ‘“ As to the 
question ‘on what lines,’ that,” said 
Mr. Coburn, “is for Mr. Isaacs to 
decide.” 
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The fact that Mr. Rufus Isaacs 
has been satisfied to accept a retainer 
lor the company speaks volumes in a 
case of this kind. The allegations of 
the claimant are one of two things— 
absolutely true, or absolutely false. 
There is no middle course. Before 
allowing his name to be associated 
professionally in such a case as this 
one will present, if the position is 
found to be hopelessly untenable, it 
may be taken for granted that one 
whose professional reputation is a 
household — word 
would at least satis- 
fv himself by some 
soft of inquiry 
that he was not 
assisting in = an- 
other  Tichborne 
imposition. What 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs’ 
opinion may be 
on the facts pre- 
sented to him we 
can only speculate 
upon; but as the 
opinion of several 
members of the 
Bar is that astrong 
prima facte case 
is made out, there 
is little to fear in 
the way of an ad- 
verse decision from 
him. In fact, it 
is rather with a 
view to obtaining 
the surest advice as to the method of 
presentation of, and the use they are 


to make of the evidence, that Mr: 


Druce’s company are consulting 
Mr. Rufus [saacs. They look upon 
the coincidence of his opinion (as to 
the merits of the claim) with the 
opinions already favourably expressed 
as a foregone conclusion. The effect, 
however, of such an expression of 
opinion from such a quarter would 
be to satisfy the public judgment, 
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OF THE DUKEDOM OF PORTLAND. 
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and it will be awaited with much 
interest. 

If Mr. Isaacs’ opinion is favourable 
to Mr. Druce’s case so much the 
better, but even in the event of it 
not being so the claimant is deter- 
mined that an action shall be brought. 
It is inconceivable that there was no 
connection between Thomas Charles 
and the fifth Duke of Portland. It 
is possible that they were not one 
aud the same person, but that they 
did not, for some hidden reason, mas- 
querade in- each 
other’s character, 
is beyond belief. 

Even if there 
were two separate 
men, and each 
agreed to live at 
certain times the 
life of the other, 
it would not solve 
the mystery of 
Thomas Charles 
Druce’s origin, 
neither would it 
account for him 
being buried with- 
out a medical cer- 
tificate as to the 
cause of his death. 

Assuming that 
the fifth Duke cf 
Portland did mas- 
querade as Thomas 
Charles Druce, con- 
fusion may rest 
in the minds of some as to the 1elation- 
ship in which the present holder of 
the title and the claimant theicto 
stand in respect to the Bentinck 
family. The genealogical tree here 
given will show that if Mr. Diuce’s 
allegations are facts, he alone has a 
claim to the Dukedom by reason of 
his more direct descent. In order 
to simplify the table, all names not 
bearing on the present action have 
been omitted. 
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WILLIAM BENTINCK. 
First Duke. 
(1680—1728) 


HENRY BENTINCE 
Second Duke. 
(1728—1762) 


WILLIAM HENRY BENTINCK. 
Third Duke. 


sae 809) 


WILLIAM HENRY CAVENDISH SCOTT. 
Fourth Duke. 


(1809—1854) 


| WILLIAM CHARLES AUGUSTUS CAVENDISH, 
By his second wife, Anne, 
Daughter of Marquis Wellesley. 


WILLIAM JOHN CAVENDISH BENTINCK Scott (alias T. C. Druce). 


Fifth Duke 
(1854—1879) 
| 


(Married on Oct. 19, 1816, to Elizabeth Crickmer) | 
| 


| 
GEORGE DRUCE (1819—18835). 


GEORGE HOLLAMBY DRUCE 
The Claimant. 


Recently Mr. Druce spoke to me 
about a matter, which, if true, is 
worthy of comment. He stated that 
at the time of the previous litigation, 
a railway company paid the sum of 
{100,000 into court. This money 
was in payment of some ground which 
the railway company desired to take 
over, as they were empowered to do 
under the terms of the charter granted 
to them. Now this ground was part 
of some property left under the will 
of the late fifth Duke of Portland. So 
this action of the railway company 1s 
important, for it shows that the legal 
advisers of the company considered 
that the ownership of the property 
is open to question. Further than 
this, Mr. Druce states that this 
money has never been claimed on 
behalf of the present Duke. Now 
£100,000 is {£100,000 all the world 
over, and even a wealthy man like 


FRANCES ELIZABETH 
(1821—1903). 


ARTHUR CHARLES CAVENDISH 


| 
| 


WILLIAM JOHN ARTHUR 
CHARLES JAMES CAVENDISII 
Sixth Duke 
(Present holder of the title). 


the present Duke would feel the loss 
of such a huge sum of money, and if 
his agents saw their way clear to 
assert their principal’s right in that 
direction, they would have done so 
long ago. But it is in proving that 
right wherein their difficulty lies. 
If the money was claimed on behalf 
of the Duke, the fact would, as in all 
similar cases, be advertised, in order 
that if anyone had cause to dispute 
the claimant’s right to the money in 
question, he or she might compel the 
claimant to prove his right, and this 
the reader may feel assured Mr. Druce 
would compel the Duke to do. He 
would immediately enter a caveat 
calling upon the Duke to show reasons 
why he was entitled to the money. 
This would be tantamount to asking 
the Duke to prove that he was the 
heir to the late fifth Duke: thereby 
reversing the order of things, by 
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placing the Duke on the offensive 
and Mr. Druce on the defensive, a 
state of affairs which would please 


TABLE OF APPEARANCES 


Fifth Duke of Portland. 


1800 to 1816.—Plenty of records of the 
Marquis, then known as Lord John. 


1816 to 1819.—No records of appearance 
of Marquis. 


1819.—Appears on Army Pay Sheets. 


1819 to 1835.—Plenty of records of the 
Marquis, 


1835 to 1864.—Lives a hermit-like exist- 
ence. 


1864.—Sudden activity. Commences 
burrowing Operations at Welbeck., 


1879.—Death. 


- 


Truly a remarkable table of coincidences. 
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Mr. Druce very much, but which, 
on that account, is not likely to come 
to pass. 


AND DISAPPEARANCES. 


Thomas Charles Druce. 


1816.—No trace whatsoever of 
Chas. Druce. 


1800 to 
Thos. 


1816 to 1819.—Lives with his wife in 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


1819.—Disappears from Bury St. Edmunds 


1819 to 1835.—No records of Druce. 


1835 to 1864.—Carries on the Baker Street 
Bazaar. 


1864.—Death (2) of T. C. Druce. | 


1866 to 1869.—Fitful glimpses of T. C. 
Druce, certified by witnesses, 


At a glance it can be seen 


how the disappearance of the one character leads to the appearance of the 


other. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF BERKSHIRE 


By ROBERT BARR 


I wonder if any poet 
has ever sung the pecu- 
liarities of the slip car- 
riage. There are many 
lessons to be learned by a close obser- 
vation of its habits, provided you 
approach the subject with a calm, 
well-balanced mind, instead of taking 
a heedless, superficial view, as did the 
impetuous person who, as the train 
was moving off, precipitated himself 
into my compartment, just when I 
was settling myself down to enjoy the 
journey alone. I'll tell you about him 
later on. First, I must fling off a few 
serious reflections on the nature and 
habits of the slip-carriage. 

To the careless looker-on, the slip- 
carriage seems no different from any 
other. It appears to be an integral 
portion of the train, but the close 
observer notices that the train 1s 
complete without it. The guard’s 
van should end a properly constituted 
train, but the slip-carriage is attached 
to the rear of the guard’s van. During 
the first part of the swift journey the 
passenger in the slip-carriage may be 
lulled into believing that he actually 
belongs to the train, for there flashes 


A Slip 
Trip. 


past him those romantically beautiful 
patent medicine sign-boards with 
which an artistic nation decorates its 
landscapes. We go roaring through 
important stations, which we fling 
contemptuously behind us, for slip- 
carriages are attached only to long- 
distance expresses. Through trains 
scorn a way station, no matter how 
imposing its buildings may be, how 
many its platforms, or how intricate 
its sidings. This swaggering insolence 
of the big train communicates itself 
to the passenger, who rises to a self- 
importance unobtainable on an oft- 
stopping local. We glitter past the 
locals, and feel a pity for the season- 
ticket holders cowering there, for we 
are on a train where no season-tickets 
apply. If the voyager in the slip- 
carriage permits himself to indulge in 
this exultation, so eminently proper 
for passengers further forward, some- 
thing happens which reduces him to 
his actual level. Even if he is reading 
a newspaper he becomes subtly aware 
that a thrill of energy has somehow 
vanished. Glancing out of the win- 
dow, the advertisements appear to be 
passing as rapidly as ever, yet never- 
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theless some virtue has gone out of 
the car. Its soul has departed, and 
if he lowers the glass and looks for- 
ward, he will see the reason. The 
throat of speed has been cut, and 
vitality is oozing from the wound. 
The guard has pulled a bolt or jerked 
a lever, and instantly the slip car is 
abandoned. The express goes thun- 
dering on, the gap between it and the 
slip-coach is widening and widening. 
We slip-car passengers slow down, and 
slow down, and slow down, then en- 
counter the final humiliation, when a 
man in a signal box throws over the 
points and shunts us from the main 
line to a side track that brings us to 
a stop at a neglected platform. The 
life of the slip-car is ended, and we 
hear the cry of “All change!” It 
seemed to me, as I deserted the de- 
funct, that a poet might make some- 
thing of this subject, for there are 
men whose lives are like unto the slip- 
carriage. They are whirled through 
the world with an energy not their 
own; they become conceited and 
think they are doing it all. Un- 
expectedly someone yanks a lever, and 
the derelict is run on to the siding of 
failure. He is off the main line, and— 
oh, hang it all! I can’t moralise 
worth a penny piece. So I'll leave the 
theme to whomsoever likes to pick it 
up and make something of it. I’m 
sure there’s a moral lying somewhere 
about, if the poet will only take the 
trouble to find it. ? 


On the 12.35 train 


The from Paddington there 
Impetuous is a_ slip-carriage at- 
Passenger. tached, which — slows 


down at the ancient 
town of Newbury, in Berkshire. I 
had determined to investigate Berk- 
shire ; too long have I neglected it, 
hitherto associated in my mind with 
hogs ; or if attention is paid to the 
peculiar method of pronouncing the 
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name, the county might be supposed 
to be a home of lost dogs. The long 
train was moving from the long plat- 
form, and I was just settling down to 
the comfort of a compartment to my- 
self, when a frantic man, encumbered 
with a hand-bag, raced wildly along | 
the planks, unheeding the cries of 
warning from the officials, flung open 
the door, flung in his bag, and finally 
flung himself sprawling on top of it. 
His general air of unreserve caused 
me to surmise that he was in a hurry ; 
so I assisted by getting out of his way 
and closing the door to stop the 
draught ; for we were now flying over 
that maze of metals which decorates 
the northern environs of Paddington 
station. For the moment, at least, 
he was free from the exaction of the 
forty shillings to which his impetuosity 
had rendered him liable, according to 
the by-laws and regulations of the 
Great Western Railway Company. 
The belated passenger, breathing 
quickly and heavily, picked himself 
up, placed his bag in the rack, sat 
down, threw his hat on the seat, and 
mopped his brow. Excitement made 
him communicative, even with a man 
to whom he had not been introduced. 

“By Jove!” he panted, “ that 
was a close shave.” 

“Yes, it was,” I admitted. 

** I’ve had the most accursed luck,”’ 
he went on. ‘“‘ The cabman took a 
wrong turning, came on a street that 
was up, and we lost fully seven 
minutes getting on our right road 
again. There were so many vehicles 
in the station ahead of us that I had 
to get out almost at Praed Street, and 
run for the booking office, lugging this 
bag. There was a cordon of the most 
deliberate people in London ahead of 
me getting tickets, but, thank good- 
ness, I just made it. After all, the 
main thing is to get the train, isn’t 
ite 

“The rule for success in life is 
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embodied in your remark,”’ I replied 
sententiously. 

‘* Yes,” he smiled, beginning to get 
his breath again, and finishing the 
mopping of his brow. ‘One looks 
back on a run of ill-luck with different 
feelings than he endured while en- 
countering it.’’ Then, as if he had 
boasted before he was out of the wood, 
an expression of anxiety came into 
his eyes, as he asked : 

‘This is the Marlborough train, 
isn’t it 2?” 

“It is, and it isn’t,” I replied 
solemnly. 

‘“ What do you mean by that ? ”’ he 
inquired, with a tremor of fear in his 
voice. 

“* Well, you see, the forward part of 
the train undoubtedly goes to Marl- 
borough, but we are in a slip-carriage 
which is abandoned at Newbury. So 
you see, you are attached to the Marl- 
borough train, but not of it, if I make 
myself clear.”’ 

There ensued a few moments of 
tense silence, during which his eyes 
grew larger and larger. Then he 
burst forth into a torrent of impreca- 
tion such as I had never been privi- 
leged to hear before. No university 
with which I am acquainted could 
instil artificially into a man such 
command of language. It seemed to 
be a natural gift. He cursed the 
London County Council for having 
the roads up, and the stupidity of the 
cabman in taking the wrong turning, 
and the leisureliness of the cordon at 
the ticket office. He cursed the 
Great Western Railway in all its main 
lines and branches, together with the 
routes over which it has _ running 
powers. I sat opposite in silence, 
rapt in envious admiration. Perhaps 
my intense gaze had ultimately the 
effect of helping to quell the storm, 
and the man seemingly began to 
realise that this greatest show on 
earth was being performed before a 
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complete stranger who hadn’t even 
paid the price of admission. 

““T really beg your pardon,” he 
said at last, “ but the consequence of 
this final mishap will be disastrous to 
me.” 

‘* So I gathered from your remarks, 
and if you talk like that because you 
will have to walk ten yards, I couldn’t 
help wondering what you would have 
said if you had missed the train.” 

““Missed the train!” he cried. 
“Confound it, I have missed the 
train! I have a most important 
appointment at Marlborough at three 
o’clock. What do you mean by 
saying that all I have to do is to walk 
ten yards ? ”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t take the liberty of 
suggesting you should do it, but if I 
had to be in Marlborough by three 
o’clock, I’d get out of this carriage at 
Reading, which is our first stop, walk 
ten yards, and get into the Marl- 
borough train.” 

He looked at me fixedly for a few 
moments, a frown deepening on his 
brow as he did so. Then he ejacu- 
lated the short word “Oh!” took a 
newspaper from his pocket, shook it 
out with almost unnecessary violence, 
and began to read, which enlightening 
occupation he continued until we 
reached Reading. In spite of the 
useful information I had so freely 
bestowed upon him, he _ seemed 
offended, and did not say good-bye 
when he left the slip at our first and 
only stop. Besides this, he allowed 
the door to remain open as he had 
done when he came in. I do not 
know his name, and probably shall 
never learn it; but I think he lacks 
poise, and also information regarding 
the running of trains. 


During the Civil War 
there were two battles 
fought at Newbury, but 
as the dispute has since 


Along the 
Kennet. 
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been settled by arbitration, I shall not 
stir up strife by making further men- 
tion of the contests. Later there was 
an unrecorded unpleasantness be- 
tween an inn-keeper and myself, the 
host thinking he could equalise mat- 
ters by making high charges counter- 
balance low fare. Inn-keepers are 
warned to be on the look-out when I 
am abroad; else, as the poet says, 
they may entertain a demon un- 
awares. I made three excursions 
from Newbury, west, south, and 
north, and as I returned eastward I 
may claim to have boxed the 
compass as well as the inn-keeper. 
Of course, when I speak of boxing, 
I refer to the verbal variety. 
I am not a pugilist. There is 
little use in raising fists to an 
opponent when you can paralyse him 
-with talk. The lesson in language 
afforded me by the man who had 
tumbled into the slip-carriage being 
still fresh in my mind, came in handy 
during my discussion with the inn- 
keeper. 

The town of Newbury, however, 
interested me much. There are 
several old buildings worth looking at, 
and the river Kennet flows through 
the place, giving more power to the 
elbow of several ancient water-mills, 
and there are walks alongside the 
stream, and in places the water laps 
the ancient walls of the houses in 
quite a Venice-like way. Eight miles 
or so west of Newbury lies the plea- 
sant village of Hungerford, in the 
broad valley of the Kennet. The 
Kennet, the Avon, and the Dun, all 
clear water streams, unite at Hunger- 
ford—hence the leading inn of the 
place is called the ‘‘ Three Swans,” 
instead of the “‘ Swan,” as it might 
have been named if only one river 
flowed through the place. The 
‘*Three Swans” is a charming old 
hostelry, whose courtyard has fre- 
quently been pictured by artists 
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more or less noted. I was allotted a 
room overlooking the courtyard, and 
sometimes I was able to find this 
chamber, but at others I had to call 
for help and a guide. The ‘ow- 
ceilinged passage diversified itself with 
unexpected steps here and there, that 
always took me by surprise in the 
gloom. A quiet and peaceful inn is 
the “* Three Swans,” and the talk in 
its public-room during the evening is 
almost invariably about fishing, for 
the waters hereabout are of world- 
wide fame for their trout. I know no 
more pleasant occupation for an idler 
than to lean over the stone balustrade 
of the ancient bridge, and watch the 
fish, heads up-stream, swaying gently 
in the swift, clear current, and I may 
add that this occupation is much less 
expensive than endeavouring to catch 
them with rod and line. 

Reaching Hungerford on the Mon- 
day which follows the second Sunday 
after Easter, a man incurs consider- 
able danger, for on Hock Monday, as 
this day is called, the women have the 
privilege of binding the men up in 
strong cords. A captious person may 
observe that women have always had 
this privilege every day throughout 
the year, although the cords are in- 
visible ; but in Hungerford they use 
the actual rope. On Tuesday, the 
commoners are assembled at eight 
o’clock in the morning to elect a con- 
stable. Absentees are fined a penny, 
and if they cannot pay this coin they 
forfeit their right of fishing for the 
coming year. An ancient horn is 
blown tosummon the commoners. It 
was John of Gaunt who endowed the 
burghers with their fishing rights, and 
I was told that the burghers are now 
restricted to three days a week; so 
they would appear to have allowed 
their privilege to lapse in days gone 
by. Indeed, they do not seem to 
exercise to any great extent the fish- 
ing boon—perhaps because it doesn’t 
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cost them anything, and are not 
nearly so enthusiastic over this sport 
as are those outsiders who have to 
pay a good number of pounds a year 
to enjoy the angling. John of Gaunt 
also left the town a drinking-horn, to 
inculcate principles of temperance. 
This must not be confused with the 
horn that is blown on Hock Tuesday, 
which bears the date 1634. The 
drinking horn is not used till after the 
election of the constable. 


Returning to New- 
bury early in the morn- 
ing, I struck off south, 
climbed a hill, and came 
upon a broad, high heath, with a 
straight road running through it, 
which takes a pedestrian so long to 
traverse that he sees a_ peculiar 
significance in the tavern sign at the 
other end of Crookham Common, 
which shows the world this phrase, 
‘‘The Traveller’s Friend.” Alongside 
this long road, on the patches of 
green among the gorse, little red flags 
indicated the meandering of a golf 
course. I watched people in red 
jackets engaged in their favourite 
pastime, and, inspired by the breezes 
of the common, though unable to 
write a poem all by myself, I never- 
theless changed one word in a nursery 
rhyme to make it fit the occasion: a 
verse which I trust will be adopted 
officially by all the golf clubs of this 
country. It runs as follows :— 

““T Jost a dear little ball 

As I played on the heath one day, 

And I searched for it more than a 

week, 

But never could find where it lay.” 

The red jackets were searching for 
balls rather than playing the game, 
as the saying is. 

- | was glad to make the acquaintance 
of the “ Traveller’s Friend,” and the 
landlord poured forth beer and infor- 
mation, two commodities I always 


‘* Over the 
Border.”’ 


THE IDLER 


expect from an inn-keeper, and one of 
which I pay for. He found I was 
making for the village of Brimpton, 
which the map shows to be situated 
between the river Kennet and the 
smaller river Enbourne ; so I confided 
to the landlord my hope that I should 
find some picturesque watermills 
thereabout. He told me, however, 
that if I were on the search for water- 
mills, Brimpton would prove a dis- 
appointment, but at Kingsclere there 
were no less than four water-mills. 
Kingsclere, he added, was over the 
border in Hampshire, and he added 
that it was four miles or thereabouts 
away, although my legs did not agree 
with him about the distance after they 
had attained the place. I had seena 
sign-post a mile or two back on the 
heath, with the word ‘‘ Kingsclere”’ on 
it ; but as life is short, and as I hate to 
retrace my steps, I asked if it weren’t 
possible to reach Kingsclere more 
directly across the country. He re- 
plied that this was the simplest thing 
in the world. 

“You enter by that white gate, a 
hundred yards back, which looks as if 
it were the gate of a private lane, but 
is instead a public footpath. You 
keep on past the house, turn to the 
right at the top of the hill, and to 
the left when you reach the bottom, 
pass through the wood, turn to the 
right again, and keep along the fence, 
turn to the left, across two fields, and 
diagonally across a third, then you 
come to a wooden bridge over the 
Enbourne, keep past the houses until 
you come to the by-road, turn to the 
right, then take the first turning to the 
left, and again the first turning to the 
left, afterwards to the right, and then 
inquire.” 

‘* Yes,” I replied, “‘ that seems easy 
enough, but I think I'll have another 
glass of beer before I tackle the pro- 
blem.”’ 

I finally found the bridge, after 
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much wallowing through much 
marshy, low-lying land, interspersing 
my travel with a good deal of trespass, 
for I met no one who could tell me 
the way. The Enbourne is a beau- 
tiful name, and the Enbourne a 
beautiful stream, a brunette, if one 
may call her so, as the Kennet is a 
blonde. The Kennet is crystal clear, 
but the Enbourne, although quite 
_transparent, has a charming brownish 
tinge, as if somewhere it touched peat 
on the way down. 

I shall not harrow the reader’s soul 
by an account of my tramp of at 
least a hundred and fifteen miles 
before I achieved Kingsclere. The 
river 1s the boundary between Hamp- 
shire and Berkshire; and without 
boasting, I think I took every wrong 
turning that was available in the two 
counties, so that by the time I reached 
Kingsclere I was hungry enough to 


eat a Hampshire sheep or a Berkshire 


hog. I was so lucky as to encounter 
an excellent inn, to which the pro- 
prietor of the “ Traveller’s Friend ”’ 
had recommended me. This was the 
** Swan,” the chief hotel of the place, 
and after I had finished lunch, I am 
sure the inn-keeper had to telegraph 
for further supplies. IKingsclere is far 
from any railway, and I found myself 
in a village the like of which I had 
never before seen. The short grass 
of the surrounding downs makes the 
district an ideal place for the training 
of race-horses, and Kingsclere, like 
Lambourne, which I was to. see 
next day, owes whatever prosperity 
it possesses to the delicate-limbed, 
graceful animal that we lose our money 
on. The little stream that drives the 
four water-mills rises pure and clear 
from the downs at the back of the 
village, and is a full-grown river from 
the start; Clere, I beheve, it ts 
named, and clear is its nature. And 
so back to Newbury by the main 
road in the evening, and mighty glad 
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was I to see the town from the top of 
the hill, and know I had to descend 
rather than climb to reach it. All 
the pubs. I passed seemed to be called 
either the ‘‘ Plough,” the “ Harrow,” 
or the ‘‘ Labourer’s Arms,” and I 
thought there was room for another 
named the ** Traveller's Legs.” 


My third and. last 
“Button ! excursion from Newbury 
bution! who's was to the odd village 
got the of Lambourne, just be- 
button ?”” yond which rises the odd 
little river of that name. 
When all other streams are full in 
winter, it runs dry, and when other 
streams are nearly dry, it gets full. 
A single line railway runs for thirteen 
miles from Newbury to Lambourne, 
stopping at lovely little hamlets on the 
way. Ever since the advent of rail- 
ways villages far removed from the 
line believe that prosperity will re- 
turn to them if once they get a loco- 
motive into the place. These hopes 
are usually falsified, and I do not 
know that Lambourne is morc pros- 
perous now that two railway carriages 
run there several times a day. Some- 
how Lambourne seems at the end of 
all things, and it certainly is at the 
end of the railway and the stream. 
Circumstances over which I had no 
control prevent me from giving an 
adequate description of Lambourne. 
My mind was filled with anxiety 
during my brief stay in the place, and 
although I had both pen and pencil in 
my waistcoat pocket, I was prevented 
from taking any notes. 

The other day I visited the old 
town of Rye, and entered the shop of 
Mr. Lancaster, in the High Street, 
whose windows exhibited a great 
many antiquities. The proprietor is 
a collector of various ancient things. 
and in our talk he suddenly shot at 
me the question : ** Are you interested 
in buttons ? ” 
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I gasped, and all but tottered. 

“I have got one of the finest 
collections of buttons in the kingdom,”’ 
said Mr. Lancaster, “‘ and I can show 
you some real curiosities among 
them.” 

‘* Please don’t,” I pleaded. “ The 
only curios I care to collect are sove- 
reigns of the time of Edward VII.,” 
so this brings me back to Lambourne, 
which shall always be associated in 
my mind with buttons. 

In springing with youthful eager- 
ness aboard the little train in New- 
bury station a button snapped off. 

“Ah,” said I to myself, “‘I shall 
have to be careful. One button must 
now do the duty of two, therefore, my 
boy, you will be wise to walk sedately, 
that no extra strain be placed on an 
already overburdened button.” 

In the smoking carriage I became 
interested in overhearing the con- 
versation indulged in by a number of 
young men who were going to Lam- 
bourne to play football. Football isa 
game I do not understand, but, 
nevertheless, some of the aspirations 
of these athletic youngsters came 
across the aisle and infected me so 
much that I began to wish the en- 
thusiastic contingent from Newbury 
would win, and thus I forgot all 
about the lone button standing guard 
in its place of dire need. When we 
reached Lambourne, the young foot- 
ballers rushed heedlessly out of the 
train, to be greeted by cheers from 
the waiting delegation, and I, foolishly 
enthused, sprang to my feet, when 
flip! Off went the second button ! 
I paused in my mad career, thrust 
my hands in my pockets, and knew 
I dare not remove them until I 
met a tailor. 

The cheering crowd went off to the 
football field, and I walked carefully 
up the main street of Lambourne in 
the other direction. Now, Lam- 
bourne has two main streets, if I 
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may risk a bull by saying so, which 
cross each other at right angles. The 
road from the station, until you come 
to the ancient church at the inter- 
section of the highways, is perhaps 
a quarter of a mile long. For all I 
know, the streets may contain many 
ancient and picturesque houses, but 
I was looking for a sign, “ Tailor 
and Outfitter,’ or words to that 
effect. There seemed to be every- 
thing under the sun in Lambourne 
that a man didn’t want, but no 
tailor’s sign greeted me. Up one 
thoroughfare and down another I 
wandered until I found that my sus- 
picious action had drawn upon me 
the attention of the lone policeman of 
Lambourne, who stood in the square, 
where he had a view down every 
road of the place. I walked up to 
the policeman and asked him to direct 
me to a tailor’s shop. He replied 
coldly that the whole population of 
the place except himself, had gone to 
the football match. 

““ Have the tailors all gone?” I 
asked in despair. 

‘* There is only one tailor in town,” 
he replied, “‘ and he lives in an alley. 
We'll see if he is at home,”’ and so he 
kindly led me down one street and 
up another, then along an alley, but, 
alas, the shop was closed. The tailor 
was probably cheering the Lambourne 
champions. 

““T am very sorry,’ 
sympathetic policeman. 

“So am I,” I replied. 

I should like to have given him the 
price of a drink, but I dare not re- 
move my hands from my pockets. 
Thanking him, I walked somewhat 
stiffly away, and he stood looking 
after me ; then, seeming to locate the 
trouble, he shouted— 

‘“ Hey, why not try safety-pins ? ”’ 

The suggestion was an inspiration, 
and I beg to certify that three safety- 
pins are as good as a button any day. 
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ADVERTISEMENIS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
WITHOUT A DARK ROOM 


There is an idea that photography can be practised only by those 
possessing considerable knowledge of its technical details; that it is a 
difficult, messy and costly pastime, requiring a dark room. How 
erroneous is this idea, so far as the Kodak method is concerned, is 
conclusively shown in the new and attractive Kodak Book, which 
now that the Spring is here, with its bright days and open air life 
should be read by all in search of a pleasing and profitable pastime. 


THE RODAKRK METHOD 


is synonymous with light and elegant apparatus at a moderate cost, 
daylight loading and changing, daylight developing and printing, and 
simple operations which can be mastered by anybody in a few minutes. 
WRITE TO-DAY for the KODAK BOOK. 
32 Pages. 50 Illustrations. Sent Free. 


Kodak, Limited, 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.6. 


Branches: 96, Bold Street, Liverpool ; 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 
59, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, F.C. ; 115, Oxford Street, W. ; 
171-173, Regent Street. W. ; and 40, Strand, London, W.C. ; and all Dea'ers. 
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PRIZE of 25s. will be divided between 
the most successful competitors every 
month (in proportion as ‘‘ Chicot”’ 
shall decide), and an extra prize of 
15s. will be given to the most success- 

ful competitor at the end of each half-year. 

1.—One mark will be scored for each light 
correctly solved. 

2.—No competitor may gain two monthly 
or two half-yearly prizes consecutively. 

3.—If five (or less) competitors gain an equal 
number of marks, the prize will be divided. 
Ifmore than five are equal, Special Acrostics 
will be set. 

_4.—Every competitor must adopt a pseu- 
donym, which must always be accompanied 
by real name and address. 

_§.—Only one alternative may be sent in for 
each light. ‘‘ Chicot’s’”’ decision must in all 
cases be considered final. 

6.—Every competitor must enclose the hca1- 
ing of this page (i.e., the words ‘‘ May ‘Idler’ 
Acrosti:s "’) a3 coupon, or no marks will be 
awarded. 

7.—All answers must be addressed to 
‘‘Chicot,”’ THE IDLER Offices, 33, Henrietta 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., and must reach 
the office‘on or before the morning of Thursday, 
May 1oth. No marks can be given: for late 
answers. 
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ACROSTIC I. 


On summer eves its light in green 
Dim country lanes is often seen. 


r. Initial uprights will display 
This ardent heat, this colour gay. 


2. A plaintive movement moves us here 
To shed a melancholy tear. 


3. Reversed, an ornamental kind 
Of architecture you will find. 


4. Half of it but a single pate doth hide ; 
Whole many heads with shelter may 
provide. 


ACROSTIC I. 


Such energetic beings score 
In every Jand beneath the sun; 
They're known to catch, if nothing more. 
The Finals of Acrostic One. 


tr. ° There is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
we often state, 


“TDLER” ACROSTICS 


‘Which taken at the flood "—the flood 
is past. You come too late. 


2. A kind of crib—and very good to eat. 


3. This gives out rays of light and rays of 
heat. 


4. A foot, disjoined, and yet 1s handed 
down. 


. “Fifth ’ is a leather of world-wide re- 
nown. 


oa 


ACROSTIC III. 
The “First” of April help to bring 
The “Last” of May. So children sing. 


1. To woman still refused by man. ’Tis 
clear 

The meekest one must lose her temper 
here. 


te 


. Spiral and winding. Jumbled you will 
see 


A room without a fire decidedly. 


3. Its sweetness on the desert air 
It wastes, for no man’s here 
To smell it. When one comes, a seat 
Be-cushioned doth appear. 


4. Now we retire—with dignity, I hope. 
5. And now we dry, though I most surely 
see 


A creature shy of water and of soap. 


6. Now we come back, or gather a fruit- 
tree. 


7. You these perhaps through these 
Can see with greater ease. 


SOLUTIONS OF APRIL ACROSTICS, 


I. ; 
F FERRET T 
A ANA(CARD) A 
I INDIVIDUAL L 
R RANGE E 
Y SYZYGY S 


Notes.—(3) ‘‘In the end” is 
consisting of two. (5) Reversed. 


of new moon. 


dual," 
The period 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Health, Beauty 8 Comfort 


‘HE abnormally stout person possesses neither perfect health nor 
unblemished beauty, and can scarcely know what comfort 1s. 
Yet health, beauty. and comfort are within the reach of any fat 
person who elects to follow a consistent course of the simple, easy, pleasant 
and entirely harmless Antipon treatment, which has the additional virtue 
of being comparatively inexpensive. Good health alone is a_ priceless 
possession, but after suffering for years from the distressing affliction of 
obesity, renewed physical comfort is indeed a great blessing, not to speak 
of the recovery of beauty of form, of restored strength and vigour. Antipon 
will perform this wonderful work when all the old-time remedies for cor- 
pulency have proved abortive. The treatment permits of no noxious 
drugs, no enfeebling dietary restrictions, no exhausting exercises. Antipon 
and good food—there is the whole secret! As the patient rapidly 
regains slender, natural proportions he (or she) as rapidly regains strength 
and vitality. Antipon is a tonicand a fat-absorbent in one. It promotes 
a keen appetite, and requires what assistance that appetite will give in 
nourishing the body, enriching the blood, solidifying the muscles, increas- 
ing the nerve force, stimulating and vitalising the whole system. Atter 
a course of Antipon one possesses the buoyant spirits and the mental and 
physical energy of youth. There is no trouble about it—just an occa- 
sional draught of a pleasant liquid, containing no ingre dient save healthful 
and harmless vegetable substances ; that is all, except of course, the proper 
observance of hygienic conditions. A day and a night after beginning the 
course, there will be a reduction of 80z. to 3lb., and afterwards a sure and 
certain daily decrease until normal conditions of weight and dimensions 
are restored, when the doses may be abandoned. ‘The cure is lasting, as 
the tendency to excessive fat-development is destroyed. Health, beauty 
and comfort are assured. Hundreds of grateful men and women have 
written to say so. You will say so, too, if you try Antipon. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by chemists, stores, 
etc.; or should any difficulty arise, may be had (on sending amount) 
post free, privately packed, direct from the sole ,manufacturers, The 
Antipon Company, 13, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Colonial Readers of ‘‘The Idler” will be glad t> know that Antipon is stocked by Wholesale Druggists 
South Africa, Canada, India, etc., and may always be obtained 
in Australasia, South A through a local Chemist or Stores. by ordering 
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Il, 


DIADEM NI 
AMBIGU(OUS) U 
NEW(S) S$ 
CHARIVARI I 
EE EPITONIC C 
Notres.—(1) Diadem spider, the common 
garden spider, so-called from its markings. 
(2) *’Ous ’’== ‘sou’? jumbled. (5) Contains 
‘ton.’ Entonic also allowed. 


OAeS 


Ill. 
S SUNF(LOWER) F 
UO OPERA A 
C CANVAS S$ 
I IRISH H{ 
E IMPALPABLE I 
T TORNADO O 
Y YOJAN N 
NoTES.—(5) Reversed, Imp, alp, able. 


(6) Torn-ado. 
tance. 

Full marks (17) have been scored by Altcar, 
Carlo, Chapm, Cleek, Co.licil; Cuthbert, Davus, 
Doune, Houx, Is, Jonben, Leoma, Me, Mersey, 
Metro, Tinker, Tomwin, Trim, Yam, Zenda, 
Zimmy. 16 marks by Ago, Apple, Aston, Bob, 
Candun, Coclic, Decanus, Deutsch, Gazeka, 
Inver Bly, Ko, Kwytrite, Lettice, Ouard, 
Pecker, Ruskin, Sarp, Strat, Tau, Townor, 
Tulloch, Ubique, Wasp, Yarrum, Yoko, 
Zaleski, Zedam. 15 marks by Athos, Caer- 
leon and Martar. 14 marks by Caw, Franz, 
Henri, Yendys. (21 correct, 34 incorrect. 
Total 55.) 

Will the 21: competitors who have scored 
full marks (with the exception of Chapm, 
Jonben, and Yam) kindly send in solutions 
of the following 


(7) An Indian measure of dis- 


SPECIAL ACROSTIC. 


(No alternatives allowed.) 


That “First” is “Second” imme- 
diately admit ; 
Doubly beheaded both reveal “ First’s ”’ 


opposite. 


you 


1. “First” is a famed costumier, 
Who knows his “ First” and makes you 


pay: 


2. "Tis very full and musical and clear, 
But two parts of an end do not appear. 


3. A too recurrent use—of what, my 
friend? 
Just note the light’s beginning and its 
end. 


“IDLER” 


ACROSTICS 


4. A wine from sunny Spain. Will vou 
Accept of it? I pray you, do! 


5. Reversed it sounds as if vou fain 
Wished to deny it yet agai. 


Solutions of the above must reach the office 
on or before the morning of Saturday, May 5, 
or they will be disqualified. In the event 
of the Special failing to decide the ties, marks 
gained in the May Acrostics will be taken into 
consideration in awarding the prizes. 


SOLUTION OF MARCH SPECIAL ACROSTIC. 
ERIS T ICA L 
L A Rv A 
E quit I BRIU M 
C o C_ ks P (ARROW) 


Correct solutions were received from Athos, 
Bob, Chapm, Jonben, Pecker, Yam. _ Incor- 
rect solutions from Gazeka, Inver Bly, Ko, 
Tau, Ubique, Yarrum. Of the six successful 
competitors, Chapm, Jonben, and Yan were 
the only three who gained full marks in the 
April Acrostics. The March Prize (25s.) will 
therefore be divided among these three solvers 
who will receive 8s. 4d. each. 

MARCH PRIZE-WINNERS. 

(Will ‘“‘Chapm” kindly send name and 
address, so that his prize can be forwarded ?) 

Mr. W. Morris, 29, Stopford Road, Plaistow 
London, E. 

Miss M. Doggett, 6, Regent Terrace‘ Cam- 
bridge. 


CAERLEON.—Very many thanks for pointing 
out the mistake. I cannot think how it came 
about, but as it was entirely my oversight I 
shall not let it make any difference to you. 

Davus.—Sorry you forgot to post solutions 
last month, but very pleased to welcome you 
back again. 

HeENnr1I.—Glad to hear that you thought the 
April number ‘‘ exceptionally good,’’ but what 
a pity you did not get the March number in 
time to compete. 

OuarD.—I think you must be mistaken. 
No prize was awarded to you in the February 
number, but perhaps you mean the January 
Prize (5s.), which was awarded to you in the 
March number ? I expect it has reached you 
by now. You evidently surmounted the 
‘ one fatal and tantalising light” that month, 
and no doubt you will soon do so again. Cer- 
tainly ‘‘the game is everything,’’ and I am 
glad you look on it in that spirit—but it is 
pleasant to know that I sometimes succeed 
in ‘‘ tantalising ’’ you | 

Trim.—Many thanks for your note and 
kind wishes. It is all the same to me when 
solutions arrive, as long as they are not later 
than the given date. 

CHICOT. 


“Papa, is heaven paved witn gold?” 

“So they say.” 

“T should think they would be tearing up 
the streets all the time.” 


“I’m sorry to hear that your husband is 
ill. Nothing’serious, I hope.” 

“No, indeed. The doctor didn’t even say 
that it was lucky we called him in.” 


“Her heart is very hard. I can’t make 
any impression whatever on it.” 
“Have you tried using a diamond?” 


“Are you fond of orchids, Mrs. Nonaut ? ” 

“No, I can’t say Iam. I never did care 
much for fancy dishes—plain cookin’s good 
enough for me.” 


When a boy comes home after a fight a 
mother’s first question is: “Are you hurt?” 
A father’s: “Did you thrash him?” 


“She is going to marry him to reform 
him.” 

“Why don’t she reform him first ? ” 

“Oh! he’d have too much sense to get 
married then.” 


“The little things of life are what cause 
us the most trouble,” quoted the Wise Guy. 


“Yes,” assented the Simple Mug, “it’s easier 
to dodge an elephant than a microbe.” 


He: “Uneasy rests the head that wears 
a crown.” 

She: “Yes. I suppose royal etiquette is 
above looking in the mirror to see if it is on 
Straight.” 


A pretty coquette, as so many men.know, 
in love is a dangerous thing, for she always 
has so many strings to her bow, and so many 
beaus to her string. 


“Did you ever hear of such a thing as a 
dry bath?” 

“Yes, I once took a plunge on the Stock 
Exchange that cleaned me up.” 


“It seems to me that girls are very for- 
ward in these days!” observed the stiff 
gentleman. 

“Oh, if they’re backward, the teachers 
complain,” said the mother of two. ‘So 
there you are! ” 


“Say, Dick, what is this new fad they call 
phonetic spelling ? ” 

“It’s the kind, Jim, they used to flog you 
and me at school for using.” | 


THE SMOKING ROOM 


“Here, Wille!" cried the boy's father, 
“vou mustn't behave that way. Everybody 
will be calling you a little glutton. Do you 
know what that is?” 

“T suppose,” replied Willie, “it’s a big 
elutton’s little boy.” 


Governor (at the consul’s party): “I re- 
member vour face perfectly, sir, but your 
name for the moment has escaped me.” 

Stranger: “I am delighted to meet you 
again, your excellency. My name is Ivan 
Petrovitch Swercczskiski.”’ 


“Why do they call it ‘over the walnuts ?’ ” 

“You mean after-dinner speaking 2?” 

iT) Yes 23 

“T don't know. When we think of the 
stories usually told, ‘over the chestnuts’ 

- ? : 

would seem a much more appropriate €x- 
pression,” 


“Did you tell that reporter that I had 
nothing to say?” asked the politician. 

“Yes,” replied the clerk in) the outer 
office. | 

“What did he reply?” 

“He said he was aware vou never said 
anything, but he just wanted to hear you 


talk.” 


“ Bounders savs he often knocks at the 
door of opportunity, but he can never get 
in.” 

“What's the matter? Is it full inside?” 

“No. But he is.” 


Singleby : “There’s a great deal written 
on the subject of love. I should think the 
peets would run out of material.” 

Married Man: “Oh, no. It’s all imagi- 
Wary, 


T asked for her hand, 
T grew bolder and bolder. 
T asked for her hand, 
And she gave me her shoulder. 
T fear T was bold, 
For her shoulder was cold. 


The New Minister: ‘You know Mrs. 
Scharley pretty well, don’t vou---does she do 
much for the poor?” . 

Mrs. Devoutely: “Oh, my, ves! Why, 
only last week she paid out more than £40 
fer a dress to wear at the charity ball.” 


“John, John, listen! 
working at the door ?” 


Isnt that a burglar 
“ Burglar!” 

“Yes, I think he is boring a hole through 
it.” 
“ Boring a hole through it? That’s a good 
joke on the burglar. I forgot to lock the 
door when I came to bed.” 


A learned counsel was arguing the ques- 
tion as to what circumstances constituted an 
“accident.” 

“Suppose, mlord,” said he, ‘someone 
were to hit me in the eye, making it black 
in consequence. The fact of its becoming 
black could not be called an accident.” 

“Perhaps not,” suggested the Judge, with 
a chuckle, “but vou would doubtless explain 
it on that ground.” 


.” 


Avent: “Do you keep a burglar alarm?” 
Man-ataloor: “ Yes.” 

Agent: “What kind ts it?” 
Man-at-door: “Half bull and half terrier.” 


A WELKUM CHAN]. 


I’m at the botum of my klas 
Bekaws I kanot spel; 

But soon Ll be on top yu bet 
An’ I'll sta’ there as well. 


The're going to chanj the speling rule, 
An’ make our lessuns lite 

An’ those who’re rite will then be rong 
An’ those who’re rong be rite. 


I had a teacher in my salad days whose 
system was amazing. He would call a boy 
up and say savagely: “In what year was 
the battle of Waterloo fought ?”’ The pupil 
didn't know. ‘Why, it’s simple enough to 
cultivate your memory,” he would declare. 
“ Now, remember the twelve Apostles. Add 
half that number to them. That’s 18. 
Multiply by 100. That’s 1,800. Take the 
twelve Apostles again. Add a quarter of 
their number tothem. That’s 15. Add what 
vou've got. That’s 1815. That’s the date. 
(Juite simple, you see.” 
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3\HE woman who sat 
in the faded draw- 
ing - room looked 
middle-aged in the 
faint grey light. It 
had rained heavily 
all day, and _ the 
green larch branches 
beyond the windows 
were bowed like the 
limbs of ancient 
cedars. Although 
it was already May, 
the evenings were 
chilly as in Febru- 
ary. The house was 
miserably und er- 
staffed, and being 
of a_ considerate 
cast, she had _ re- 
frained from _bid- 
ding the servants light fires in the 
huge grates. 

As the clock—a thing of ebony and 
silver—struck seven, however, old 
Mrs. Pawson, the housekeeper, came 
in unsummoned, her quilted black 
skirt covered with an apron of clean 
sacking. She was a sober-faced, puri- 
tanical creature, but occasionally 
acted with unexpected kindness. 

“Your ladyship must ha’ a fire,” 
she said, ‘‘ though ’tis e’en lighted by 
myself.” | 


‘*T thank you, Pawson,” said the 
other ; “‘ but pray do not trouble. I 
am cold, to be sure; but I can put 
on more shawls.”’ 

Mrs. Pawson said “* Tut-tut !’’ and 
went down on her rheumatical knees, 
took a tinder-box from her pocket, 
and clicked flint and steel until the 
burnt linen glowed red. In a few 
minutes the dried gorse between the 
logs was crackling finely, and a blaze 
rose and hooted faintly up the 
chimney. The old woman had some 
difficulty in rising; her mistress, 
without a word, offered a hand and 
drew her to her feet. She waddled to 
the door, then turned and came back 
a few paces. 

** Your ladyship’ll pardon me,”’ she 
said ; “‘ but seeing as I’ve served the 
family for fifty years, as maid, wife, 
and widow, I scarce go beyond my 
rights in asking if ought’s wrong with 
his lordship. ’Tis plain to see as 
you're fretting ; and though I be a 
woman 0’ few words, yet I’ve feelings 
just as quality folk ha’. And I'll lay 
my life as the letter as came brought 
ill news.”’ 

Lady Harriet looked into the fire 
for some moments before replying. 

** Yes,” she said, “there is abso- 
lutely no reason why you should 
not know. You are certain to learn 
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within a few days, and you had better 
hear it from my lips. My brother 
wrote from Buxton to say—to say 
that he is about to marry—nay, that 
by now he is already married—to a 
lady—a widow with three children.”’ 
‘Tord ha’ mercy upon us all!” 
cried the house- 
keeper. “And him 
an ailing man, or, at 
least, one as has fan- 
cied himself ailing 
' for the last twenty 
year! Idotrust, my 
lady, for the name’s ¢ 
sake, as he—as he 
hasn’t chosen some 
common person ! ”* 


*Oh, no; ‘Said 
Lady Harriet. 
‘“‘“He reassures 


me on that point. 
My sister-in-law A 
is a woman of W/); 
family, her first /#¥ 
husband was a / fy } 
baronet, / SD FZ 
and he ANU LE 
says that 
she has a 
fine _ for- 
tune. On 
His 2.¢> 
count Iam 
glad ; he'll 
be able 

now to HHS 
take his Mais 
proper 
place in the 
world.” 

The house- 
keeper’s face 
had grown 
-crimson with honest temper. “Tis 
a burning shame!” she muttered. 
‘““To think o’ how he’s always hin- 
dered you from settling in life, and 
now to look on you as nought!” 

Lady Harriet was proud enough ; 


Aj IM i e Z 
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“*LORD HA’ MERCY UPON US ALL, CRIED THE 
HOUSEKEEPER, ‘AND HIM AN AILING MAN.” 
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but the good woman’s rough sym- 
pathy neither wounded nor irritated. 
‘“It may be best for him, Pawson,” 
she said; ‘‘ indeed, I hope so, with 
all my heart.” 

“ Best for him! 
tience ! 


Oh, I’ve no pa- 
See how he’s e’er stood in 
your way, particular when 
you were young, and stop- 
ped all as would ha’ wooed 
you, just because he’s old 
enow to be your father, and 
fancied as ’twas your duty 
to play nurse for so long as 
he thought fit.” 

‘Hush ! ”’ said Lady Har- 
riet. ‘‘You need say no- 
thing—I know all that you 
Can Sa ys 
This after- 
noon I’ve 
learnt more 
than I ever 
knew in my 
hife.’: ° 
_ Laer 
was rich and 
well-born 
gen tle men 
who wanted 


you 1h 
youth,” con- 
tinued the 


hous e- 
keeper, “‘and 
now you're thirty 
come Candlemas !” 
Her mistress 
smiled faintly. 
*There’s none 
knows it better 
than I,” she said. 
‘* Leave me, Paw- 
son; Ill talk to 
you later, but just now I'ld rather 
be alone.” 

The housekeeper lifted a corner of 
the sacking to her eyes and passed 
awkwardly from the room. Once 
again Lady Harriet unfolded the 


eile 


! 
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double sheet and read in the twilight 
the concluding passages :— 

‘‘ As for you, sister, I, after con- 
sulting the lady who so honours me, 
have decided that you shall still re- 
main at Hackwells. My stepdaugh- 
ters are young—the eldest being a 
girl of ten—and they will, of course, 
stand in need of 
a preceptress. This 
post you will, as I 
know (your loving 
brother’s happi- 
ness and welfare 
being greater to 
you than anything 
else in the world) 
be glad enough to 
fill... . The world 
need not become 
aware that you 
occupy yourself in 
this fashion; but 
tis very often 
done, I assure you, 
in the case of 
spinsters who, like 
yourself, have lost 
all pretensions to 
youth and charm. 

‘* And once again 
I impress upon 
you that I must 
have some ready 
money. My stay 
here—the ‘* Eagle 
and Child’ being 
a somewhat costly 
place—has used 
up nearly all I 
brought. The 
wisest plan would 
be for you to sell the necklace of table 
diamonds left by your godmother. I 
advise you to drive at once to Derby 
and dispose of the thing there, 
despatching the proceeds at once by 
mounted messenger. Part shall be 
spent in a suitable wedding-gift for 
my dearest wife ; the remainder will 


“ POSNETT SCRATCHED HIS BALD PATE. 
AS YOUR LADYSHIP’LL BE DISAPPOINTED.’ " as 
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probably suffice for the rest of our 
stay here, for I purpose returning to 
Hackwells by the first of June. And 
I think that you would be doing well 
if you could send some other gift of 
jewels to your sister-in-law, who, I 
assure you, 1s disposed to use you 
kindly and well. . The Buxton 
waters have 
proved admirable 
for my complaint ; 
when we meet you 
will find me look- 
ing much younger 
than yourself.—’ 
Your affectionate 
brother, 
‘¢ SAVILLE 
HACKWELILS.”’ 


A little laugh 
came ; for all the 
world she might 
not repress that 
laugh. It was the 
mirth of one who 
has but lately 
learned that a 
whole lifetime has 
been wasted, that 
true devotion 
counts for nothing 
when self-interest 
is in question, and 
that it is possible 
to worship whole- 
heartedly a thing 
unworthy of the 
slightest considera- 
tion. It was true, 
Pawson had 

said, that her 
brother had prevented her from 
settling well; when she was 
younger many of the county gentry 
had craved the honour of inter- 
marriage with an earl’s family. But 
she had bloom then, a fine complexion, 
and an air. Nowadays her glass 
showed a face quite devoid of beauty, 


‘TM AFEARED 
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a pale skin, hollow cheeks, sad and 
pleading eyes. And all had _ been 
sacrificed to sisterly love, with the 
result that now she was expected to 
play the officious and intolerable part 
of gouvernante to the children of a 
woman whom she_ had _ never 
seen ! 

She tore the letter in pieces and 
threw them on the fire ; then she rose 
and pulled the bell-rope witha peremp- 
toriness strange in one so noted for her 
courtesy. Old Posnett, the butler, 
came, a_ red-nosed creature whose 
only drink was the smallest of small 
beer, of which he ever exhaled the 
sour aroma. 

‘* To-morrow, early,”’ she said, “I 
shall require the chariot ; it must be 
ready not later than seven o’clock.”’ 

Posnett scratched his bald pate. 
““T’m afeard as your ladyship’ll be 
disappointed,” he replied, “* since the 
near brace has swelled and rotted 
with the damp till ’tis like nought 
more than a fuzz-ball, and with no 
more strength. And one o’ the mares 
foaled this very morning, whilst 
‘tothers are spavined bad as I e’er 
did see!” 

‘“No matter,’ she said, ‘* there’s 
my saddle gelding—I’ll use him. See 
that he’s shod in order. He’s not 
been ridden more than twice this 
year.”’ 

““T ask your ladyship’s pardon,” 
said Posnett, ‘‘ but who’s to ride after 
you? Binns has lumbagy, and 
Scotter has (with all respect to your 
ladyship) gotten a carbuncle betwixt 
his shoulders. Nayther can ride, for 
sure. And, as your ladyship knows, 
t’other lads are with my lord at 
Buxton Baths.” 

‘“No matter,” said Lady Harriet. 
““T shall ride alone; there are no 
knights of the road in our country.” 

‘“ For oneo’ your ladyship’s quality 
*twould be an offence,’’ said the old 
fellow. ‘“‘Sooner than you go alone 
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I'll bestride a cob, though ’tis more 
nor twenty year since I rode.” 

The housekeeper came back now 
with a face of pleased importance. 

‘* Please, your ladyship,”’ she said, 
““ Mr. Eyre, o’ Shining Cliff, ha’ called 
to take respectful leave o’ the family. 
I set him a-waiting in the book-room, 
thinking belike you might not wish to 
receive him here.” 

“Pray why not?” said Lady 
Harriet. ‘“‘ Bring him at once. And 
you, Posnett, since the gentleman’s 
leaving this country, be good enough 
to prepare a stirrup-cup of the best 
wine, such as you made in my dear 
father’s days.” 

In another minute young Eyre, her 
junior by a good three years, was 
ushered into the room. A handsome, 
upstanding fellow with pleasant eyes 
and tawny skin and fine white teeth. 
Hitherto, whenever they had met, he 
had worn yeoman’s clothes; now, 
save for a certain sobriety of colour, 
he was attired as one wont to frequent 
the houses of fashionable folk. As 
she curtseyed to his bow, she could 
not help noticing that the things 
fitted to perfection, and that his figure 
would bear comparison with the best. 

‘*T am sorry that my brother is not 
here to give you godspeed,” she said ; 
“but Pld have you know, Mr. Eyre, 
that I wish you the best of fortunes. 
Be seated, sir; surely you are in no 
such great hurry ? ” 

‘*] thank your ladyship,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Before I left this country, 
perhaps for ever, I could not fail in © 
paying my duty to the family. My 
grandsire owed much to yours, and I 
have been taught to esteem all of your 
name before any other.”’ 

‘‘-You honour us too greatly, sir,”’ 
she said, almost bitterly. ‘‘ The times 
are degenerate ; we are no longer what 
we were. Indeed, sir, I envy you— 
to sail away to a new world—to make 
new ties.”’ She checked herself, and 
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displayed a charming smile. ‘“ You'll 
believe me unpatriotic,’ she added ; 
‘and yet none could love this country 
more than I do. Ah, here comes the 
stirrup-cup; drink, Mr. Eyre, and 
know that——’”’ 

She paused, seeing that he held the 
three-handled beaker towards her. 

‘* T have a favour to ask your lady- 
ship,” he said in a low voice, “and 
that is, that you should drink first. 
’Twould be a tender memory, the 
memory of your lips pressing the cup.”’ 

Her smile faded; there came an 
almost startled look to her eyes. 
‘You are already learning the art of 
compliment,’’ she said. “‘And you 
are wise. I presume the fortune your 
Virginian kinsman has left is a large 
one?” 

** Indeed, madam, I understand so. 
And there’s a great estate, well-nigh 
half as large as this county. How 
strange is fortune! I never knew of 
a grand-uncle beyond the sea till 
news came that I was his heir! ”’ 

She lifted the silver cup. ‘“‘ To 
your happiness, sir,’ she said. ‘“ And 
may you choose for wife some rosy 
English maid—some rich fresh beautv 
in all her maiden charm. Ay, one 
who knows nought of trouble, but is 
ready to be the most tender, the most 
loving mate.”’ 

Mr. Eyre sighed very heavily. “‘I 
shall choose none, madam,”’ he said ; 
“for though none knows of it— 
indeed, ’tis the first time I’ve e’er 
told living creature—I have already a 
companion that lies close to my 
heart by day and by night—that has 
lain there since the day I reached 
manhood.” 

Lady Harriet started back. ‘‘ You 
astonish me, sir,’ she said. “I 
had—had believed you a man of re- 
pute; I had not thought that you 
had ever given cause for scandal ! ”’ 

‘* You do me an injustice,”’ he said 
dolefully. “‘ My companion—my mis- 
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tress—is a hidden pain—that tor- 
ments me persistently.” 

““Oh, sir, ’'m more than sorry. 
You have seen physicians a 

‘* The pain’s one no physician can 
remove. To grin and bear’s my 
destiny.”’ 

‘“*OQur common destiny,”’ said she. 
‘* Butsometimes the effort’s more than 
human folk can endure. Lord, Mr. 
Eyre, how melancholy’s our talk! 
I wish you a speedy riddance from 
your bedfellow. In sober earnest, as 
far as the mere outside goes, you 
appear as, hale a man as ever lived. 
It is my belief that your pain will soon 
diminish ; I have heard that some- 
times sea-travelling’s an admirable 
cure.”’ 

‘Alas, madam,” he replied, “I 
know that ’twill increase with every 
mile that grows betwixt me and this 
country. But Icannot repine, and ’tis 
almost sure that I shall ne’er return.” 
He drained the cup. “I thank you 
for receiving me, and for your most 
kindly wishes.”’ 

He turned towards the door; she 
offered her hand ; he lifted it to his 
warm lips and then withdrew, leaving 
her to rest again beside the fire, whose 
flames she soon saw beyond a curtain of 
falling tears. And in another hour 
she went bedward—not to sleep, but 
to le restlessly until good Mrs. 
Pawson came to say that breakfast 
was served, and that Posnett was 
already polishing her saddle for the 
long and weary ride to Derby. Ere 
she went downstairs she took the 
necklace from its faded cushion, 
wrapped it in a soft silk handkerchief, 
and buttoned it inside her bodice. 
After the meal, old Posnett came to 
her in the hall; the poor fellow was 
tottery with age and ague; his 
appearance in a groom’s livery awoke a 
laugh half of pity. 

‘““For sure you shall not come,” 
she said. ‘ Indeed, the very fact of 
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my having an attendant would awake 
the curiosity of dishonest men, if any 
there be on the road. I shall be safer 
alone; folk’ll take me for a market- 
woman.”’ 

The gaffer protested; but she 
firmly refused his escort, knowing 
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the rain the air was very fresh and 
sweet ; a bright sun shone. When she 
reached the rough highway she found 
that the stream that flowed alongside 
had risen above its banks ; for a full 
mile the clear water reached high as 
the gelding’s fetlocks. And through- 


“LADY HARRIET STARTED BACK. 
‘I HAD—HAD BELIEVED YOU A MAN OF REPUTE,'” 


well that he was scarce fit to ride a 
dozen miles. Then she reached the 
saddle by means of the mounting- 
block, and, waving good-bye to the 
watching housekeeper, rode quickly 
through the unkempt park. After 


“YOU ASLONISH ME, SIR, SHE SAID, 


out the first hour she met not a living 
soul, save the miller at Darrand Bridge 
who, not recognising her, pulled his 
forelock and passed the time o’ day. 

But, as luck would have it, midway 
across Barlow Moor, her horse fell lame 
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with a sharp stone wedged firmly in 
his near hind shoe. She dismounted, 
strove with all her might to remove it, 
but at last, finding all endeavours 
useless, perforce ceased, and deter- 
mined to wait for the assistance of the 
next male passer-by. She sat on the 
soft heather of a 
little knoll, her 
back resting 
against a boulder 
whose top was 
covered with bil- | 
berry-wires. | 
The _ gelding 
limped painfully 
over the benty 
grass. And after 
awhile, either be- 
cause of the | 
strong air or of 
her late sleepless | '\\\\ 
night, Lady Har- 
riet’s head sank 


back and_ she = 
began to rest WW \ 
divinely, _not- me 
withstanding ———-" 
that she had the Mey i 


strangest and 
most romantic 


dreams she had 


ever known. 

It happened 
that she did not 
waken until mid- 
day, when the 
- sunlight seemed | 
of a sudden to | 
touch her eye- 
lids. In some — 
bewilderment 
she thrust her 
hand into her 
bosom and felt if the necklace were 
safe. She drew the jewels forth, eyed 
them wistfully, then re-tied the hand- 
kerchief and replaced the little bundle 
over her heart. 


“Lord!” she said softly. “‘ Any 
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“sHE TOOK THE NECKLACE FROM ITS FADED CUSHION.” 
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countryman might have stolen my 
poor diamonds without me being any 
the wiser. Then there’ld have been 
no sale, and my brother’ld have been 
thrown into a quandary!” Her 
voice rose in an exclamation of sur- 
prise ; a movement near by showed 
her Mr. Eyre 
| standing like a 
sentinel not five 
yards away. 
‘“Why are you 
neres” she 
asked. 

“°Tis my way 
to London town,” 
he said. ‘“‘ See- 

-~— | Ing you asleep 
and without pro- 
LOCTION, my 
bounden duty— 
nay, forgive me, 
my pleasure— 
made me _ play 


guard.” 

“But — surely 
not for long?” 
she said. 


‘* Since nine o1 
the clock,’ he 
-replied. 

‘“Dear  Hea- 
ven !”’ she cried. 
‘And now. ’tis 
surely noon! I 
thank you, sir— 
I had thought 
the time of chiv- 
alry past. Ihave 
a further favour 
to ask of you, 


and that’s to 
help my _ poor 
horse——”’ 


“Your ladyship’s horse!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Sure ‘tis not in sight— 
nor has been since my coming. He 
must have strayed.” 

She wrung her hands. 
shall I do?” she 


** What 
faltered. “I 


“MADAM, I WILL BE YOUR SERVANT—YOUR SLAVE—IF BUT YOU GO WITH ME, " 
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must be 
fall.” 

Mr. Eyre came nearer. His face 
was strained and eager, as if he had 
nerved himself to the doing of a great 
matter. 

“Your ladyship shall sell me the 
diamonds—shall receive, an’ you will, 
half of my fortune in return—nay, 
all, if you but wish for’t.”’ 

She rose suddenly, very red of 
cheek. ‘‘Mr. Eyre, what do you 
know of my journey? How ie 
Her voice broke, her lips trem- 
bled. 

He turned aside to hide his con- 
fusion. ‘“‘ As you slept, you spoke,” 
he said. ‘“‘I dared not waken you, 
and I could not stop my ears. You 
told of a letter of my lord’s——”’ 

Her dreams were still fresh in 
mind. ‘“‘ And—and of nought else ?”’ 

** Madam, I had liefer not say.” 

“Ay, but you must. I know not 
what mad folly came from my tongue. 
Mr. Eyre, you shall tell me.”’ 

“You said that you were worn at 
heart—that you envied one who goes 
to a new life in a new country,” he 
answered hoarsely. 

‘““ And so I do,”’ said Lady Harriet. 
‘** T’ld give the whole world to be as 
you are. And now I thank you, Mr. 
Eyre, for your most generous kind- 


in Derby before night- 
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ness; but I must e’en go on my 
way.” 

To her amazement he sank to his 
knees and took possession of her 
hands. ‘“‘ Madam, I will be your 
servant—your slave—if but you go 
with me.” 

“Mr. Eyre!” she cried. “ You 
speak out of compassion. And you 
are already mated—you have a ewe 
lamb that lies next your heart.” 

*“* She is no longer there, madam,”’ 
he said softly. ““Her name was 
Silent Love; my last words have 
driven her away from me. For I 
have adored you ever since I knew 
what love meant.” 

He had pressed her hands against 
his eyes ; she felt hot tears upon the 
fingers. 

** Ah, Mr. Eyre, Iam old and tired,” 
she whispered, “and you should 
choose one young and beautiful.” 

‘I have dared to choose the most 
beautiful woman in the world,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Come, madam,.you shall ride 
my mare to the posting-house, and 
we'll on to Derby. To-night your 
brother’s money shall be sent ; three 
days hence—man and wife—we sail 
for Virginia.” 

He doffed his riding-coat, cushioned 
the saddle, and together they passed 
slowly over the moor. 


ON THE SUMMIT OF THE WETTERHORN. 


ON THE WETTERHORN IN JUNE 


By E. ELLIOT STOCK 


climber in almost every Swiss centre of the cult. Warm days of 

drizzle sandwiched between sunny weather and heavy thunder-storm 

made the peaks unattainable to any but those who possessed the 
three great essentials, time, money, and patience. Three or four days of 
damp inaction in one or other of the many Alpine Club huts planted upon 
the margins of great glaciers thousands of feet above the valleys may 
make for novelty, tho’ none but the millionaire can bear up under the financial 
weight engendered by an Alpine food tariff. A fowl at f.6; a microscopic 
bundle of wood at the same price; condensed milk at f.1.50 a tin (not to 
mention porters’ fees), would be a distinct shock to the thrifty house- 
keeper in this country. 


TT: season of 1905 was one of woeful’ disappointment to the 


ON THE WETTERHORN IN JUNE 


These little adversities were my 
portion during a humid June and July 
in Grindelwald, and for four dripping 
mornings succeeding my arrival, Alois, 
an old-time friend and guide, who had 
come across country from Zermatt to 
meet me, would come with dejected 
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air to the hotel verandah with protest 
and apology, as though he had re- 
cently taken upon himself the post of 
clerk of the weather and his charge 
had got somewhat out of hand. The 
advent of two climbing friends with 
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their guides brought a better state of 
things, however, and our large party, 
each with a two days’ supply in his 
riic-sac, broke bounds for a try at the 
innocent old Wetterhorn whose snowy 
summit beckoned to us at intervals 
through driving mist, and whose great 


t 


WHOSE GREAT GREY CLIFFS SEEMED ALMOST AT OUR FRONT DOOR." 


grey cliffs seemed to drop into the 
valley almost at our front door. 

Two hours of stiff tramping brought 
us above the tongue of the Upper 
Grindelwald glacier, falling, a succes- 
sion of snowy pinnacles, on to the 
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ROPING UP AT THE FOOT OF THE WETTERHORN. 


scree and debris above the valley. The 
weather’s vagaries were here at once 
apparent. The boom of frequent ice 
avalanches could be heard upon the 
serracs of the glacier far above, whilst 
at intervals one of these pinnacles, 
only roo yards to our left, would 
topple with a crash, often carrying in 
its wake another and mightier neigh- 
bour. 

Our route lay across the glacier just 
above these, a broad and easy though 
somewhat zig-zag one by reason of 
crevasse and stream that had eaten 


their way into its fast thawing surface. 
Once beyond this a bare hour’s going 
brought us to the grass slopes at the 
foot of the cliff upon which the 
Gleckstein Club hut stands, and a 
little later we were changing our boots 
for the felt-lined clogs the Swiss 
Alpine Club so thoughtfully supply, 
whilst the smell of our cooking 
brought to the door an elderly and 
plaintive goat, a stray from the 
pastures below. 

The Gleckstein is one of the oldest 
climbing-huts in this district, and its 
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“OUR ROUTE LAY STRAIGHT UP OVER THE ROCKS, AND ON TO THE SNOW OF THE KRINNE FIRN." 


leaky roof and windows bore witness 
to the fact; but damp straw and 
floorboards are always cheerful 
penalties to the climber, and we were 
thankful to find the blankets, hung 
high above these troubles, moderately 
dry. Our last after-supper pipe was 
smoked seated in a long line upon the 
wooden bench before the hut, in 
company with our friend the goat, and 
a last gorgeous glimpse of the two 
great Fiescherhorner just tipped with 
amber by the setting sun. 

Sleep is a still more fickle goddess in 


these altitudes; the rarified air will 
often keep one rolling restlessly till 
the blankets and the human become a 
hopeless knot, and straw, piled for 
pillow, as flat and hard as the bunk. 
But for some reason we one and all 
took our fill this night, and my first 
intimation that work now began in 
earnest was a lusty tug at my fect 
and a steaming cup of soup placed 
beneath my nose. Then came the 
usual preliminaries, greasy boots, the 
packing of the riic-sac, the donning 
of the rope, and at 2 o’clock a.m. we 
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trailed sleepily out on to the rock 
pirapet beneath an overcast skv and 
in the teeth of a stiff sou’-wester. 
Our route lay straight up and over 
the rocks at the back of the hut and 
on to the snow of the Krinne Firn that 
stretches its length right across the 
south-western slopes of the Wetter- 
horn. The strange dark grey twi- 
light of very early day—for we had 
no moon and our one and only lantern 
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many feet, to be recovered painfully 
with one’s lost balance. We must 
have looked a dissolute crew as we 
rolled and plunged our leisurely way 
upwards to the rock ridge of the Hasli, 
to emerge three hours later, blown, 
but with our tempers still in working 
order. Our leader to this point had 
donned considerable bulk since my 
first climb with him nine years before 
in Zermatt, and his heavy seat and 


“THE TONGUE OF THE UPPER GRINDELWALD GLACIER FALLING A SUCCESSION OF SNOWY 
PINNACLES ON TO THE SCREE AND DEBRIS ABOVE THE VALLEY." 


at the head of the procession had been 
carefully snuffed by the wind—was, 
with the soft snow, a great hindrance to 
progress, and it became a nice mathe- 
matical problem to gauge accurately 
the distance between step and step 
upon the steep grey surface, whilst 
the level, when found, varied greatly. 
At one minute the boot would sink 
but two inches in hard crust, and at 
the next it would go plunging down as 


sigh of relief were quite pathetic as he 
groped with determination in the riic- 
sacs among the eggs, sausage, bread, 
and other trimmings, for our half- 
gallon wine-skin, and lifted it aloft 
with a twinkle in the eye as though 
life had no greater joy to bestow. 
The dawn had come upon us whilst 
still among the rocks below, and the 
sun was now tipping with amber 
the snows of the Great Schreckhorn’s 
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knife-like summit to the south of us. 
A great tail of mist blew away from 
its eastern arrete, and the imagina- 
tion could almost picture a mighty 
factory below starting once more 
upon its daily toil. But keen as we 
were upon a view, the wind was 
keener, and ten minutes later we were 
crossing the small snow plateau be- 
tween the Mittelhorn and the final 
snow summit of our peak. Right 
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powder into which we sank nearly to 
the waist, whilst the angle at which 
we climbled was so acute that a 
stumble went near to burying the 
climber altogether, and it required 
frequent halts to clear goggles and 
face of the icy particles. But little we 
cared for the heavy going with our 
peak practically in hand, and by 
7 a.m. we had cut our way upwards 
through the narrow cornice and were 


THE GLECKSTEIN CLUB HUT USED FOR THE ASCENT OF THE WETTERHORN FROM GRINDELWALD. 


ahead of us it rose, two hundred 
feet of glistening white cone, with 
-sides almost perpendicular, and an 
ice cornice that showed aggressively 
against the sky-line. Once across 
the plateau our leaders were again 
changed for the short but heavy 
work ahead, and my recollection 
of the last half hour of the 
ascent is very vivid. The sun had 
reduced the snow to a soft feathery 


grouped well within its edge, gazing 
northward from the green slopes of 
the Great Scheidegg and Little 
Meiringen at our feet into the purple 
haze of distance bounded by the Rhine 
and lakes of the German frontier. 
Between rolled an endless succession 
of green hill and valley, very soothing 
to an eye accustomed to the stereo- 
typed rock and snow distances of 
these altitudes. 
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Our return journey to the plateau 
was by no means graceful. A power- 
ful sun clamoured for a curtailment 
in our Arctic rig, and the orthodox 
glissade went entirely to the wall. 
Down to the plateau we tumbled, one 
after the other, plunging and bump- 
ing in the feathery smother, gathering 
a fine harvest as we came; and 
arriving at last at the head of the 
rock ridge with a good deal more 
snow within our scanty garments 
than without. The rocks, which in 
the semi-darkness had taken us a 
fulsome three hours to climb, fell 
behind in rather more than one, and 
presently we were knee-deep in the 
snow of the Krinne Firn again, with 
the ropes swinging free, and our rear 
man’s jodel being taken up and tied 
in unmusical knots by the remainder 
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of the party. Below the snow the 
rope came off, and proceedings de- 
generated into a sauve qui peut for 
the hut, in which our record breaker 
was an excellent first, and the rest 
nowhere. 

There is in Grindelwald a certain 
tea-shop that ‘dispenses a luscious 
and surpassing hospitality, where tea 
is tea, and the tarts are of wild 
strawberry. In the descent our 
hearts had gone forth to it with a 
mighty longing, and 4 o’clock found 
us beneath its verandah awning, 
a dishevelled gang, enduring the 
puzzled disapprobation of the Teuton, 
and tolerant amusement of our own 
countrymen, but happy in the thought 
of the season’s first peak accomplished, 
and planning together a colossal 
programme of conquests to come. 


INTERVENTION 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


v. 
My DEAREST BEATRICE— 

What I said in my last letter I am 
glad that I do not remember, and yet 
what have I to write in this! 

But to you it is different. You. have 
always been my guardian angel ; you 
have always understood. I never 
loved any other human thing but you 
until now. 

We have seen the sights of Algiers 
and done the proper things to do; 
and I have done more than the proper 
things—so the English here would 
‘tell you. I want to go; I do not 
want to go. I beseech mother to go ; 
I implore and pray her to depart ; 
and this I only do because I well 
know that she has no intention what- 
ever of leaving. I would not go for 
anything in the world. 

But this tense and terrible state 
cannot last. Some crashing catas- 
trophe must end it. I have passed 
the stage of caring. I know they 
talk; I know they buzz like flies 
behind my back; I know when I 
walk down the garden that they grin 
and wonder where we are going to 
meet. It would be poison for any 
other woman; but I breathe it in- 
differently. I feel wicked to the very 
soul, and yet, before God, I know no 
name for my sins. Granted that the 
man has erred; yet if he marries 
Mademoiselle Escarel, he will wreck 
his whole life and most certainly her 
life. And if He does not marry her, 
what shall be said of him ? 

Until yesterday Madame Escarel 
pretended not to see or understand. 
She was always talking of the pre- 
parations for the wedding. It was to 


take place in Paris at the end of next 
month. But it will not take place ; 
it cannot. He may never marry me ; 
it is impossible that he should marry 
her. Still before the world they pre- 
tend, and he sees much of her, and 
they look into each other’s eyes and 
smile as they walk along. I do not 
know what they talk about now. I 
know that he cannot talk to her as 
he talks to me. But he never men- 
tions her to me; and I never men- 
tion her to him. 

It grows very hot and the season 
gradually reaches an end. 

Kismet ! I do not care what hap- 
pens. I never clung to life less. I have 
loved!a’man*so,much, that I have 
laughed at conventions and made 
myself a racy theme for every English- 
speaking woman in Algiers—I—that 
was so “ virginal’?! Now I would 
die willingly ; or I would run away 
with him to-morrow and live in the 
desert with him, and try to fashion 
Russian dishes out of the things he 
killed. 

He haunts me. He tells me that 
he cannot breathe easily unless he is 
touching my hand. He is full of 
terrible fire. Oh, there is something 
more than common in the blood of 
Kings! Perhaps David loved so. 
Fle cannot sleep at night. He often 
sits holding my hand for an hour 
without one syllable of speech. Once 
I thought some dreadful thing was 
going to happen. He panted, and 
his eyes grew red and twinkling like 
a hound’s. He rose, hesitated a 
moment, then rushed away from me. 

I feel as we feel when a storm swells 
closer and closer, blacker and blacker, 
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and we wait for the first mutter of 
the thunder, dazzle of lightning, and 
heavy solitary splash of the great 
rain-drop that strikes upon dry earth 
or dusty leaf. I loved the lightning 
always. Now I bare my bosom to 
this coming storm and wait in- 
different. 

Mother has spoken to me since I 
wrote the last paragraph. It seems 
that Madame Escarel and she met in 
the garden alone this afternoon and 
there was a scene. You will easily 
guess at mother’s attitude. A woman 
so flint-hard as she is, so selfish, so 
absolutely indifferent to other people’s 
rights and wrongs, cannot be shaken 
except by the right hand of God. 
Madame very naturally poured out 
the vials of her wrath upon me. She 
does not understand. Who will under- 
stand but you? It is a_ position 
quite beyond power of explanation. 
If I told this gibbering monkey crowd 
here that I cared nothing for his 
wealth, or for his distinctions, but 
only for him, would it believe me ? 
If he could give Mademoiselle all that 
he has and make her a princess, and 
give me himself! But the people 
would merely: laugh in their loath- 
some world-wisdom if they read that. 

Mother tells me that she expressed 
very sincere regrets, much simulated 
astonishment, and sundry earnest 
hopes that Madame Escarel was 
utterly mistaken. She dwelt upon 
my own perfect up-bringing and de- 
clared that the conduct imputed to 
me was not possible either physically 
or morally in any child of hers. 
Cannot you see her saying it ? 

“* These platitudes, however, did 
not convince Madame, naturally,” 
confessed my parent to me. “ Of 
course, everybody with eyes in their 
heads knows what has happened. 
There is no epoch-making peculiarity 
about it that I can see. Such things 
have occurred before and will again 
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often enough. They don’t shake 
society ; they merely interest it for 
a passing moment. A man has as 
much right to change his mind as his 
clothes. But Prince Petrovitch must 
do something definite now, and do it 
quickly. When Lord Warden 
jilted——”’ 

““Don’t, please, mother,” I inter- 
rupted. “I will not bear it. If you 
only understood ! ”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

*“ You can’t expect a woman of my 
age to understand a girl, and that 
girl her daughter, of course,’ she 
said. ‘“‘ It would be asking too much. 
Still, I venture to suggest that he had 
better act and that you had better 
ask him to do so. As for Made- 
moiselle Rose Escarel, it is the fortune 
of war. At least, she knows now 
that nothing more unfortunate than 
marriage with the prince could happen 
toher. Let her be thankful for small 
mercies. She might have been on 
her wedding tour. He is a man of 
tremendous passions. Personally I 
don’t at all wish to leave Algiers for 
a month yet; but if he cannot be 
definite, I shall have to do so. You 
might hint this. The sequel, whether 
we go or stay is, of course, clear 
enough now. Your mother congratu- 
lates you, my dear, with all her heart 
and soul!” | 

She kissed me, and I suppose I 
fainted, for presently I found myself 
alone with my maid and a bruised 
shoulder. 

To-night the last big ball of the 
season is given here. It isa matter of 
fancy-dress. For once we all disguise 
our wretched bodies as well as our 
wretched hearts. I donot want to go, 
but I cannot wellstay away. Besides, 
it would be unkind. I am the grand 
subject of discourse, scandal, and 
mean innuendo; I salt the conver- 
sation of the hotel. Old grey men 
and women, young maidens, callow 
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boys, people dying under my eyes of 
consumption — all chatter, snigger, 
and whisper and cough. 

Good-bye. I am going to the 
fancy dress ball as “‘ Night,” in black 


and silver. I hear them rustling and 
hissing under their breath—like 
snakes—already ! 

VI. 


My DEAR BEATRICE— 


How shall I make this coherent 
and intelligible to you? How shall 
I follow coldly on the sequence of 
events ? 

What came first can at least be 
told quickly. 

I wore a new gown that you have 
never seen—the one I mentioned ; 
and in my hair was just a single spray 
of acacia—a pale sort that looks 
white by night. All the colour about 


me was on my lips and in my eyes. 


I was very pale for me. 


When I went to fetch mother to © 
dinner she looked at me with her © 


glittering bright eyes and spoke not 
a word for fully a minute. Then she 
said, as much to herself as to me, and 
in a curious, cold, almost grudging 
tone : 

“I was never as handsome in my 
life—never. No wonder the man has 
changed his mind.” 

It was chilly criticism, but con- 
sidering from whom it came, it is the 
greatest praise I have ever had, or 
am ever likely to have. 


The Escarels were not at the ball, © : 


and I knew why. This afternoon he 
spoke to her. I learn that they leave 
onSunday. Madame passed us as we 
went in to dinner, but she did not 
notice us. They dined in their pri- 
vate rooms ; Prince Petrovitch also 
was absent. It has got out, ofcourse, 

that the Escarels are going. At 
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dinner I ran the gauntlet of pierrettes, 
fisher-girls, and all the rest of it ; for 
most of us dressed before the meal, as 
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“ a STORM SWELLS CLOSER AND CLOSER— BLACKER AND BLACKER. ' 
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dancing begins early. I only remem- 
ber a long-drawn hum, as of swarming 
bees, and dishes coming and going 
under my nose. Mother kept talking. 
It was perhaps the most terrible hour 
I have yet lived through. 

A crowd of strangers—mostly 
French—came to the ball, and the 
strain lessened a little. 

At eleven o’clock, looking up from 
a seat in the hall, whither a partner 
had taken me after dancing, I saw 
Prince Petrovitch in a doorway. He 
beckoned and as soon as possible I 
joined him. 

Then it came. He tore his heart 
out for me. He had broken with 
Rose Escarel in the morning. ~ 

We stood: in the garden, and a 
waning moon crept out of the East, 
and the lighthouse flashed and va- 
nished, flashed and vanished. My 
eyes were fascinated by it. I think I 
watched it all the time that he spoke. 

He cared not for his manhood nor 
his duty ; yet he had done his duty. 
He swore that his soul was clean. 
He was a victim of Fate—but a 
willing victim. Andifhe was damned 
for it he cared not either, so that I 
would be his. He wanted me—me— 
me—only me. His life was all desert, 
a barren, scorching wilderness without 
me. 

So Paul spoke ; and the bells went 
throbbing through it all until voice 
and music seemed one. My heart 
hurt me, dear Beatrice. I loved him 
so that for a time I forgot her as if 
she had never been born. But I 
thought of many things though I 
forgot her. I thought of others who 
long ago had told me that they loved 
me ; and even with his hot breath on 
my cheek and his hands shaking to 
come round me, I had time to wonder 
a litthe why the men who had loved 
before were never like this. Perhaps 
they felt as much. But to under- 
stand a man’s love we must love him. 
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I suppose we cannot comprehend 
what we do not feel. Now, loving 
this man, I felt for more than one in 
the past—men I had not loved. The 
round earth falls away from under 
their feet when we say “No.” And 
we cannot understand what they feel, 
just because we do not feel. We do 
not comprehend the terror of it, the - 
horror of it, the blank, long-drawn, 
deadly desolation of it stretching out 
for ever. But the understanding of 
all this comes to us when we love. 

I love Paul so dearly that every 
small, mean thought is swept out of 
my heart. I feel the angel dawning 
in me since last night. I have lived 
through a great transformation I 
know that a wonderful inner loveli- 
ness will work out of me and sit upon 
my face and always light my eyes for 
him. Every girl in love is lovely, 
if you can read her eyes when she 
is thinking of him. Rose Escarel’s 
beauty was there looking out of the 
dark shining windows of her spirit ; 
and now—now—what of her ? 

I can think only of Paul to-night. 
The dawn is over the sea. I am 
writing and looking out and waiting 
for the day to break. The lighthouse 
has flashed its last. A solemn, steal- 
ing, glimmering ray creeps out of the 
East. I have been betrothed six 
hours. 

Now, with the light, all my thoughts 
are turning towards Rose Escarel, 
though I had meant not to think of 
her yet. Such a pity for her there is 
in my heart. It is the measure of 
my love for him. And how vain! 
It must feed upon itself; I must 
leave it for memory to wither and 
time to store in the limbo of all my 
past dead emotions and sins and 
tears and prayers. It is a pity that 
cannot be uttered, or looked, or 
murmured even to him. It 1s a pity 
that I-almost fear to feel. It is a 
pity that would make her kill me if 
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she guessed at it. And yet a pure, 
heaven-sent pity, God knows. 

I must try to sleep. I must try to 
learn the name of the sin I have com- 
mitted before I go to confession 
again. What to call it? I long for 
penance. I would endure the tor- 
ments of hell; I would suffer any 
agony of mind or body that could 
soften her sufferings; I would lose 
everything but my life and my 
beauty. They are not mine any 
more ; they belong to him. 


VII. 
DEAR BEATRICE— 

For the moment I have nothing to 
tell you, so naturally find myself 
longing to write pages. I am sitting 
in my favourite place in the garden, 
and it is hotter than ever. The bells 
are like bees swarming ; the dust is 
fiery. Everything is coated with it, 
and the naked-footed, ragged Arabs 
as they pass up and down have their 
feet very white. 

The garden is empty save for me 
and one woman, who walks up and 
down under the orange trees. 

Oh, Beatrice, I go from love to 
love. He is away in Europe until 
next week, and I count the hours 
until he shall come back again to me. 
The Escarels leave to-morrow. We 
have not had any more intercourse 
with them. We also leave this hotel 
on Monday—the day after to-morrow. 
It is not pleasant here now, and even 
mother admits that a change is indi- 
cated. Rooms have been taken at 
the “‘ Grand Monarch.” 

When he comes back, we go for a 
hurried visit to Biskra and Con- 
stantine. We are to be married in 
May—as quietly as possible. He has 
had communications with the solici- 
tors of the Escarels, and the match 1s 
officially broken off. 

Great black bees go booming by me 
here where I sit, and an old gardener 
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in blue is planting rose trees and 
irises. His methods are very leisurely. 
Between the planting of each rose 
tree he smokes a cigarette and comes 
to tell me how terribly hard he has 
to work! 

The woman under the orange trees 
is Rose Escarel. She is in black, and 
she walks up and down, up and down, 
without weariness. What I would 
give to atone! What I would give 
to lessen her passion of suffering ! 
I know that she is watching me and 
guessing at the shout of victory I am 
setting down. If she only knew! 
Even my first over-mastering joy is 
chastened now. Doubts cloud my 
mind and sadden my'heart. Have I 
done very wickedly ? Ought I to 
have refused him for her sake ? 

Jolt, jolt—jangle, jangle—crash— 
tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. There! I hear 
you say “bother those wretched 
bells! I am heartily sick of them!” 
But that is mv triumph! I mean 
you to be aweary of them. I mean 
you—you alone who read this page— 
to thrust it from you with absolute 
loathing and satiety. Bells—belJs— 
bells! Then you understand. And 
yet you cannot, since these bells will 
for ever and for ever be wrapped up 
with the greatest moments of my life. 
I must never hate them now. I shall 
always feel my heart go fast and think 
of a light flashing in the darkness, of 
a voice, of a hand—when I hear them. 
Soon I shall cease to hear them. Yet, 
even while my head aches at the 
eternal treble of them, I should grow 
miserable to think I should never 
hear them again. 

Rose Escarel still goes up and down, 
and now she is in the sun on the path- 
way near me. She walks tirelessly 
with short turns—as I have seen a 
hungry tigress pad up and down her 
cage. To think of the awful grief that 
has made her so drawn and ugly! 
Her eyes are red-rimmed. The Ethiop 
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surely hidden in her blood seems to 
grow more and more visible to me. 
Suffering has liberated it. Her lips, 
her hair, even her wonderful eyes—all 
tell me something of the old African 
race in them. 

Will she get over this terrible 
stroke soon? I wish that a year 
would fly for her sake, so her misery 
might grow dull a little. My own joy 
tastes as bitter as gall while I sit and 
look at her. She knows it, perhaps, 
and therefore keeps under my eyes. 

What a dazzling upheaval this is, 
Beatrice—my engagement, I mean. 
You know that I am going to marry 
him because I love him; yet, since 
chance has made him a prince, then 
a princess must I be. I am young. 
I cannot help feeling just a little 
thrill. Ring then, if you must, you 
million bells; ring it out: princess, 
princess, princess! I only grasp 
dimly all that Paul possesses—his 
stake in the great world and his share 
of the great world’s bosom. Russian 
estates are so very huge. And so 
much the more work. He is a 
generous man. His people love him 
and are happy. No sedition, no plots 
nor conspiracies have ever broken his 
peace. And I shall help him to make 
his world love him the more ; I shall 
let my full cup run over to brighten 
humble lives less blessed than my 
own. 

Still the woman pads up and down 
in the dust. From my dreams I look 
at her and her realities. I feel icy 
cold and shiver despite the heat when 
I regard her. Up and down, up and 
down she goes—fighting with her 
broken heart. I do not think I can 
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stop here ; 1t would be kinder to creep 
away. She has cast a spell over me. 
I feel that her will is working to con- 
quer mine and darken my happiness 
for ever. Can he change again ? 
Will he forget me too ? Will he turn 
some day to see a fairer face than 
mine ? May he not easily chance 
upon a brighter spirit and a keener 
intellect than I have 2? No, no. This 
is treachery. What malignant thing 
has crept from her soul to mine to ask 
so vile a question ? 

She is looking at me and has 
stopped her restless walk. She is 
coming to speak to me! What, in 
heaven’s name shall I say to 

* * * * 

From the Adlas :— 

‘““ The inevitable verdict was duly 
recorded in the cause celébre decided 
yesterday at Algiers. Sentiment 
reigns supreme under certain condi- 
tions in a French Court of Law, and 
such conditions obtained at the trial 
of Mademoiselle Rose Antoinette Es- 
carel for the murder of Miss Diana 
Bertram, daughter of Lady Mary 
Bertram and the late Sir Henry Forest 
Bertram, fourth baronet. 

‘““The jury, without retiring, pro- 
nounced Mademoiselle not guilty ; 
and, as happens too often in France, 
this decision was founded upon pure 
sentiment. It must be _ confessed, 
however, that no great opposition to 
the verdict or dissatisfaction there- 
with has been manifested, either by 
the French or the English community 
in Algiers. The former are openly 
content; the latter preserve silence. 

‘“‘Lady Bertram has returned to 
England.” 


THE END. 
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NO BALL: 
A PHANTASY OF THE FUTURE 
By ROY HORNIMAN 


Illustrated by Frank Hart 


to 1903, followed by the great war with Russia for supremacy in 
Central Asia, had done no fighting, beyond the many little local ex- 
peditions incidental to the daily business of the Empire. 

The Continent, amazed at her stubbornness in reverse, and still morc 
amazed dt her final victory, had allowed its howls of hatred to subside, 
except for here and there a snarl of envy and dislike. 

Sport had more and more taken up the attention of the nation’s leisure. 
Professionalism had grown to such an extent, that those who earned their 
living by playing and teaching games numbered over two hundred 
thousand. The country had fully persuaded itself that a nation of 
sportsmen was a ready-made army. 

It was under these circumstances that England sent her fifteenth annual 
cricket team to play the United States. 

The choosing of this team had for some years given rise to the most 
extraordinary excitement. Everybody thought himself entitled to give an 
opinion. The Committee of the National Cricket Club, so as to mark the 
importance of the event, discussed the question at the Foreign Office, and 
in the presence of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs; for it was an axiom 
of the Government that the greatness of the country lay in its sporting 
record. Any politician who disagreed with this at once fell out of favour 


|" was the year 1950. England, since her struggle with the Boer, 1899 
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with both parties, and it had be- 
come much too risky an experiment 
to indulge in. 

In 1950, the choice of the Eleven 
roused even more excitement than 
usual. The Times, still the foremost 
paper in Europe, published eight 
columns of letters daily on the subject. 

The first five or six men were a 
foregone conclusion, but the choice of 
the remainder lay amongst a dozen or 
more competitors, each of whom had 
thousands of supporters. 

The Committee had sat for more 
than a week. 

In former days St. James’s Park 
and the Horse Guards Parade would 
have been filled with a dense crowd, 
but under improved methods the 
result was written across the sky, and 
could be seen so far that when the 
name of Hayward, the great Hert- 
fordshire bowler, appeared, the in- 
habitants of St. Albans, his native 
place, got the news as soon as any- 
body standing in Whitehall. 

The particular point of discussion in 
1950 was the sending across the 
Atlantic of a bowler whom the year 
before the Americans had declared to 
be in the habit of delivering an un- 
justifiable number of “no _ balls.” 
The English had come to the con- 
clusion, after a great deal of fair and 
open discussion, that what the Ameri- 
cans called ‘‘ no balls ’’ was, indeed, 
genuine bowling. This decision had 
incensed the Americans to the point 
of declaring that if he—Toplift, the 
bowler objected to—were sent over 
they would have to consider very 
seriously the question of refusing to 
accept the challenge. At this the 
English nation declared, as one man, 
that Toplift should go. It was absurd 
to suppose that the oldest cricketing 
nation in the world should be dic- 
tated to by a country who played the 
game with a distinct Republican bias. 

Everyone. down to the merest 
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schoolboy, realised the gravity of the 
situation, and that it might possibly 
end in a rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions—but what of that? The na- 
tion closed its jaw with a click, and 
clenched its fist with a silent deter- 
mination not to budge from the 
attitude it had taken up. Some of 
the so-called Progressive papers were 
in favour of a compromise, exclaim- 
ing—as they always did—that Eng- 
land was quite in the wrong ; that had 
their party been in, the difficulty 
would never have arisen ; and that we 
had no nght to try and coerce a 
friendly nation into playing against 
a team including members to whom 
they objected ; and that it would be, 
in fact, better if we acted up to the 
traditions of the Liberal party and 
allowed the Americans to choose the 
members of the team forus. By this, 
what they called “‘ meeting the enemy 
half-way,” the whole difficulty would 
be solved. They professed to be 
virtuously shocked that the nation 
had become so drunk with vanity 
that it treated the suggestion either 
as a joke or with contempt. 

The rumour had got about that the 
Foreign Secretary, who was the Duke 
of Birmingham, and the grandson of 
a very great Imperial politician in- 
deed, was wavering, and that pres- 
sure had been brought to bear by 
more than one European Chancel- 
lerie to exclude Toplift. 

It would have been strange had it 
been so, for the Duke of Birming- 
ham, with the rest of the English 
aristocracy, was strongly imbued with 
the sporting traditions of the age. 

As the excitement grew the crowd 
did indeed become dense, having 
collected for the purpose of cheering 
or hooting the Committee during the 
final scenes. They amused them- 
selves, as crowds will, by cheering 
celebrities on their way to the Foreign 
Office to listen to the proceedings. 
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The Prime Minister, who was still. of 
great muscular build, despite his ad- 
vanced years, received a specially 
enthusiastic greeting. He had owed 
his first political successes to the fact 
of his being the Ping-pong Champion 
of the world. 


There came a whisper, which grew 


by degrees to a frenzied shout: 
** Toplift’s in.”’ 

In another minute his name was 
spelt out on the sky, and the inhabi- 
tants of many a far-off hamlet turned 
bedwards with the proud conviction 
that, come what might, the die was 
cast and that England had done her 
duty. 

The American press fulminated and 
threatened, for they had not been 
accustomed to this firm attitude on 
the part of the country which had 
always treated them as spoilt and 
ill-balanced children. They held 
meetings, they wamed England to 
beware, and were amazed to find that, 
contrary to the prophecies of popular 
politicians and orators, England was 
adamant, and quite ready to grapple 
with the consequences. So they gave 
in, and Toplift crossed the Atlantic 
with the rest of the team. 

On arriving in New York, they 
were received coldly. The papers 
were full of imaginative descriptions 
of Toplift’s demeanour on coming off 
the steamer. Some declared that he 
turned pale and shook like an aspen 
leaf, while others professed to have 
definite information that he had been 
landed in a very large cricketing 
bag. 

But certain it was that till the day 
of the match no member of the public 
had set eyes on him. 

By one of those curious revulsions 
in public feeling there had come 
into existence quite an amount of 
sympathy for Toplift, and all but 
those who understood the charming 
elusiveness of the American character 
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thought the danger past and the 
quarrel buried. 

The cricket-ground was worthy of 
the nation, which is never so high- 
minded as when putting up tall 
buildings. It was a copy of the 
Colosseum. It held one hundred 
thousand spectators, and the arena 
was of such dimensions that there was 
not the least danger of the hardest 
hitter reaching the auditorium. 
In front of each seat, all of which 
were numbered and reserved, rose a 
rod which could be lowered or raised 
at will, having at the top a glass 
magnifying sufficiently to bring the 
players within reasonable distance, 
and so conveniently adjustable that 
the spectator could lean comfortably 
back in his seat as if he were merely 
looking into a mirror. There were 
besides a number of electric stations 
at the base of the auditorium, whence 
by certain contrivances the scene was 
reproduced simultaneously on_ bio- 
graphs in most of the great towns. 
There was also a horse-racing track 
around the outer edge of the arena. 

The Americans won the toss and 
went in first. The teams presented 
the usual physical difference between 
the two races, the Americans lean, 
lank, and anxious, each man abso- 
lutely a specialist. In fact, so far 
had they carried specialism that they 
never went in to bat except in the 
same order. The man having been 
trained to bat sixth would have been 
useless if he had been sent in second. 

The English team made up for its 
lack of this special gift in its elas- 
ticity. They were good all-round 
men, and it was a matter of no im- 
portance to them when they went in. 
It was the same with the fielding, and 
as Toplift did not take his place at 
the wicket the field was eagerly 
scanned to find out his position. 

He was located point, and every 
gaze was bent upon him. The women 
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veered round at once. 
He was so absurdly 
young, so very curly- 
headed, blue-eyed, and 
chubby, and yet withal 
so decidedly manly— 
although he gave no 
suggestion of the great 
muscular power he was 
known to possess. 

‘“He is exceedingly 
handsome,” said the 
President’s wife, “‘ and 
has a nice public school 
look about him.” The 
President himself had 
a perfect garble of 
English and _  Conti- 
nental titles — largely 
composed of Dukes, 
Princes, Marquises, etc. 
—in his genealogical 
tree; in fact, no man 
who could not boast 
ancient lineage would 
have stood a chance 
for the office. The 
country had begun to 
realise that it was much 
more convenient’ to 
have people with high 
social connections at 
the White House, the White House 
being now merely a name, and 
looking rather like an out-building 
to the magnificent palace which 
had risen near it. The Court was 
as brilliant as that of a true-born 
European Royalty, and everyone 
stood up when the new National 
Anthem, “ Hail to our President,” 
was played. Some—and they were 
an increasing body—already raised 
their hats to the President’s children, 
and the cause of Royalty was ad- 
vancing merrily. 

Toplift, quite conscious that the 
eyes of the Court and the entire 
public were upon him, was not in the 
least abashed, but stood with his 
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hands in his pockets looking at the 
huge awning composed of silken 
English and American flags. This 
awning was an ingenious device. 
It was in the shape of a domed ceiling 
constructed on the principle of a 
balloon, with thousands of gas in- 
flated chambers. The breeze, which 
was hardly perceptible below, was 
blowing very strongly, and threw an 
unusual strain on the steel ropes which 
held it. The sea of spectators pre- 
sented a_ brilliant spectacle, but 
vast as was the concourse, there 
was a deadly hush as the bowler 
stepped back to deliver his first 
attack. 

The play was for a time uneventful. 
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The players were feeling their way, 
and when lunch time came, four 
wickets had fallen for only seventy-six 
runs. Towards the end of the day 
the Americans were all out for two 
hundred and eighty. The English- 
men then went in, and at the close 
had made ten runs for no wickets. 

The concourse waiting at the 
players’ entrance to the amphitheatre 
were disappointed in their hopes of 
catching a glimpse of Toplift. 

He was nowhere to be seen. 

The next morning’s play was a 
sensation. 

The Englishmen were all out before 
lunch for a trifle of seventy runs. 

As wicket after wicket fell the faces 
of the English visitors lengthened, 
and the vast crowd shook the im- 
mense stone building with their 
frantic enthusiasm. 

Toplift, on going in, had created a 
certain excitement, but when his 
middle wicket flew in the air at the 
third ball the Americans began to ask 
themselves if this disappointing strip- 
ling were really he whom they had 
magnified into a national grievance. 

Those who watched him. carefully 
as he walked from the wicket de- 
clared that there was something sus- 
piciously like tears in the boyish 
blue eyes. 

The Englishmen, feeling somewhat 
humiliated, followed on, and to their 
chagrin their first two wickets again 
fell for the insignificant total of 
thirty. 

There was a pause, longer than 
usual, and protracted enough to 
suggest that the English captain was 
debating what to do next. Some 
minutes passed, and then very slowly 
—as if he were thinking deeply— 
Toplift was seen walking towards the 
wicket. He was, after all, the one 
excitement left in the game; and 
again there fell a deep silence as his 
bat touched the crease. 
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The bowler, a particularly swift 
one, sent his first ball within the 
wicket. The next few balls Toplift 
played carefully. He then began to 
knock up ones and twos, frequently 
increasing them by degrees till every- 
thing he touched was three or four. 
It was one of those sensations which 
make cricket so delightful. 

When he had seen half a dozen 
wickets go, he had made a couple of 
hundred runs, and the score stood at 
four hundred and ten. 

His own success had given his side 
cofifidence. 

The next two wickets fell for forty- 
five, and the Americans went in 
wanting two hundred and twenty-six 
to win. 

After they had made fifty runs for 
one wicket, stumps were drawn. 

Again Toplift seemed to have dis- 
appeared into thin air. 

The next morning everything was 
excitement. The people shouted at 
every player who appeared. The 
play was very slow, and at lunch time 
the score stood at one hundred and 
thirty runs for four wickets. 

As soon as play recommenced, the 
score rapidly rose to two hundred for 
six wickets, and the Americans began 
to be jubilant. They had forgotten 
Toplift as a bowler. He had received 
a tremendous ovation from both sides 
at the conclusion of his fine innings, 
and his face had beamed with 
delight. 

Then the English Captain was seen 
motioning to Toplift, who took his 
place at the wicket. 

A cry, which was almost a howl, 
went up: 

‘ Toplift ts going to bowl.” 

He gave one look around at the 
huge concourse, but the almost menac- 
ing appearance of the thousands rising 
one above the other left him unmoved. 
And the crowd grew silent, as if some- 
what ashamed at what looked like a 
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piece of cowardice and bullying on 
their part. 

Crash! The wickets twisted in the 
air as if they had been struck by 
lightning. 

There was an awful silence, and all 
eyes were bent on the umpire, waiting 
to see if he would raise the instrument, 
by which he made his decision known 
to the furthest corners of the building, 
to his lips. 

He looked a little vague, however, 
as 1f not quite knowing what to do, 
and after a pause the next player 
went in. 

There was a terrific babel of voices 
till he reached the wicket, and then 
again a great hush fell on the multi- 
tude. 

For the second time Toplift raised 
his arm, and the next moment the 
man in the pads walked a yard or 
two to pick up the _ balls 
wickets. 

It was as if a match had been put 
to the most combustible material. 

The quarrel re Toplift’s bowling 
began again exactly where it hdd left 
off ; but tempers had to be kept, for, 
after all, so far the umpire had said 
nothing. 

There were two wickets to fall, and 
twenty-six runs to make. 

On an ordinary occasion this would 
have been by no means a hopeless 
prospect, but Toplift’s bowling seemed 
so sure and deadly that the only 
chance lay in the umpire seeing fit to 
disqualify it. 

It wanted but ten minutes to the 


time for finishing, and the next bats-. 


man had evidently been strictly en- 
joined to play carefully and block as 
much as possible. 

For the next few minutes three or 
four runs were made off the bowling 
of Toplift’s colleague. At five 
minutes to time the score stood at 
two hundred and fourteen, ten wickets. 

Then Toplift began again. His 


and © 
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first the umpire condemned as a 
“* no ball.” 

The second the player stopped by a 
skilful piece of batting which caused 
the vast audience to break into a 
stifled cheer. There was a generally 
adhered to rule that there should be 
no applause during an “ over.” 

At his third ball the off wicket 
flew into the air. 

It wanted four minutes to time, and 
the last player went in. 

It was three minutes to time when 
Toplift raised his arm. 

The entire concourse strained with 
agitation, and in excitement almost 
unanimously murmured : “‘ No ball,”’ 
ere it had reached the wicket, which 
it once again struck with unerring aim. 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
all eyes were bent on the umpire. 

Could it be ? 

He was walking off the field, and the 
match, a victory for the English team, 
was Over. 

Then there arose such a scene as 
the building had not witnessed since 
its erection. 

The enormous mass of people gesti- 
culated and shrieked with indignation. 
One or two of the electric stations 
blew up, owing to the infuriated 
spectators at Chicago having wrecked 
the Biograph. 

The President, looking down on the 
hideous babel, realised that the whole 
question was reopened. 

He withdrew, amidst an _ extra- 
ordinary outburst of patriotism, and 
his headquarters i in Long Island were 
soon’ surrounded by thousands of 
enthusiasts. 

It was known that he had imme- 
diately summoned the Secretary of 
State and that a conferente was 
being held. 

It was a difficult situation. The 
umpire, himself an American, had 
given it in the Englishmen’s favour— 
why, nobody could make out, the vast 
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majority declaring that it was ob- 
viously a ‘no ball.” 

In a few hours’ time papers came 
out with the news that the Secretary 
of State had called on the English 
Ambassador to request the imme- 
diate recall of Toplift. 

The Ambassador asked for time, 
and was given twelve hours, although 
he took upon 
himself to say 
that the Eng- 
lish Govern- 
ment would 
never consent, 
and that the 
time limit was 
a matter of 
form, pointing 
out at the same 
time that if 
the decisions F 
of umpires@ ™& 
were not to be “~ 
held sacred jy 
there was an 
end to inter- 
national sport 
—or, in fact, 
sport of any 
kind—and_ he 
gave this as 
his own opin- 
ion, being him- 
self a sports- 
man and cham- 
pion golf play- 
er amongst the 
diplomatic 
corps in Wash- 
ington. 

The American Secretary replied 
that this was an exceptional case, and 
the Ambassador retorted : 

‘Not at all.” 

And so the interview ended. 

The English Government de- 
clined to give way, and the team 
was ordered to retire to Canadian 
territory, which they did, all except- 
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ing Toplift, who was nowhere to be 
found. 

The English Radical press implored 
moderation, or, at least, suggested 
that the matter of all cricket matches 
should be shelved for ten years, when 
no doubt ‘the difficulty would have 
blown over. But, as usual, nobody 
listened to them, and they called 
loudly on _his- 
tory to vindi- 
cate them by 
recording their 
inspired advice. 

The so-called 
** Jingo ”’ press 
declared that 
the sacred 
rights of crick- 
eters for, all 
time required 
that the deci- 
sion of the um- 
pire should be 
upheld by force 
of arms if ne- 
cessary; and 
pointed out 
how, many 
years before, 
the surrender 
of Majuba, 
which had been 
a small thing 
at the time, 
had led to vast 
consequences. 

“Give way 
on this sub- 
ject,” they said, 
‘““and the Sen- 

would take 
itself to issue the rules of 
cricket, a privilege which had 
for years been vested, by inter- 
national agreement, in the English 
Parliament. People must either de- 
clare that sport was of no account— 
which no madman could be found to 
do, considering that all progress, 
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economic and otherwise, was its out- 
come—or else fight to the bitter end 
for the independence of the judges.” 

The American papers went on de- 
claring that it was an occasion which 
had no parallel, and that, therefore, 
precedent could not be appealed to. 
The rest of Europe, which had always 
played cricket with difficulty, pre- 
sented memo- 
rials to their 
respective Sov- 
ereigns, _beg- 
ging them to 
interfere so as 
to avert blood- 
shed, and de- 
claring that 
they could see 
no reason why 
everyone 
should not bowl 
un derhand— 
which would 
have the ad- 
vantage of 
making the 
game less dan- 
gerous. 

The Cana- 
dians flew to 
their frontier. 

The _ deter- 
mination that 
the Stars and 
Stripes should 
never float over 
the Dominion 
had grown with 
years, and they 
were ready to 
shed their last 
drop of blood to avert such a humilia- 
tion. 

England arose as one man. The 
public schools, who had a right to a 
voice on such a subject, drew up a 
huge memorial, and entrusted it to 
half a dozen Sixth Form boys to 
present, assuring the Prime Minister 
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that England was with him to a 
boy. 

Two hundred thousand profes- 
sionals joined the colours, but as yet 
no hostile collision had taken place. 
Perhaps it was true, as someone 
wittily remarked, that it was so long 
since there had been a war that no- 
body knew quite how to begin. 

In the 
meanwhile a 
great mystery 
had arisen. 

There was 
no Toplift 
anywhere. 

When the 
team went to 
Canada he 
had been mis- 
sing, and it 
added not a 
little to the 
indignation of 
the English 
that there was 
a suspicion of 
his having 
been done 
away with. 
To defy the 
umpire and 
secretly  as- 
sassinate an 
enemy,. was 
like playing 
cricket with 
the medieval 
Popes or the 
Borgias. Some 
went so. far 
as to assert 
definitely that prussic acid had been 
placed in a jug of shandy-gaff, of 
which Toplift had partaken. 

Finally something did occur. A 
naval battle took place; but as it 
turned out, both Fleets had for years 
possessed a power of submerging 
themselves which was supposed to be 
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unknown to the other; they did 
nothing but go up and down like 
diving birds, finally losing each other 
in a mist. Having fired many shots 
they sailed away to report to their 
respective Governments the entire 
destruction of their opponent. 

One morning, while things were at 


this pitch, a curly-headed, blue-eyed. 


youth called at the Foreign Office at 
Washington. 

He walked in with an unconcerned 
air, and carelessly asked to see the 
Secretary of State. He was promptly 
told that he could do nothing of the 
kind unless he had an appointment. 

‘* Oh, he’ll see me.”’ 

‘“'You, indeed! Why you, espe- 
cially ?” 

‘* Tell him it’s Toplift.”’ 

The man looked at him, remem- 
bered certain likenesses he had seen 
on the biograph, and flew. 

In a few minutes he returned with 
a secretary. 

‘* Come with me, Mr. Toplift.” 

Toplift walked coolly after him 
through buzzing officials. He was 
ushered into a room where a genial, 
youngish man was seated at a table. 

‘*Sit down, Mr. Toplift. May I 
venture to hope, Mr. Toplift, that you 
have come prepared to admit that 
you did bowl a ‘no ball’ ? Such an 
admission would avert a great deal of 
bloodshed, and probably save thou- 
sands of lives.”’ 

“No; I didn’t exactly come for 
that.” 

And he gave a sunny, boyish laugh. 

‘* What a thorough-going English- 
man,” thought the Minister. ‘“ His 
nation is on the brink of a great war, 
of which he is the cause, and he 
laughs.”’ 

He tried to use argument, explain- 
ing that a sacrifice of his, Toplift’s, 
own convictions would be a fine act 
uuder such circumstances. Privately 
he was thinking what a magnificent 
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diplomatic triumph it would be for 
himself. 

““Come, come, Mr. Toplift,” said 
the Minister, “it was a ‘no ball.’ 
Say it was a ‘no ball,’ and the Militia 
can go home.” 

“A deluge couldn’t alter what the 
umpire said,’”’ answered Toplift. 

‘“*The umpire is awaiting his trial. 
for high treason,”’ said the Minister, a 
little stiffly. 

“Ah, but he didn’t say ‘ no ball,’ ” 
murmured Toplift. 

** Really,” said the Minister rising, 
‘* the German Ambassador is waiting.”’ 
He omitted to say that he had been 
glad to keep the gentleman in ques- 
tion a minute or two for reasons. 

Toplift did not move. 

“I must remind you, Mr. Toplift, 
that all British subiects have been 
warned to leave American territory. 
{i must request you as an English- 
man——”’ 

“But I’m not an Englishman,” 
answered Toplift. 

‘“‘ Then as a British subject——” 

** T’m not a British subject.” 

** Then may I ask what you are ? ”’ 

**T’am an American.” 

The Minister gasped and sat down. 

“A what ?” 

““An American. I was born in 
Lexington, Massachusetts.” 

‘You are joking.” 

“Word of honour. 
birth certificate.” 

‘* Then why, may I ask, were you 
playing in the English team? It 
really looks as if you might yourself 
be indicted for a little question of 
high treason.” 

“My name is Harrison. Ever since 
I was a child I was determined to 
play in the National Team, but al- 
though my play was good enough I 
found that the great cricketing Trust 
was too much for me. I couldn’t get 
into it no way, so I tried this other 
dodge.”’ 


There’s my 


The Minister rose. 

“Mr. Toplift—I should say, Harri- 
son— may I in the name of the Presi- 
dent, the Government, and the people 
of the United States, ask you to 
become a member of the National 
Cricket Team.” 

“* And the Trust?” inquired Toplift. 

“Damn the Trust!” said the 
Minister. 

“Why, certainly,” said Harrison, 
alias Toplift. 
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The Minister went to a tube. 
“IT will speak to the French Em- 
bassy. Are youthere?” There was 


a pause. Then the secretary spoke 
into the tube. 
“Yes. Stop the war. Toplift is 


an American.” 
There was another pause. 
the Minister again spoke : 
“And in future he plays for 
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THE TALE OF A TURNIP 


BY E. ARCHER 


Illustrated by W. Sayers , : 


T_was the turnip that did it! 

It is all very well to say it was the little girl on the gate—of course 
that would have been more romantic—but if it had not been for 
the turnip the sailor would never—but I had better begin from the 

beginning. 

Ever since he could remember anything the sailor had always been 
haunted by a kind of vision, which was rather an odd thing, because he 
did not look like that sort of man at all. ; 

He was broad-shouldered and sun-burnt and jolly, with good humoured 
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narrow blue eyes, and a short tawny 
beard.. Quite a common sailor, in 
fact, clothes and all, yet somehow 
you did not wish him to be any diffe- 
rent. 

On the contrary you liked him just 
as he was, which is a most delightful 
feeling to have towards anybody. 

The vision was common too, in a 
way. 

There was a little girl swinging on 
a garden gate. He could not remem- 
ber anything about her,except that 
she wore a straight white pinafore, 
and had two little tight plaits sticking 
out just below her ears. He saw 
them distinctly because they bobbed 
up and down so funnily when she 
moved. Across the road was an- 
other wide gate leading into endless 
turnip fields, with a road running 
through them, and here and there a 
tal] elm tree standing out against the 
sky. 

It had always been raining. The 
road was horribly muddy, but the 
sky had a wonderful pure, newly- 
washed look, and each single elm 
tree stood out in a way he could 
never forget. 

That was all. The rest was so 
very vague. Sometimes he fancied 
the little girl gave him a piece of bread, 
and he had a sort of idea that he saw 
one of his knees coming through his 
trousers. But it was all in a mist. 

The turnip fields, however, always 
stood out quite clearly with the rain- 
washed skies and the solid dark elm 
trees. 

After all, it was not so very curious. 
Once upon a time the sailor had been 
a boy tramp, and had begged his way 
to the sea, and it was quite likely that 
a child swinging on a gate had given 
him a piece of bread; and there is 
nothing unusual in a stretch of 
turnip fields; but it was curious that 
he should always see this particular 
spot at the most unlikely; times and 
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places. For wherever he went, all 
over the world, under the burning 
Indian sun, in the sandy desert, out 
in the blue mid-ocean, he was always 
liable to see the turnip fields where he 
least expected them. , 

Once they had quite a serious effect 
on his life. He was starting from 
India to England, when a pal came 
running down to the shore, with the 
offer of rather a good berth if he 
would stay where he was. He had 
even brought a substitute with him. 

The sailor had one foot on the boat 
that was to take him to the vessel, and 
one foot on the shore. He was just 
in the act of withdrawing his foot 
from the boat, when he suddenly 
seemed to see in the stifling air the 
cool blue turnip fields, and the dark 
elm trees,and the pure rain-washed 
skies, and smelt the delicious smell 
of the rain-soaked earth. It was 
absurd, of course, but he felt so drawn 
towards England that he put his other 
foot in the boat and to England he 
went. 

Once in England he began to 
tramp about in a sort of happy-go- 
lucky way, for he had money in his 
pocket over and above his pay. He 
made friends with every child and cat 
and cur that he met, for he was one 
of the jolliest souls you can possibly 
imagine; and to seehim dance a horn- 
pipe was a sight to make one weep 
for joy, it was so natural and full of 
life. 

Now one day he was rolling along 
with his bundle over his back on a 
stick, whistling ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ 
with variations of his own, when he 
came to four cross-roads, and there 
was no reason why he should go down 
one any more than the other, because 
they were all four so exactly alike. 

One of them, however, had a large 
white turnip lying in the middle of 
the road. 

The sailor had always been drawn 
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towards turnips, so he went that way 
and picked it up. Then he looked 
right and left for turnip fields, but 
did not see any. A long way off he 
could hear the rumbling of a cart. 

‘** That’s it,’”’ said the sailor ; ‘‘rolled 
out of acart. Blessed if I don’t over- 
take that cart and chuck it up again.” 

He very soon overtook the cart, 
which was full of turnips, as he had 
thought. Rather too full, in fact, 
for they appeared to be on the point 
of all rolling out. A lad sat on the 
shaft in front and seemed to be half 
asleep. The sailor threw the turnip 
on to the back of the load, but it 
rolled off again at once. Then he 
threw it to the front, and then to each 
side, but it was no use. No sooner 
was it up, than it was down again. 

There never was such a turnip! 

‘*‘ Blessed if it ain’t as good as a 
game of skittles,’ said the sailor, 
who could make a game of almost 
anything. 

At last the cart stopped at a little 
lonely ale-house by the road side. 
The lad went in. 

‘And Ill go in too,” said the 
sailor. 

But for some incredible reason, he 
put the wilful turnip into his pocket. 
We do not always know why we do 
things. Very seldom, in fact. 

Inside the ale-house, he was at 
home in two minutes. He called the 
old granny ‘‘ Mother,” and made the 
girl who brought in the beer laugh so 
much that she nearly dropped the jug. 
He called the customers ‘“ mates,”’ 
and told wonderful yarns, and some- 
times his language was too frightful 
for words, but somehow it did not 
seem to be of much account, because 
all the time he looked so innocent and 
good natured. He was so much at 
home that he had half a mind to stay 
the night. 

‘* T could tell you a tale, mates, that 
would make? your flesh creep,” he 
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began. “It was out 
where——”’ 

Crack, crack, went a whip, and 
“Gee oup!” went a voice outside, 
and then rumble—rumble. 

The turnip cart was off again. 

A change came over the sailor’s face, 
and he got up at once. You will 
hardly believe it, but he felt as if his 
whole life depended on his throwing 
the turnip into that particular cart. 

“I must be off, mates,” he said. 

And off he went, without more ado. 

The cart was only a little way in 
front of him, but now the sailor no 
longer tried to throw the turnip on to 
it. Instead of that, a feeling of 
strangeness began to come over him, 
such as most of us have had at some 
time in our lives, when we do not 
exactly know what we are doing, or 
why we are doing it. Why was he 
following a creaking old turnip cart 
in this ridiculous way ? To be sure, 
he had always been drawn towards 
turnips—but then, why had he always 
been drawn towards tumips? To 
use his own words, “It was jolly 
rum.” 

** The ‘ Flying Dutchman’ isn’t in 
it,’ said the sailor. 

Once he actually turned down a 
lane, branching off from the high 
road, but he need not have troubled 
to do that, for it only led into the 
same road again, and there—yes, there 
was the cart rumbling along as usual. 
After that he gave it up and trudged 
along stolidly. It was beginning to 
rain, and he no longer whistled 
‘Yankee Doodle,” with or without 
variations. 

Towards evening the rain cleared 
off, and soon after that he came toa 
neat little house standing back in a 
garden with a gate in front. The 
turnip cart went on before, but it was 
the most extraordinary thing that 
from that moment the sailor cared no 
more for the turnip cart, because his 
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eyes were fixed on a girl chopping 
wood in the front garden. A mere 
wisp of a girl in black, with smooth 
brown hair, and rather soft pretty 
eyes, but somehow as he looked at 
her, he quite lost all desire to go any 
further. She hacked at the wood in 
a feeble womanly way, and he saw at 
once that it was much too hard for 
her. 

‘““Pray let me do it for you,” he 
said, for sailors are made like that. 

The girl gave a little cry and 
dropped the chopper. She had half a 
mind to run into the house. But the 
sailor took off his hat and scraped 
towards her very politely. 

‘* T’d like to do it for you,” he said, 
in his good-natured way. 

Then seeing her still hesitate: “I 
reckon I’d make a better job of it,’’ he 
said. “You know vou nearly cut 
your finger off that last timc.” 

At this the girl smiled a little, and 
the sailor opened the gate, picked up 
the chopper, and began to work in a 
thoroughly businesslike way. The 
girl stood looking on. Something in 
the strong way he chopped the wood, 
and the neat deft way he piled it 
up, fascinated her. But she was a 
shy girl, and said nothing. 

The sun had set before he had 
finished, but the evening was full of 
light. He threw down the chopper 
and stretched out his arms, and now 
for the first time he looked away from 
the girl towards the road. 

; And what did he see ? 

f- A gate—a road—another gate— 
and then endless turnip fields with a 
road running through them, and here 
and there a tall elm tree standing out 
against a pure rain-washed sky. | 

“Well, I’m blowed!” said the 
sailor. 

‘““’You have been here before, per- 
haps,” the girl inquired, rather ner- 
vously. 

‘* Been here before—been here be- 
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fore ?”’ said the sailor, staring at the 
prospect. “‘ Why, bless you, in a 
kind of way I seem to have been here 
all my life.”’ 

The girl backed a little. She was 
half afraid of him still,.and yet she 
was beginning to like him so much— 
oh, so much! 

‘‘And how long might you have 
lived here, miss ? ”’ he asked. 

‘Oh, I was born here,” said the 
girl. 

““ No brothers or sisters ?’” 

‘““No. There’s only me and grand- 
father,” she said rather sadly. 

The sailor slapped his thigh and 
laughed aloud. 

‘“* Then you're the little girl on the 
gate,” he cried. 

This time the girl turned on her 
heels and began to run. He was 
raving mad! There could be no 
doubt of it. But the sailor ran after 
her, and it was wonderful how soon 
they came to an understanding. And 
the girl actually remembered giving a 
boy a piece of bread. A boy all over 
mud, with one knee coming through 
his trousers. 

““And he—and you—and he gave 
me a turnip,” said the girl, her grave 
face breaking out into a delicious 
smile. 

‘‘ Why, bless me, so I did,” said the 
sailor, struggling manfully with the 
desire to kiss her on the spot, “and 
if you will accept it, I will make you 
a present of another one.” — 

So saying, to the girl’s amazement, 
he took the turnip out of his packet 
and put it into her hand. 

‘““No wonder you could not rest in 
your cart, you varmint!” said the 
sailor gallantly. 

And then he told the girl with the 
soft eyes all about it, and first the 
girl thought 1t was very strange, and 
then that it was not very strange, and 
then that it was all a chance, but it 
ended by the sailor going inta tea with 
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grandfather, and the next day finding 
work in the village and settling down 
there. 

And after work on fine evenings the 
sailor and the wisp of a girl in black 
would walk together on the road 
across the endless turnip fields, under 
the impression that it was a remote 
and secret spot, which it certainly was 
not, for they were almost as striking 
as the elm trees, and looked larger 
than life against the clear evening sky. 
They would stay so late that an enor- 
mous round pink moon would rise up 
suddenly before them, out of the very 
turnip fields so to speak, and regard 
them in a kindly manner, as who 
should say, “‘ Never mind me, child- 
ren, I am used to this sort of thing,” 
and afterwards rising slowly up the 
pale blue sky, would in a merry mood, 
scatter showers of the softest silver 
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over all the fields, so that they were no 
longer fields, but a kind of fairy- 
land. 

Then one by one the stars would 


‘come out, and grandfather would 


come out also, for grandfather natur- 
ally wanted to go to bed. 

At last they were married, and 
they had boiled leg of mutton and 
mashed turnips for their wedding 
dinner. And always after that they 
had a dish of mashed turnips on their 
wedding-day. 

And a very good thing too! 

As for the turnip, that was highly 
honoured, for the sailor scooped it 
hollow, filled it with water, and hung 
it across the little parlour window on 
a string, where in time it bloomed out 
all green and fresh, and almost ap- 
peared to sing, as befits the hero of 
the tale. 


ENTRANCE TO THE OLD PORT. 


THE CATALAN QUARTER OF MARSEILLES 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN 


Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


OMETHING like four hundred years ago, a little colony of Catalans 
quitted Spain, and sailed across the terrible Gulf of Lions, where 
so many Arlesian merchant-ships were flying pennants on which were 
embroidered golden lions, and, ever since, the gulf has been known 

by its singular name. This colony came to Marseilles and begged the 
privilege of settling on that jutting tongue of land to the left of Mar- 
seilles’ Vieux Port, known to-day as the Pointe des Catalans. 

To reach the Pointe and Quartier des Catalans one must follow the quais 
of the old port and climb the height to the left, from which is an abrupt 
descent to the sea. Of course, one shouldfwalk, for no genuine literary 
pilgrim takes a tram, although one leaves}the Cannebiére for Catalans 
every few minutes. 

Dantés Mercédés was a Catalane of the Catalans, and is the most 
lovable figure in all the Dumas portrait gallery. Descended from the 

Copyright by Francis Miltoun in the United States of America, 1906. 
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early settlers, whose chief, speaking 
the Provengal patois, founded the 
colony at Marseilles, Mércedés was 
the betrothed of the ambitious Dantés, 
if we accept Dumas’ picture of her, 
and the author’s portraiture was 
always exceedingly good, notwith- 
standing his excesses of distortion 
when dealing 
with histori- 
cal fact. 
Half Moor- 
ish, half 
Spanish, and 
with a very 
little admix- 
ture of Pro- 
vencal, the 
Catalans 
kept __ their 
distinction of 
style, while 
other settlers 
of Marseilles 
developed in- 
to the type 
recognized 
to-day as the 
Marseillais. 
Their looks, 
manners and 
customs, 
their houses ~ 
and their .-. 
clothes, were 
faithful to 
the early 
traditions of 
the race, and 
are still so 
to no small 
extent, and 
by inter-marrying the type is compar- 
atively pure; so that in this twentieth 
century the Catalane women of Mar- 
seilles are as distinct a species of beau- 
tiful women as the Nicoise or the Arle- 
sienne, each a type differing from their 
French sisters, and each of great repute 
among the world’s beautiful women. 
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Dumas was not explicit regarding 
the geography of this Catalan quarter 
of Marseilles, although his references 
to it are numerous in that most famous 
of all his romances, ‘“‘ Monte Cristo.”’ 

Since the period of which Dumas 
wrote in this romance (1815), the 
topographical aspect of the Catalan 

quarter has 
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changed but 

— little; indeed, 
| A therehas 
re been no 


change for a 
matter of 
three or four 
centuries, 
and the sea- 
birds __ then, 
as now, hov- 
ered about 
the jutting 
promontory 
and winged 
their way 
backwards 
and forwards 
across the 
mouth of the 
old harbour, 
where ugly 
but _— useful 
Pont Trans- 
bordeur now 

.. stretches its 
a= “NG, five hundred 
metres of 
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des Catalans 
are grouped the habitations of 
the Catalan fisher and _ sailor-folk. 
One sees to-day among the men 
and women alike the same dis- 
tinction of type which Dumas took 
for his ideal, and one has only to 
climb any of the narrow stair-like 
streets which wind up from sea-level, 
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to see the counterpart of Danté’s 
Mercédés sitting or standing by some 
open doorway, and not far away 
others of the same gallery, not for- 
getting that arch-Catalan, Fernand. 

For a detailed description of the 
manners and customs of the Catalans 
of Marseilles one can turn to the pages 
of Dumas, 
and read for ad 
himself what — | 
the great 
romancer = = 
wrote of the==- ae 
lovely Mer- ‘ 
cédés and bs 
her kind: ~ 
There are at ~~ 
least a half-- 
dozen chap- 
ters in 
“Monte Cris- 
to,” which 
form a very 
interesting 
commentary 
on the Mar- 
seilles of 
other days. 
Marseilles of 
to-day is one 
of those 
neglected 
tourist points 
which birds. "| 
of passage “3-4 
scarcely con- =°F> 
sider, but 
just why this 
should be so 
is difficult to . 
explain. 

The opening lines of Dumas’ ro- 
mance give the key to his itinerary of 
old Marseilles: ‘“‘On the 28th of 
February, 1815, the watch-tower of 
Notre Dame de la Garde signalled 
the tvois-mats ‘Pharaon,’ from Smyrna, 
Trieste and Naples.”’ The functions 
of Notre Dame de la Garde have 
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changed somewhat since then, but it 
is still the dominant note and beacon 
by land and sea, from which sailors 
and landsmen alike take their bear- 
ings, and it is the best starting-point 
for one who would review the past 
history of this most cosmopolitan of 
all European cities. 

High up, 
overlooking 
the Chateau 
du _—s« Pharo, 
now a Pas- 
L teur hospital, 
above even 
the old abbey 
Bn St. Victor, 
Vt now a caserne 
74 Ki rth : Ye above 
the Fort St. 
Nicolas, 

> which guards 
i; one side of 
the entrance 
to Marseilles, 
is the fort 
and sanc- 
tuary of 
Notre Dame 
de la Garde. 
=. This fort was 
one of the 
first of its 
class erected 
by Francois 
Premier, who 

=e on o3 had 


some- 
ae thing of a 
Jee ooh 8 


reputation as 
a _ fortress- 
builder as 
well as a 
designer of chateaux and winner of 
women’s hearts. Originally, the walls 
of the fortress-chateau enclosed the 
ancient chapel to Ste. Marie and an 
old tower dating from the tenth cen- 
tury. This old tower, overlooking 
the ville as well as the, harbour, was 
given the name of La "Garde, which 
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name was taken by the chateau that 
ultimately grew up on the same site. 
This was long before the days of the 
present splendid edifice, which only 
came to its consecration in 1864. 
The chateau bore the escutcheon of 
the Roi-Chevalier, the symbolical sala- 
mander, but as a fortress it never 
attained repute, as witness the follow- 
ing lines written by a Renaissance 
poet :— 
** C’est Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde. 
Gouvernement commode et beau, 
A qui suffit pour toute garde 
Un Suisse, avec sa hallebarde ; 
Peint sur la porte du chateau.” 


The reference was to a painted 
figure of a Suisse on the entrance door, 
and whatever the cynicism may have 
been, it was simply a forerunner of 
the declassement of the fortress as a 
place to be depended upon in time of 
war, although at the time Dumas 
wrote of it, it was still a signal-station 
from whence ships coming into Mar- 
seilles were first reported. 

The modern Byzantine egltse which 
now occupies this commanding site, is 
warm in the affections of the sailor- 
folk of Marseilles, besides which it is 
visited by pilgrims in great numbers 
from all parts of the world and for all 
manners of reasons—some to lay a 
votive offering of a tiny ship and say 
a prayer or two for some dear one 
travelling by sea; another to place 
at the foot of the statue of “La 
Bonne Mére” a golden heart, as a 
talisman of affection; others, with 
small ivory replicas of a foot or an 
arm which has miraculously recovered 
from some crippled state. Added to 
these pilgrims, come the curious, and 
those who admire the view; so the 
people who ascend to this command- 
ing height by the narrow streets of 
steps, or the fumiculatre, are numerous 
indeed, while as an enterprise, for 
vending photographic souvenirs, the 
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whole combination takes on huge 
proportions. The eglise is a most 
ornate and luxurious work, built of 


- the marbles of Carrara and Africa on 


pure Byzantine plans and surmounted 
with an enormous gilded statue of 
the Virgin, nearly fifty feet in height. 

This great beacon by land and sea, 
rising to a height of over five hundred 
feet, is the point of departure of the 
deep-sea traffic, which goes on con- 
tinually from the port of Marseilles. 
An enthusiastic and imaginative 
Frenchman puts it as follows, and it 
can hardly be improved upon: 

“Adieu! Tu gardes jalousement ta 
couronne de reine de la mer.” 

Sentimental and romantic interest 
in Marseilles centres round the Cha- 
teaud’Ifanditsenvirons. Itstrongly 
impresses itself upon the mind; in- 
deed, the Quartier des Catalans and 
the Chateau d’If monopolise the re- 
collections of most visitors to this 
city of the Phoceans, as well as of the 
romance of “‘ Monte Cristo ”’; for the 
excellent descriptions in the first 
pages of this wonderful tale convey 
vivid impression of what this grim 
fortress was like in the days when 
Napoleon languished at Elba. 

So far as the general outline is con- 
cerned, little is changed to-day. The 
small isle lies off the harbour’s mouth, 
scarce the proverbial stone’s throw 
distant, and visitors come and go, 
poking their heads in and out of the 
sombre galleries and cachots, de- 
manding of the guardian whether 
these are really of what Dumas 
wrote. History defines it with more 
accuracy than romance, and to recall 
the fact that this prison was one time 
the cage of the notorious Marquis de 
la Valette, the Man of the Iron 
Masque, is to open an endless array 
of historic incident which permeates 
the pages of the later French 
monarchy. One’s mind, however, 
usually turns to Dantés and the 
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gentle Abbé Faria, and your cicerone 
with great sang frotd tells you glibly 
and with perfect conviction, which 
apartments they occupied. You may 
take his word, or you may not, but 
it is as well to remember that the 
Abbé Faria was no mythical charac- 
ter, although he never was an occu- 
pant of the 
island prison in 
which Dumas 
placed him and 
the gallant 
Dantés. 

There is a fair 
amount of real | 
historyin Monte 
Cristo, too, if 
one makes a 
comparative es- 
timate of its 
incidents, al- 
though not more 
than in the 
D’Artagnan 
series. Perhaps 
the most real of 
all the charac- 
ters was the 
Abbé Faria. 
This famous 
personage of the 
romance ex- 
isted in the real 
during the con- 
temporary 
times of which 
Dumas. wrote. 
He was born at 
Goa in 1756 and 
commenced his 
studies at 
Rome. In 1786 he went to Paris 
wearing the ecclesiastical habit, but 
one unlucky day he came under 
the influence of Mesmer, then in the 
height of his popularity. Faria be- 
came a magneliseur of renown and 
obtained a place as professor in the 
lycée at Marseilles. It is probable 
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that, from curiosity, he visited the 
prison of Chateau d’If, but that was 
as near as he ever came to being an 
inmate thereof. Thus do romancers 
take their characters where they find 
them. The Abbé Faria was a meta- 
phycist and a hypnotist of the first 
order in his day, and there is more 
than a sug- 
gestion of this 
—or of fore- 
== sight or _pro- 
= phecy—in the 
— remark’ which 
=, Dumas has 
~3-ges him make when 
vag Ad dressing 
Sas Dantés: ‘ Sur- 
. tout Woubliez 
pas Monte 
Cristo, n’oubliez 
pas le tresor !”’ 
Dumas’ _ac- 
counts of the 
Chateau d@if 
are wonderful 
word pictures, 
descriptive, and 
narrative alike. 
“The prisoner 
followed his 
conductor, who 
led him to an 
underground 
room whose 
bare and reek- 
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ing walls were 
“as if impreg- 
~ “S nated with 
teats.” ‘The 


combination of 
romance and 
history is in the manner of which 
Dumas alone was the master. The 
best guide to the Chateau d’If 
is to be found in chapters XIV., 


XV., XVII., and XX.: of the 
romance. Although the action 
of his plot was mostly imagi- 


native, and his scenario more or 
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less artificial, the fabric is still a 
stronger reminder of reality than 
the locale of romances by others, 
and as such the chateau has preten- 
sions to the claim of being a literary 
monument as well as an_ historical 
one. 
‘““Rounding the Chateau d’If, a 
pilot boarded Dantés’ vessel, the 
* Pharaon,’ between Cap Morgion and 
the Ile de Riou. Immediately, the 
platform of Fort St. Jean was covered 
with onlookers, for it always was an 
event at Marseilles for a ship to come 
into port.” 

To-day the whole topography of 
the romance, so far as it refers ‘to 
Marseilles, is spread out in brilliant 
relief for the enthusiast, as if he were 
a participant in the joyousness of 
the home-coming of the good ship 
** Pharaon.”’ 

Dantés’ next view of the Chateau 
d’If was when he was about to be 
incarcerated within its walls: “ He 
advanced towards a boat held by a 
chain to the quai.’’ As this is pre- 
cisely the procedure of to-day in 
making the excursion to the prison, 
one readily follows the itinerary of the 
unfortunate Dantés. ‘‘ The old port- 
chain, which formerly closed the 
harbour at night, was lowered, and 
the skiff went seawards, by La 
Reserve, the Tete de More, the 
Pharo, leaving the Ile Rattoneau on 
the starboard, and as Dantés was bid 
look around him, he saw the black 
and frowning rock, on which is built 
the Chateau, rising above the murky 
waters of the night.”’ 

All waterside Marseilles teems with 
reminders of Dumas’ romance. The 
old port, whose basin is joined by the 
far-famed Cannebiére, was the Lacy- 
don of antiquity, and was during 
many centuries the glory and fortune 
of the vite. To-day, the traffic has 
quite forsaken it, but it is none the 
Jess the most picturesque seaport on 
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the Mediterranean, thronged as it is 
with all the paraphernalia of ships and 
shipping of the old-school order. It 
is always brilliant with flags flung to 
the breeze, much cordage and fishing 
tackle, and what not of the affairs of 
the small sailing-craft which to-day 
have appropriated the Vieux Port for 
their own, leaving to the great liners 
and their kind the newer basins and 
docks to the west. : 

Virtually the Vieux Port is a musee 
of the old marine, for save the 
great white-hulled ocean-going yachts 
which scem always to be at anchor 
there, scarce a steam-vessel of any 
sort is to be seen save now and then 
a fussy little remorqueur. Mostly they 
are those indescribably beautiful craft 
known as navires avotles dela Medt- 
terranee—which, in other words, are 
simply great lateen-rigged piratical- 
looking craft, which, regardless of the 
fact that they are evidently best 
suited to the old-time seafaring of 
these parts, invariably give the 
stranger the idea that they are of an 
exotic nature, and have come down to 
us through the makers of school his- 
tories, and are as strange-looking as 
would be the caravels of Columbus or 
the Viking ships of the Northmen. 

All the Mediterranean types are 
found at Marseilles, and their very 
nomenclature is picturesque: goe- 
lettes, balancelles, tartanes, and barques 
de peche of a variety too numerous 
for them all to have names. For the 
most part, they all retain the slim, 
sharp prow, frequently ornamented 
with the conventional figure-head of 
the old days, a bust or a three-quarters, 
or full-length female figure, or per- 
hape a guirlande doree, all too in- 
frequent examples of a conceit so 
charming that one regrets its extinc- 
tion in the hands of builders of ocean 
greyhounds and floating-hotels. 

Out of the Vieux Port at’ Mar- 
seilles leads the famous Cannebiére, 
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that magnificently gay thoroughfare 
through which all the world “passes 
sooner or later. 

It is as splendid to-day as when 
Edmond Dantés made his way along 
its broad side-walks to his father’s 
house, when first setting foot on 
shore from the ‘“ Pharaon.”’ 

There is no street like this. “If 
Paris had its Cannebiére it would be 
a little Marseilles,’ is a commonplace, 
but nothing else gives so good an 
estimate of this grand, though not 
lengthy thoroughfare. Travellers, and 
the Marseillais themselves, know well 
the irresistible attractions of its 
café and restaurant-bordered ¢rottotrs 
which, like everything in Marseilles, 
are cosmopolitan as can be. 

The short length of the Cannebiére 
leads from the old port, the classic 
ground where antiquity first founded 
the colony which grew into greater 
Marseilles six hundred years before 
the Christian era, which, so far as 
recorded history goes, places Mar- 
seilles amongst the ancient settle- 
ments within the confines of modern 
France. | 

Taken all in all, this article may 
be considered a plea for a_ better 
knowledge of Marseilles and _ its 
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numberless charms, on the _ part 
of the thousands of _ travellers 
who yearly pass and _ repass its 


portals in journeying to and from 
the East. 

On the eve of departure from 
Marseilles the impressions will be as 
varied as the temperament of the in- 
dividual. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain—all will agree that its like is to 
be found nowhere in the travelled 
world. Port Said is perhaps as cos- 
mopolitan, but is not fine or pic- 
turesque in any way, being but a 
way-station en route to the East. New 
York is as contrastingly a melange of 
nationalities, from those of the Syrians 
and Greeks on the lower west-side to 
those of the Hungarians, Poles, and 
Slavs on the east, but they have not 
as yet become sufficiently established 
to achieve picturesqueness, being 
merely squalid and dirty. Paris is 
gay, brilliant, and cosmopolitan, but 
there is a conventionality about it 
that does not exist in Marseilles, 
where each reviving and declining 
day brings a new arrangement of the 
mirror of life. 

Marseilles, then, stands, “‘ La plus 
florissante et la plus magnifique des 
villes Latines.” 
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we've reached the climax of 

our bad luck. You are aware 

of it at last,are you? So long 
asfyou had your milk regularly, you 
didn’t realise the position. Stop 
crying! It isn’t manly of you, Han- 
nibal !” 

The handsome yellow cat mewed a 
trifle louder by way of reply. 

“See here, Hannibal,’ remon- 
strated the young doctor, “‘ haven’t I 
explained the situation to you? 
There isn’t anything to eat in the 
cupboard. You haven’t seen me 
lunching to-day, have you? You 
might go out and forage if you hadn’t 
always relied on me for your food. 
I can’t do that, though I’m hungry 
enough to. It would ruin my repu- 
tation, and I’d have to take down 
my doctor’s sign, for I’d never get 
another patient in this village.” 

** Another patient, I said, Hannibal. 
Why don’t you laugh? I’ve never 
had but one, and she hasn’t paid me 
yet.” 

“IT suppose I ought to have taken 
down my sign long ago, before I 
came to my last penny. But I was 
always optimistic, Hannibal, and 
thought things would turn out better. 
I was even desperate enough to hope 
old Dr. Fallows would fall ill, and I 
would be called in his stead. I can’t 
see why people place such confidence 
in so old a doctor. He ought to 
stop practising, you know, Hanni- 
bal. 
‘Yes, old man, I gave my last 
penny for rent. You see, I’ve a 
doctor’s reputation to live up to, 


rT: |*s no use, Hannibal, old man, 


Hannibal, and I couldn’t let the town 
know I was owing my landlady. Of 
course, you don’t know what living 
up to one’s reputation means, for you 
have only to live up to a clean fur 
coat—but—xnoblesse oblige—that’s the 
devil of it, Hannibal! | 

“Poor chap! Can’t you see I’m 
sorry you're hungry? You really 
haven’t so much sense as a dog ; but 
there—you’re not to blame for that. 

Interval. 

** By Jove, Hannibal, my patient is 
coming. Perhaps she'll pay that little 
bill. I knew something would happen, 
old man. This sort of thing couldn’t 
go on, you know, so cheer up, my 
boy. If you let her know you're 
hungry, Hannibal, [’ll put you out in 
the rain.” 

** Ah, come in, Miss Baker. 
to see you.” 

Miss Baker—thin and of subdued 
colouring, possibly forty-five or 
younger, or older, for a starved life 
makes uncertain age—entered, evi- 
dently embarrassed at the young 
man’s very warm welcome. 

“It’s cold to-night,”’ she observed. 

“Yes, very disagreeable weather.” 

‘““But you don’t seem to feel the 
cold,” with a glance at the fireless 
stove. 

‘* Oh, I never do,” said Dr. Whiting 
cheerfully. ‘“‘ Most people keep their 
rooms too warm.” 

‘* All sorts of ideas are talked of 
nowadays about keeping cold rooms 
and going without eating——”’ 

“IT never advise going without 
food,”’ broke in the Doctor, “ except 
—well, except in certain cases.” 


Glad 
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** Dear, dear ! 
want ?” 

“* To go out, I suppose.” 

And Hannibal, notwithstanding his 
struggles, was seized and thrust out 
into the rain. 

“* Doctor Whiting,” said Miss Baker, 
“I have had something on my con- 
science for a long time. Oh, do let 
the poor cat in! I can’t bear to hear 
him. I couldn’t be cruel to animals.” 

So Hannibal, being allowed to 
enter, was quiet, for it required a 
few minutes to be glad he was 
indoors. 

““T wanted to tell you, Doctor 
Whiting—that—that I am sorry to 
have kept you waiting so long for 
that little bill—but—-—”’ 

*“Don’t mention it, Miss Baker, 
don’t mention it. Just as good one 
time as another.” 

* You see, I’ve had such bad luck. 
Dear, dear, how that cat does go on ! 
The rates fell due—they’re higher 
than ever this year. The cow died— 
you don’t know anything about cows, 
I suppose ? ” 

G6 No. 99 

ma | thought you wouldn’t know, 
and there isn’t any veterinary surgeon 
in the place. It would be paying 
business, too. Well, everything com- 
ing at once, I’ve had all I could do to 
keep going. 

“IT hope this hasn’t troubled you.”’ 

*‘ Ah, you don’t know what it is to 
be pinched for even pennies, Doctor 
Whiting, and I hope you never may. 
It’s a great thing to be a man, strong 
and able to earn your living.” 

‘It is,” grimly agreed the Doctor. 

“* Besides, you’re not all alone in 
the world like me.”’ 

““T have no one but my small 
sister Margaret.”’ 

** But your father was a rich man ?’’ 

‘* He lost everything as I came out 
of college. After his death there was 
nothing left.” 


What does that cat 
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‘“ But you have relations to fall 
back upon in case of need.” 

: There’ s no one I would ask for 
money.” 

** Well, well, you surprise me.” 

““T don’t mean to ask for money, 
Miss Baker. I am going to earn it.” 

Miss Baker took a framed photo- 
graph from the desk, and looked at it 
critically. 

‘Is this your sister ? ” 

““ Yes, and she’s all I have in the 
world.” 

‘You look after her, I suppose ? ” 

“IT try to. She is in school now.” 

““I never heard a cat mew like 
yours. He must be hungry. Why 
don’t you feed him ? ” 

““T am going to when—when I— 
get time.”’ 

** Well, I can wait. 

66 Oh, 
Hannibal. 
noise.”’ 

‘* Well, it’s a good thing your nerves 
are not like mine.” 

‘““No matter what the state of our 
nerves may be, we like our own best.”’ 

‘Things aren’t evenly distributed 
in this world.” 

““Do you mean _ nerves, 
Baker ? ”’ 

‘“No, money! Here am I wearing 
my fingers to the bone for enough 
to subsist on, and I can look into 
Vesey House, and see more money 
wasted in a day than would keep 
me half a year. I tell you, Doctor 
Whiting, I sometimes forget I’m a 
Christian.” 

‘* T have known others, Miss Baker, 
to forget that same fact. There isa 
memory system which teaches one to 
remember everything else. Odd, isn’t 
it?” 

Seeing Miss Baker’s bewildered 
stare, the Doctor hastened to pick up 
the thread of their discourse. 

“Mr. Vesey is a_ millionaire, I 
believe ? ” 


Feed him now.”’ 
it doesn’t matter about 
He just likes to make a 


Miss 
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** Millions, on millions, yet he hasn’t 
lived in his house this year. Miss 
Vesey comes down sometimes, be- 
cause her mother used to like the 
place ; but most of the time there’s 
only Mrs. Blake. She looks after 
everything indoors; but I shouldn’t 
like to stay there 
alone.” 

“What would you 
be afraid of ?” 

‘* Well, for one thing 
there’s loads of silver 
in the house, and a 
collection of old coins, 
gold ones, tuo, in a 
sort of cupboard in 
thelibrary. Oh, 
there’s plenty of things 
to steal, Doctor 
Whiting. And Mrs. 
Blake, too, keeps her 
money under her pil- 
low, it is said. She'll 
be robbed one of these 
days, if not mur- 
dered.” 

* Oh, nothing ever 
happens in this sleepy 
old place ; 


even a } ‘y) niet 
robbery would afford i HH Nat Hl 
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a change.”’ 

“Well, old Vesey 
House, standing so far 
away from any others, 
would be easy for a 
burglar. Mrs. Blake 
might call and scream, 
but nobody would 
hear. Gracious, that 
cat would drive me 
wild. My Angeline 
never mews. I wouldn’t have a 
mewing cat about me. There’s as 
much difference in cats as in people ; 
to complain is both meat and drink 
to some.” 

‘* If Hannibal could only be brought 
to consider it in that light,” thought 
the Doctor. 


“*GOD, WHAT SHALL I Do,'” 
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“Well, I must be going. I thought 
I ought to tell you that I hope to pay 
you before long.” 

Dr. Whiting’s gasp of disappoint- 
ment caused several seconds to pass 
ere he could assure Miss Baker 
that payment was no consequence 
at all. 
ls Miss Baker’ de- 
parted, and as the 
doctor heard the door 
closing a feeling of 
consternation over- 
whelmed him; _ the 
worst had happened. 
Silence reigned until 
the cat began to wail 
again. 

‘““Hannibal! How 
can you? Don’t you 
see I’m _ trying to 
think ? What shall I 
do? I must go away. 
But how can I go 
anywhere without 
money ? Not a pawn- 
broker for fifteen 
miles. 

““God! What shall 
I do? 

“* Margaret, little 
one! If I should go 
to the lake — and— 
and—fall in—what 
would become of you, 
dear? I must do some- 
thing, Margaret, but 
what ? I can’t ask 
for work here. This 
ends my becoming a 
medical practitioner ! 
I must go somewhere 
and beg for work.”’ 

Silence for some minutes. 

“Hannibal, poor chap, someone 
else will feed you when I’m gone. 
No, old man, you can’t come along. 
If you were a dog you might. But 
you're a cat. 

“It’s getting late to go out and 
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look for work—but I think I'd rather 
have it dark. 

“Don’t get under my feet, you 
silly old boy! Come up here. No, 
Hannibal,—honest, I’m not going to 
the lake. I couldn’t, on account of 
her.” 

The closing of the door, and again 
silence. 

Dr. Whiting concluded it was best 
to get out of the village before he 
began to ask for work. He wanted 
to put miles between himself and his 
sign. He had been trying to live up 
to it for so long that now it seemed 
to reach down and grip him with a 
cruel, restraining hand. 

** Why do people try to live up to 
things ?”’ he thought, ‘‘ things that, 
after all, do not exist. It’s more 
foolish than playing horse with a 
broomstick; at least, there is the 
broomstick. I have been living up 
to—nothing—and this ‘ nothing’ has 
become a giant—like a real fairy tale. 
He has had ‘me fast, and is amusing 
himself by starving me. But I am 
running away from him—TI shall get 
out of his reach if my _ breath 
holds.” 

Suddenly he stopped, as though the 
giant had clutched his throat and was 
choking him. But he had _ been 
running ; he was out of breath. He 
laughed to think how droll it was that 
he had been running as though fleeing 
from a real giant. 

Pausing to get his breath he rea- 
lised that he was leaning against a 
stone gate post of Vesey House. 

A strange new demon entered into 
his soul. Why should this man have 
millions while he—he who had so 
honestly worked—starved ? 

God never meant that those, no 
more deserving than he, should have 
so much more than they needed ; 
riches they could not use, or scarcely 
remember they possessed, lying idly 
in the sight of desperate, starving 
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creatures. Clearly, it was the devil’s 
affair. 

More, this man had stolen from 
him. Every millionaire had robbed 
others. If he possessed only what 
belonged to him there would be no 
starving men. He had read this one 
day, before his poverty had pinched 
him, but had been blind enough then 
not to believe it. 

If he took some of these gold coins, 
he would merely be taking his own. 

Who said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal ?’’ 
A voice with no body attached. 
Everything was distorted, a veritable 
devil’s dream. The trees might just 
as well be purple as green, for the 
night took the natural, wholesome 
colour out of everything, and created 
strange grotesque shadows; fit 
setting for this drama in a dream. 

He entered the open carriage-way ; 
he had begun to move in his dream ; 
next, perhaps there would be some- 
thing that would chain his feet, and 
stop his speech, such as always 
comes in a nightmare. 

Nothing stirred about the place. 
It was like the castle where the 
Sleeping Beauty lay for so many 
years. But there was no Sleeping 
Beauty here, only an old woman with 
a stocking full of money under her 
pillow. That was the way with 
dreams; one never found the room 
one was at such pains to reach. 

The lead in Dr. Whiting’s feet 
was beginning to drag him down. 
Would he ever get farther? He 
must try to awaken. There was such 
a queer fluttering at his heart ; that, 
of course, was only a part of the 
dream. The cold October rain was 
pelting him now, to see whether it 
could run faster than his heart beats ; 
but he really was nearing the house. 

What was that? A fiery eye 
suddenly looked out of the brick 
monster directly at him. He could 
go no further while the eye watched. 
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“* THIS IS NOT DR. FALLOWS.'” 


He must wait till the eye closed. He 
remembered, from his childhood, that 
even the dragon slept sometimes. 
When all was dark he would manage 
the kitchen window, or the long glass 
door. 

He laughed softly to himself. It 
was funny that he, Thomas Whiting, 
M.D., an Honours man of his College, 
should break into a house. But then 
one always did strange things in 
dreams. ‘“ Thomas Whiting, M.D.”— 


“M.D.” The sign was after him 
again. But it could not clutch him 
now. He could even laugh in its 
face. 


Suddenly the dragon opened ano- 
ther eye, and its light streamed to- 
ward him. A form appeared in the 
eye, just as it does in people’s eyes if 
we look closely enough. Only it is 
ourselves we see. This time it was a 
little elderly woman—and she walked 
out of the eye—and was actually 
coming towards him. Suddenly the 
woman screamed. 

He tried to run away, but, instead, 
fell upon the path. He drew himself 
up with difficulty. He was so heavy, 
just as one always is in nightmares. 
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Had the end come? Perhaps he 


would awaken ; he hoped he would. 

‘* Oh—I—I didn’t recognise you,” 
she gasped. ‘ You are the doctor.” 

It was queer that she knew him. 
But they always do in dreams. People 
you never saw invariably know you in 
such cases. The sign had overtaken 
him again. It was useless to deny 
his identity, so he said, “* Yes.” 

“Come in,’ the woman = said 
quickly. “Are you hurt? That 
stone border is always tripping one 
up.” 

She walked on before him as she 
spoke, and there was nothing to do 
but to follow her. 

“I suppose James couldn’ t get 
Doctor Fallows.”’ 

‘**T suppose not,” he echoed. 

‘““T told him, if he couldn’t, to get 
you. But how quickly you must 
have come to get here before James. 
Why, you must have run all the way. 
You look awfully tired.” 

**Oh, I’m only a trifle winded,”’ he 
replied breathlessly. 

He dropped limply into a chair. 
No doubt he should find himself some- 
where else the next minute. The 
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woman was holding a glass of some- 
thing towards him, and the fumes of 
it made his head reel. 

** Give me a biscuit, a bit of bread— 
anything. I dare not drink it with- 
out. You see—I—I—have been too 
busy to eat for some hours.” 

She brought him a plate of wonder- 
ful biscuits, crisp and brown. He had 
not in his dreams ever seen or eaten 
such biscuits. 

“You must be very busy not to 
have time to eat,’ she said. “Is 
there so much illness just now ? ”’ 

When the Doctor had eaten many 
of the biscuits and taken several sips 
of the whisky, he realised that his 
sign had him in its clutches again. 

**Come upstairs, please,’’ said the 
woman, as she led the way from the 
room. 

It was all very strange; but of 
course he would do as she asked. 
Perhaps she would fade away—dis- 
appear—before she had taken many 
steps. 

‘““I suppose James told you all 
about it,’’ she added, as she passed 
on before him. 

Had James told him? Told him 
what ? James, somehow, didn’t seem 
to fit into the dream, but the woman 
did, and she went on talking as they 
climbed the stairs. 

“You see, she only arrived two 
hours ago—and it was so sudden. 
Let me go first.”’ 

She opened a door softly, and en- 
tered the room, closing the door after 
her. 

Of course, he would never get into 
the room. He would find himself 
outside in the rain presently. But 
no; the door opened again, and the 
woman asked him toenter. It wasa 
beautiful room, glowing in a soft light 
from a shaded lamp. And, most 
wonderful of all, there was the real 
Sleeping Beauty ! 

A young girl, with a broad white 
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brow, and masses of dark silky hair, 
and lips such as Murillo loved, lay on 
a bed. 

He seemed impelled to merely stand 
and gaze reverently upon her, and— 
dream. Butno; the dragon moved ; 
she looked at him, and seemed to 
direct him by a look. He bent over 
the girl, and took the white hand 
from its nest of lace, feeling the rapid, 
unequal pulse beats. 

He expected her to rise and smile 
upon him ; when they would go away 
together ; but instead, she stirred un- 
easily, and a low moan came from her 
lips; he saw that fever distracted 
her brain, and that she was ill, un- 
conscious, and not sleeping. 

In a dazed way he looked round for 
aid; he had not brought his medicine 
case. 

‘“*Can you send to the chemist ?”’ 
he asked. 

““Not till James comes,” replied 
the woman. “ Have you nothing 
with you ? ” 

It seemed so stupid to say no, and 
if he waited for James to come he 
would bring Dr. Fallows. Then, 
indeed, would the dream be over. 

“* Have you in the house any sweet 
spirits of nitre ? That will help, until 
I can get something better.” 

**T will see,” said the woman, and 
she left the room. 

He suddenly remembered a small 
pocket case he carried for emer- 
gency subjects, first aids. - 

** And it will show that I am a real 
doctor anyway, if old Fallows does 
appear.”’ 

He was ostentatiously looking over 
and setting out the little bottles when 
the dragon came back with what he 
had asked for, and his patient, raised 
in her arms, drank the mixture, look- 
ing, in the half-bewildered way of 
fever, at the young doctor. 

‘** Who is this, Caroline ? ” 

** The doctor, Miss Edna.” 
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“Doctor ?”’? she echoed. 
Doctor Fallows.” 
=... He couldn’t come, so James got 
the new doctor.” 

“Oh!” she said, very faintly, 
but with volumes of disappoint- 
ment, the young man thought, in 
the tone. 

Then from the woman he gathered 
the facts of the case and collected 
his scattered wits to deal with 
them, and he prayed for time 


** Not 
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and the continued absence of Dr. 
Fallows. When James returned it 
would all beover. The opening of the 
outer door, the heavy tread of a man, 
and despair would claim him again. 
The web would fly, as when the lady 
looked to Camelot. 

He watched and worked alertly 
enough now. The stress of anxiety, 
together with the tension of his 
nerves, waiting for the door to open, 
wrought him to a point when even a 
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movement of the dragon made him 
start. 

It came at last—the opening of the 
outer door. He knew then he ought 
to go, but he did not. The sound of 
a heavy step came up the stairs--was 
it James or Dr. Fallows? His 
heart seemed choking him. A knock at 
the door. It was James after all, alone. 

“How is it you are so much 
behind the doctor?’ asked the 


woman sharply. 
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‘I went to send the telegram,”’ he 
said. “But that’s not Doctor 
Fallows,” he said, in a breathless, 
surprised voice. 

‘* Well,” snapped the woman, “I 
didn’t say it was.” 

‘*“Doctor Fallows was out, but 
he will come as soon as he re- 
turns. This is the other doctor, 
the new one. I called on him, but 
he was out too. He must have 
galloped.” 
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What a relief a natural breath 
was. Dr. Whiting revelled in them 
for some moments. 

“Wait, James, you’ll be needed to 
go for medicine.” 

Later, it seemed the natural thing 
for the dragon to press the Doctor to 
remain the night. She mentioned 
also that he would find a supper 
laid for; him in the dining-room, 
should he happen to need it in the 
night. 

The patient resting quietly, the 
dragon offered to take him to the 
dining-room. He could not seize 
upon the viands before her eyes; so 
he waited to hear the click of the 
door as she returned to her charge. 
She had shown him to the very room 
he intended to have entered with 
felonious intent, and here he was in- 
vited to eat ; hewhohad beenstarving. 
Perhaps next she would show him the 
money. _ They do that in dreams, but 
he did not care about it now, for 
there in another room was the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, and to see her smile 
upon him was more than money. It 
is strange that in dreams we never 
want money. It occurred to Dr. 
Whiting as a trifle odd that he 
should be ‘enjoying a good supper in 
Vesey House—a supper spread for 
his especial benefit. Then he thought 
of Hannibal, and wished he could 
share his good fortune. Afterwards 
he looked at the case of rare 
coins completely unmoved by their 
proximity. It was the drollest, most 
whimsical experience—and to last so 
long and be so well connected. 

When the dragon very kindly, al- 
most deferentially, showed him to a 
sumptuous bedroom he had sstill 
another sensation. He hoped she 
would not insist on putting him to 
bed, for one always endures embar- 
rassments of that kind in dreams. 

In the morning his patient had im- 
proved slightly, but there was still 
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some fever to subdue. Of course, 
when old Fallows came his services 
would cease. At last Dr. Whiting 
told the dragon he must go; there 
were others who needed his care. The 
dragon besought him with real tears 
to hurry back. Let the others go to 
Dr. Fallows; Miss Edna must be 
attended to. Dr. Whiting hesitat- 
ingly agreed to return as quickly as 
possible. 

Hannibal met him cheerfully, even 
affectionately, with tail hilariously 
rampant. 

‘Thou hast a comfortable purr, 
oh, Hannibal! and thy fur is soft 
to my cheek. There has been milk.” 

Dr. Whiting’s landlady, deeply 
impressed with the importance of a 
physician who could not be spared 
from Vesey House, agreed _ to 
lodge and feed Hannibal until further 
notice. His gloomy wails of the 
previous night having made sleep 
impossible, she had used her own 
key to liberate the cat. 

** Twas sure you were out on a night 
case, sir,” she added importantly, 
‘and too busy to feed him, soI gave 
him his supper.” 

Then the Doctor found himself 
back in the palace of the. dragon and 
the Sleeping Beauty again, ‘and the 
dream continued. 

The millionaire father arrived, and 
he did not thrust the young man from 
the castle, and one day the Sleeping 
Beauty opened her eyes and smiled 
upon him. The millionaire chatted 
with him at table, and the Doctor 
forgot that all of his kind were thieves. 
Whether this fact was owing to a 
hypnotic quality common to million- 
aires, or whether it was because he 
was her father, is a question requiring 
too deep and careful analysis to be 
gone into here. Then the Beauty, 
who no longer slept, but also talked 
with him, was to be taken away in 
her father’s yacht for a cruise upon 
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blue summer seas. She was to float 
away from the bleak winter to waters 
where it is always afternoon, and the 
dark walls of distance were to rise 
between them. Then the Doctor 
knew where the dream ended. 

The big cheque which the million- 
aire put in his hand seemed as dross 
to him, just as when such things 
happen in our dreams. For there 
was one thing which was so very 
real, something which made him 
intensely wideawake, whether it was 
for joy or sorrow he knew not, the 
two so merged into one. But this 
he knew—the Sleeping Beauty had 
drawn his soul into her own; and so 
would carry it away with her on those 
summer seas, and life would be as 
dreary as a dead tree that knows not 
one season from another. 

** I’ve come back to you, Hannibal. 
They are going away. I think we 
had better go too, for I couldn’t en- 
dure seeing the house, you know Han- 
nibal. No, we’ll never part, old chap, 
never; after the little sister, you’re 
all I have tolive for. I wonder where 
we shall go ? 

‘““A note for me, Mrs. Briggs ? 
Answer wanted ? Wait a moment.” 

The scratching of a pen; the sharp 
closing of a door, and then a sudden 
search among collars, ties, and cuff 
buttons. 

‘““Do you hear, Hannibal, I am 
asked to dine, you villain! Take 
your claws out of my _ trousers! 
They’re my best ones.” 

Interval. Time, eleven-thirty same 
evening. 

** Hannibal, old man, what do you 
think I’m going to tell you? Pam 
going on the yacht! Don’t yawn 
in that bored way! It’s true. Her 
father’ always takes a physician on 
thes: voyages, and if I can give up 
my patients—if I can, Hannibal! 
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Why don’t you laugh? And Hannibal, 
old boy, she said she knew it was a 
sacrifice they were asking of me, but 
if she put it as a very great favour, 
wouldn’t I think twice before refusing. 
And, there was a look, Hannibal, a 
dear little glance, like a sunbeam 
among flickering leaves, and—oh, 
Hannibal, if you see any signs of my 
waking, just scratch me—scratch me 
savagely, Hannibal, and you'll be 
doing me a kindness.” 

Interval. 

‘* Miss Baker, wait a moment please. 
Will you take Hannibal to live with 
you for six months ? No, he doesn’t 
mew that way any more. Oh, no, I 
couldn’t let it go on the little bill ; 
here’s ten dollars in advance, and I’ll 
remit when that is finished. If you 
ever speak of the bill again I'll take 
Hannibal away from you.” 

Interval of one year and three 
months. 


‘* Hannibal, you elephant! Don’t 
you know me? Come here. You 
are going up to the house. She is 


going to be there, and she condescends 
to ask to see you. But don’t you get 
puffed up. It’s simply because you’re 
my bosom friend. If you behave 
well you are to stay there—that is, 
if you can get used to being rich. 
Somehow, J can’t. Now, Hannibal, 
you’ve only one white foot to keep 
clean, so look to it! My cat must be 
clean when he looks on my queen. 
Do you understand, Hannibal, that 
she’s mine—mine—mine ? She’s my 
dearest wife. I didn’t tell you before 
for it had to be broken gently and by, 
myself. 

‘Listen, Hannibal, there’s only 
one secret that lies between my dear 
love and me—it will always lie there, 
I hope. I pray God she may never 
know why I came to her door that 
night.” 


THE NIGHTJAR— FEMALE, 


THE IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XIII.—IN THE HAUNT OF THE NIGHTJAR. 


HEN, on a summet’s evening 
\/ long ago, the poet Gray sat 
in his country churchyard 
melodiously moralising, the 

day’s work and the life’s work of 
humankind seemed to him to have 
much the same ending, the one its 
temporary passiveness of slumber, the 
other its eternal dreamless sleep of 
death. And, to emphasise his story, 
according to the poetic myopia of the 
time, he gave to the rich thronging 
life of the summer’s day a like termi- 
nation; the ploughman, the lowing 
kine, all wearily wending homeward ; 
the sheepfolds settling down to silence, 
a solemn stillness growing with the 
twilight ; and darkness at last—a 
moon-fretted melancholy void of hill 
and dale, where solitary owls mope 
and™sad-voiced beetles drone by in 
-the"ashen light, a world bereft of all 


love and energy and gladness until 
the golden kindling of another day,. 
Sitting here on the ferny bank near 
the pine-wood, and watching the June 
sun go down beyond the heath to its 
rosy western lair, you may think of 
the elegist of Stoke Pogis—if, indeed, 
you remember him then at all—as one 
steeped in the literary conventions 
and prejudices of his age; one who 
looked at nature as through a kaleido- 
scope, seeing nothing but the bits of 
changing coloured geometry set in it 
by human hands; one truly benighted, 
the last companion in the world to 
choose for such a time as this. For, 
of a truth, if Gray had ears, or eyes in 
his head, and if summer gloamings be 
not changed out of all knowledge after 
a hundred and fifty years, there could 
have been little abroad to encourage 
such dernful reveries. He might have 
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seen the green populous earth, sated 
with song and sunshine, hushing 
gladly enough to its brief nightly rest ; 
but, with the first grey tinge of dark- 
ness, he must have realised that an 
entirely new world had sprung into 
multitudinous life and movement, 
that a myriad living, growing things 
had been waiting only until the crea- 
tures born of the sunbeams were 
quiet in hedgerow and carvet, to 
overrun the vacated pleasaunces, and 
fill the glimmering summer dusk with 
the music of their wings. 

Perhaps, in all the varied sounds of 
a fine June gloaming, there is nothing 
more typical of summer richness and 
fulness than the song of the nightyar, 
as he clings to the pine-branch over- 
head, pouring forth his tremulous 
ditty on the heated air. The nightin- 
gale’s isasong of spring ; and though 
he may trill on to the end of the may- 
blossom, and even serenade the ear- 
liest roses, the first real burst of 
summer is sure to silence him; that 
single weary note ringing now far 
away in the deep woodland may be 
the last of his music you will hear 
until April dawns again. But the 
nightjar loves the full ripe perfection 
of summer. True bird of the night, 
he is in his blithest, most bewildering 
mood when a long day’s sunshine has 
burnt itself to an end, and the parched 
earth is giving back to the murmurous 
darkness all the heat and glow and 
perfume of the sweltering summer’s 
day. Then, sitting here in the dim 
half-light, all but hidden by the ferny 
undergrowth that covers the bank, 
you may listen to his sweet churring 
tremolo often for five or six minutes 
at a stretch, as he crouches length- 
wise on the branch just above you, 
with lowered head, looking just like 
the butt-end left by some dead rotten 
bough that has been broken off by 
the wind. 

Slowly the last red flush of the torrid 
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day declines, and the stars creep out 
one by one in stealthy silver lustre 
overhead. The breeze has waned 
with the light, and the pine-boughs 
have given over their soft secret 
whispering. The first pale glint of 
moonshine whitens the tree-tops in 
the wood behind ; and the deep zone 
of shadow stretching over the bracken 
of the heath, gets steadily narrower 
and narrower. Ghostly moths flit to 
and fro in the gloom. Bats flicker 
and sway through the dim silhouette 
of branches against the sky. Here 
and there in the long grass under the 
bank a glow-worm fires her love- 
beacon to lure the soaring mate. And 
far and wide there lifts into the sultry 
fragrant air a tense joyous sound for 
ever gathering and growing, as the 
night-loving creatures throng from 
their lurking-places and people the 
dusk with an eloquence of busy life. 

And then the nightjar is sure to 
begin his soft whirring melody. 

To call it a song were, perhaps, to 
overstrain the privilege of fancy, for 
the little fern-owl has but the one 
high, reiterated note, with neither 
beginning nor end to it; a ripple of 
pleasant sound breaking out directly 
the bird comes to rest from his eery 
gambolling flight, and ceasing the 
moment he launches himself again 
into the fragrant teeming darkness. 
Yet it seems to chime in with the 
luxurious spirit of the night as no 
other sound can do. Listening to the 
varied calls and cries in wood and 
heather-land around you—in the dark 
reedy pool close by, and far above, 
where with every moment some dusky 
form wings by against the stars—you 
hear notes of warning, of challenge, 
shrill outcry of battle or hubbub of 
the chase, endearing call of mate to 
mate, sudden fearsome clutterings in 
the hedgerow where the stoats are at 
their relentless work ; every creature 
intensely alert on the business of the 
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A SUMMER GLOAMING. 


moment, be it love or frolic, carnage 
of war or breathless pursuit of prey. 

But the nightjar’s song has none of 
the fierce unwitting egoism, the stren- 
uous individual cast, that seems to 
sway all other flying and creeping 
things. It is the serenity of the 
summer night made vocal. You 
watch him crouching dark against the 
moonlit sky, and note how his whole 
body vibrates with the tremor of his 
music ; but the sound itself seems to 
permeate the entire circumfluous air. 
It is more like a general rich murmur 
abroad, the voiced content and delight 
of the perfected season, than the 
utterance of a single bird close at hand. 
It has a wandering ventriloquial 
quality. Now it seems to wax loud 
and near and clear, and now it ap- 
pears to rise and float off into the 
highest tree-tops or drift far away 
into the deep wood behind. If you 


have watched the nightjar to his 
perch you can still see his head wag- 
ging time to his wayward jarring 
symphony; but to seek him by 
following the inconstant sound by ear 
alone is all but a hopeless task. You 
may be assured of his presence some- 
where close by in the maze of tufted 
branches ; but you will never locate 
the song until it ends abruptly and 
the bird swoops off again with his 
wavering, buoyant, swallow-like flight. 

Is he a swallow, or is he an owl ? 
Or is he one of Nature’s fantasies— 
partaking of the essence of both? If 
you have had the rare good fortune to 
come upon him in broad daylight 
when he loves to bask in the sun- 
beams near his sitting mate, and can 
get fair view of him, yourself unseen, 
you may well ponder the question, 
Sometimes, of a still June morning, 
you may chance upon the pair of 
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them thus, the hen sitting close to her 
brace of mottled eggs laid in a slight 
hollow scraped under a gorse-bush, 
and the cock-bird—distinguishable by 
the pale markings on his wings— 
clinging to the pendant fir-branch 
above, and blinking drowsily in the 
dusky light. Then you see a queer 
searching speckled bird having 
veritably the body and wings of 
a swallow, yet many times larger ; 
and a great head shaped like an 
owl’s, with big eyes set in the 
midst of soft downy feathers. But 
the nightjar has his own peculiar 
parts unlike anything else in nature. 
His huge mouth when open extends 
behind the level of his eyes, and on 
each side he has a row of sturdy bris- 
tles projected upwards and forwards. 
Then the central claw of each foot 
has a curious saw-like ridge, the use of 
which has never been determined ; 


nor can ornithologists agree why he 
has so thin and transparent a roof to 
his mouth. 

As with most creatures of the night, 
his life-history is difficult to come at ; 
and little help is to be got from country 
folk, who make him the centre of a 
host of superstitious or fantastic 
stories, while knowing scarcely any- 
thing of his true ways. Woodmen 
will tell you that he flies about with 
his mouth wide open, trawling—as it 
were for his prey; and the ancient 
delusion that he robs goats of their 
milk yet survives in far-off country 
districts; the heath-folk here and 
there to this day bring in the tethered 
nannies at sundown to save them from 
the dreaded ** goat-sucker.”’ 

But rarely you may come by a 
weirder story still in your desultory 
Arcadian wanderings. To my own 
ears it came first long ago from an 
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old furze-cutter and vermin-trapper 
down in the wilds of the New 
Forest. He had killed a nightjar, 
and pressing open the gape, pointed 
out to me the thin translucent palate 
within. 

‘“‘ When a’ flies o’ nights,” said the 
old man, “‘a’ turns his eyes backard 
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to fore; and squints down through 
yon, and out at’s open bill as though 
t’wur a spy-glass. So a’ can see in 
the dead o’ dark miles and miles: 
ay! like as not all the way to 
Chaney!” 

But he was a humorist as well as a 
student of wild nature. 
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THE NIGHTJAR—MALE, 


A RONDEL 


BY D. BENDALL 


lady sleeps; 


M* 


no murmurs rise, 
But thro’ the garden silence creeps, 


The roses watch with anxious eyes, 


My lady sleeps. 


The purple pansy shyly peeps 
To watch her as asleep she lies, 
No more the fountain skyward leaps, 


Each leaf has hushed its softest sighs, 
Each bird the charmed silence keeps, 
The brook is still; the west wind dies, 


My lady sleeps. 


SPRINGTIME 


BY .H.. :C.. BAILEY 


Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—Lionardo, young, rich, and dissatisfied with life, wanders 
about Lombardy, when he encounters Bianca, the pretty maid of a country inn. She leads him to the 
hostelry, uhere he finds General Squarcia with a bodyguard on hts way to take service with Countess 
Lucrezta, ruler of Noventa, then expecting war with Castracane, a scoundrel who, by assault-at-arms 
has made himself Lord of Frido. Lionardo and Squarcia fall out and fight a duel, with the result 
that the General is severely wounded. He asks Lionardo to take a letter to the Countess, not knowing 
that the young man ts Duke of Vellano, one of the highest nobles in the land. The Countess engages 
Lionardo to drill her soldiers. The unrecognised Duke falls in love with Lady Beatrice, friend of 
the Countess, proposes, and is rejected, Beatrice being betrothed to Francesco, Count of Zena. But 
the Countess 1s violently enamoured of Francesco, and attempts to imprison Beatrice. Lionardo 
chivalrously arranges the escape of Francesco and Beatrice. The beautiful but passionate Countess 
Lucrezia, learning of LionarJo’s tnterventions, and filled with rage at the marriage of Francesco 
and Beatrice, strikes Lionardo repeatedly across the face with her whip, drawing blood. She igno- 
miniously dismisses him, and our young Duke sets out to walk, a sadder if not a wiser man, to his 
own domain. Here he lives an elegant and aimless life until an event happens that rouses his 
manhood and inflames hts anger. He therefore determines on a second mission to the castle of Castag- 
naro, and resolves to beard Castracane in his den. On his way to the robber’s castle he falls in with 
General Squarcia and a few of his men. Theclear headed Squarcia begs the Duke to return, but as 
Lionardo refuses, Squarcia accompanies him to the castle of Castagnaro, where Castracane at once 
realises what big game he has trapped. In the May IDLER ts told how the party, through Squarcia’s 
gentus, fought their way from the castle. 


CHAPTER XIX. him, was black darkness, and the 
WHAT THEY TOOK FROM casTAGNARO, Chill of the mountain snows made 
the air sharp. A dull champ and 
rustle came from the horse lines, 
OUR Highness,” yoices murmured here and there in 
said the herald, the darkness, from the distance came 
“it was contrary a torrent’s roar. Squarcia and Ber- 
to the laws of God nardo Bruni came up arm in arm and 
and man, the order dropped down beside him in the fire- 
of chivalry and the light. 
rights of a herald.” ‘“ Well, Messer Lionardo,’? quoth 
“That is so,” Squarcia, ‘‘ fools we were.” Lionardo 
said Lionardo. did not answer. The flickering light 
“Good night.”’» The fell on a face gloomy and sad.‘ Oh, 
herald had been the devil!” cried Squarcia, clapping 
making the same him on the shoulder, “are you still 
statement for half wishinz to be dead ?” 
an hour. Lionardo shuddered. He turned 
Night had fallen, full upon Squarcia. ‘‘ You remem- 
and they lay in ber? Yes, youremember. I—I said 
bivouac on the that to Bianca. And she found it sc 
hills. Lionardo sat good to be alive. Then this—this 
wrapped in his villany comes upon her. And I—my 
cloak before a God !—I am here unhurt!” 
. flaming _ fragrant ‘* She is happy now,”’ said Squarcia. 
fire of pine. Below him, above “IT do nothing ”—Lionardo’s voice 
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rose and fell unsteadily—" I do no- 
thing. I play with life. How many 
men have bled to save me to-day ? 
And I have not struck one blow. 
Ah, God, do you see the shame of it ? 
Others suffer for me... always 
others .. .”’ The man shook in a sob. 

There was silence awhile. Squarcia’s 
hand still lay on Lionardo’s shoulder 
‘and gripped hard. Then Bernardo 
Bruni said gently : ‘“ Sir, we see very 
well that it is not only others who 
suffer in this trouble. . Take the 
word of a man who has liked you 
little enough till to-day—you blame 
yourself more than justly.” 

Squarcia’s grip slackened, but his 
hand lay still. He spoke carelessly 
now : 

‘* Well, Messer Lionardo, fools we 
were and a fool got us out. That is 
to say, Bernardo—who is so much a 
fool, that he wants to be a painter.”’ 

‘““T know I can fight,’ said Ber- 
nardo plaintively. “ I know I cannot 
paint. That is why painting is more 
amusing. I think I am very reason- 
able. And fighting is so untidy.” 

Squarcia chuckled. ‘So, 
Pompey, is Castracane’s hall.” 

Bernardo sighed. 

“You always make such a mess. 
Now, my part of this little bickering 
was neat as a maiden’s chamber.” 

He glanced at Lionardo and then 
talked to him without looking at him 
—a man trying to check another 
man’semotion. And Lionardo under- 
stood very well. 

‘You must know, sir, this hairy 
rose ’—he nudged Squarcia’s capa- 
cious ribs—‘‘ bade me follow him 
with all our horse to Castagnaro. 
When I heard his war cry, I was to 
come in after him. I conceived that 
he was mad, but as he is then most 
interesting, I followed. How I, hav- 
ing no wings, was to get into the 
castle, I did not immediately see. 
But I remembered that our bald 
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friend, Castracane, had kindly asked 
us to be his servants. To which we 
providently replied that we would 
consider the honour. Behold me then, 
Squarcia’s lieutenant with Squarcia’s 
answer knocking at the door. Faith, 
I do not know that I have ever been 
more politely answered. And I was 
very polite myself. There was some - 
edifying conversation at that gate, 
during which, I was edging up one of 
Squarcia’s sausages—oh, you do not 
know what they are. These new 
things that shoot with powder, things 
made of iron, very like a sausage. 
We carry them slung between four 
horses, like my lady im her litter. 
Well, while I was saying how bright 
the sun shone—we brought it up— 
horses among horses—who_ should 
care >—we dropped it out of its slings, 
—and, in fine, we sent a shot through 


the gate, and went after it ourselves. 


You saw the rest. But I do not 
myself like the sausages. They stink 
in no gentlemanly manner.” 

No one took up the talk. The 
murmurs of the camp, the roar of the 
hurrying water, held the air. Then 
Lionardo said suddenly, ‘“* Thank 
you,” and was silent again. At last 
he turned to face them both. “ Gentle- 
men, you have stood by me well to- 
day. Will you stand by me to the 
end ?”’ 

Squarcia nodded. There, in the 
night, over the dying fire, in silence 
they struck hands. 

* * * * 

Lionardo woke with a shiver. The 
night had paled. He raised himself 
on his elbow. High overhead the 
mountain peaks were lemon yellow 
in the first of the dawn.’ Gloom 
lingered in the valley still. 

““Oh, I am glad you are awake.” 
Bernardo Bruni’s clear voice spoke 
beside him. “I always want to kill 
people whom I see asleep. They take 
so little interest in me. Do not look 
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as if you were going to sleep again ; 
because you are not. I am going on 
talking. I ought to be awake, and I 
am awake: which is humiliating. 
But then [ ought also to be talking to 
the quartermaster, and as you are not 
at all like a quartermaster, I preserve 
my self-respect. Do not look at me 
as if I were a bad dream, because you 
are awake. You are much more 
awake than you suppose. Do you 
know many quartermasters ? They 
are all very much in earnest, and they 
all have thick noses. Therefore they 
are very trying on an empty 
stomach.” 

Bernardo yawned and sat up. Now 
the mountain peaks were all golden, 
blent with golden clouds. Now the 
first shafts of the sun shot down to the 
valley, and waked the colours of 
pasture and tree, the gleam of the 
water. ¢ 

** Now what,” said Bernardo plain- 
tively, “is the good of that ? I have 
to go and look at the quartermaster.” 
So he went, and the bugles waked the 
bivouac to life. 

Squarcia sat up, grunted, rubbed 
hiseyes. ‘“* Are you for water, Messer 
Lionardo ?”’ he asked, and _ took 
Lionardo oft to bathe in the torrent. 

Glowing and keen they came back. 
All were busy now, tending horses, 
scouring arms. Bernardo Bruni joined 
them, nodding to Lionardo. Beside 
the red rose in his helmet, he had 
already a sprig of larch—the badge 
of Vellano. 

“* Some genius,” said he, ‘‘ has been 
a-fishing, and . 

A quaint little figure came running 
—Castracane’s page. He fell on his 
knees before Squarcia. 

“* My lord, I—I pray your pardon,”’ 
he said tremulously. “‘I have but 
now waked.” 

‘“O, happy child!” sighed Ber- 
nardo. 

Squarcia jerked the child to his 
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feet.‘ Well, and why should I care 
if you were sleeping still ? ”’ 

““T—I thought, my lord, that I 
should have to go everywhere you 
went.” 

““Oh, Castracane made you go 
everywhere with him, did he ? ” 

The child hung his head. “Yes, 
my lord,” he muttered. 

“Then, my son, you must have 
been in some most improper places,” 
said Bernardo Bruni. 

The child blushed dark. He fell a 
little behind, and followed them with 
hanging head and short steps, till 
Squarcia turned and put a great hairy 
hand inside the thin arm, and drew 
him on. 

Cloaks were spread for them, and 
they sat, and Bernardo cried to the 
cook. Squarcia plucked out a silver 
case and took needle and thread, and 
began to sew up a cut in his doublet. 
He had hardly drawn two clumsy 
stitches, before the child leant for- 
ward eagerly: “‘ Oh, let me! Please 
let me!’ and his voice was patheti- 
cally eager. 

“Eh ?”’ Squarcia, needle uplifted, 
stared at him. “If you want to be 
sewing, little man, you had best mend 
your own clothes,” and he jerked his 
head at the child’s doublet, which, 
scorched by the fire, was now all 
holes, revealing generous patches of 
shirt and arm. 

The child blushed again, and drew 
his arms across his breast. 

Bernardo Bruni, who was looking at 
him curiously, took out a case of his 
own, and held up another needle and 
thread. 

‘““ Here, my son,” said he. The 
child took them eagerly, held them 
up to the light, moved the needle to 
the thread. 

‘“My dear boy,” said Bernardo 
Bruni, ‘‘ are you quite sure you are a 
boy ?” 

And at that, the child dropped 
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needle and thread, and hid her face in 
her hands. 

Squarcia ran his needle into him- 
self, swore, and turned round and 
stared. 

‘* Well, you make a better lass than 
a lad,”’ he said; ‘lass or lad, child, 
you are safe in Squarcia’s camp.”’ 

But she still hid her face. Bernardo 
Bruni came and wrapped a cloak 
about her. After a while, she took 
her hands away, and looked at them 
timidly, through tears. Suddenly the 
men found beauty in her little quaint 
face. 

Breakfast came, fresh fish smoking 
on trenchers of bread, with wine and 
snow water. The girl could hardly 
eat for tears. Kindness was strange, 
stranger yet the courtesies of men to 
a woman. Bernardo Bruni, always 
adequate to circumstances, made 
steady conversation with Squarcia. 
But Lionardo, when he could, was 
watching the girl’s face. It was small, 
but square and full, with little deep- 
cut features, pink and white, blue 
eyes, and black curls. Lionardo’s 
brow wrinkled. 

‘* Little one,” he said gently at last, 
“little one, did you ever hear that 
you were like the Castiglioni ? ”’ 

The girl threw up her arm as if she 
would ward off a blow, and cowered 
down beside Squarcia. Then came 
to herself again. 

** He—he always struck me when 
he spoke my name,” she said, and 
her lips quivered. ‘“‘ You see, I 
am Cecilia da Castiglione.”’ 

** Cecilia ? ” Lionardo cried. 
“Surely she should be older than 
you?” 

**Q, thank God, thank God, I look 
a child. . . . I have been afraid he 
would remember I am a woman now. 
Thank God, thank God! How long 
is it since he stormed Castagnaro ? 
I do not know about time. It seems 
so long—so long.” 
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' “Tt is eight years,” said Lionaido. 
“Fight ? Only eight ? Then I am 
seventeen, I think. Ah, it seems so 
long! And what I have seen! What 
I have seen! When he stormed 
Castagnaro, when he—he killed—my 
father, my brothers—he found me, 
and he—he put me into boy’s clothes. 
He said he would have use for me 
yet,” she shuddered. ‘“‘ And since— 
since—whatever he did I have been 
with him—oh, God help me! What 
I have seen!” 

Each man looked away from her. 
To make a child live amid horrors of 
cruelty—it was like Castracane. They 
saw the full devilry of it. She was 
heiress to the realm he had stolen ; 
he did not kill her; that was too 
merciful for him. Still, still she was 
pure. That was God’s miracle. . . 
After a while: 

‘““Lady,” said Lionardo- gently, 
‘this is a new life now. Will you 
not think of that ? ” 

She looked through her tears from 
one to the other. 

““I have never known men like 


you,’ she said. .. . “You seem to feel 
as I feel. I did not know men could 
be like that. ...O, you are not 


cheating me—swear that you are not 
cheating me! ”’ 

Lionardo bared his head and took 
her hand. 

‘* I am Lionardo da Feltre, Duke of 
Vellano. I swear by the honour of 
God that I will be true man to you 
and fight your cause till you are come 
to your own.” 

Squarcia took her hand from Lio- 
nardo. ‘‘ I am Squarcia. So | swear.”’ 

Bernardo Bruni took it in his turn. 
‘‘T am Bernardo Bruni. I swear my 
faith to Cecilia da Castiglione, Mar- 
chioness of Frido.”’ 

And then the girl began to sob. 

‘You mean it—yes, I know you 
mean it. Some one to trust at last ! 
Now—now please let me alone—I 
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have not been alone since he took 
me—never alone.” 

The three went away together. 
None of them spoke for a long while. 
Then Bernardo Bruni gave a sigh. 

“‘ This little war is going to please 
me,’’ said he. 

While they paced up and down, an 
officer came up and saluted. 

‘““ The pickets, sir, have sent in a 
monk, a Dominican, who asked if they 
were Castracane’s men. They said 
yes, and he said that he wished to 
see Castracane.”’ 

‘* How bad taste in the holy father,”’ 
said Bernardo. “ Bring him.” The 
monk, a sturdy fellow with a dull 
dogged face, was brought. 

‘* Well, my father, you wished to 
see Castracane—behold him,” said 
Bernardo, pointing to Squarcia. 

The monk’s eyes swelled. 

‘* Sir—sir—this is some jest. Castra- 
cane has no hair on his face.”’ 

‘The light of your presence, my 
father, has made it sprout. But you 
seem to know more of Castracane than 
befits a holy man. What do you 
want with him ? ”’ 

‘‘ Sir, that is no affair of yours.”’ 

‘“‘T assure you, my father, it is at this 
moment very much my affair. What 
have you to do with Castracane ? ”’ 

‘* My son,” said the monk solemnly, 

‘it is a matter touching my order.” 

‘*T do not think you lie well,” 
said Bernardo. ‘“‘ Tell me what is 
your errand ? ” 

‘*T am sworn not to speak.”’ 

‘““The value of your oath we may 
test later. See if he has anything on 
him, Giuseppe.”’ 

The four soldiers standing by, 
gathered close about the monk, pur- 
poseful. 


‘“My children, my children,” he 


cried, ‘ will you condemn yourselves 
to everlasting fire ? Iam of the holy 
order of ” the rest was lost as 
they set about him. 
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In a moment one handed Bernardo 
a letter. 


CHAPTER XX. 
HOW A SON WAS BORN TO FRANCESCO. 


fh ry PAW ILENCE reigned in 
| the palace at Zena. 

Women whispered 
together in corners. 

‘Our Lady stand 
by her! ”’ 

“St. Elizabeth 
give her ease !” 

“Sure Our Lady 
will be kind to her, 
for she is such as 
Our Lady’s self.” 

** Hush, hush! 
Alack, and she all 
alone in her hour, 
poor soul! ” 

“Where is_ the 
sugar-plum count ?” 

“Where is_ he 
LISS — always? Pah! 
Talking to the saints!” 

‘“ He is more a saint than a man.” 

‘““And I wish he were with the 
saints.” 

**Hush, hush! But God defend 
me from marrying a saint.” 

‘You are in no danger, Maria.”’ 

A cry rang through the stillness, 
and the two women drew together, 
clasping hands. 

Francesco knelt in the twilight, 
before his crucifix of ivory and gold. 
He was singing. 


Omnis vigor atque viror 
Hinc recesstt : non admiror : 
Mors apparet in inspectu 
Totus pendens in defectu 
Attritus aegra macte. 


Stc affectus, sic despectus 

Propter me sic tnterfectus 

Peccatort tam indigno 

Cum amorts tn te signo 
Appare clara facie. 
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It was St. Bernard’s hymn to the 
Crucified. Francesco did not know 
what the words meant. The morbid 
pathos of the tune appealed to him, 
and the dragging melancholy metre. 
Moreover, his father in the spirit, the 
Prior of the Dominicans, had told him 
that to sing it thrice a day upon his 
knees, would bring him a larger por- 
tion of holiness. Francesco had so 
disciplined himself, that now the re- 
petition of words, the long endurance 
of a posture, numbed his reason and 
set his fancy running riot. He could 
make himself see strange visions of 
saints; he could make himself feel 
the pangs of the martyrs. There were 
incantations, ritual, that could pro- 
duce ecstasy. 

In an ecstasy he rose now, and took 
a manuscript from before his crucifix, 
went to the window, and, by the last 
of the light, began to read. This was 
not Latin, but fluent Italian. .... 
** Wherefore, oh, my son, if thou, for 
thine own soul hast any care, think 
upon these things. Thy world is the 
world of flesh, and by flesh came sin, 
which is damnation. Inasmuch as 
thou art spirit, thou art like the 
angels. Strive then, to put off thy 
manhood, that thou mayest be saved. 
Hast thou a father? Thou art 
his son after the flesh. Care 
not for him. Hast thou a mother ? 
She is thy mother after the flesh. 
Care not for her. Hast thou a wife ? 
She is thy wife after the flesh. Care 
not for her. Hast thou children ? 
They are thy children after the flesh. 
Care not for them. Strip thyself of 
the affections of the flesh, if by any 
means thou mayest attain unto holi- 
ness. For this holiness, whereunto 
manhood and womanhood are as 
dross, is thy true end and thy glory. 
Therefore despise that world in which 
thou livest, and——”’ 

‘* Your Highness, your Highness, a 
son is born to you!’ a woman broke 
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in exultant. Francesco turned and 
stared at her over his paper. 

‘“* A son is born to you! 
boy, a a 

‘Then one sinner more is alive,” 
said Francesco, and turned away. 

The woman paled suddenly ;_ she 
took one swift step towards him ; 
then bit her lip and checked. But 
Francesco saw nothing of that. He 
did not even hear her go out. 

He knelt down again and began to 
pray to his God. Not far away, 
Beatrice, his wife, lay in her bed 
white and weak, and greatly happy 
with her babe warm in the hollow of 
her arm. She, too, was praying—to 
another God. 

While Francesco still knelt, the 
Prior of the Dominicans came in. 
There was no sound, but for all his 
devotion, Francesco felt this presence 
at once. He rose from his knees— 
then knelt again for the Dominican’s 
blessing. 

“Is it well with you, my son ? ” 

Francesco shook his head and beat 
his breast. ‘“‘I am of all sinners the 
vilest.”’ 

““ By holy exercises and medita- 
tion and prayer, even the vilest may 
attain to holiness.”’ 

“My father, my father, the world 
is all about me! ”’ Francesco moaned. 

‘““Cut yourself off from the world. 
Thus only can you attain to holiness.”’ 
The monk spoke with unction. 

“I am not worthy.” Francesco 
beat his breast again. “‘I am not 
worthy.” . 

‘*“ None are worthy,” said the Do- 
minican. “ Yet all may come.” And 
on that he went out. 

Francesco knelt again, and again 
he sang that dolorous hymn and 
again, till all his mind was dazed. 
Then, walking like a blind man, he 
rose and went out. 

It was a warm night of spring. 
The streets were loud and gay. Girls 
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were dancing and singing together. 
The town surged and rang with the 
joy of life. 

Francesco passed through it, deaf 
and blind. 

He came to the dark wall of the 
Dominican monastery. From the 
chapel came the wail of a chant. 
Francesco drew near and went in, 
away from the white stars, and the 
clean air of night, to candle-light 
and the reek of incense. 

The monks’ white robes were 
smirched in the yellow light, and in 
the mist their faces took odd distorted 
form. But Francesco saw only the 
great crucifix, he heard only the 
poignant moan of music. It died to 
slow deep notes. A hollow voice 
read for awhile. Then shrill, wild, 
exultant, rose a hymn. 

Francesco reeled forward up the 
chapel. ‘“‘ Ye saints, ye saints, I 
come,”’ he cried, and flung himself on 
his face before the altar. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
HOW LIONARDO SHUT THE DOOR. 


EATRICE sat in a 
low chair with her 
babe, smiling. 
Something of the 
splendour of her 
beauty was gone, 
but her noble face 
was wrought to a 
new tenderness—a 
grave, pathetic joy. 
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Count, Lisa ? ”’ 

** Indeed, my 
lady, indeed I—I 
—TI cannot tell.” 

Beatrice stared 
a moment; then her cheeks grew 
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livid, and she clutched at the babe. 
‘“He is not dead? Lisa, he is 
not dead ? ”’ she cried. 
‘“ No, my lady. Oh, indeed no, my 
lady. Oh, my lady, he is not, he is 


not!’’ For Beatrice was all trem- 
bling. ‘‘ I swear by the Virgin he is 
not" | 


‘Lisa, what do you mean? I 
have sent you many times—so many 
times.’’ She blushed and sighed. 
‘“And each time you cannot find 
him, or he is busy, or he will come 
soon. What does it mean? What 
does it mean? Lisa, he has not 
seen his son!’ 

Lisa was crying. 

‘“My lady, my lady, men do not 
care as we care,’’ she sobbed. 

‘“Not care? Lisa, does he say 
that ? What does he say? Where 
ishe ? Tellme! Tell me, I bid you.” 

“My lady, my lady, wait till your 
strength is back;”’ 

‘* Wait—wait ? For what, Lisa ? ”’ 
She rose with the babe in her arms, a 
noble motherly woman. “ Lisa, for 
Our Lady’s sake, tell me.” 

Then Lisa ran to her, and took the 
hands that held the child in her own. 

‘“Oh, my dear, my dear,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘ Our Lady help you! Count 
Francesco has turned monk.”’ 

Beatrice sank down in the chair, 
and the woman fell on her knees 
beside her. Beatrice sat still as 
marble. 

‘“‘ This is true ? ”’ she said hoarsely, 
and the woman bowed her head and 
sobbed. ‘‘ When was it ?” 

‘* On the night—the night—his boy 
was born.”’ 

Then, after a long while. ‘‘ I do not 
believe it,’? said Beatrice. 

‘“Oh, my lady—the Prior has had 
Te Deums sung for it.” 

‘* Bring me the Prior.” 

‘“My lady—the Prior is haughty 
and ce 

‘‘ Bring me the Prior ! ” 
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‘BUT SHE STILL HID HER FACE. BERNARDO BRUNI CAME AND WRAPPED A CLOAK ABOUT HER.” 
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cheeks flushed. “I am the Countess 
of Zena,” and she held her child very 
close. 

But the Prior was long a-coming. 

When he came, there was some- 
thing of a smile on his wide full face. 
He gave Beatrice his blessing, but 
she did not bend her head. She 
looked into his swollen eyes. 

** Where is the Count Francesco ? ”’ 
she said. 

The smile broadened. “ Your 
brother Francesco has chosen the 
better part.”’ 

*‘ Brother ?”’ she gasped, holding 
her child close. 

“He is to you no more than a 
brother henceforth and for ever. He 
wishes that he had never been more.”’ 

Beatrice shrank, white-faced. Then, 
“Itisalie!’’ she cried ; ‘‘ it isa lie.”’ 

The Dominican smiled, enjoying 
her pain. 

‘He has already taken the minor 
orders. He has put off the flesh. 
For you, his one wish is that you 
should do the like.” 

Beatrice held her child to her 
breast. Her eyes flamed. 

The Dominican’s swollen eyes were 
alight too. His voice grated. “I 
give thanks that it is I who have 
brought him to this holy state. I pay 
a debt. For our brother Francesco’s 
father it was who led me to this same 
bliss.” 

Beatrice rose. 
speak with the 
myself.” 

The Dominican, with his hand on 
the door, turned smiling. 

““ Nay, my daughter. It is against 
the rule of our order that you should 
see your brother. And it is his own 
desire never to see you again.” He 
paused a moment to enjoy her face, 
then silently went out. 

As he went, the babe cried shrill. 
Beatrice had gripped the tiny body as 
the monk’s taunt stung her. She 


““Go, sir. I will 
Count Francesco 
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bent over the child, and, weeping, 
hushed it to silence. For a while she 
prayed and wept, then calm and re- 
solute, called for the master of Fran- 
cesco’s guard. He came, Ambrogio 
Rossi, a dull old soldier, a man of his 
hands, not a man of head. Him she 
bade go and require speech with 
Francesco. He was to put into Fran- 
cesco’s hands a letter—a letter that 
said this— 


FRANCESCO, 
I ask to speak with you face to face. 
Is 1t more than my due ? 
BEATRICE. 


Off went Ambrogio Rossi, and 
knocked at the gate of the monastery 
and was denied. Ambrogio was for 
coming back with his errand undone, 
but one of his men, young Battista 
Faggiuola, fell to beating on the gate, 
and raised the cry— 

““Count Francesco is in duress. 
The monks have Count Francesco in 
duress.”’ 

Soon he had all the guild of the 
leather-sellers (for the monastery was 
in their quarter) at his heels; and 
the leather-sellers drew the cutlers 
in, and they the weavers. There was 
something of a tumult outside the 
monastery, for the Dominicans were 
little loved, and their Prior less. 
The townsfolk would not risk their 
souls by violence to the monks or 
their house, but they were well con- 
tent to bay about the gate 

Then into the midst of the din was 
borne Beatrice’s litter. The curtains 
were drawn back, and all the people 
could see her noble beauty, as she sat 
with her babe in her arms. The 
shouting died, and all men turned 
togaze. Her voice rang clear to every 
man : 

*“* I have come to seek my lord and 
yours, whom the monks deny to me.”’ 

Then the people cheered her, and 
turned again to the door, and now 
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they battered on it, and were like to 
break it down. And the while, nearer 
and nearer came the clatter of horse- 
men. But none marked that, so 
zealous were they about the door. 
And now the door was opened, and 
the¥people, as they surged forward, 
saw the white-robed monks with the 
Prior at their head. His deep voice 
rang out: 

‘““'Who fears the curse of the 
Church—back ! Who fears the anger 
of God—back ! Him that crosses the 
threshold I curse.’” The people wa- 
vered and shrank from him. “ Fools!”’ 
he cried. ‘“‘ Would you tempt the 
vengeance of God? Away, away!” 

Now the people were all pushing 
together like fnghtened sheep, struggl- 
ing backward. But-Beatrice, sitting 
in her litter above them all, cried, 
“* T seek my lord.” 

The Prior beckoned to the monks 
behind him. Slowly one of those 
white-robed figures came and stood 
beside him, and all eyes saw Fran- 
cesco’s too beautiful face. 

““Go!”’ said Francesco. “Go!” 

Beatrice started and shrank back, 
and her child cried out. Beatrice hid 
her face. 


“* Answered Margutte : ‘Well, I never 
boasted. 
‘I don’t believe in black no more 
than blue. 
‘ But in fat capons, botled or (maybe) 
roasted, 
‘And I believe sometimes in pud- 
dings too.” 


A jolly rough voice was singing 
through the clash of steel. 

The people ran off for a new sight, 
a new sensation. The gate of the 
monastery shut. Beatrice was left to 
go home with her child, shamed. 

Squarcia was the singer. Squarcia 
rode at the head of his men, a bright 
graven corselet over his blue velvet, 
a red rose of silken petals and a 
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sprig of larch stuck jauntily in his 
helm. 

He chanted lustily, and his horse, a 
big bay stallion, curvetted to the 
sound. On his right hand rode 
Lionardo—he, too, in corselet of 
proof—and Castracane’s page, Cecilia 
da Castiglione, the Marchioness of 
Frido, was a little behind them, 
riding pillion with one of Squarcia’s 
men. They led a long regiment of 
mailed horsemen, coming two by 
two through the narrow streets. The 
good people of Zena crushed them- 
selves against walls and hung them- 
selves out of windows gaping agaze. 

Beatrice in her litter came athwart 
the road, and she, too, stared won- 
dering. Then Lionardo spurred to 
her side. 

‘* Your Highness has not forgotten 


me? lama Lionardo da Feltre, who 
served youalittleat Noventa. Ihave 
come to serve you again.” Then, 


smiling at the child in her arms, who 
smiled back at him. ‘“‘ Lady, let me 
give you joy.” 

‘“Ah, you do not know!” her 
voice was a cry of pain. 

‘Lady, I know all; and all shall 
yet be well. Tell me only that you 
trust me.” 

Smiling through her tears she gave 
up her hand to him. Lionardo held 
it a moment to his lips. Then he 
signed the litter on, and went back to 
the waiting Squarcia. 

‘* Messer Lionardo,”’ said Squarcia, 
‘‘ you are a gentleman when you take 
the trouble.”’ 

They rode on to the great square 
before the palace, and there, as twi- 
light fell, Squarcia’s men made ready © 
to bivouac. Squarcia himself was 
with Lionardo in an upper room of 
the inn, ‘‘ Vineyard,’ and he had 
before him a rough plan of the town. 
While they debated upon it, the door . 
opened, the Prior of the Dominicans 
came in. 
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Lionardo stood up. 

“You surprise us and honour us 
equally,” he said. 

The Prior was in a hurry, and he 
left the door open. In a hurry and 
smiling he spoke : 

“The great captain Squarcia, I 
think ? Castracane told me that he 
hoped you would join him. I am 
heartily glad, sir. Castracane and 
you and I ” Behind him came 
the sound of the shutting door. He 
turned and saw Lionardo standing 
between him and it with folded arms. 

““Castracane and you and we?” 
said Lionardo politely. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HOW THE PRIOR WENT INTO THE 
CELLAR. 


09 IF you would learn 
“<> how Squarcia and 
Lionardo came to 
Zena, go back now 
to the bivouac on 
the hill-side. There 


the pickets, you 
remember, had 
caught a monk 


seeking Castracane, 
and, searching him, 
they found upon 


him a letter. This 
letter Bernardo 
Bruni took, and 
broke the seal and 
read it. Then he 
smiled. 
“This is very 
' charming,” __ said 
he ; ‘“‘ have you any more ? ” 


The soldiers fell upon the dis- 
hevelled monk again, but there was 
no more to find. So “Take him 
away,’ said Bernardo Bruni, “he is 
not at all beautiful.”’ Then he gave 
the letter to Squarcia and Lio- 
nardo, who read it together. This 
it was : 
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“To Jacopo Castracane, Marquis of 
Frido, present these,— 

‘* The thing has come quicker than I 
thought. Our good Count Francesco 1s 
in the monastery already, and thinks of 
nothing but making himself monk. Yet 
I have some fear for his wife and the 
people when they learn of at. So send 
me troops at speed. Do not wait for 
Holy Week. 

** DonaTo, Prior. 

“From Zena this 12th day of Apmil.” 

‘“One more cursed rogue,” said 
Squarcia. 

‘“A very lucid gentleman,” said 
Bernardo Bruni. 

Lionardo was silent. Francesco a 
monk? The man whom® Beatrice 
loved, resign her? A month before 
he might have lost himself in contem- 
plation of Beatrice’s unworthy choice 
—of the tragedy of his own worthier 
love disdained—of a thousand and 
one emotions. 

Now his mind gripped at facts. 
Long ago Castracane had sought to 
murder Francesco. Long ago Castra- 
cane had coveted Zena. Here wasa 
new plot to oust’ Francesco—to break 
his life. He might be a fool. No 
matter for that. The immediate need 
was to save him. 

‘I take it, gentlemen, we go now 


to Zena,” said Lionardo sharply. 
The two soldiers looked at him 
smiling. 


‘* Well, Messer Lionardo, now you 
have waked up, you are awake,”’ said 
Squarcia. “But who goes softly 
goes farthest ;”’ and he began to talk 
strategy. 

This {was the conclusion: The 
herald was sent back to Vellano at 
speed, bearing a letter to‘ Lionardo’s 
Chancellor that bade him make ready 
for war, and give the command to 
Bernardo Bruni; Bernardo followed 
himself, but on the way he was to 
dispatch Squarcia’s footmen to Zena ; 
thither with all the horse went 
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Squarcia, and Lionardo, and they 
took with them Cecilia da Castiglione. 
How they came to Zena in time, you 
have seen. . .. . 

Go back now to that room in the 
“‘ Vineyard ” inn, where the Prior’s 
swollen eyes are looking into Lio- 
nardo’s. 

““Castracane and you.and we?” 
said Lionardo, politely. 

** We—we—we shall be invincible.”’ 
The Prior stammered the end of his 
sentence. 

‘* So noble a company of rogues de- 
serve to be,’’ Lionardo admitted. 

‘* Surely, sir, we are allies ? ”’ 

** That, reverend father, is your first 
mistake.”’ 

‘* Then, sir,” cried the Prior re- 
coiling, “then, sir, what do you do 
here in arms ? ” 

“That, reverend father, you are 
about to learn.”’ 

The Prior recovered his usual 
haughtiness. He turned half away 
from Lionardo and faced Squarcia 
and Lionardo both. “ I infer that you 
have gained entry by a trick. With 
what e 

Squarcia was on his legs and roar- 
ing: “ Trick ? What are you to talk 
of tricks ? Look you, master monk, I 
am Squarcia. [ am here with the 
goodwill of the Countess Beatrice. I 
give no more account to any man. 
But you, by Pompey, you shall give 
account tome. What have you done 
with the Count Francesco ? ” 

“I know no right of yours to 
question me.”’ 

Squarcia gripped him and turned 
him to the window and pointed down 
to the men in bivouac. 

“‘ There is my right. 
of them.” 

The Prior shrugged his shoulders 
and looked full in Squarcia’s 
eyes : 
~«“* How often you bullies mistake 
your man!” he sneered. 
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“IT never mistake a knave,’’ quoth 
Squarcia. 

The Dominican wrenched his arm 
away, and marched stately to the 
door. But Lionardo stood still before 
it. 

““Do you deny me passage, sir ? ”’ 
the monk thundered. 

** With the best will in the world,”’ 
said Lionardo. 

The Dominican glared at him, 

*‘ Well, master monk,” said Squar- 
cia placidly from behind, *‘ what have 
you done with the Count Francesco ?’’ 

‘““T answer no bully’s questions,”’ 
said the Prior haughtily. ‘* The Count 
Francesco is where he is by his own 
will and pleasure. Of what I have 
done for him I owe no account save 
to God.” 

“‘To whom,” said Lionardo politely, 
“you have explained your alliance 
with Castracane.”’ | 

** Sir, God is my judge, not you.” 

““I doubt it may be the worse for 
you,” said Lionardo. 

‘“* Enough cant,”’ said Squarcia, and 
put his head out of the window, and 
shouted “‘ Corporal’s guard ! ”’ 

““Sir!?? The Prior whirled round 
upon him. “‘Do you dare to lay 
hands upon me ? [ama Prior of the 
Dominican order.”’ 

*“‘ Master monk, I know nothing of 
priors; but I know a knave when I 
see him.” 

““Who touches me, touches the 
Church. Violence to me is violence to 
the sacred body of God.” 

Squarcia blazed out at him with an 
oath. 

‘“* You—you liar—you traitor—you 
scum—you dare to couple your name 
with God’s ! ’’ and he swore, while the 
Dominican cursed him in set eccle- 
siastical phrase. 

'. The corporal’s guard came in. 

' * That — take that,” Squarcia 
pointed to the monk, “ put it in the 
cellar. Put a guard over it.”’ 
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‘“* My children, put no profane hand 
on me,” cried the Prior. 

‘‘ We will put four, father. That 
will do for you,”’ said the corporal, 
and the Prior was hustled cursing 
away. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE DEATH OF LOVE. 


ADY, you know me 
as Lionardo da 
Feltre. That is my 
name, and [ am 
Duke of Vellano.”’ 
Lionardo_ stood 
before Beatrice. 

She smiled a little. 
““T always knew 
that you were more 
than a soldier.”’ 

‘“ But, indeed, I 
am less” — said 
Lionardo' quickly. 
He went on to speak 
not of her own 
trouble nor Fran- 
cesco, but of the girl, 
half child, half 
woman, whom they 

had saved from Castracane. 

‘“* She is the last of the Castiglioni ; 
she shall yet be Marchioness of Frido. 
But she needs a friend, a woman, very 
much.” 

‘Let her come to me,” said Bea- 
trice eagerly, and love was alight in 
her eyes. 

Lionardo looked and wondered at 
her beauty and Francesco’s folly. 
Sure, there was no woman in the world 
so lovely as she. The knowledge of 
motherhood and sorrow and shame 
had glorified that fine-wrought face. 

But of old, her eyes had set Lio- 

nardo’s blood aflame. Now he looked, 

and his heart beat calm and slow. 

Pity, he felt, and friendship, and a 

great desire to help. Passion was 

gone. There wasno hope for passion 
before those mother’s eyes. . . But 
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help—he would. give his life to help 
her. There was no call for his life. 
Let his wits do their best. 

Lionardo began to tell the story. 
How the Prior was in league with 
Castracane—how Francesco had been 
cheated, tricked, betrayed—that was 
the burden of it. 

‘Cheated ? ’’ said Beatrice. ‘‘ I do 
not understand. A man must know 
what he wishes.”’ 

Lionardo went on to convince her 
of what he did not believe himself— 
that Francesco was sinned against, 
not sinning. The Prior’s devilish 
hypocrisy was his topic. The Prior, 
so said Lionardo, had been made 
monk himself against his own will by 
Francesco’s father. For all his talk 
of holiness, he hated his orders. He 
was revenging himself on the son for 
the father’s injury. He had made 
Francesco monk out of hatred. The 
Prior was, in fact, a devil ; Francesco 
a poor injured soul. 

‘* How vile men are,”’ said Beatrice. 

‘Yet some of us may be trusted.”’ 

She blushed. “Indeed, sir, you 
have always been my very true 
friend.”’ 

‘* And so am [I still, lady, when I 
pray you speak with Count Fran- 
cesco.”’ 

Her blush was darker. ‘“ You do 
not understand. I went to him and 
he denied me—he denied me before 
all the people.” 

‘“God help him!” said Lionardo. 
“Yet, lady, you love him.”’ 

Beatrice, blushing still, raised her 
head. 

‘Yet I love him,” she said. “ Sir, 
I will go to him again if he will speak 
with me.” 

‘‘ This time,’ said Lionardo, ‘he 
shall come here.”’ 

So Lionardo brought Cecilia to the 
palace, and went off to the monastery, 

The monks, poor souls, were some- 
thing perturbed. Their Prior had gone 
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out the night before and had not yet 
returned. They knew nothing of his 
plots, but they had heard that strange 
soldiery had come into the town, and 
they were afraid, with the very dis- 
tressing fear of ignorance. So, when 
Lionardo came to the gate and 
knocked, he was examined through 
the grating by many pairs of eyes. At 
last they came to the momentous de- 
cision to ask, “‘ Who are you ? What 
do you want ?”’ 

‘*T am who I am,”’ said Lionardo. 
‘“ And I want to come in.”’ 

‘‘ There is—you are—you are only 
yourself ? ’’ stammered a monk. 

‘‘T am rapidly becoming beside 
myself,’ said Lionardo. 

After more mutterings, they let him 
in—making a compromise by holding 
the gate so that he could but just 
squeeze through. They were quite 
honest and very scared. 

“Now,” said Lionardo. 
see Count Francesco.”’ 

There was much looking at cach 
other. Then one said: “ Brother 
Francesco is at his devotions.” 

‘* Take me to him,” said Lionardo. 

At last they did, and Lionardo was 
brought to a little cell where Fran- 
cesco, white-robed, crouched on his 
knees and muttered. Lionardo took 
him by the shoulder and turned him 
round. Francesco blinked like a man 
coming suddenly to the light. 


“T will 


“You 2? Who are you ?”’ he said 
hoarsely. 

‘*T am aman who once saved 
your life.” 


“I owe you no thanks for that.’’ 
Francesco came stiffly to his feet. 

‘*T am the man who gave you your 
wife.” 

Francesco flushed. 

‘* Sir, I am one who has ceased to 
care for the things of this world.” 

‘“Have you ceased to be a 
man?” 

For one moment that stung. Lio- 
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nardo could see his eyes flash, and 
hoped heartily for an angry answer. 
But none came. ‘“‘ Sir, I have put off 
the flesh,’ said Francesco gently. 

““ Have you put off honour, too ? ” 

** ‘What the world calls honour is no 
holy virtue. I trust I have none of 
it.”’ 

““Oh, be assured!” Lionardo 
sneered. But Francesco only smiled. 
There was no Stirring him to anger. 
Lionardo played another card. 

‘* And who brought you to this holy 
state of mind? The most reverend 
Prior Donato. The most reverend 
Prior Donato made a plot with 
Jacopo Castracane, that other devout 
soul, to cheat you into being a monk. 
You remember, a year ago, Castra- 
cane tried to get you murdered. This 
year he has tried a craftier way. Prior 
Donato has trapped you into his 
monastery. Castracane is  march- 
ing on Zena.” 

Francesco rubbed his hand across 
his forehead. 

“What do you tell me? My 
father the Prior in a plot with Castra- 
cane ? I do not believe it.”’ 

‘** Here is his own letter to Castra- 
cane.” 

Francesco looked at it dully a 
moment—then brushed it aside : 

‘What does it matter? What do 
Icare? Ido not believe it, but if it is 
true I do not care. God can use any 
instruments. I have come to the 
only way of peace. In that, I pray 
to Him I may continue.” 

Lionardo had a wild impulse to 
strike him and see what would come 
of that. But it was too certain that 
Francesco would turn the other cheek. 
Lionardo had failed, and he knew it. 
He had hoped to bring Beatrice a 
lover back. But that’ was not to be. 
If Beatrice was to have the man’s 
love again she must win it herself. 
Now to give her the chance. 

“Sir, when a man walks in your 
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way of peace, is he free from all duties 
- to others ?”’ 

“* Sir,” said Francesco with kindling 
eyes, ‘‘it is his great joy and pride to 
bring others to his own happy way. 
May I speak with you awhile ? I——” 

“Oh, I thank you, I thank you,”’ 
said Lionardo in a hurry. “I have 
work to do in the world as yet. But 
there is one, sir, with a stronger claim 
than I. You have never spoken on 
these high matters with your wife.” 

** It is true,” said Francesco gravely. 
“* I have failed in my duty. Yet she 
may not come here. It is against all 
rule of the order. And I ought not 
to goto her. [ am in my novitiate, 
and till I have taken full orders it is 
not permitted to me to leave the 
walls. Yet the rules of men should 
not stand in the way of a soul’s salva- 
tion.” 

‘* Amen, amen said Lionardo, 
heartily. The man after all was not 
altogether mad. 

** T will go to her,”’ said Francesco. 

To the wondering horror of the 
monks he went. 

Lionardo walked with him to the 
palace, and watched him in. Squarcia 
was sauntering in the courtyard, 
tossing a ball from one hand to the 
other. He came up to Lionardo, and 
** ‘Well ? ”’ said he. 

Lionardo shrugged his shoulders. 
““God knows.” 

‘“* Ay, God always knows. But He 
leaves us to act. What is the man 
like?” 

Lionardo shrugged again. “ He 
seems almost mad. But not quite.” 

Squarcia took Lionardo’s arm and 
walked him away. “Messer Lio- 
nardo, what would you like to do 
here ?”’ 

“*T should like to bring that fool 
back to his wife again; and then I 
should like to fight Castracane.”’ 

Squarcia nodded his hairy head. 

** Patience, patience, give the time 
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to rally.”” He quoted a soldier’s pro- 
verb. ‘I am going to ask you to do 


something harder than fight. Messer 
Lionardo, war with Castracane is not 
a matter of little forays. We play a 
big game. Mark you now. Zena is 
ours, and Vellano is ours, and Castra- 
cane is between the two of them, like 
the ham inasandwich. Which is well 
for him and hell for us. Noventa lies 
along the side of the sandwich touch- 
ing Zena, touching Castracane, touch- 
ing Vellano. Give me Noventa and 
our game is even. Give it to Castra- 
cane and we fight long odds. Now, 
Messer Lionardo, for whom is No- 
venta ?”’ His little grey eyes twinkled 
bright. 

Lionardo’s face was red. ‘“* You 
want me to go to Noventa? Very 
well, I will go. But what of this 
man that wants to be monk ? ”’ 

‘* Messer Lionardo, there was a 
time when you wanted to do nothing. 
Now you want to do everything. 
Leave me a little.”’ 

Lionardo looked into the grey eyes, 
and no one ever mistrusted them. 
Lionardo took Squarcia’s arm. 

‘‘ And you—do your best for the 
Countess Beatrice,” he said, and let 
the arm go. 

‘“T always do my best,’ said 
Squarcia simply. 

In the palace in her own room 
Beatrice sat with her babe at her 
breast. One of the women broke in 
to tell her that Francesco had come 
and was asking for her. Beatrice did 
not move. 

‘““Let him come to me here 
said. : 

So Francesco in his monk’s gown 
came and stood before his wife 
and his child. He saw the tiny 
chubby thing press at her breast, he 
saw her lovely face glorious in the joy 
of motherhood. His eyes were cold. 

‘I greet you in the name of the 
Virgin,”’ he said. 
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Beatrice was bent over the babe, 
and she did not look at him nor 
answer. ‘‘I have come to you, my 
sister——”’ 

Then her dark eyes darted flame at 
him. “You call me that!” she 
cried; Your” 

Francesco went calmly on: “ To 
pray you think of the way I have 
chosen.’ And still Beatrice looked at 
him with flaming eyes. But the man 
felt nothing. “I am anxious for 
your soul. I pray you cut yourself 
off from the flesh even as I. Thus 
only can you attain to holiness and 
the greatest joy.” 

““T?” Beatrice cried. Then the 
flame died in her dark eyes and her 
voice came low and tender. ‘“ Ah, 
Francesco, have we not known joy 
together, you and I? And this ’— 
she caressed the babe at her breast— 
““who gave us this ? Is he not God’s 
token that love is right ? ”’ 


Francesco shook his head. ‘* Our 
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love, and that past joy in our love, 
should be our shame. That babe is 
here to keep our shame before us. 
We 99 

Beatrice started up, and the flame 
flashed fierce in hereyes. ‘“‘ Shame ? ” 
her voice rang out. “ Yes, I am 
shamed indeed! Shamed that ever I 
loved you! Go!” 

Francesco tried to speak and could 
not. Francesco tried to meet her 
eyes and could not do that either. 
Francesco went out and left Beatrice 
in her glorious wrath. 

He walked across the courtyard, 
wandering this side and that from 
the straight path. He was a little 
dazed. 

In the gate he met Squarcia. 
‘* Whither now ? ” says Squarcia. 

‘“T am going back to the monas- 
tery,”’ said Francesco, without looking 
at him. 

66 Oh, 
Squarcia. 


no, you are not,’ said 


(To be continued.) 
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WHERE THE WET-FLY ANGLER PLIES HIS ART. 


SKETCHES 


IN TROUTLAND 


BY A. T. JOHNSON 


Illustrated by Photos 


that the two classes of anglers 

—wet and dry fly advo- 

cates —have not yet done 
criticising each other’s sport, and 
hurling epithets of contempt at one 
another, to attempt to draw parallels 
between the tenets of their respective 
arts is bordering upon the ridiculous. 
The dry fly may excel where a wet 
fly would be a failure, and vice versa. 
A low crystal-clear chalk stream, 
meandering its unruffled course 
through a level country, is the para- 
dise of the former, but to the latter 


A LTHOUGH it is very evident 


(excepting on rare occasions) it has 
few attractions. The wet fly on a 
tumbling mountain brook, on good 
days and indifferent, will afford fair 
sport when the other would be utterly 
out of place. There are many streams 
in the west where such a thing as a 
may-fly is seldom seen, even under 
the most congenial circumstances, and 
where to float a fly on the orthodox 
principle would be impossible. The 
stone-fly, it is true, comes in for a 
while, but there-are many fishermen 
who never take advantage of its short 
visit. Neither can one assert any 
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positive opinion as to which is the 
more scientific and more fascinating 
of the two methods of sport. The dry 
fly purist, kneeling to the gods of his 
art on the banks of a translucent 
Hampshire chalk stream, is not a 
more cunning observer, not a more 
scientific angler, than the man who 
adheres to what has been erroneously 
called +, the 
“chuck and 
chance it” 
principle on 
a rocky 
moorland 
stream, in 
Scotland or 
Wales. That 
finer fish are 
taken with 
the floating 
fly under cer- 
tain condi- 
tions 'is no 
doubt true, 
but the trout 
naturally at- 
tain a larger 
size in the 
rivers where 
such flies are 
used, and the 
anglers go for 
big fish, and 
big fish only 
will they 
take. Yet 
many a wet- 
fly fisherman 
knows full 
well how, in 
the early weeks of the season, some 
of his best catches are often made 
with a diminutive sunken spider— 
the }idirect opposite to that lure 
of the butterfly type. And this 
leads one to wonder once again why 
some owners of fisbing rights should 
object to sunken flies being used. 
Why should not the angler who sinks 
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his fly with a leaden shot be every 
bit as honest a sportsman as he who 
floats the larger imitation by pro- 
viding it with a body of cork and 
dipping it in paraffin oil? But 
rather than indulge further in these 
controversial questions let us briefly 
observe the ways of the dry-fly 
fisherman. 

It isa 
glorious 
morning in 
early June. 
The sun 
shines. with 
its summer 
brightness, 
the _ placid 
water of the 
Stream ___ire- 
flects the 
blue sky, and 
over the fresh 
green reeds 
and blossom- 
ing irises dra- 
gon flies in 
burnished ar- 
mour of cop- 
per and green 
are poised on 
scintillating 
wings in the 
still ava. 
White - 
throats and 
sedge warb- 
lers are chat- 
tering and 
singing their 
merry songs 
in the tangle of bramble and 
meadow-sweet ; the marsh, where the 
homely corncrake is uttering her 
vibrating notes, is starred with wild 
orchises, golden marigolds and broad- 
rayed daisies, and the musk and water 
mint fill the heavy air with a drowsy 
fragrance. It is the time of roses, of 
summer’s prime. Nature is in her 
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most lavish mood, and all the incle- 
mencies of earlier days, yea, even the 
jubilation of spring, are forgotten in 
the glamour of summer. 

Presently, in the green shade, be- 
neath a hawthorn bush, the smooth 
water is dimpled by something that 
rises to the surface. At a distance it 
is not unlike a chip of muddy, de- 
cayed wood, but almost immediately 
it splits from end to end, a mavy-fly 
emerges, and, 
resting upon 
its old shell 
and stretching 
out its beauti- 
ful transpar- 
ent wings to 
the _— breeze, 
sails slowly 
down the 
stream like a 
tiny yacht. 
For twelve 
months, down 
in the muddy 
river bed, the 
may - fly has 
been under- 
going its me- 
t amorphosis, 
passing 
through 
Strange and 
ugly phases, 
but now it has 
risen into the 


genial sun- 
light of a 
June day, a 


creature with a rare delicacy of form 
and colour, and invested with a life 
history that is full of a beautiful 
mystery. Yet it is born to live but a 
day; of the countless hosts that 
flutter on wings of prismatic hues over 
the water on a warm summer morning, 
very few will remain until afternoon. 
As often as not the may-flies are 
snatched by the greedy trout before 
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they have left their old husk, and 
those that are in the air fall a prey to 
flycatchers, martins, and swallows, 
and even the farmyard sparrows 
which come to join in the great car- 
nival of the English fisherman’s year. 

On the bank yonder, the dry-fly 
fisher sits with field glasses covering 
a stretch of water. He has observed 
the “rise” of the fly, and his object 
is now to locate the movement of a 


big fish, for 
the smaller 
fry are leap- 
ing'w4and 
frolicking 
a11 6 Ver 
the stream 
and stuffing 
themselves 
to the gills 
with insect 
life. It is 
hot — very 
hot—and the 
flies that 
buzz about 


the fern tor- 
ment the 
patient 
watcher’s 
perspiring 
face. 


In the 
quaint lan- 
guage of an 
old writer 
it has been 
prettily 
written of 

the may-fly :— 

** One moment in the sun she fans her 
Wings, 

And smooths to roundness all their 
mazy YINgS, 

Then, Nature to the summer atr she 
springs. 


Beware, O Beauty ! in the streamlet lies 
A gay-robed gallant with adoring eyes, 
Meet not his kiss, for she he kisseth dies.”’ 
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Suddenly the field glasses are en- 
cased and the angler, having noticed 
the right type of fly with which the 
Water abounds, and attached an 
imitation to his cast, applies some 
paraffin to it so as to ensure its float- 
ing correctly. Now he makes a wide 
detour across the marsh and ap- 
proaches the water some fifty yards 
away from where he was seated. He 
treads softly 
as he leisurely 
walksthrough 
the flowery 
grass. Near- 
ing the stream 
he stoops, 
then crouches 
stealthily 
nearer and 
nearer to the 
earth, until 
he is almost 
hidden from 
view by the 
tall vegeta- 
tion. ‘* Upon 
thy belly 
shalt thou 
go,’ 1s one of 
the canons of 
the  dry-fly 
fisher’s @ art, 
and the action 
of our friend 
is that of the 
writhing ser- 
pent. Now 
the very earth 
perspires, and 
the hot moist air is laden with the 
scent of innumerable flowers. A 
warm, sickly odour of elder and 
meadow-sweet drifts past, and gaily 
coloured wild bees drone lazily by on 
the honied air. 

There is a conveniently low alder 
bush, with broad leaves of hemlock 
and water iris ahead, and behind that 
our friend gingerly rises to one knee. 
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He examines his fly again and studies 
the circumstances under which it is to 
be placed. The surface of the slug- 
gish stream is dimpled again, and 
another may-fly disappears between a 
pair of brown shining lips. Even the 
water seems affected by the oppres- 
sion of the prevailing heat, and it 
flows past with an oily motion. There 
is a tuft of weed and a projecting 
stick to be 
avoided, and 
the sun must 
not cast the 
shadow of the 
uplifted rod 
across the 
stream. The 
fly must be so 
dropped that 
the effect of 
the current 
upon the line 
will not cause 
it to *“-drag:”’ 

With a few 
Imaginary 
casts the an- 
gler measures 
the distance 
to a nicety, 
and,scarcely a 
foot above the 
trout’s lair, 
the fly falls 
like a little 
feather. It 
cocks its 
wings and 
sails gaily 
down the stream. As it approaches 
the spot where the fish is feeding 
there is a_ thrilling moment of 
suspense, but this time it passes 
along apparently unnoticed. Another 
try is made. Now it falls a little 
nearer the trout’s nose, and a trifle 
heavier than before, and no sooner has 
it touched the surface than there is a 
deft tightening of the line, the fly 
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sinks, the rod bends, and the reel 
whirrs out as the fish rushes down 
stream. The fun has begun and the 
trout fights with the vigour of a 
lively grilse. He is a heavy fish and 
a cunning, and if there is a bunch of 
reeds, a tangle of willow roots, or a 
collection of driftage he will make for 
it, and woe betide the gossamer cast 
that gets twisted round one or other 
of these obstacles. He flops about 
the surface, 
and dives in- 
to the depths. 
He wriggles 
into the shal- 
lows, or makes 
a straight, 
headlong rush 
to another 
part of the 
stream. 
Every device 
which _here- 
dity or cun- 
ning has given 
him he em- 
ploys to shake 
off that some- 
thing which 
holds him 
fast, yet 
which _ gives 
to any strain 
and obeys 
every motion, 
until ex- 
hausted ; the 
click of the 
winding-reel tells the tale of victory, 
and the angler has forgotten the 
persecuting flies, the oppressive heat 
and the long wait he endured before 
the rise began. 
* * x 

Up a narrow mountain lane early 
on a May morning a wet-fly angler is 
easily sauntering. The hedges droop 
with their load of May blossom, and 
the banks below are pied with cows- 
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lips, primroses, and blue violets. The 
beeches and sycamores are displaying 
the beauty of their fresh new foliage, 
and, in the cool green shade beneath 
them, where the ferns are uncrumpl- 
ing their velvety fronds, wild hya- 
cinths are covering the ground witha 
carpet of purplish blue. The wood- 
land songsters are too busy providing 
for the needs of their families to in- 
dulge in music now, but the air is full 
of the voices 
of summer 
migrants. 
The first cuc- 
koo, the wel- 
come - twitter 
of happy 
swallows, the 
garrulous 
warblers, and 
the sober lit- 
tle chiff-chaff, 
newcomers 
all, claim his 
attention. 
Up, up he 
goes, until the 
stream that 
roared and 
gushed __be- 
tween steep 
banks, _hea- 
vily wooded, 
in its lower 
reaches, 
widens out 
upon its 
moorland 
course and flows in a succession of 
little cascades and rippling pools. 
Although the water is slightly tinted 
with last night’s rain, the bright sun- 
light is mirrored upon its glittering 
surface, and far away through the 
moorland, yet brown and bare, save 
for the gorse that blazes in patches of 
gold on the higher sheepwalks, it winds 
in an ever-narrowing silver thread, 
until it becomes lost in the mist of 
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blue rain that drifts across the moun- 
tains of the west. Crystal clear rills 
trickle through the peat, and the 
angler knows by long experience that 
there is no water that blends so 
sweetly with the contents of his flask 
as that which has filtered through the 
heathery moor. 

To fix up the split cane of nine feet 
six inches, and to attach the reel and 
line are the work of a few moments ; 
the state of the water and weather 
having been observed, a March Brown 
and a Red Spinner are attached to a 
casting line of silky fineness. The 
cast glints in the sunlight, and falls 
like gossamer at the tail end of the 
pool above that in which the angler 
is standing. <A couple of diminutive 
parr, or samlets, make a dart at it, 
but fortunately do not get hooked. 
No respectable trout will be among 
that fugitive crew, so more line 1s let 
out, and the next cast is made so that 
the March Brown falls in deep water, 
just where the main current swirls 
round towards one of the banks, 
forming an eddy of spinning foam. 
Immediately a fish is on, and after a 
brave show of fighting pluck and en- 
durance, is landed at the angler’s feet. 

The next pool is now felt, and in 
the broken water at the edge of the 
current a couple of golden sides gleam 
for a moment in the sunlight. Ano- 
ther cast, and again the two fish rise, 
one of them in due time being safely 
creeled. 

There is no surplus energy to waste, 
no solemn flogging of every foot of 
water, no casting done at random. 
The angler knows where to drop his 
leading fly. He casts a long line and 
a good one, and the fly goes where it 
is intended to go. 

Here, again, there is a long, rocky 
stretch of water which boils and gur- 
gles among mossy boulders. There is 
only one spot where a fish is likely to 
be, and, to enable him to reach it un- 
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seen, the angler must crawl and stoop 
between the rocks that are heaped in 
a confused mass on either bank. 
Safely hidden, the fisherman whisks 
his line through the air, the rod being 
handled as deftly as if it were a cedar 
pencil, and the March Brown is 
sucked under the instant it alights 
upon the dark still corner of the pool. 
Almost simultaneously there is ano- 
ther tug, the Red Spinner too has 
found a victim. The two fish plunge 
into the deep water under the shelving 
rocks and struggle out again into the 
galloping current. They fight in the 
broken water in mid-stream and tug, 
one this way and one that, with a 
power that is remarkable for such 
small creatures. Now they make 
down stream together, and the little 
rod bends to its utmost limit, but 
again they break away in different 
directions, and dive among the rocks 
that are scattered about the central 
channel. Should the line scrape 
against one of the stones, or slacken 
an instant, one or both fish will 
assuredly be lost, but, with a momen- 
tary feeling of relief, the reel whirrs 
out as the fish once more rush up to 
their dark hiding-place. There for a 
few brief seconds they are quiet, but 
the angler is prepared for that re- 
newed energy with which they again 
commence their valiant battle for life. 
But their runs are becoming shorter, 
and the slowly clicking reel tells of a 
strength that is rapidly giving out. 
In fitful flashes their golden flanks 
gleam upon the surface of the water, 
and, gently, as the line is shortening, 
the fish drift this way and that, as 
they are being led slowly down the 
stream. There is no landing net, for 
such appliances cannot be carried 
long distances, and when the angler is 
pondering as to how he is to land these 
two prizes that have made such a 
plucky fight, a piece of luck, passing 
the common luck of fisherman, befalls 
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him. The fish drift together and be- 
come inextricably entangled, and they 
approach the shallow water, clinging 
together, gasping and limp. Just as 
they reach the fisherman’s legs, and 
are within touch, he gently puts his 
hands beneath the pair, and tosses 
them out so that they fall on the dry 
gravel between the rocks. 

The brace did not exceed seven 
ounces, but how they fought! Any- 
one who knows anything of the game 
spirit of a mountain trout, his en- 
during vigour, the perils of the rocky 
current, the force of the cascade, and 
the other obstacles with which the 
streams abound, need not be told 
that this old school, “‘ chuck and 
chance it ’’ angler, as he is contemp- 
tuously called, is a skilful sportsman 
to the core, and that even one of these 
game little trout—let alone two—will 
bring out all that is best in the great 
sport of angling. 

The wet-fly fisherman is, it is 
almost superfluous to state, a diligent 
observer of nature, and, by a twist in 
the wind, knows what flies to expect 
on the water, though the latter may 
be six milesaway. To-day the March 
Browns, in little clouds, will be flutter- 
ing about the lichened boulders, but 
to-morrow they will have disappeared 
and the alder flies will crawl up the 
reed stems and be seen skimming 
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across the rippling stream. There 
where the short bracken covers the 
banks of mountain turf, hapless 
lady-birds (cock-y-bondus), fall into 
the water as they endeavour to fly 
across, only to be eagerly swallowed 
by the ever-hungry trout. Still 
higher up, in the chilly evening, the 
Black Spider will be a killing fly, 
attracting the largest fish, and to 
these high altitudes the angler goes 
not without a good stock of Green- 
well’s Glory. There are times, too, 
when the best trout of these peaty 
brooks cannot resist a Wickham’s 
Fancy, and, while it is on the cast, will 
ignore all others. 

The fascination of trout fishing is 
a dear inheritance to each one who 
possesses it, whether he be a devotee 
of the dry fly or wet, and one is re- 
luctant to desecrate the ‘ contem- 
plative man’s recreation,” by dis- 
cussing all too narrowly the question 
of wet v. dry fly, or any other con- 
troversial subject, in a spirit that 
leads to nothing but discord and con- 
tempt for one another. Let us rather 


preserve and maintain the sacred 
ethics of sport, the true inborn in- 
stinct that inspires the angler and 
the hunter with a love of sport for its 
own sake, no matter what the means 
employed may be, provided always 
they be honest and sportsmanlike. 
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PENCIL DRAWINGS BY THE LaTE L. J. Woop, RI. 


L. J. Wood, R.1., was born in lsttngton in 1813, and dted in 
1900. Hts first tour on the Continent took place in 1837, and from 
that date he patd annual visits to Normandy, Brittany, Belgium, 
or the Rhine, drawing cathedrais and street scenes, mostly in pencil 
of which the following pictures, never before published, are excellent 
examples. Mr. Wood exhibited tn the Old British Institution and 
at the Royal Academy. He was elected a member of the Royal Insi1- 


tute of Painters in Water Colours in 1866. 


In April this year an exhibition was held at the Modern Gallery. 
New Bond Street, in which the work of L. J. Wood, his son, Pinhorn 


Wood, and his grandson, Lawson Wood, was shown. 
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“SEVERAL THINGS CAUSED US MUCH AMUSEMENT WITH REGARD TO 
THE INTERMEDIATE DEVELOPMENTS." 


MITCHINSON’S DEVELOPER 
By V. L. WHITECHURCH 


Illustrated by R. White 


THINK that I am in no wise betraying my promise to Mitchinson 
| in setting forth something of the story of his extraordinary dis- 

covery, a discovery that perhaps may never again be reached by 

any man. Although at the time I had some knowledge of the 
formule which produced the marvellous results, I gave my word that 
never, without his permission, would I attempt to pursue the subject for 
myself; but I had, as well, the strongest inclination against attempting 
anything of the kind, especially after the closing scene of Mitchinson’s 
investigations. 


i : 
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My friend was a quiet, retiring man 
and a careful scientific student, me- 
thodical and exact, and at the same 
time a speculative dreamer. Perhaps 
this latter trait in his character might 
be accounted for by the fact that he 
had spent several years of his life in 
the East, and had interested himself 
deeply in the esoteric teachings of 
Buddhism. These studies in occult 
lore fascinated him; being a plea- 
sant contrast to the scientific re- 
search with which he delighted to 
vary his independent existence. Thus 
one might find on his shelves, side by 
side with the works of Huxley, such a 
book as “‘ Isis Revealed,”’ or a volume 
of Cornelius Agrippa. 

Mitchinson was rather short-sighted, 
but disdained the use of glasses as he 
peered into his books or hovered over 
a rack of test tubes in his laboratory. 
I had come to know him intimately, 
chiefly because we both belonged to 
the same camera club at Camberford. 
I was not a keen photographer myself, 
but was fond of indulging in out-of- 
the-way experiments. On the other 
hand, Mitchinson had taken up photo- 
graphy with desperate earnestness, 
and for some months had been de- 
voting all his energies to it, even mak- 
ing his own dry plates. 

We often smoked a pipe together in 
the evening, and one night I called on 
him rather late. His servant told 
me he was in the “‘ workshop,” as she 
insisted upon naming his laboratory. 
She showed me into the study, and 
I amused myself by glancing at one or 
two books, which lay open on the 
table, until he appeared. 

There was a text-work on Light, 
with one or two passages scored in 
red ink. Among them my eye caught 
the following :— 

‘* Light is the name by which we 
describe the cause which produces 
the sensation of vision. Respecting 
its nature and mode of action, no- 
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thing is certainly known. Different 
theories have been proposed with the 
view of explaining the various pheno- 
mena of light, but success in these 


attempts has hitherto been but 
artial.”’ 
‘“ Medium. Transparency. — Any 


portion of space through which light 
is propagated is called a medium, 
whether the space be occupied by any 
body or not. Bodies through which 
light can be propagated are called 
transparent ; those which entirely in- 
tercept it are called opague. Strictly 
speaking, these terms do not distin- 
guish different bodies from each other, 
but express qualities which, to a 
greater or less degree, belong alike to 
all bodies. There is no known sub- 
stance so transparent as not to inter- 
cept some portion of light, nor, on the 
other hand, is any substance so 
opaque as not to transmit some 
light.”’ 

Then there was another treatise on 
the same subject elucidating the 
‘vibration’ theory of light and 
colour. According to this theory 
light exists everywhere, “ the lumini- 
ferous ether, pervading all space and 
penetrating all substances.’’* Colour 
is caused by vibration, the sensation 


_of scarlet being produced by 477 


billion vibrations of the luminous 
ether per second, these “‘ waves ”’ of 
light increasing in rapidity until the 
sensation of violet, caused by over 
700 billion vibrations per second. 
Waves of light above or below this 
limit are invisible to the human eye, 
that is to say, they move too slowly 
or too quickly to cause any impres- 
sion on the optic nerve, which 1s im- 
perfect. The following quotation 
from Grove’s “‘ Correlation of Physical 
Force’’ was written against this 
page: “ Myriads of organised beings 


~~ 
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* Dr. Young, quoted by W. S. Jevons in 
‘The Principles of Science.” 
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may exist imperceptible to our vision, 
even if we were among them.” 

I laid down the volume only to 
take up a little Latin treatise of a 
very different character, Tertullian’s 
celebrated Tract on the Soul (De 
Anima). At that moment Mitchin- 
son entered the room. He was 
strangely excited. 

“Hullo!” he said. ‘‘ What are 
you reading ? Oh, Tertullian’s ‘ De 
Anima,’ eh? Do you know any- 
thing about it ?” 

‘“ Not very much,”’ I answered. 

“Ah! Strange theory, and I’m not 
so sure but that there’s truth under- 
lying it. He believed that the soul 
takes the exact form of the body, and 
that the two exist, before death, in 
precisely the same space. Which is 
very much like the ‘astral’ body 
theory, and would account for the 
visions of persons known to be at a 
distance—by separation of the two, I 
mean.” 

‘* T don’t profess to understand the 
occult mysteries, or to put much faith 
in them,” I replied. ‘‘ If we possess 
souls they are purely spiritual, and 
cannot be seen by us.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. But I’ve been 
glancing at more interesting matters 
in those other volumes.” 

** Theories of light. My dear fellow, 
what a contradictory spirit you show ! 
Why, this theory of Tertullian’s is in 
perfect harmony with modern scien- 
tific research.” 

‘* Oh, come now 

*“* But listen. You’ve been reading 
about light waves excited by sub- 
stances ? Well, you see there are 
sensations of light which cannot be 
distinguished by the ordinary human 
eye. That is to say, the objects which 
excite those sensations cannot be dis- 
cerned. Why, you materialistic gro- 
veller, the very ant can see more than 
you can. Sir John Lubbock has 
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proved it can discern the ultra violet 
rays of the spectrum, invisible to 
us.” 

** I don’t see what all this proves.” 

“It proves this. That there may 
be certain forms and beings around 
us which are not seen by us because 
our human powers of vision are im- 
perfect, but they can be seen by a 
more scientific eye with certain powers 
brought to bear upon it.” 

‘“ Whose eye >?” 

“The eye of the camera, my 
friend. You ought to know that. 
Hasn’t it discovered, time and again, 
writings that were invisible to the 
naked eye? And how about the 


_Rontgen Ray ? ” 


‘* And spirit photography ? ”’ I said 
with a light laugh. 

‘“Why not? You may sneer at 
such a thing, but remember that only 
a few years ago, if anyone had told 
you that a bullet hidden in a man’s 
body could be revealed on a plate 
without your seeing the thing itself, 
you would have laughed, as at some- 
thing preposterous. Yet the idea of a 
spiritual essence being revealed by 
photography is scarcely more as- 
tounding.”’ 

‘* Oh, well, I give it up,” I replied 
wearily. 

** While I do not, and therein lies a 
difference. I am on the eve, I hope, 
of perfecting a most marvellous dis- 
covery by of giving up these things.”’ 

‘* A discovery ? ”’ 

“Yes. Sit down and smoke. This 
is the last evening you will spend 
with me for many a long day, so 
make the most of it.” 

‘** What’s going to happen ? ” 

““T’m not going to tell you—yet 
for I’ve a good three months’ researc, 
and experiment before me until I per- 
fect my discovery, so I’m going to 
shut myself up from this day forward 
and set to work. Afterwards I may 
let you into the secret, if only to 
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convince you of the 
foolishness of your 
remarks.” 

“Can __you_ give 
me an idea of your 
work ??’eI began. 

* Yes, I can give 
you an idea,’ he 
answered, lighting 
Ls Pipes then 


waving it about 
excitedly, he  con- 
tinued, “but you 


won’t make much 
of it. It les partly 
in Tertullian’s trea- 
tise, and partly in 
that passage on the 
elementary principle 
of light,” and he took 
up the book and read 
the words which I 
have quoted. 

“There isno known 
substance so trans- 
parent as not to in- 
tercept some portion 
of light, nor, on the 
other hand, is any 
substance so opaque 
as not to transmit 
light.” 

‘““T don’t under- 
stand,” I said. 

‘“* Very likely not, 
but listen. Take the case of the 
‘X-ray.’ The light is partly inter- 
cepted by the flesh. The bones re- 
ceive the transmitted portion. 
Well, I mean to draw out the sepa- 
rate ‘vibrations’ of received light, 
after clearing away the object which 
has absorbed the light that does not 
pass through it.” 

‘* T suppose you mean you are going 
in for some abstruse occult experi- 
ments ?”’ I hazarded. 

““On the contrary, it is a purely 
scientific question on the nature of 
light and the action of certain chemi- 
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“WE MADE QUITE A COLLECTION OF CAMBERFORD SNAPSHOTS.” 


cal combinations. Whether the occult 
will be revealed by these actions is 
another matter. Meanwhile, expect to 
see nothing of me for three months. 
May I depend upon your promise of 
secrecy ? ” 

I assured him of it, and bade him 
good-night. 

For three months Mitchinson shut 
himself up and would see nobody. 
One evening, about the end of that 
time, I received the following note 
from him :— 

** DEAR SINCLAIR, 
‘“ My discovery ts perfected. Come 
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round to-morrow morning about ten 
o'clock. I think I can astonish you.— 
Yours sincerely, 

“ROGER MITCHINSON.”’ 

When I saw him I was amazed by 
his altered appearance. He had 
grown thin and haggard; his eyes 
were hollow and bloodshot, and his 
clothes were stained and burned with 
chemicals. I was pained and shocked 
to see him. 

** All right,” he said, as he shook 
my hand, “I do look a bit off colour, 
I know, but I’ve been working night 
and day with brain and eyes and 
hands. I shall be better after a rest. 
I’ve succeeded, my friend, I’ve suc- 
ceeded!” he said triumphantly. 
““In the first place, will you pro- 
mise that as long as I live you will 
never reveal, except by my permis- 
sion, what Iam about to show you, 
nor attempt to find out the means 
by which I work it ? ” 

‘“* [’m not likely to dabble with the 
black art,” I added jocularly. 

“It’s not the black art, man,’’ he 
replied testily, “it’s science, that’s all. 
Come along to the laboratory.”’ 

He led the way. At the further 
end of it was a beautifully fitted dark 
room. Into this we stepped, and he 
shut the door.”’ 

‘““There’s been a change or two 
since you were here,”’ he remarked. 
““T can produce all kinds of light in 
this room from outside.” And by 
moving sliding panels, he showed me 
that he had green, blue, violet and 
yellow glasses besides the red. He 
replaced the latter once more. As 
soon as my eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the light he opened a small 
box and took out a plate. 

** Now,” he said, ‘‘ this looks like 
an ordinary plate; it is not. The 
gelatine upon it is coated with four 
separate layers of certain chemicals, 
one over the other, all of them acting 
in distinctive ways upon the vibra- 
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tions of the light ether, and receiving 
their own peculiar impressions. | 
will put it into the camera and we will 
go into the courtyard and take a 
photograph.” 

We went out, and he called for his 
man-servant. The latter stood against 
the side of the house and Mitchinson 
snapped him with the camera—an 
ordinary hand one. 

** Now,’ he said, “‘ come and see it 
developed.”’ 

We returned to the dark room and 
he put the plate into a dish and 
poured some developer over it. 

‘It’s coming,’ he said presently. 
‘* There !—a fairly good negative of 
Williams, eh ? ”’ 

He took it out of the dish and held 
it up to the light. 

‘* See anything peculiar about it ?”’ 

“No,” I replied. “‘ Are you going 
to clear it in hypo ? ”’ 

‘““Not a bit of it. This is only the 
first stage of development,” and he 
put it under the tap. 

“The first stage ?”’ 

“Exactly. Here we have the vibra- 
tions of the ether from the ordinary 
external surface. We must get rid of 
them by degrees till we reach the in- 
terior.” 

.We waited a few minutes. Then 
he mixed more chemicals out of 
three other bottles in the measuring 


glass, and turned on the green 
shutter. 

‘** Green,’ he remarked, “is the 
mystical colour of earth life. Now 


watch!” 

He put the plate into another tray 
and poured the mixture over it. 
Slowly, and by degrees, as he moved 
it with a gentle motion, the white of 
the clothes (Williams was dressed in 
black) seemed to fade away. Then 
he held the plate up to the glass. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, trium- 


-phantly. 


I gazed at it in bewilderment. 
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There was the figure of a man com- 
pletely naked ! 

He laughed. 

Williams little thought we could 
get his clothes off so easily, eh ?” 

** Man alive!” I exclaimed, ‘* this 
is wonderful! Why, it’s the greatest 
photographic discovery of the age. 
How on earth——”’ 

“Wait a bit,”’ he broke in, “‘ there’s 
more to come.” 

‘* More ? ”’ 

‘“* Yes,” he said, putting the plate 
under the tap again, “ we haven’t got 
beyond externals yet. Part of the 
luminous ether penetrated through 
the semi-opaque flesh of the man, and 
its waves were vibrated back from 
this internal framework. Violet, I 
believe, is symbolical of Death.” 

And he drew aside the green glass 
replacing it with the violet shutter. 
Then he mixed a new developing 
solution in the glass, put the plate 
back in a dish, and poured it on. 

This time the change was more 
slow. But at length it came. The 
body of Williams gradually vanished, 
and when Mitchinson held up the 
plate to the light once more, there was 
«a complete skeleton upon it. 

‘“* You can even see where he broke 
his arm last year,’ he remarked ; 
‘“ the setting was clumsy and there’s a 
break in the line of the bone.” 

I was too astounded to speak. 
Again he put the negative under the 
tap as he said : 

** And now for the last stage—the 
most interior vibration of all—it 
will be rather dim, I fear.’ 

‘Good heavens, Mitchinson,” I 
said, “‘ what are we to see now ? ”’ 

He was carefully mixing the last 
solution, from several different 
bottles. 

‘* This is the most dangerous part of 
the business,’’ he remarked. 

An indefinable feeling of dread 
stole over me. 
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‘“‘There’s—there’s nothing uncanny, 
I hope ?”’ 

‘“No, this contains picric acid— 
that’s all I meant. Now, do you re- 
member that little discussion about 
Tertullian’s ‘ De Anima’ that we had 
three months ago ? ”’ 

66 Yes.”’ 

‘* Well, blue ts the colour of the soul,” 
he said, gravely, turning on the glass 
of that colour.” 

** Now!” 

I strained my eyes to watch the 
plate as it lay in the dish. It seemed 
hours to me, and then, almost 1m- 
perceptibly, the skeleton passed from 
my sight. 

“Tertullian was not quite right,”’ 
he said, as he took the plate out of 
the solution. ‘“‘ Look!” 

I gazed eagerly at the negative. 
There was a very faint outline of a 
human form, and about the upper 
part of it a dark circle, or rather three 
concentric circles, different in their 
shading, with certain clouds, as it 
were, over portions of them. 

‘We shall see this thing better,” 
said Mitchinson, “‘ when we print from 
it; meanwhile,” he went on, turning 
on the yellow light, “‘ we'll fix it.” 

After the negative was fixed he 
washed it under the tap and put it in 
a rack to dry. 

‘Now come and have lunch,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ and we’ll talk the matter over.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ he said later, “‘it’s a mar- 
vellous discovery, but I can make no 
use of it, except privately. It must 
never become known. I'll explain to 
you afterwards what those circles 
mean.”’ : 

We made a print from the negative 
after lunch. Then I was able to see 
the three mysterious circles more 
plainly. The inner one, or cone, was 
very bright, the middle one a shade 
darker, and the outward one darker 
still. 

** You 


see,” said Mitchinson, 
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“‘ Tertullian was partly in the right. 
Here we have the distinct outline of 
what we may call the astral body 
rather than the soul. The soul itself 
lies before you in those circles. It is 
of the greatest interest to have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining them, because 
they bear out the truth of the teaching 
of the Cabalists.”’ 

‘* What is that ?”’ 

‘‘The three-fold division of the 
soul. This bright centre is the purely 
spiritual portion, the middle circle 
is the soul in its relations to higher 
things. In this case it is very narrow, 
as one might expect from a character 
like Williams, who has little thought 
or religion in him; the outer circle is 
the soul in its relation to the world 
and mundane matters.”’ 

‘“It seems like something beyond 
human ken ; something not intended 
for us to know,” I ventured. 

‘* Human knowledge can penetrate 
further than you think, that is all. 
It is purely scientific. Remember the 
whole secret consists in treating the 
vibration of the light ether with 
chemical re-agents. Now that I have 
succeeded so far, I mean to make a 
series of experiments, and you shall 
share them.”’ 

‘“ What are these experiments to 
be ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘T shall snapshot different people, 
and we’ll analyse the state of their 
souls.” | 

“It will be a weird undertaking,” I 
ventured. 

We made quite a collection of 
Camberford snapshots, reducing our 
negatives to the fourth stage. Several 
things caused us much amusement 
with regard to the intermediate de- 
velopments. For instance, we snapped 
old Colonel Blazer from behind, and 
in the second stage discovered a tre- 
mendous scar running across his 
back. 

‘* That’s why the Colonel will never 
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say how he got his Afghan sword 
cut!’ exclaimed Mitchinson. 

But the last stage was the interest- 
ing one. The inner circle of light 
differed very little in all photographs, 
but the other two did. For example, 
the soul-print of young St. John, the 
budding musician, showed us a bril- 
liant broad inner ring, while the 
earthly circle was scarcely perceptible. 
On the other hand, that pious- 
speeched ‘hypocrite, Barnes, who 
preached at a chapel, but who at the 
same time was the tightest fisted 
money grabber and most disgraceful 
jerry builder in Camberford, had an 
immense outer ring to his soul, while 
the circle that showed his relation to 
higher things was scarcely a hair’s- 
breadth wide. In time we got to 
know something of the meaning of the 
nebulous cloudy marks that obscured 
part of the circles. 

We began to read the most secret 
natures of our friends and acquaint- 
ances, and how far the thing would 
have gone on, it is impossible to 
say, if Mitchinson had not met with 
the terrible catastrophe that closed 
his secret for ever. 

Living just outside Camberford at a 
large house called the Grange, was a 
certain Mr. Anthony ; Squire Anthony 
he was always called. He was a man 
of taciturn character, rarely asso- 
ciating with his fellow creatures ; very 
rich, and concerning whom there.were 
strange stories told. It was said 
there was more than one criminal 
passage in his life. Moreover, it was 
reported in certain circles, more 
credulous perhaps than famous for 
their veracity, that Squire Anthony 
had dealings with the black art and 
had entered into a compact with the 
powers of evil. I do not pretend to 
place any reliance on such rumours, 
and only mention them as forming 
part of a strange coincidence in con- 
nection with Mitchinson’s developer. 
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‘““T mean to get 
a snap-shot of 
Squire Anthony,” 
said Mitchinson one 
day. “If there’s 
any truth in the 
reports about him, 
his soul print would 
be interesting.” 

“I think we’ve 
gone far enough in 
this business 
already, Mitchin- 
son. And as for 
these foolish things 
about Anthony, I 
wonder you listen 
to them.”’ 

Ant” he. ‘Te- 
plied. “‘Youhaven’t 
seen what I have— 
in the East. Any- 
how, I mean tohave 
his photo.” 

I expostulated 
with him, but he 
was obdurate. A 
week later I re- 
ceived a note from 
him saying he had 
succeeded in getting 
a snap-shot of Squire Anthony and 
intended to develop the plate the next 
morning. ‘Come and _ see it, if 
you like,” he added, * but I shan’t 
wait for you.” 

I did not go round in the morning, 
as I did not care to take part in an 
experiment against which I had pro- 
tested. I was beginning to regret 
that Mitchinson had taken me into 
his secret. 

I was just sitting down to lunch, 
when Williams, his man-servant, rang 
furiously at my door and asked to see 
me. The man was in a terrible state 
of fright. 

** What has happened ? ” I asked. 

‘** Master, sir; he’s blowed himself 
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“T THREW THE PIECES DOWN, AND THEY BROKE TO ATOMS.” 


‘** Blown himself up ? ” 

** Yes, sir, in that dark room of his. 
We heard an awful noise and went to 
see. He’s lying dead on the floor and 
the bottles and things are bursted to 
bits. Please come at once sir! It’s 
terrible! I knew he’d hurt himself 
with they things one of these 
days.” 

I hurried round with the man. 
One side of the dark room was blown 
into the court-yard, and on the floor, 
surrounded by fragments of bottles 
and developing dishes, lay poor Mit- 
chinson, quite dead, a terrified ex- 
pression on his face. My eye 
caught a broken photographic plate, 
lying in two fragments near my poor 
friend. It was still wet. Instinctively, 
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I picked up the fragments, placed them 
together, and held them up to the 
light. I shall never forget what I saw 
there. There were the familiar three 
circles, but the’ inner one was dead 
white (on a print, of course, it would 
have been black). The second one 
was the same colour, while on the top 
of the outer ring was the dim outline 
of a hideous demoniacal-looking 
face. 

I threw down the pieces and they 
broke to atoms. At that moment 
the doctor came in. He examined 
Mitchinson hastily, and then shook 
his head. 

‘* Quite dead, poor chap,” 
Then he gave a sniff or two. 

“A very violent explosion. You 
were his friend, I believe, Sinclair. 
Was he in the habit of using anything 
dangerous here ?”? ™' 

“Yes ;" picric acid,” I said. 

“Picric acid! That’s it. Queer 
smell, isn’t it? Same as a lyddite 
shell, vou know. That accounts for 
it. What time did this happen ? ”’ 


he said. 
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he asked, turning to the gaping 
Williams. 

‘‘ Just at one o’clock, sir; I know 
because I heard it strike, and was 
going to ring the luncheon bell just as 
it all blew up.’ 

Later on in the day I met the doc tor 
in the street. 

“Rum thing,” he said ; ‘‘ we dea t 
often have two inquests ee 
ford in one week. But there must be 
in this case, I suppose.” 

‘* Poor Mitchinson’s one ; 
other ?’’ I inquired. 

‘“Old Squire Anthony died sud- 

denly this morning, as he was sitting 
down to lunch, just at one o’clock. 
Queer coincidence, isn’t it ? ” 
* T leave it as a queer coincidence, for 
I do not like to think abcut it— 
though picric acid satisfied the jury. 
That was the end of the mystery. 
call it scientific or occult, as you will. 
At all”events the world stands no 
further chance, so far as 1 am con- 
cerned,’ of probing the secret of 
Mitchinson’s Developer 


who’s the 
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‘BY JOHN D, CARELESS 


Cue and grey, the wings of the night 
Swept o’er the weary land. 

And the dank rose up of a summer's eve, 

And stole in a misty band 

From hill to hill, and from hedge to hedge, 

Rising to pour from the rocky ledge, 

In silent torrent that lazily fell 

Down to the dell - down to the dell. 


Down to the dell the sun had burned 
His path through a cloudless sky, 

And the fire of love was lit for me 
When the light of his love was high. 

But now in the creeping chill of night, 

With only a flush in the North for light, 

My heart has turned with the flying day 

Cold and grey—cold and grey. 


ULLO! Oh, it’s you, is it? 

H Come ir; sit down. Have a 

cigar? Help yourself— 
matches coming—catch ! ”’ 

The individual addressed so noncha- 
lantly deftly caught the match-box, 
dropped into an armchair, gave his 
trousers the requisite hitch, and de- 
posited his carefully polished patent 
leathers-on the fender rail. 

‘“When you get that cigar into 
working order, p’rhaps you'll con- 
descend to let me know why I’m 
honoured this evening. What’s the 
news ?”’ 

‘‘Oh (puff), heaps, startling! I’m 
(puff) in love (puff) twice.” 

‘‘ That’s rather clever. Go on.” 

‘“Don’t be silly, Dick, old chap. 
This is serious.” 

‘*T thought it sounded a bit that 
way myself.” 

‘* Please don’t frivol. I’ve come to 
you for advicé. You're strong.” 

A cynical smile crept into Dick’s 
face as he replied : 

‘Reg’lar Samson! Fire away.” 

‘* Well, you know Miss Summers ? ”’ 

‘* Ye—es—that is, I did know her— 
five years ago. Is Miss Summers in 
London ? ” 

‘*She’s very much in London ; in 
fact, I’ve asked her to marry me, 
and > 
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‘Has she accepted you ? ” 

‘Well, not exactly; it’s partly 
about that I want your advice. You 
see, she promised a mysterious some- 
one whom she has not seen for a long 
time that she would wait five years 
for him, and although no letter has 
reached her for twelve months, she 
considers her promise binding until 
this day month, when the five years 
are up. Stupid idea, isn’t it?” 

‘“Absurd! But I don’t see where 
you want my advice.” 

‘“T’m coming to that. If Edith 
had accepted me unreservedly last 
week, of course it would have been all 
right.” 

Dick was trying to banish from his 
mind a picture of Edith Summers and 
someone else, someone not resembling 
Reggie in the least, and answered 
somewhat abstractedly : 

‘** Qh, that’s quite clear.” 

“But now ’—here Reggie sighed 
dolefully—‘“‘ I’ve met Fluffy.” 

‘‘ And, naturally, that makes all 
the difference. But who’s Fluffy—a 
dog ?”’ 

‘Oh, don’t you know her? She’s 
absolutely lovely in the Frivolity 
chorus. Really, old chap, I never 
understood what love was until I met 
her. So, tell me what to do.” 

‘‘ Why I should —oh, I say, Reggie, 
you are an idiot. I can’t advise you. 
Come and see me another day, there’s 
a good chap. I’ve got a lot to do 
to-night.” 

Reggie, got up, picked his hat off 
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the table, and, turning towards the 
door, he said, in tones that were in- 
tended to be bitingly sarcastic : 
““[’m sorry I didn’t notice you 
were so frightfully busy. No, don’t 
bother to get up, or you won’t get 
that article finished. I’m disap- 
pointed in you, Dick. If you’d ever 
been in love 
you'd under- . 
stand. Good- 
night!” 
When he 
heard the 
door close 
behind his 
friend, Dick 
sat up, threw 
the end of 
his cigar into 
the fire, and, 
gazing after 
it, repeated 
Reggie’s 
parting 
words slowly 
to himself. 
“It i’a 
been in love, 
I’d know.” 
‘Well, I’ve 
tried to play 
the game. 
I’ve been 
flippant, and 
shallow to 
‘emall. But 
—I did love 
Edith ! Now 
Dick, steady. 
I must reck- 
on this out. 
Five years ago Edith and I were 
poor—very poor—even now I can’t 
afford to marry. I didn’t write to 
her after the last letter when I told 
her I didn’t seem to be making my 
fortune with anything of a rush, so 
had determined, in justice to her, to 
release her from her promise, and to 
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keep my address from her. Five 
years is a long time for a girl to wait 
Edith is better off now, and I’m 
getting a footing, too, when along 
comes this shallow-pated wealthy 
little ass. Confound him! 

“Td like to see her—just once ; 
but I won’t—not just yet, anyhow. 
But what 
luck !” 

While Dick 
was _ think- 
ing unkind 
things about 
Reggie, curs- 
ing the fate 
that kept him 
poo!, while 
Reggie, sim- 
ply because 
he happened 
to be the son 
of his father, 
was wealthy, 
he little 
thought he 
was _ being 
regarded 
with more or 
less attention 
by three 
pairs of eyes. 
Even if it 
had occurred 
to him, he 
would hardly 
have looked 
to the top of 
the picture 
hanging over 
the mantel- 
piece for an 
uninvited guest; he wouldn’t have 


seen anything if he had. Yet 
there, seated in a most extra- 
ordinary position, was a_ most 


peculiar person indeed. Seated on 
the tip of the frame, his heels 
resting on the edge, and his head 
supported by his hands, a little imp 
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was watching Dick intently. This imp, 
whom we call “ Chance,’’ was very 
much interested, and his eyes twinkled 
wickedly. Dick, although he did not 
know it, was passing through a crisis, 
and crises are, so to speak, ‘‘Chance’s” 
speciality. For it is by “ Chance ”’ 
that men are saints or sinners, poor 
or wealthy, happy or otherwise. 

Behind Dick stood the figure of a 
beautiful woman. Her face was a 
display of varied expressions—frown- 
ing, curious, unconcerned, clouded as 
an English summer day, joyous as a 
Spring poet’s morning. All these at 
once, and yet, apparently smiling all 
the time. Such is “ Luck,” deaf to 
Our entreaties when we seek her aid, 
lavish in her gifts where we doubt 
herexistence. “‘ Luck” was very much 
concerned as to Dick just at present. 
She had suddenly remembered his 
existence—after long neglect. 

In the doorway stood “ Fortune,” 
and although you may have heard 
‘‘Fortune”’ referred toas ‘‘Dame,”’ that 
is wrong. “ Fortune’ is an old man, 
deep versed in the mysteries of avarice 
and greed, who seldom gives without 
exacting due payment—measure for 
measure. ‘‘Fortune’’is bound toknock 
at everybody’s door once, and as his 
rule is never to knock twice in pre- 
cisely the same manner, his thoughts 
are a good deal occupied in devising 
new methods. 

“Luck ”? beckoned to “ Fortune ”’ 
to knock at Dick’s door at once, but 
‘‘Fortune’’shook his head, murmuring 
“Not yet.” Whereat “Chance ”’ 
chuckled silently, and rubbed his 
hands. For Dick’s was a character 
that appealed to ‘‘ Chance,”’ strong 
and unyielding—the type to exhaust 
his whole stock of tricks and still re- 
main unchanged. When “ Fortune ”’ 
shook his head, ‘‘ Luck”? turned and 
said: “If you will not knock now I 
shall advise him.” ‘‘Fortune”’ shrugged 
his shoulders ; it’s not much good do- 
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ing anything else when ‘‘Luck”’ makes 
up her mind. All smiles and sweetness, 
she reached out, touched Dick on the 
shoulder, and—well, that was why he 
made up his mind to go to Easton. 

“Chance” tried tempting Dick on 
the way to Kaston by reminding him 
that he had some cousins at one of 
the wayside stations. He was trying 
to discover why he was going to 
Easton, but he could not. 

It was evening when Dick arrived 
at the East Coast fishing village, and 
an unusual feeling of loneliness seemed 
to oppress him as he descended to the 
dimly lighted platform. How was he 
to know that his whole future was to 
be made or marred on the little 
stretch of country road leading from 
the station to the solitary inn? 
‘*Luck,”? who had been trying all 
day to persuade “Fortune” to give 
that one significant tap, had ar- 
ranged a nice little coup. If she 
could only manage to keep “‘Chance”’ 
in subjection for five minutes longer 
—he might do his worst. 

Dick, trudging towards the inn, 
fancied he heard a sound by the road- 
side. Crossing over, he discovered an 
old man sitting on a milestone, his 
head resting on a barrow that evi- 
dently contained the remnants of his 
stock of fish. He was not an inviting 
looking old man, but there was some- 
thing pathetic in his attitude. 

“Hullo! there! What’s up?” 

As Dick gently raised the bent 
figure he seemed to hear in the still 
country air what he thought was the 
wind sighing among the tree tops. It 
was ‘‘Luck,”’ calling on “ Fortune” 
to knock. 

“I’m dead beat, guv’nor,” the old 
man said. 

A little later, Richard Castleton, 
Esq., dramatic critic, and man about 
town, might have been seen pushing a 
fish barrow according to directions 
given him by a dilapidated passenger 
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At last they came to a solitary 
cottage off the main road, which runs 
parallel with the coast. Dick lifted 
his helpless fare from the vehicle, 
carried him into 
the house, and 
laid him gently 
on the bed. 

**Sir,’’ said the 
old fish hawker, 
“I can’t find 
words t’ thank 
ye, but if ye'll 
listen for a minit, 
sir,an’ not think 
as I’m a crazy 
old idiot, Tl 
tell ye!” 

At which ‘‘For- 
tune” knocked 
loudly, then 
‘‘Chance,”’ indig- 
nant at having 
wasted so much , 
time, took a hand 
in the game. 

A motor-car 
was coming at a 
good pace along 
the road towards 
the cottage. 
‘‘Chance’”’ picked 
up a cast horse 
shoe, and deftly 
threw it into the mechanical §ar- 
rangement of the car. 

The machine growled out its com- 
plaint at being interfered with, and 
the motor came to a standstill oppo- 
site the cottage. While the chauffeur 
was trying to ascertain the extent of 
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the damage, a handsome woman 
stepped down and approached the 
cottage door. In response to the 


knock Dick left the old man’s 
side, and opened 

the door. | 
“Can you 


direct me to the 

nearest inn?” 

she inquired. 
“Yes,” he re- 


plied. “ Wait a 
moment; come 
inside.”’ 
= She entered, 
a and as_ Dick 
Ae stepped __ back 


into the light, 
she started and 
exclaimed in a 
tone of surprise : 

“Dick! Is it 
you ?—at last!” 

Miss Summers 
was stopping 
with friends 
whose motor 
“Chance” had 
ventured to tam- 
per with. And 
as to the knock 
of ‘‘ Fortune,”’ it 
had not fallen 
on ears. that 
were deaf. The old man gave 
Dick a recipe for water-proofing 
cloth from fish scales, by a process 
which cost comparatively little. 
Absurd, is it? Well, just ask the 
Managing Director of So-and-So’s, 
Limited, about it. 
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RIPPLES 


BY BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


Sparkle and glitter, shimmer and gleam 
Lhe waves of a summer sea, 
Murmuring music to those who dream 
With ripples of melody. 


Soothing the soul with their slumbering rime, 
Sweeping across the sand, 

With the softened rustle of rhythmic time 
They circle the listening land. 


Their cadence borne on the cooling breeze, 
Their music of mystery 

Come from the sirens of far-off seas 

Zo a haven of harmony. 


Colour of amethyst, sheen of the pearl 
Linger upon the west, 

And the sea-birds snowy pinions furl 
As they sink with the sun to rest. 


The gold and the crimson fade away, 
The birds are weary with flight, 

And the sea vs robed till the dawn of day 
With the velvet pall of night. 


But out of the night and the darkening deep 
Comes the voice of the distant sea, 

And its wonderful music speaks of sleep 
As it ripples a lullaby. 


“ EVERYBODY KNEW THAT SHE WOULD NEVER GO HOME SINGLE.” 


WHAT TUPPY DID 


By A. M. E, SHERIFF 


Illustrated by D. Wiltshire 


|" you were to ask Tuppy Malcolm what part he played in bringing about 

a certain marriage, he would probably not understand what you 

were talking about, for Tuppy was hardly out of swaddling clothes 
at the beginning of events. 

Laura Boyd had come out to her sister, and because she was young and 
pretty, practically every man had fallen on his knees before her. If you 
were curious-minded, and wanted to know how many girls there were in 
Hong-kong at the time, Hong-kong matrons would have added the fingers 
of one hand together, and subtracted one. So when Miss Boyd, with her 
pink cheeks, so reminiscent of England, had come out, she cast the 
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other three completely in the shade. 
Everybody knew that she would never 
go home single, and the problem as to 
which lucky individual she would 
eventually marry became one of local 
interest. But Laura went her own way 
‘for two years, utterly unmindful that 
such beings as would-be husbands 
existed. 

Redman had seen her for the first 
time at the last service in the Barracks 
chapel, and his heart, which he had 
brought whole from England, was 
hardly so whole afterwards. She had 
not so much as glanced in his direc- 
tion, but he began to look forward 
to the time when he should meet her. 

A blazing early morning saw him 
tramping with his men along the Peak 
road, and a blazing noon saw him re- 
turn. He had been perspiring vio- 
lently, and was covered in dust, and 
did not appear so beautiful as some of 
his fair relatives believed him to 
be. This fact troubled him not at all, 
until he found himself face to face 
with the cool white-robed figure of 
Miss Boyd. He blushed, and it did 
not add to his beauty ; but Miss Boyd 
did not know who he was, so his 
blushes were wasted. 

‘* As I was coming home,” she said 
that evening, in hearingof her brother- 
in-law and two of Redman’s com- 
rades, ‘‘I met the hottest, dustiest, 
and grubbiest of men with the Fusi- 
liers. I wondered at first if I shouldn’t 
lend him my parasol.”’ 

Redman’s comrades delightedly re- 
peated this story to the unfortunate 
hero of it, and he wanted to die. 

A fortnight later he met her; he 
was in clean tennis flannels at the 
time. After that he took care that 
he met her at every opportunity, and 
at the end of a month he would have 
knelt to kiss the latchet of her shoe. 
But he was shy, miserably shy, and 
poor, miserably poor. After twelve 
months’ adoration he was no richer, 
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and scarcely less shy; then Tuppy 
came along. At the time of Red- 
man’s introduction to Miss Boyd, 
Tuppy was two; now he was three, 
and very much wiser. 

Children naturally loved Laura, 
and of her small followers, Tuppy, 
though of so tender an age, was by no 
means slighted. She borrowed him 
from his mother, at least once a week, 
to escort her on shopping expeditions 
to town, and very often she put him 
to bed when his giddy young mother 
was anywhere except at home. Brave 
enough in the daytime, Tuppy was 
a veritable coward in the dark; and 
Laura would sit holding his hand till 
he went to sleep, crooning made-up 
songs the while, the copyright of 
which he began to consider exclu- 
sively his own. There was usually a 
refrain about his hair which pleased 
him mightily, though it said little for 
the poetic imagination of the singer. 


‘Oh, Daddy walked 1n the garden, 


*. And he saw old Tuppy there, 


And he said, ‘Why, Tuppy, funny 
old Tupby, 
What have you done to your hair 2?’ ” 


Mother, nurse, and Tuppy’s pet 
dog Jess were often substituted for 
Daddy, and when Tuppy was old 
enough to poetize for himself he 
brought in a horse, a cat, and a 
few stray dogs. So the song was 
lengthened by one stanza a day, 
and took the singer almost half an 
hour to sing it. 

If poor Redman had only known 
the time his divinity spent over young 
Tuppy he would have been wild with 
envy. He would have given much 
to be able to tell her what he wished, 
and he would have liked to discover 
a gold mine ; but neither opportunity 
came his way. All during the trying 
summer months she stayed on, look- 
ing aS cool as ever, and Tuppy stayed 
on too, because his father and mother 
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were two poor to spend a summer 
away from home. Redman was 
not sorry about Laura staying, al- 
though in the heat of the evening, 
when the mosquitoes were trouble- 
some, he was sorry for her. With 
winter came the news that Redman, 
with others, was going to winter at 
Peking, and nobody knew 
what after. Redman felt 
stunned. Peking was as 
distant as Peru, so far as 
Laura was concerned, and 
she might leave Hong- 
kong before he returned. 

It had been a glorious 
year for him ; he had met 
ker quite five times a 
week, and each time he 
had gone homewards 
with his head in a whirl. 
Well, summer days were 
over, and in 
a fortnight he 
was going. 
What he 
should do in 
those fourteen 
days was a 
question which 
vexed his soul. 
In the glare of 
the morning 
he decided 
he could tell 
her certain 
things only by 
the light of 
the moon; at 
night he deter- 
mined men 
were more 
sensible in the 
morning when they asked women to 
marry them. He believed she would 
risk poverty—so there was no other 
obstacle except his own shyness in 
the way. 

**T’ll do it to-day,” he bravely 
said at 7 a.m.; at 7 p.m. a miserable 


“SHE BORROWED HIM PROM HIS MOTHER AT LEAST ONCE A WEEK.” 
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man bemoaned another day lost. 
Could he don overcoat and gloves and 
in methodical manner walk to her 
home, ask the boy if he could see Miss 
Boyd, then suddenly demand her for 
his wife, in her sister’s methodical 
bamboo - furnished drawing - room ? 
Impossible ! There ought to be flowers 
about everywhere; a 
conservatory, he 
thought, or perhaps a 
lawn hung with subdued 
Japanese lanterns. 

A thoughtful club com- 
mittee came to his aid at 
this time, and he felt 
that things were well 
with him when he stood 
in his room reading a 
card which told of a ball 
to be given the night 
before he was leaving. 
It was cer- 
tainly cutting 
it rather fine, 
the last night, 
but what an 
opportunity ! 
She would be 
there, and he 
felt warmly 
towards the 
club commit- 
tee for coming 
to his help. 

Perhaps 
Laura, cool 
young maiden 
as she was, was 
not altogether 
unmindful of 
the committee 
either; for she 
had spent miserable hours alone 
in her room when the news of his 
coming departure was told her. 

She spent days and parts of a 
night in preparing a frock, the in- 
tricacies of which delighted her, for 
she intended to make at least one 
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man admire her on that night. It 
was finished at last, the masterpiece, 
and she laid it carefully away, that 
no wrinkle should mar the tulle and 
silk she had laboured over. 

Tuppy’s mother came into the 
room in her usual impetuous way. 

‘Laura, a disaster has befallen 
me.”’ 

The girl looked up with a smile. 

“Your dining-room ceiling hasn’t 
come down again ? ” 

“Oh, much worse. Tuppy’s wret- 
ched nurse actually has got ill. She 
seemed really bad, poor thing, so I 
have sent her to her friends, or she 
would have had to go to the hospital. 
Dr. Stanley said something about 
bronchitis.” 

‘What are you going to do?” 
asked Laura. 

‘“‘That’s just what I don’t know. 
Tuppy is such a fussy child; he 
won’t sleep alone. I shall have to get 
an ayah while I’m looking round for 
somebody else.”’ 

** Will he have one ? ” 

“Oh, he can’t have his own way 
in everything. He’s wailing now over 
his lost nurse, and I shouldn’t wonder 
if he keeps awake all night. I must 
have an ayah before to-morrow night, 
for I intend to go to the ball.” 

‘* Pll take Tuppy out this afternoon, 
Mrs. Malcolm. I have nothing what- 
ever to do.” 

‘““Oh, you dear thing! Then the 
ayah needn’t come till to-morrow.” 

“Better get her as soon as you 
can, and Tuppy will grow accustomed 
to her by to-morrow night.” 

** It will teach him to give up some 
of his silly whims. Well, I’m off now. 
Be round by three, will you, please, 
and thanks ever so much.”’ 

Laura looked at her finery again, 
and gave it a few pats before starting 
out for Tuppy’s walk. 

She took the tearful boy into her 
arms. 


_asked, when order was restored. 
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“Poor old man! Come along, and 
we'll see all our dog friends.”’ 

Tuppy was delighted, for he was a 
great man in the sunlight, but at 
nightfall he became restless. Laura 
put him to bed, and sat by his side, 
and sang songs enough about his hair 
to please a barber. 

Tuppy’s mother thought Laura 
had justly earned a dinner, and when 
it was over, Tuppy’s mother sat at 
the piano, and Tuppy’s father was 
deep in home papers, both unmindful 
of the small boy upstairs. Laura stood 
playing an accompaniment to the 
piano with her fingers on the window 
panes in the verandah, and blissfully 
reminding herself of to-morrow night. 
Suddenly a small white-robed figure 
stood in the room ; he was trembling 
with fear. Passing father and mother, 
he went to Laura. His only expla- 
nation was a dream in which a man 
and atree figured. Even his parents 
were moved to pity at his fears, and 
Tuppy slept in his mother’s room 
that night. 

‘* What shall you do if he gets these 
terrors to-morrow night?” Laura 
6c A 
strange ayah won’t be able to soothe 
him.” | 

““He’ll get used to her by that 
time,’ Tuppy’s mother replied. “ You 
surely don’t think I am going to stay 
at home ? ”’ 

‘* But it seems so dreadful to think 
of his being alone after one of his 
frights. I should go out of my mind 
if I were in his place.” 

In the morning Laura looked out of 
her window with a smile for the new 
day. What would happen before to- 
morrow, she shyly wondered to her- 
self. He and she had arranged every- 
thing about this wonderful ball. He 
had settled with whom she was to 
dance, and she had made little demur. 
He consoled his laggard self with the 
thought that at least he was going to 
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do the right thing at the right 
time. 

Tuppy’s new nurse was installed. 
A tall, gaunt Chinawoman with little 
sympathy in her dark face. Tuppy 
manfully went for his afternoon walk 
with her, but there was no comrade- 
ship between them, as there had been 


between him and his old nurse. By 
tea- time he was sobbing for his 
mother. 

They were all dining together that 
night at Tuppy’s house. Laura in 
her resplendent frock, with extra 
tenderness for Tuppy, came up to see 
him when he was in bed. The old 
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song was sung, and Tuppy was 
momentarily happy. 

‘You stay wiv’ me to-night ?”’ he 
asked wistfully. 

“Not to-night, Tuppy, dear. I’m 
going to a lovely ball. You'll have 
A-ling, and she'll hold your hand 
tight, and stop with you all the time.” 
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“I SHALL STAY WITH THIS PCOR BABY, WHATEVER HAPJENS.” 


“Will she ?”’ he asked hopefully, 
looking over at the ayah. “But I 
want you,” he added, half tear- 
fully. 

‘*T’ll come to-morrow, and oh, 
Tuppy, I'll bring you some beautiful 
pencils. You know those dear little 
pink and blue ones with tassels.”’ 
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Tuppy was appeased, and before 
she went downstairs he was asleep. 

Tuppy’s father and mother had 
already gone, an event duly witnessed 
by Tuppy’s nurse from the window. 
And Tuppy’s nurse decided she would 
have a private ball to herself. 

She first satisfied herself that Tuppy 
was sleeping soundly, and then she 
disappeared. 

Laura and one of Tuppy’s aunts 
were still below waiting for their chairs 
to come. It was about this time that 
Tuppy’s man and tree became 
troublesome again, and he rushed 
downstairs as quickly as his trembling 
feet could carry him. 

Laura forgot her silk and tulle, as 
she took the poor frightened boy in 
her arms. 

“Where is A-ling ? ” 

He didn’t know. When he woke 
there was nobody in the room and 
the light was out. 

A-ling was rung for, but she could 
not be found. 

Laura turned to the others. 

‘“Go on,” she said quietly. 
come by and by.” 

“Nonsense, Laura! How can you 
come by yourself? And you must 
come, you know. Tuppy will be 
quite all right when A-ling is found.”’ 

“IT shall not leave this poor baby 
with A-ling—not for a hundred balls.”’ 

““T wonder if he’d stay with the 
boy ?”’ suggested Tuppy’s aunt. 

Laura’s eyes brightened. 

‘* Tf A-sam comes upstairs and holds 
your hand quite close, will you stop 
with him ? ” she asked. 

But Tuppy had heard that story. 

“You told me A-ling would hold 
my hand tight, and she didn’t—she 
didn’t,” he cried, as he clung to her. 

“Go on, all of you,” said Laura. 
‘““T am going to stay with Tuppy.”’ 

“You silly child,” said Laura’s 
sister, “‘ don’t you know to-night as 
she ended abruptly. 


cé Tl 


‘whether she was there or not. 
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“*Oh, go, go, all of -you. I shall 
stay with Tuppy, whatever happens.”’ 

With a curious feeling in her 
throat, Laura watched them go 
without her, then she carried Tuppy 
upstairs. All sleep seemed to have 
gone from him. She told him stories, 
she sung him his pet rhymes, and 
finally he slept contentedly with his 
head against her arm. 

Miss Boyd might have proven 
worthy of anything from the Victoria 
Cross downwards, had she gone on in 
this brilliant manner, but when she 
had laid the boy in his bed she put 
her arms on the rail and wept tears 
that washed away all merit for self- 
sacrifice. 

By this time he was dancing gaily 
with other women. He wouldn’t care 
To- 
morrow at five his ship sailed, and 
she and he would never meet again. 

‘“Oh, I’m so sorry, Tuppy, did I 
wake you up,” she said, full of re- 
pentance, as he opened his eyes. 

“Sing “bout Tuppy’s hair,’”’ he 
demanded half asleep. 

So the old song was gone over in a 
very quavering voice. 

The refrain was very unmelodious, 
but the listener was too sleepy to 
mind. She went on, however, verse 
after verse of the tautological song. 
When it was exhausted she looked at 
the clock on the mantel shelf ; it was 
nearly eleven. 

She was too miserable to mind the 
sound of a step in the hall, but she 
turned her head as the nursery door 
opened softly. A man was standing 
there, and there was a deal of gold 
finery about the coat, seemed to be 
her only impression as she gazed 
stupidly at the wearer. He stood 
quite still for a minute looking at her 
steadily. Then he came over and 
drew her to him in very much the 
same manner as she usually dealt 
with Tuppy. 
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‘“What was that awful wail I 
heard as [came up ? ” he asked, in the 
way people have of asking foolish 
things in supreme moments. 

“That was Tuppy’s pet song; he 
and I invented it,’ she answered, with 
a glance of affection at the sleeping 
boy. 
““Good old Tuppy! I owe him 
everything. I believe if you had come 
to the ball I shouldn’t have had the 
courage to speak at all. I had half- 
decided to leave it till to-morrow 


danced once, darling—and you didn’t 
come. Your people were late in 
arriving, and as soon as I heard 
about you I rushed away. Every- 
body knows the truth about us, I 
think, so it’s just as well you said 
yes.” 

‘‘ Everybody, except Tuppy,” she 
said, as she glanced fondly at the 
Sleeping boy, “for only yesterday 1] 
half promised to marry him. I shall 
have to break my promise now, 
and his faith in women will be 


I waited for you—I never shattered.”’ 


CARNIVAL 


BY MARK LANE 


W HO flits by with eyes of jet ? 
Pierrette ! 

Hush! her eyes with tears are wet; 
Coquette ! 

Skilled is she in magic power, 

Sunshine’s brighter after shower, 

Tears and smiles are beauty’s dower ; 
Coquette! Pierrette ! 


Come along on jaunty toe 
Pierrot. 
Gay with quips or dumb with woe. 
Le beau! 
Life for him lies in the hour; 
Now ’tis sunshine, now ’tis shower. 
Why despair though clouds may lower ? 
Le beau! Pierrot! 


Not for long stand they apart, 
Pierrette! Pierrot ! 
Now he clasps her to his heart, 
Le beau! Pierrot. 
Give me ever, sweetheart mine, 
Love all powerful, love divine. 
Thine am I as thou art mine, 
Pierrette! Pierrot ! 


DRUCE, DUKE, OR BOTH? 


FRESH EVIDENCE ON THE 
DRUCE CASE* 


By KENNETH 


N this day, May 3, 1906, 
the solicitors of G. H. Druce, 
Ltd., delivered to the three 
counsel retained for the 
Company the case prepared by them. 
This brief to advise contained the 
evidence in support of Mr. George 
Hollamby Druce’s claim to the title 
and estates of the Duke of Portland. 
Readers of THE IDLER have had an 
opportunity to become acquainted 
practically with all the evidence 
which the brief to advise contains, 
the only exception being that of 
Mr. Charles Batt, the importance of 
whose testimony cannot be _ exag- 
gerated. Mr. Charles Batt is the son 
of Henry Batt, who, and the father 
of whom, carried on business as 
naval and military tailors at 10, Lower 
Seymour Street (previous to 1871 
known as 16, Edward Street), Port- 
man Square, and his_ statement 
enables us to piece together much 
in the life of the eccentric fifth Duke 
of Portland which previously was 
mere conjecture. 

The firm of R. Batt and Sons were 
tailors to the Duke from 1850 up to 
the time of his death in 1879. During 
this time the Duke wrote to the firm 
many letters, some of which. have 
been kept, and to which I will refer 
later. But the importance of Mr. 
Batt’s evidence is his own personal 
recollections, especially with regard 
to the portrait reproduced. What is 


*The claimant's story of his life in Australia ts held over again this month. 
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beyond question about this portrait 
is that it was given by T. C. Druce 
as a portrait of himself, to his son 
who accepted it as such; andif Mrs. 
Druce had never brought to light the 
story of the identity of Druce and 
Portland, this portrait would still be 
regarded by the Druce family in 
Australia simply as that of their 
ancestor, Thomas Charles Druce. It 
never occurred to them to question 
the identity of the person repre- 
sented. The claimant is now informed, 
and everything points to the conclu- 
sion correctly so, that this is a photo- 
graph reproducing a painting of the 
fifth Duke of Portland. It has been 
compared with the painting, now in 
the possession of the Bentinck family. 
Mrs. Hamilton identifies it as a repro- 
duction, and says she’ has seen the 
original painting hanging upon the 
wall of the subterranean art gallery at 
Welbeck. A few days ago this picture 
was shown to Mr. Batt, who recog- 
nizes it as a portrait of the fifth Duke. 
He criticizes in detail the clothing 
worn; identifies the coat, the trou- 
sers, and the collar,as made by his 
firm for the Duke. 

This being so, what explanation can 
be suggested by the keenest critic of 
the Druce claims for the undeniable 
fact that the claimant is in possession 
of this picture, which all his life he has 
been taught to regard as the portrait 
of his grandfather ? For the portrait 


Much of the 


matter in this article ts controversial, and as such could not be published if the writ had been 
served. It is thought that readers of THE IDLER would prefer to become acquainted with this 


fresh evidence before the trial commences. 
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to be in existence is remarkable, 
seeing that the Duke was not given 
to the vanity of distributing his 
photograph. No instance has been 
discovered in which he did so, and for 
Thomas Charles Druce to have it at 
his disposal is more remarkable still. 
But what is incredible on any other 
assumption, except that Druce him- 
self was the Duke, is that he should 
give the portrait to his son as a 
portrait of himself, and that his son 
should be content to receive it, 
without challenge, as his father’s 
portrait. 

Any doubt which may be suggested 
as to this photograph being a repro- 
duction of the picture of the fifth 
Duke is entirely disposed of by Mr. 
Batt, who identifies the clothes of 
the sitter as the handiwork of his 
firm. He says they maintain all the 
peculiarities of construction which 
were always insisted upon by the 
Duke in every order to his firm. 

Further, Mr. Batt says the Duke’s 
eccentricity as to the form of his 
clothing, extraordinary as it was, was 
uniform and consistent throughout. 
To use Mr. Batt’s own expression, 
‘“'When you had made clothes for 
him once, you had made them for 
him always.” 

Here we have a portrait firmly 
established as the picture of the fifth 
Duke of Portland, added to which 
we have the evidence of the Duke’s 
own tailor, who is able not only to 
identify the Duke, but also to recog- 
nize in detail the garments worn by 
the man in the picture, as clothes 
made by his firm for the Duke. 

This picture has been shown by 
Mr. Coburn to a dozen or more people 
who probably never heard of the 
Duke of Portland, but who had con- 
stant business or social relations with 
Thomas Charles Druce, and they un- 
hesitatingly pronounce it to be a 
portrait of Druce. 
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How are we to resolve this apparent 
paradox ? George Druce, an obscure 
gold miner in Australia, complacently 
regarding a picture of the fifth Duke 
of Portland as his father’s portrait, 
and the claimant bringing to England 
with him this very same picture as 
that of his grandfather, Thomas 
Charles Druce. Persons who knew 
the Duke say it is a portrait of 
the Duke, persons who knew Druce 
say it is a portrait of Druce. It is 
impossible to disbelieve such a mass 
of corroborative evidence—so we are 
forced to the conclusion that the 
reproduction is a portrait of the Duke 
and of Druce. In other words, Drucc 
was the Duke. | 

* * * * 

The Duke’s letters to Mr. Batt are 
purely orders for clothing, and ques- 
tions arising out of same. In one 
letter a most peculiar point arises. 
The Duke, says Mr. Batt, always 
ordered sixty shirts at a time; some 
of these were to be marked with his 
coronet, others were to be left plain. 
The point is most interesting in view 
of the alleged identity. Further than 
this, the Duke writes and complains 
about the initialling on some of his 
clothes. He complains that Mr. Batt 
had marked some D instead of P as 
was customary. The Duke in his 
letter enters into a wholly unnecessary 
explanation for a man of his position, 
as to the probable explanation of this 
error. He says that the letter P. 
had been sewn on upside down, 
which made it appear like a D. Bear 
in mind at this point that the Duke 
did not return the garments in ques- 
tion to have the initial altered. Mr. 
Batt says that the Duke’s clothing 
was always marked in block letters. 
Take block letter P. ; if this is turned 
upside down it cannot possibly be 
made to represent a block D. Mr. 
Batt also says it would be impossible 


for clothing to have been sent to 
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the Duke incorrectly marked; they 
must have been ordered marked 
with the initial D., or they would 
not have been so sent. Mr. Batt’s 
sister herself initialled the garments, 
and they were always carefully 
checked. This was necessary on 
account of a quibble which arose a 
few years previous to the marking 
incident. The Duke returned to his 
tailors _ twelve 
pairs of trousers, 
because each pair 
weighed one and 
a half ounces 
heavier than the 
regulation pat- 
tern. If there 
had been any- 
thing wrong with 
the shirts, other 
than the unfor- 
tunate slip about 
the initials, he 
would assuredly 
have returned 
them. To some 
this may appear 
a very question- 
able point to 
make, but it is 
just in such small 
matters where we 
can hope to trip 
the Duke in the 
alleged double 
life he led. In 
another letter of 
the Duke to his 
tailors, he asks, 
in reference to 
‘“my fur-embroidered coat ”’:—“ Is 
the sable fresh and clean and good 
enough to be made up into a lady’s 
coat, similar in cut and style to the 
seal-skin coats which are so much 
worn and liked by the ladies?” 
What does this recluse, this misogy- 
nist, know about women’s likes and 
dislikes ? One would expect such a 


A PORTRAIT OF THOMAS CHARLES DRUCE WHICH HAS 

RECENTLY COME INTO THE CLAIMANT'S POSSESSION. THIS 

PORTRAIT CERTAINLY CORROBORATES THE ALLEGATION 
THAT DRUCE’S BEARD WAS FALSE. 
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letter from Druce, but from the 
Duke—no. 

Mr. Batt, as well as affording this 
fresh evidence, corroborated most 
strongly much which the claimant 
had already learned from _ other 
sources. Many of the Duke’s letters 
were so illegibly written that Mr. 
Batt frequently hao ‘occasion:to visit 
Harcourt House and consult the valet, 
William Lewis, 
to get his assist- 
ance to read the 
Duke’s _ orders. 
Whilst there, he 
was particularly 
struck with the 
bath room. It 
was about one 
hundred feet 
square, and con- 
tained twenty 
baths of different 
kinds and shapes. 
In the ceiling of 
the bath room 
was a trap door, 
which communi- 
cated with the 
Duke’s bedroom 
above. Harcourt 
House, as Mr. 
Batt remembers 
it, was more like 
a fortress than a 
private residence. 
In fact, the resi- 
dents were prac- 
tically cut off 
from the outside 
world. Neverthe- 
less, things were not so dead within as 
they appeared to be from without. At 
the back of the house, surrounded by 
a glass screen about sixty feet high, 
there was a square garden, around 
which there was a tan track. This 
was used for exercising some Shetland 
ponies, which were driven by Lady 
Cork. Mr. Batt’s mention of the 
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name Lady Cork gives mse to a pecu- 
liar coincidence. Several years ago, 
when Mr. Coburn first took the claim- 
ant’s case in hand, a Mr. Morris, an 
old employé of T. C. Druce’s, said, 
‘See if you can trace Lady Cork, 
who was a friend of Mr. Druce, and 
could tell you a lot of his history.” 
Mr. Coburn at that time attached 
little importance to the statement, 
and pigeon-holed, so to speak, the 
information, together with hun- 
dreds of other names furnished to 
him. 

The account given by Mr. Batt, 


however, of Lady Cork’s friendship 


with the Duke, attaches the greatest 
importance to this statement by 
Mr. Morris, of Lady Cork’s friendship 
with Mr. T. C. Druce, and may pro- 
vide a most important link in the 
chain of proof of identity. 

There can be but one Lady Cork, 
and that she should at once be 
on terms of the greatest friendship 
with the Duke and Druce would 
only be explicable on the ground 
that Druce moved in the same 
social circle as the Duke and this 
lady. Now, nowhere is it suggested 
by anyone that this is so. On the 
contrary the opponents of the Druce 
claims have always said that Druce 
and the Duke were not only separate 
persons, but separated by such a 
gulf of class distinction that social 
relations with each other was beyond 
the range of possibilty. It has 
always been contended that the 
claimant’s story is not one that 
admits of any concession in favour 
of his opponents. In plain words 
he says ‘“‘Druce was the Duke.” 
Either he is mght, or wrong. If 
right nothing remains to be said. 
If wrong he is hopelessly and 
irredeemably wrong. His opponents 
say that Druce never had anything 
to do with the Duke. They say, 
indeed, that at no point in the lives 
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of either were the two men brought 
into touch. This extreme view held 
by the Claimant’s opponents has the 
curious effect of imparting a greater 
degree of importance to the most 
trifling instance of contact between 
the two lives than such instance 
would otherwise possess. 

Another peculiarity of the Duke’s 
which impressed Mr. Batt was that 
he would never handle money before 
it had been thoroughly cleansed and 
washed. This was one of the duties 
assigned to the under butler at Har- 
court House. This corroborates a 
paragraph in the April issue of THE 
IDLER. ‘“ Before leaving my aunt— 
for I do not think I shall have occa- 
sion to refer to her again in this story 
—TI should like to draw attention to a 
peculiar habit of hers. She always 
insisted upon washing all coins she 
received before placing them in her 
purse. This peculiarity of hers finds 
a striking parallel in the fifth Duke. 
His valet states that on no account 
would the Duke handle money that 
had not been thoroughly washed. It 
is a small point, but in proving the 
identity of a person such a singular 
coincidence is noteworthy.” 

Another point which Mr. Batt 
clears up, is the alleged eccentricity 
of the Duke with reference to strap- 
ping his trousers. For a person to 
strap his trousers round the ankles 
is a most singular thing outside the 
Latin Quartier, and must, in the days 
of Druce, have excited just as much 
comment as such a spectacle would 
at the present day. This peculiarity 
has been attributed by numerous wit- 
nesses both to Druce and to the 
Duke. The cartoon of the fifth Duke, 
which appeared in the Paris Figaro 
and was reproduced in the April 
IDLER, evidently emphasized the 
peculiarity. Mr. Batt says that at 
the bottom of the Duke’s trousers 
there was fixed a piece of braid which 
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could be tightened or loosened at 
will. 
' Mr. John Conquest,late chief inspec- 
tor at Scotland Yard, who was so suc- 
cessful in tracing Mr. Batt, and procur- 
ing for the claimant his valuable testi- 
mony, has_ been prosecuting inquiries 
elsewhere. Many are the disappoint- 
ments Mr. Conquest has suffered in this 
respect. Take, for instance, the man 
Vassar. For weeks Mr. Conquest and 
his subordinates were engaged in 
tracing the movements of this man 
for the last thirty years. Slowly but 
surely they followed his every move- 
ment until 1904, when the object 
of their search died. Nevertheless, 
other successes have compensated for 
these unfortunate fruitless researches. 
One of the many singular coincidences 
which Mr. Conquest has established 
is that the roof of Holcombe House, 
Druce’s house at Hendon, is covered 
with a thin layer of copper, as are 
several buildings constructed by the 
fifth Duke around Welbeck Abbey. 
Lastly, a Mr. Henry Marks, in a 
statement given to Mr. Conquest, says 
emphatically that he saw T. C. Druce 
at the Baker Street Bazaar a day 
or two before the shutters were 
put up for the supposed death of 
Druce. At the time of the previous 
litigation, in order to oppose the 
exhumation of the coffin at High- 
gate cemetery, it was contended that 
T. C. Druce had been lying ill for 
months previous to his death with a 
hopeless complication of diseases. Mr. 
Marks’ evidence is a direct contradic- 
tion of this contention, and _ bears 
out the account of Druce’s supposed 
death by his daughter Frances. 
This lady—who, be it remembered, 
was Druce’s favourite child, and 
with whom he communicated regu- 
larly—had no idea that her father 
was ill until she received a letter 
from one of Druce’s family by his 
second wife, stating that her father 
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was seriously ill, and not expected to 
live, and this only a few days before 
the supposed death. 
* x * * 

The correspondence of the Duke, 
which Mr. Batt has preserved, will 
doubtless open a wide field for discus- 
sion. Experts in handwriting will 
find probably many points of simil- 
arity in the letters of Druce to those 
of the late Duke recently acquired by 
the claimant. They will compare the 
slant of the writing as a whole, mea- 
sure the distances between words, pay 
particular attention to phraseology 
and punctuation, note carefully all 
contractions and mis-spelled words, 
and in fact tear the whole correspond- 
ence to pieces. Eventually, how- 
ever, the experts will have to render 
their opinions. It will be a momentous 
occasion, for it is possible that this 
case may, to a great extent, depend 
upon the silent but veracious testi- 
mony of a few unpretentious bundles 
of discoloured and timeworn sheets of 
paper. Apart from the question of 
handwriting, however, the corres- 
pondence of Druce and the Duke may 
be compared with the object of gain- 
ing an insight into the temperaments 
of the writers. When reading Druce’s 
letters to his daughter Frances, one 
is impressed, and at times amused, 
by the patronizing and pompous 
manner in which he saw fit to address 
her. Fancy writing to a chit of a 
girl at school :—* I am particularly 
obliged to you for the concern you 
express for my health, and I am glad 
to inform you Iam very much better.”’ 
This unnatural strain was not to be 
expected from the affectionate father, 
as we know he was, to his daughter. 
Curiously enough, however, there is a 
studied, old-fashioned courtesy, which, 
no matter whether the writer had 
occasion to express his pleasure or 
displeasure in connection with his 
daughter, is always apparent. The 
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general style is epigrammatic. Not 
one word more is used than is neces- 
sary to convey the writer’s meaning. 
In some instances complete phrases 
are underlined, and in others doubly 
so; for when he furnished information 
or gave instructions, the wording was 
most precise, and evidently great care 
was exercised, in order that there 
should be no misconception. Other 
characteristics are the marked atten- 
tion to detail and the undue promin- 
ence given to insignificant incidents. 
In short it is the natural correspond- 
ence of an unnatural man, or the un- 
natural correspondence of a natural 
man. The only “real” feature run- 
ning through the letters is where the 
writer bleats about the condition of 
his own health, or becomes painfully 
egotistical. Witness the phrases :—‘“‘] 
trust I may have the great gratifica- 
tion of expressing my satisfaction 
when you are with me for a few days”’; 
‘“Tf you have been unhappy, it is 
entirely from your own conduct to 
me, which I do consider has been 
neglectful in the extreme, and now 
you feel the consequence of it. You 
would have certainly have had me 
down to Tonbridge near a month ago, 
and in all likelihood twice within the 
present period, but I now inform you 
that I have no intention of visiting 
that part of the country—not even 
this summer.” 

Now for the letters signed by the 
Duke himself. It will be noticed that 
they denote a similar preciseness and 
desire for exactitude as exhibited in 
the letters signed by Druce. Perhaps 
the greatest point of resemblance, 
however, is the wholesale disregard 
of punctuation marks. They might 
both have been lawyers in this 
respect. The meaning conveyed in 
nearly all the letters is the same, 
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with or without punctuation. To 
appreciate this point one has to 
see the originals. There is no room 
for misconception in the following 
short authoritative communication 
from the Duke. 

“The light overcoat. I sent this 
for you to see. I want it back to wear 
this evening. I think when [I last 
heard that you had stuff exactly like 
it. Have you any now ? Ifso I should 
like to have another coat like it.” 

Another letter dated August 15th, 
1873, shows a desire for preciseness as 
regards dress which was such a 
marked characteristic of Druce. 

‘* Directions for Mr. Batt.” 

‘* The shirts waiting to be completed 
may be so now. The collars to be 
similar to either those of the coronet 
set or the L.S. set. Whichever suits 
best the cut of the new shirt. The 
mark to be the coronet not too large 
and 60 for the number and 79 for 
the year. The letters S.P. to come 
near to the coronet and then 60 and 
lastly 79.” 

After which the Duke gives full 
instructions for 60 new underwaist- 
coats, “‘same size as usual but of 
stouter calico than the coronet ones 
if to be got.” ‘“*N.B. the coronet 
ones being thinner than the old ones 
weighing 3 oz. less.” 

The old Duke must have presented 
an amusing picture as he stood 
weighing all his new clothes, passing 
some, and rejecting others, if they did 
not conform to his stipulated regu- 
lation weight. It is possible to believe 
that he entered into abstruse calcu- 
lations, taking into consideration the 
height of the barometer, and the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere. 
To his valet at times must have come 
orders such as :—“‘ Weigh me out 
glbs. 4 ozs. of clothes for to-day.”’ 


INVASION, AND THAT SORT OF THING 


By ROBERT BARR AND ANOTHER 


‘* What battle ever promised such re- 
sults as the invasion of England and 
the capture of London ? ’’—NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE. 


Sir Arthur Conan 
The Motor Doyle recently contri- 
to the buted an admirable 
Rescue. letter to the Times in 


which he suggested that 
one or two thousand men, each an 
owner of a motor-car, should band 
themselves together, and, in the case 
of an attempted invasion, transport to 
any threatened point on the coast 
three or four or five thousand rifle- 
men with arms and ammunition, and 
a week’s rations. The scheme being 
quite practical it will probably be 
carried out. 
The recent amazing development of 
the automobile has been one of the 
wonders of modern mechanics. From 


the noisy, cumbrous, complicated, un- 
reliable machine of a few years ago, 
it has become more silent than a 
Quaker meeting, and swifter than an 
express train. It seems to me the 
time has come when railways should 
be relegated to the second place as a 
means of transportation in time of 
war, and that the automobile should 
take the premier position. A stick 
of dynamite can break a railway, 
and, for the time being, paralyse the 
usefulness of ten thousand trucks and 
their complement of engines. A loco- 
motive must stand on the rails until 
the break is mended, and every wheel 
on the line is automatically locked. 
A charge of blasting powder may also 
render a section of the King’s high- 
way impassable, but public roads are 
almost innumerable, while railways 
are few. Automobiles could back up 
from the break and take the next 
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turning, or they could be driven 
round the obstruction through the 
fields. 

An automobile maker informs me 
that for £300 he can construct at a 
profit a speedy and serviceable ve- 
hicle that will carry ten men, with 
arms, ammunition, and food. Of 
course it will need none of the ex- 
pensive upholstery nor silver fittings 
that add glory to the private car, but 
it will get there just the same. An 
expenditure of £3,000,000, a mere 
trifle where war is concerned, would 
place 10,000 cars at the disposal of 
the War Office, enabling it to concen- 
trate 100,000 men at any point on 
the coast within a very few hours, and 
return for 100,000 more. Of course, in 
case of an invasion we would need to 
put the Surrey police in prison, other- 
wise they would stop the cars and 
demand the name and address of the 
Minister of War. It is not likely that 
the invader would choose a landing- 
place well served by railways, but a 
motor-car can go where a train cannot. 
It must be remembered that William 
the Conqueror landed where there 
were neither railways nor telegraphs. 
Let us take warning by this. 


In that exciting his- 


Wanted : torical work, ‘“‘ The In- 
Universal vasion of 1910,” pub- 
Telephones. lished by Eveleigh Nash 


and written by William 
Le Queux, ‘‘ The Gay Lord (Le) Quex” 
states that the Germans called in on 
us of a Sunday when the telegraph 
offices were closed, and by the time 
the offices were open the wires had 
been cut. Thus the invasion was 
practically completed before we heard 
of it. 

The cure for this sort of thing is a 
cheaper telephone service. The tele- 
phone is to the telegraph what the 
highways are to the railways. If 
there was a telephone in every house, 
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the news would leak through some- 
where, in spite of all the wire-cutting 
the invaders could accomplish. The 
more wires we have the longer it will 
take the enemy to cut them and the 
greater the chance of missing a line 
hereand there. [live seventeen miles 
south of Charing Cross, I want a tele- 
phone in my house, if it is only to tell 
the Post Office department my opinion 
of it now and then. I am willing 
to pay the exorbitant annual tax 
the Government charges, and so are 
several of my neighbours. But the 
Post Office officials say we must 
get a dozen or more others to join 
us, or else we must pay the cost of 
constructing a line from the nearest 
exchange some three miles away. 

Now, if I lived in a Norwegian 
forest, or up a Swiss mountain, or in 
the wilds of Western America, I could 
have a telephone at the cost of a few 
shillings a year. I wish the Govern- 
ment as a body might be induced to 
attend Alfred Sutro’s interesting play, 
‘““ The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt,” 
and after returning from the theatre 
would read an account of the thrilling 
incident that happened to Mrs. Yates, 
who lives near Wakita in the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, U.S.A. 

““The Fascinating Mr. Vander- 
veldt ’? takes Lady Clarice Howland 
for a motor run and causes the 
machine to break down fifteen miles 
from the nearest telephone. Ofcourse, 
the scene of the play is in England. 
It had to be here or at the North 
Pole, for nowhere else can you get 
fifteen miles from a telephone. 

We often hear of the wolf being at 
the door, but in the case of Mrs. Yates 
the animal made a dash at the window, 
carried away the sash, and landed 
plump on the bedroom floor. Mrs. 
Yates calmly closed the door, and 
rang upher neighbours by telephone, 
whereupon they came and _ killed 
the wolf. 
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I always prefer a 
Surrounded |! humble _hostelry — I 
mean inn—to a grand 
hotel, yet sometimes circumstances 
over which I have no control in- 
duce me to seek accommodation 
in taverns which are _ described 
in the advertisements as palatial. 
Quite recently I wandered from 
one big hotel to another along the 
coast. In two cases the proprietor 
was a German, and the houses were 
excellent. But in every case, whether 
the hotel was British or foreign owned, 
the waiters were all German, splendid 
looking men for the most part, adept 
at their business, and extremely 
courteous. I talked with many of 
them in a friendly way and learned 
casually (leading up to the matter 
with all the skill of a K.C.) that every 
waiter was a trained soldier. We are 
thus surrounded by a ring of foreign 
military men, whom we lavishly tip 
(supporting our own unemployed 
meanwhile), and these military men, 
with sprogs fastened to their boots for 
climbing telegraph posts, with nippers 
and bicycles, could in a night cut us 
off from all communication with the 
seashore. | 
I do not suppose that William 
would need to invade England. 
(When I say “ William,” I mean the 
Emperor, not Le Queux.) <A word 
to the waiters would be sufficient. 
“They also serve (in the German 
army) who only stand and wait.” 
The devotion of continental nations 
to duty is something remarkable. The 
moment one country gives up the idea 
of invading us, another steps into the 
breach. Our grandfathers were kept 
awake nights expecting to hear “ E-see 
ong parlay Frongsay,”’ while we are 
slumberless, awaiting the dread words, 
** Donner und Blitzen, Saurkraut und 
Frankforter Wortze. Haben Sie das 
Brod ?”’ And yet we are so reckless 
that we sing a song with the refrain, 
“* Let ’em all come.” 
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I don’t suppose the 


“He who War Office will pay any 
Will Not attention to my plea for 
When He cheap telephones and 
May.” many motor-cars, be- 

cause Mr. Haldane is 


probably unaware that another fellow 
named Robert told Napoleon, who is 
generally admitted to have been 
almost as great a military genius as 
our War Minister, how to invade 
England successfully. Great attention 
should be paid to what the Roberts 
say—I am not alluding to myself at 
all, but thinking rather of Lord 
Roberts and the Yankee of the name 
of Robert who gave unheeded infor- 
mation to Napoleon. In1801, Robert 
Fulton said to Bonaparte, ‘ The sea 
which separates you from your enemy 
gives him an immense advantage. 
Aided alternately by the winds and 
the tempests, he braves you in his in- 
accessible isle. This obstacle, his sole 
strength, I engage to overcome. I can, 
in spite of all his fleets, at any time, 
in a few hours transport your armies 
into his territory without fearing the 
tempests or having need of the winds. 
Consider the means which I offer you.”’ 
Napoleon referred the matter to a 
select committee composed of the 
wisest scientists he could find in 
France. This committee gravely re- 
ported that Mr. Robert Fulton’s 
scheme of driving ships by steam was 
visionary and impracticable, and thus 
Robert’s failure to convince meant 
Napoleon’s failure to conquer us. 
Fulton was about thirty-six years 
of age at the time he urged his project 
upon Napoleon ; a man, we may take 
it, in the prime of life, and, judging 
by what he said to the great warrior, 
he was as strenuous in pushing his 
interusts as his countrymen have 
since become. Fulton was born a 
British subject, and, curiously enough 
his birth-place was Little Britain in 
Pennsylvania. It may seem strange 
that a man British born should plan 
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the destruction of Britain, but it 
should be remembered that although 
born in Little Britain he was not a 
little Englander in the modern sense 
of the phrase. When he was eleven 
years of age an important document 
called the ‘‘ Declaration of Independ- 
ence” had been signed. Then came 
war between this country and 
America, and thus it was that the 
boy looked upon this country as a 
hard-hearted enemy. 

Nevertheless, when he was twenty- 
two years old, he came over to 
England, was received by James Watt 
and Earl Stanhope, himself a notable 
inventor, and others from whom it is 
supposed he got his idea of driving 
ships by steam. He left London 
for Paris, and there attempted to in- 
terest the great in what they sup- 
posed was a fad. His first steamboat 
ran on the Seine, and not on the 
Hudson, as nearly every good Ameri- 
can believes. In 1814, he built for 
the United States Government the 
first steam warship that ever floated, 
and a year later he died. 

If Napoleon, with the immense re- 
sources then at his hand, had set 
Robert Fulton secretly at work in- 
stead of sending him before a com- 
mittee of men who thought they knew 
everything, there is a chance that 
Bonaparte might have got his troops 
across the Channel. 


I have no biography 
of Robert Fulton at 
hand, and the words he 
used to Napoleon are 
quoted from Alison’s “ History of 
Europe.’ Archibald Alison was a 
Scotchman, not over-burdened with 
imagination, therefore I take it that 
the Fulton monologue he records is 
accurate. He gives no hint of what 
Bonaparte replied, but merely states 
that the young American’s plan was 
submitted to a commission, and com- 
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ments at length on the difference it 
might have made in the history of the 
world had Napoleon dealt with the 
matter himself. It seems a pity that 
no shorthand reporter was present, 
if, indeed, shorthand was in vogue in 
those days, to have preserved for us 
what was perhaps the most momen- 
tous interview which ever took place, 
in spite of the fact that it terminated 
Im air. 

I was present, the other evening, 
at a stormy scene between Napoleon 
and Captain Gerard, and I could 
not help regretting, as the large 
audience was held spell-bound by 
the development of a magnificent 
fourth act, that the actual interview 
between the great Corsican and 
the great Pennsylvanian had not 
been presented to us as vividly as 
this fiction by a man of genius. 
When Lewis Waller appears on the 
stage, he is, of course, supreme in 
the cast, and no other of his 
characters is so delightful as Briga- 
dier Gerard. Nevertheless, the repre- 
sentation of Napoleon by A. E. George 
was something to be ever afterwards 
remembered. He was made up to de- 
pict Bonaparte perhaps one or two 
stages earlier than that represented by 
a well-known picture, entitled ‘‘ The 
Last Phase,” and so absorbing was 
the interest in the fourth act that for 
a moment the spectator forgot he was 
not looking at the actual Emperor. 
The whole play of ‘‘ Brigadier Gerard’”’ 
shows such a mastery of construction 
that every novelist or dramatist should 
see itas an object lesson in stage craft. 
In addition to this there is such deep 
and kindly human nature in all four 
acts, that the play from the very 
beginning captures the sympathy of 
the audience and holds it until the last 
curtain comes down amidst deserved 
and continued applause. 

But here we are, as usual, seeking 
our pleasure in the play-house, wit- 
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nessing a mimic war, when we should 
be trembling before the realities of 
anticipated invasion. Let me then 
hail a cab at the theatre door and get 
back to my subject. 


There are one or two 

Listen to men in the world who 
the Man know more about this 
Who Knows. subject than I do, and I 
asked the chief of them 

to place his ideas on paper that I 
might print them in these columns. 
He has done so with the proviso that 
Ishallnot usehisname. Byacurious 
coincidence I began this month’s 
‘““Tdler’s Club” by mentioning Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s letter to the 
Times, and on receiving the cupy 
from this man whom I may not name, 
I find that he also refers to Sir Arthur, 
using one of his earlier books to illus- 
trate the condition of the invading 
army. What follows is written by the 
unknown. 
* * * * 
““Invade! To be sure Germany 
might possibly invade us. But she 
won’t. No inducement we landsmen 
can offer will beguile the Emperor 
William into allowing one of his pre- 
cious soldiers to set foot upon our 
shores, save in the way of kindness. 
The Invasion-scarer and I start hold- 
ing a belief in common. Each of us 
is prepared to admit that Germany is 
no fool. She is possessed of a precious 
thing which you will not find defined 
in Euclid—a long, square, level head. 
Now a long, square, level head, some- 
times, prevents a country making an 
ass of herself. Possessing this head as 
Germany certainly does, were the 
Mayor and Corporation of Dover, or 
other civic Solomons, to spread a 
scarlet carpet from the rim of the tide 
to beer barrels on top of the cliffs, and 
then to invite a German army to step 
ashore, not one German soldier would 
be allowed to accept. For this reason : 
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Owing to conditions which obtain by 
the seas the Emperor knows that every 
soldier landed would be just one 
trained man lost to the Faderland, 
and Germany is not rearing soldiers 
to give away. The more soldiers he 
landed the more he would lose. An 
army unsupported is an army lost. I 
am granting the Invader a free and 
safe landing, although I feel con- 
vinced he will never obtain such. 
Suppose the enemy securely landed, 
with all the ammunition and saur- 
krautheneeds. Thenbehindhimcloses 
the seas, and he finds himself con- 
fronted by a people determined not 
to be conquered, no matter what 
tribulations fall upon the land. What 
can the invader do? He can and 
would thrash about for a time much 
like Doyle’s ‘White Company,’ but 
only for a time. He could make no 
use of treasure captured, nor could he 
make good losses sustained, for neither 
loot nor reinforcements can be trans- 
ported by wireless telegraphy. He 
would be in the position of a battle- 
ship fighting a fort, except that he 
could not sail away when he found he 
was getting the worst of it. Each 
loss he sustained would be a dead loss, 
a loss which could not be made 
good, and, sooner or later—the in- 
evitable.*’ 


‘* An army Is a wedge. 


The Mawl The point of a wedge is 
and the of no earthly use save 
Wedge. and except to prepare 


the way for the split- 
compelling head, and the split-com- 
pelling head is of no mortal use except 
it be in constant touch with the lustily 
swung mawl. An army is the wedge, 
but the country must swing the mawl. 
Nations have tried the experiment of 
disassociating the mawl from the 
wedge, and there has been one result 
of that try, and one result only. 
Occasionally, it has worked all right 
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against natives, but seldom if ever 
against Europeans. Napoleon tried it 
in Russia with appalling results. 
Again, what was his plight when, 
having driven his wedge into Egypt, 
Nelson smashed the handle of the 
mawl at the battle of the Nile ? 
There are dozens of instances of 
armies losing touch with the land 
from which they sprung and meeting 
with annihilation. An army which 
can’t get in is pretty useless, but an 
army which can’t get out is damned. 
The only question we need ask our- 
selves, therefore, is, Can our Navy 
close the seas behind an enemy ? 
Is it able to disassociate Continental 
mawl from Continental wedge ? For- 
tunately that question has received 
answer before being asked. During 
the South African War we had that 
question answered every hour of 
every day for months and months, 
answered by those who would have 
given their heart’s blood to say No. 
The answer was Yes, Yes, Yes! 
During that war Europe seethed with 
fiercest rage against us. Whole na- 
tions cried for our blood. Had there 
been one Government bold enough‘to 
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command us to stop, that Govern- 
ment would have been acclaimed to 
the skies, not by its own people alone, 
but by all Continental peoples. The 
Germans, the French, all nationalities 
called upon their Governments to take 
action, until their demands became 
threats which shook the very founda- 
tions of Cabinets. Yet all that time 
our loaded transports, with the cer- 
tainty of weavers’ shuttles, swung the 
length of the Atlantic, unarmed, un- 
convoyed, unmolested. Every trans- 
port that reached Cape Town was a 
concrete answer to the question, Can 
our Navy hold the seas ? Had there 
been a little bit more than a dog’s 
chance of our Navy failing if put to 
the test, Europe would have called 
upon us to hold our hand. But the 
Captains of Europe knew ; and each 
one of them accepted the risk of a 
boiler exploding rather than the cer- 
tainty of totally wrecking his ship of 
state. To-day matters are the same 
as five years ago, except that we have, 
proportionately, a little stronger hold 
on the seas. Consequently we will be 
visited by.many deputations, but by 
no army.” « 
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SAINT RAPHAEL — 
VALESCURE 


LL Riviera tourists, and some 
A others, know that the 
Estérel is a great curtain 
of reddish-brown porphyry 
which comes down to the sea just 
westward from Cannes, and shelters 
that “ville d’aristocratic Anglais,”’ 
as the French call it, from the icy 
breath of the dread Mistral of the 
Rhone valley, one of the three classic 
plagues of Provence. 

The Estérel range is not a great 
tract, though the two roadways which 
bound it, the Route d’Italie on the 
north, and the Corniche d’Or on the 
south, have a length of something 
more than forty kilometres, a mere 
nothing for a modern automobile, 
but a delightful week’s ramble on foot, 
out and back from the ancient Forum 
Julii, now the city of Fréjus. 

The Route d’Italie is itself one of 
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those remarkable roadways which 
cross and recross France, as the direct 
descendants of those magnificent 
thoroughfares traced by the Romans, 
and developed by the great Napo- 
leon. To-day they are the special 
pride of a department of the French 
Government, as tenderly and as effi- 
caciously cared for as the most 
precious possession of the land, and 
they certainly are public benefactions 
of a very practical kind. The 
‘‘good-roads ’’ movement _ started 
early in France. 

The Corniche d’Or of the Estérel 
is a very recent development, and 
was only completed within the last 
eighteen months. Its history would 
put to shame those slow-moving 
bodies of England and America who 
have not yet risen to the necessity 
of seeing in the public roads an asset 
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of the nation which 1s non-fluctuating 
and as stable as gold. 

It has not, to be sure, scenery to 
excel that superb half-dozen kilo- 
metres just before and after Monte 
Carlo and Monaco, but the general 
panoramic effect is far finer. The 
comparison is made here at length 
simply from the fact that in more 
senses than one these two lengths of 
magnificent roadway are rivals for 
popular favour. Each has a back- 
ground route of a somewhat greater 
length than the coast road, which 
mounts, in the case of the Estérel, 
to three hundred metres, while the 
Nice-Vintimille route rises to five 
hundred metres just before it descends 
at La Turbie. The shore road, in 
both cases, is practically level. 

The moment one crosses the Es- 
térel, whether by railway or by road 
(for the railway here follows the 
‘* Corniche”’ all of the way), he comes 
to the real Riviera of the butterfly 
and semi-invalid tourists—Cannes, 
Nice, and all the rest. It is de- 
lightful, of course, but the larger 
Riviera towns and cities are too 
much Anglicised in manners and 
customs; boiled mutton at table 
d’hote, and even mince-pie and plum- 
pudding on occasion, of which latter 
commodity the French themselves— 
curiously enough—profess to be 
exceedingly fond. When one adds 
to this the “‘ tea-shops ”’ and ‘* Ameri- 
_can bars”’ it takes something more 

than the Rumplemeyers, Worths, and 
Paquins to leaven it all back to 
France again. Even the French auto- 
mobile industry suffers, and you may 
buy British bicycles and American 
runabouts in the great garages. 

With the Estérel and its half- 
dozen charming little coast towns, 
the case is somewhat different. Here, 
within twenty-five kilometres or so 
of two of the most popular Riviera 
resorts, is a little-worn region where 
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the tourist, a-foot or a-wheel, will 
find much that is denied him when 
he wanders along the well-worn roads 
of tourist travel. 

The Estérel is an isolated mass of 


-eruptive red rock, in reality a rami- 


fication of the Alps. To a great 
extent the range is a domainal 
forest, peopled mostly by that species 
of evergreen pine known to the 
French as the pin-maritime. The 
forestry department of the Govern- 
ment steps in here and _ tells 
you when you may cut down 
trees and when you may not, and 
encourages all and sundry to plant 
two trees where one has been taken 
away. Thus is made possible the 
wooded tracts which so plentifully 
besprinkle France, and here, in this 
mountain forest of the Estérel, has 
been laid out paths and roads where 
only tracks and footpaths formerly 
threaded the fastnesses, which up to 
very recent times were little ex- 
plored or travelled, except by the in- 
habitants of the region. 

The chemins and the sentiers of 
the Estére] have been well placarded 
and signboarded (thanks to the always 
efficient and generous Touring Club 
de France), and with the excellent 
five-colour map of the Service Victnal 
no one need fear losing his way when 
rambling over hill and dale in a gentle 
climate, such as the Estérel region 
possesses throughout the round of the 
seasons. These maps are obtain- 
able in all large towns throughout 
France at a cost of eighty centimes 
the sheet ; that portion covering the 
slopes of the Estérel towards the 
sea being numbered XXVI.-35. 

The great “‘ Route Nationale ” from 
Paris to Antibes crosses the interior 
of the range and delimits the Foret 
Domanial, which—it is the hope of 
every patriotic Frenchman—will be- 
come some day a magnificent “ Parc 
Nationale, comme le Yellowstone.” 
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There is one’ regulation to _ be 
observed by all who travel this 
delightful forest tract, and that is not 
to smoke. Pine-needles make a tin- 
der-box, and the forestry department 
will take no chance. If you smoke 
(and you are discovered) you will get 
a proces verbal. 

The ingeniously planned “‘ corniche” 
is, in its completion, another achieve- 
ment of the Touring Club de France. 


Formerly the way by the coast was 


but a narrow sentter de Douane, but 
to-day, thanks to the bridging and 
levelling of valleys and hillsides, it is 
a splendid roadway for its whole 
length, on which one has little or 
no fear of speeding automobiles, from 
the simple fact that its twistings and 
turnings, over ravines and calangues 
and around jutting promontories of 
rock will not permit of such _ fool- 
hardiness without a very considerable 
risk of disaster. No motorist who is 
sane ever does take dangerous risks, 
unless it be a choice between two 
evils. 

Here in France the authorities 
give no heed to speed limits in the 
open country, and one may run 
‘all out ” until he comes to the next 
hamlet, village or town, where local 
restrictions (which may be twelve, 
ten, or even six kilometres an hour) 
come into force. Result : one makes 
the vitesse, as the French have it, 
at his own risk and pleasure. If an 
accident does occur, even on the open 
road, beware ; and if a contravention 
or a proces follows, why, no one is to 
blame save the culprit. 

All this makes for a carefulness not 
otherwise possible to attain. In Eng- 
land, for instance, a blind man may 
drive his motor up to the legal limit, 
and if he bowls over any unfortunate 
in his course, along a sixteen-foot 
** main road,’’ he is safe from all ad- 
monishment. 

The Corniche d’Or of the Estérel 
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is a work unparalleled in the annals 
of road-building. It was practically 
completed within two years of its 
commencement (I9O0I-1903), on the 
initiative of the Touring Club 
de France, with the participa- 
tion of the State, the departments 
of the Var and the Alpes-Maritimes, 
the Communes of St. Raphael and 
Mandelieu, and the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean. Railway. This latter 
seems somewhat of an anomaly—a 
railway contributing to the building 
of a boulevard along which the traffic 
must necessarily deflect from its own 
line. 

_ It is a splendid engineering feat, 
and must rank among the great 
works of the kind of any age, and 
is also. an enduring monument to 
the genius of those who conceived 
it. During its whole length it runs 
beside the chemin-de-fer, crossing 
ravines and gullies, often on the 
same overhanging shelf of rock. For 
the most part it is something over 
ten metres in width, though in 
places it narrows down to half this. 
There are no rises or descents which 
exceed five per cent., which in these 
days of three-speed bicycles and motor 
cars (which are supposed to climb 
anything not steeper than I in 4) is 
nothing much to speak of. Railway 
trains, we learn, usually balk at 
anything stecper than I in Io. 

This wonderful route of the Estérel 
begins at St. Raphael. Hamon, the 
landscape painter, described St. Ra- 
phael as “ La campagne de Rome au 
jond du golfe du Naples,” but Al- 
phonse Karr was responsible for the 
real popularity at this gem of a 
Mediterranean watering-place, as he 
was of Etretat, in Normandy. Liter- 
ally chased from the latter by hordes 
of trippers and holiday-makers—so 
the ecrivain-jardinier expressed it 
—he fell upon this heavenly corner 
of Provence in the mid-nineteenth 
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century, and soon it became the 
centre of a literary and artistic 
coterie unknown elsewhere among 
the popular resorts of the Midi. 
Barbier, Hamon and _ Fromentin, 
formed members of the circle; 
Gounod composed his ‘‘ Roméo et 
Juliette” here amid the same de- 
lightful surroundings. 

If Alphonse Karr did not actually 
discover or found the vtlle, he at least 
was present at its christening. For 
many years he lived in seclusion behind 
the walls of the significantly named 
** Matson Close,’ where he ruminated 
and raised his flowers in truly idyllic 
** back-to-the-soil ’’ fashion. At the 
same time, behind the curtain of 
the Estérel there sprang up that other 
resort which loses its fringe in the 
blue waters of the Golfe de la Napoule. 
Cannes, as everyone knows, owes 
its existence to the caprice of a 
British statesman. 

It cannot be said that the author of 
*“ Guepes ”’ chose a hospitable name 
for his retreat, though, as we learn 
from the contemporary literary gossip 
at the time, Karr was by no means an 
inhospitable person. To-day little 
remains of the past aspect of “‘ La 
Maison Close.” It has been trans- 
formed out of all resemblance to its 
former self, and as a monument to 
the writer, who did so much for 
the name and fame of the vzlle, it 1s 
far less noble or enduring than the 
Rue Alphonse Karr. Certainly as a 
memorial and literary guide-post a 
thoroughfare of this sort is quite as 
appealing as the bronze and marble 
effigies which are placed here and 
there dressed in a fashion which 
passes so speedily that they become 
ridiculous. 

St. Raphael does not go _ back 
into the historic past, but twice in 
the later years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it came into prominence in con- 
nection with Napoleon. In 1799, 
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the frigates ‘‘ Le Murion ” and “Le 
Carriére ”’ arrived at the little port, 
bringing Bonaparte on his return from 
Egypt, en route to Paris, where his 


eventful career was already shaping 


itself. Again he came upon the 
scene when, bowing before implacable 
fate, he was about to set sail for 
la souverainete en miniature, the isle 
of Elba. Napoleon’ thus_ twice 
honoured the ville natale of his col- 
league, the Abbé Siéyes. 

The “Corniche ”’ leaves St. Raphael 
properly enough by the newly-named 
Boulevard du Touring Club, past 
two great porphyry spurs of the Es- 
térel known as the “ Lion de Mer ” 
and the “ Lion de Terre,’’ though it 
takes a good deal of stimulated ima- 
gination to resolve either into a sug- 
gestion of the king of the desert. 
On the * Lion de Terre ” the Romans 
built a tower, of which some vestiges 
are yet to be seen. 

The road follows the coast line 
closely throughout its early stages ; 
at first through a veritable allee de 
parc, lined on either side with the noble 
pines of the Estérel. Boulouris is 
passed at five kilometres and almost 
immediately one comes within sight 
of the Sémaphore d’Agay, pictu- 
resquely perched on a promontory 
which rises abruptly from the sea to a 
height of a hundred and forty metres. 
By the side of this unbeautiful but 
useful thing is the old Tour du Dra- 
mont, a one time refuge of Jeanne 
de Provence, during a revolution of 
her subjects, an event which in mediz- 
val times was as frequent as in the 
south American Republics of to-day. 

Agay lies at the embouchure of 
the short-lived little river of the same 
name, and has some pretensions at 
being a winter resort. The little 
town may have been the Portus 
Agathonts of Anthony’s itinerary ; 
but antiquarians have quarrelled so 
over the matter that one hardly 
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knows what to think, if it really 


matters anyway. Guy de Maupas- 
sant has perpetuated the place in 
romance, and already there is an 
“artist colony ” and a Grand Hotel 
d’Agay, so its future seems assured ; 
moreover, it is the chief point for 
exploring the wild wood of the Es- 
térel. | 

From Agay' one route runs to 
Cannes by Les Trois Termes (twenty- 
nine kilometres) which follows very 
nearly the line of the mountain crests, 
and is a magnificent promenade, 
whatever mode be employed for 
making the journey. The road rises 
three hundred, or more, metres, 
leaving the wide-spread panorama 
of the foot-hills and the Medi- 
terranean itself at one’s feet, a view 
which extends from Cap de la Bau- 
mette, on the west, to Cap d’Antibes, 
on the east. 

From Agay to Le Trayas one may 
leave the coast road.and make the 
itinerary by the Col de Belle-Barbe, 
the Oratoire de St. Honorat and the 
Grotte de Ste. Baume; this last a 
hole in the ground, which is at times 
a place of pious pilgrimage for the 
habitants of thé region, at other 
time it is a mere rendezvous for curious 
sightseers. In either case it pre- 
sents no more remarkable features 
than things of the kind elsewhere, 
and is in no way to be com- 
pared with the beauty and charm 
of the Estérel unadorned. Finally, 
this roadway mounts through the 
alleyed pines to the Col Léveque 
(one hundred and sixty-nine metres), 
and turning the Pic d’Aurele, de- 
scends abruptly amid a dazzling 
series of long-drawn-out vistas of 
land and sea to Le Trayas. 

From Agay, by the ‘“‘ Corniche ”’ 
to La Napoule, via Le Trayas, is the 
perfection of the ¢vajet, and it by no 
means should be missed. If one has 
no conveyance, one should leave the 
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train at Agay and hire a carriage, 
or a horse, or a mule, and occupy him- 
self the afternoon in gazing at the 
marvellous scene unfolding before 
him. -It should be an afternoon 
occupation, for in journeying east- 
ward the sun would bring out the 
brilliant colouring of the Estérel ; the 
green pines surmounting the red, 
rocky base, which in its turn plunges 
beneath the Mediterranean blue ; the 
two elements separated by the dazzl- 
ing white roadway which forms the 
Route de la Corniche. 

Midway is Cap Roux, the chief 
scenic accessory of the Estérel. It 
juts out seaward between Agay and 
Le Trayas about midway between 
St. Raphael and La Napoule. Its 
flanks are covered with a thick 
growth of young pines, with here and 
there a bare rocky ravine which gives 
what artists call “‘ character,’ and 
which is otherwise quite indescribable. 

The route itself has followed in 
part what archeologists have thought 
was the ancient Aurelian way ; which, 
likely enough, it was, as there are un- 
mistakable evidences of the exis- 
tence of a much earlier roadway 
than the present, though it must have 
left the coast abruptly somewhere to 
the eastward of Le Trayas and climbed 
the heights of the Estérel, as farther 
on all trace of it is mysteriously lost. 

The way to the summit of Cap 
Roux, a height approaching seven 
hundred metres, is by the north 
flank, and here one gets the most 
ravishing outlook. There are many 
wide outlooks in France more lively 
and active, but none that are so abso- 
lutely fairy-like and romantic as 
the great expansive background of 
foot-hills and the immediate fore- 
ground of rocky shore and water of 
dazzling blueness, unsurpassed by 
even that of the Bay of Naples. A 
hundred and fifty kilometres of coast- 
line unroll themselves at one’s feet, 
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now in gentle curves and now in 
jagged reefs, with great gulfs and 
bays, and narrow calangues all in- 
termingled, so that one quite willingly 
believes that it is as classic a bit of 
coast-line as the world can show. 
It certainly rivals the chiselled shores 
of the A‘gean Sea, and is possessed 
of more warmth and brilliance of sea 
and sky. 

More than two hundred kilometres 
distant, bedded in the cloudy fringe 
of the horizon, one may sometimes 


sce, though not always, the angular 
heights of Corsica. Northward the 
view is equally entrancing, for beyond 
the foot-hills upon which rise Grasse, 
Castellane, Puget-Theniers and their 
sister towns of the Alpes-Maritimes 
and the Var may yet be seen the 
snows of the southernmost Alps, 
whose peaks, many of them, rise sky- 
ward for a matter of over three kilo- 
metres, the queen of them being 
La Punta Argentera, 3,927 metres. 
Around the whole Estérel range are 
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a grand series of panoramas. All the 
spectacular effects are here, and none 
of the super-refinements of tourist 
civilisation, and therein lies its charm. 
Between Agay and Le Trayas, by 
the coast road, is Anthéore, where a 
number of artistic and literary French- 
men have grouped themselves round 
the poet Brieux, the real discoverer 
of the place, who sought to emulate 
Alphonse Karr at St. Raphael, except 
that he carried his original intent a 
trifle further and put up over his 
gateway: “‘Je-.suis venu ici pour 
etre seul.””’ He was not able to'live 
up to this, however, for others have 
come, and also the Grand Hotel de la 
Corniche d’Or, and you can buy the 
New York Herald at the local news- 
agent’s. This is about all one can 
buy here, however, except bad tobacco 
and sulphurous matches, which the 
French Government still persist in 
foisting upon a non-complaining pub- 
lic. For everything else one has to 
go to St. Raphael, the centre d’appro- 
visionnement de notre petite colonte, 
as you will be told by any knicker- 
bockered Frenchman you may in- 
quire of; for, curiously enough, the 
Frenchman en villegiature has adopted 
the knickerbockers of the English, 
but of a most ample and extraor- 
dinary cut, with a bag at the knees 
worse than that of the Turk. 
Midway between Anthéore and Le 
Trayas is the sentier which leads 
to St. Barthélemy, near which is to 
be seen a monumental plaque set into 
the rock wall by the roadside, 
commemorative of the road’s con- 
struction. A little farther on is the 
clow of the engineering skill which 
traced its course. It is a diagonally- 
swung pont over the railway, from 
which one descends by a gentle slope 
for several kilometres, opening up 
another of those surprises in which 
the coast road of the Estérel abounds ; 
this time the marvellously beautiful 
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Golfe de la Napoule and the Ile St. 
Marguérite and Cap d’Antibes. 

Le Trayas, though it figures in the 
railway time-tables and the guide- 
books in bold-faced letters, is hardly 
more than a hamlet composed of a 
hotel-restaurant and a group of villas, 
a sort of overflow from La Napoule, 
which itself is an .overflow from 
Cannes. ‘‘Confortable et hygiénique ” 
say the railway brochures, “and 
donkeys and mules may be had.” 
This is about all the inducements that 
Le Trayas offers, except that it is 
another good starting-point for the 
interior. It is really a delightfully 
situated hamlet well sheltered from 
the rigours of the mistral, though 
lacking any of the picturesqueness 
of local colour which one finds in a 
less suburban resort, for in a way it 
is a suburb of Cannes. 

Just beyond is the Pointe Notre 
Dame, which limits the departments 
of the Var and the Alpes-Maritimes. 
Three kilometres further on is the 
Col de l’Esquillon, where the coast 
road rises to its greatest height (a 
trifle over a hundred metres only). 
Here there is a “‘ table d’orientation,”’ 
mounted on a platform by the 
omnific Touring Club de France, a 
most interesting and practical adjunct 
to any view-point and one which 
should be adopted everywhere in 
similar circumstances. It is simply 
a great circular table properly orien- 
tated with the different objective 
points of the horizon marked on its 
circumference, but it is far more useful 
than a guide with a megaphone, 
which you get in Switzerland, or an 
oldest inhabitant whose eyesight may 
have become dimmed or his memory 
defective. 

Théoule, three kilometres before 
one reaches La Napoule, is a place 
which is trying to become both a 
summer and winter resort. It has a 
delicious situation on the Golfe de la 
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Napoule, or rather on a petite anse 
thereof, which is so abundantly sup- 
plied with fish that the proverbial 
crooked stick, a string, and a bent pin 
is warranted to catch something-—if 
one has fisherman’s luck. 

Théoule consists of perhaps a half 
hundred houses of all ranks, most of 
which rejoice in the name of Villa 
something or other. Mostly they 
are well-hidden by trees and shrubs, 
and accordingly their architecture is 
less offensive than it might otherwise 
be, for the situation is one of great 
beauty. There is a hotel-pension here 
which does visitors in the more or 
less time-worn manner of pensions 
elsewhere. 

In a certain sense the “ Corniche ” 
proper ends at Théoule, though the 
route up to La Napoule is no less 
interesting as it rises and falls in the 
manner known to French _ topo- 
graphers as trés acctdentee. 

La Napoule is primarily the end 
of a six-mile constitutional, which 
doctors advise their patients to take 
as an antidote to overfeeding. In 
reality La Napoule is much more than 
this ; it is one of the most charmingly 
situated small towns on the Riviera, 
and has a history which dates back 
to a fortress built here in the four- 
teenth century by the Comtes de 
Villeneuve, a tower of which is pre- 
served to-day as a part of the chateau 
which surmounts the sandstone cliff 
at the back of the town. 

There is a popular tradition among 
the French residents on the Riviera— 
at least, at Fréjus and St. Raphael— 
that Lord Brougham originally made 
overtures to the municipality of 
Fréjus, when he was_ seeking to 
establish an English colony on the 
Riviera. For some reason or other 
his advances were spurned and Eng- 
land’s Chancellor continued his 
journey towards Italy, and, coming 
abruptly upon the charms of the 
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Golfe de la Napoule—as one comes 
upon them to-day, when descend- 
ing the mountain road of the 
Estérel—fell a prey to their win- 
someness. He threaded the high- 
ways and byways, and finally 
decided that Cannes should have 
the stamp of his approval. Such 
were the beginnings of the Riviera 
as a popular English resort, and 
Cannes became the elegant ville, 
replacing the petit bourg de peche. 

The upper road, the Route d’Estérel, 
the high-road which leads from France 
to Italy, passes northward at the base 
of Mont Vinaigre, which is one of the 
topographical wonders of these parts, 
and which it is worth while to become 
acquainted with. More severe and 
less gracious than Cap Roux, it has 
many attractions which the former 
lacks. From the one you may note 
the lay of the land of all this remark- 
able mountain tract, and-from the 
other scan a wide-spread horizon of 
sea and shore quite different in 
motive and colour scheme. 

Mont Vinaigre is the culminating 
peak of the Estérel. From a great 
distance, the south, the east, and the 
west one sees its great white observa- 
tory tower rising high above the 
neighbouring peaks. When one 
finally reaches the platform of this 
vantage ground, a little circular belve- 
dere six or eight feet in diameter, he 
will have achieved a view which is 
more vast in effect, if not in extent, 
than many a Swiss height which is 
supposed to have the grandest view 
in the world. There is nothing very 
striking about the outlook from 
Mont Vinaigre, though in temps clair 
it extends from Bordighera to St. 
Baume, with a great relief map of the 
whole region spread out before one in 
most intimate fashion, including the 
flat expanse of blue water beyond 
Cap Roux. 

One leaves Mont Vinaigre, probably 
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as he has come, by the _ road 
which passes the Auberge des Adrets, 
known to all Riviera motorists as a 
‘* poste de secours.”” En route one does 
not fail to note the little shelter of the 
garde-feu, which, during the summer, 
from June to September, is occupied 
by a watcher who Is ever on the look 
out for the smouldering spark which 
may have fallen from pipe or cigar,and 
he is especially admonished to keep 
an eye on fire-spitting motors as well, 
for many of that undesirable type are 
still running in France. But he is 
not hard’on the public, for here, in the 
midst of the virgin forest, is built a 
stone platform a dozen feet or so 
square, where pic-nickers may build 
their fire and make their coffee. 

The Auberge des Adrets is one of 
those ancient stations of the malle- 
post and the poste-chaise of other days 
which, before the advent of the 
chemin-de-fer, gave a prosperity to 
many a wayside rest-house up and 
down France which has since dis- 
appeared. But the bicycle and the 
motor car are bringing it all back 
again and the Auberge des Adrets 
is no longer deserted, although its 
location is lonely enough. These same 
conditions exist elsewhere, no doubt, 
but hardly to the same picturesque 
extent that they do: here. The 


auberge is charmingly situated, shel- 
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tered from the north by numerous 
chataigniers and plane trees, and, 
summer or winter, its climatic condi- 
tions are delightfully fresh and bracing. 

Truly this is a retreat, far from the 
madding crowd, where an artist or an 
author might put the finishing touch 
on any masterpiece. It is not ani- 
mated here at any time and at night if 
one wanders afield, he is likely enough 
to have visions of the highwaymen 
that formerly infested the region 
of the Estérel. They were not 
polished villains of the Claude Duval 
variety, but something very much 
akin to what one pictures the Corsican 
bandit of tradition. 

The little hamlet in which is 
situated the Auberge des Adrets,was a 
military post erected in the eighteenth 
century for the suppression of bri- 
gandage, which, until quite recent 
days, endured to a harassing extent. 
To-day all is peaceful, with the 
Gendarmerie near by, a terror to 
all wrong-doers, though when one 
learns that their captures generally 
manage to escape during the night, 
one wonders if the institution is 
a corrective. But all is tranquil now, 
and one is no more likely to meet 
either a Claude Duval or a Gaspard 
de Besse in the Estérel than he is 
likely to meet the Flying Dutchman 
on the high seas. 
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“HE WAS PLANTED IN A BED OF NETTLES.” 


LA BELLE CHARNLEIGH’S PEARL 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


OON after La Belle Charnleigh 
had left the “‘ Dove and Rain- 
bow,”’ she discovered, to her 
distress, that the postboy was 

displaying tokens of inebriety. At 
frequent intervals he turned and 
leered, his round grey eyes—blood- 
shotten in the white—protuberant 
and ingratiating. Beyond Gormhill 
Bridge, where the Darrand swells 
for a mill-weir, he thrust his hand 
into his breast, and drew out a squat 
black bottle, which, the stopple re- 
moved, he held lovingly to pouting 
lips. 

‘* Sirrah ! ” cried the outraged lady, 
‘** How dare you! Your master shall 
be informed—you shall be dismissed 
with ignominy ! ” 
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The youth hiccoughed several times, 
then wiped his chin with the back of 
a brown hairy hand. ‘“ Ma’am,” he 
replied, “’Tis the—’tis the — the 
honour of being your servant!” 
He took another draught. ‘* Ma’am,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘here’s to you! You 
—you are very welcome from Lon- 
don town !”’ 

A woman of her wide experience 
could not fail to be amused by the 
humour of the situation. None the 
less she frowned prettily and bade 
him, in as sharp a voice as she 
might command, to turn and drive 
back to the inn forthright. She re- 
gretted that her desire for a brief 
solitude had made her travel apart 
from her fellow-players; the next 
the United States of America, 1906. 
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moment she realised that it would 
have been impossible to listen to their 
giddy talk after her late strenuous 
meeting with Lord Scudamore. He 
had offered her all his heart, had 
offered her the honourable name of 
wife, had offered her riches such as a 
hundred years of public favour could 
not have brought to her share. And 
she liked him well—ah, yes—for 
though he was her senior by two 
decades, he was still young enough 
to have preserved faith in her sex. 

‘* Back, ma’am?’”’ stuttered the 
postboy. ‘Nay, ma’am. What’ld 
my good master say if he saw me be- 
fore to-morrow? Nay, ma’am—I’m 
a lad o’ my word. To the town you 
go, willy-nilly. And I know—I know 
—your la—your actress-ship would 
ne’er get a lad into trouble—’tis to be 
read in your pretty face.” 

“ Then forward,’? commanded the 
lady. ‘‘ My forgiveness may be won 
by your decent conduct. First fling 
that accursed bottle away—the smell 
of Hollands keeps from me all the 
fragrance of the canker-roses.” 

The postboy obeyed, but not until 
he had drained the last drop. “‘ Your 
servant, ma’am,” he said, with a 
clumsy bow. Then he lifted his 
newly plaited whip and stung the 
near horse, a corn-filled bay, so 
sharply on the‘flank that it reared 
on its hindlegs, terrifying its fellow, 
and almost overturning the inn- 
keeper’s new chaise. For the next 
few moments pandemonium reigned ; 
then La Belle Charnleigh saw her 
companion fall sideways to the bank. 
She shrieked loudly, not, however, 
more naturally than she shrieked 
‘when playing her favourite heroines ; 
but the sight of the joskin’s face— 
he was planted in a bed of nettles— 
reassuredfher as to}his life; then 
the horses flew madly along the road, 
the vehicle swaying like a boat on an 
angry sea. 


great difficulty ; 
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La Belle was not afraid ; she knew 
—she was absolutely certain—that no 
particular misfortune was about to 
happen. She kept her seat with 
her gloves split 
from tip of mid-finger to wrist. And 
so for three miles she travelled, at a 
speed greater than she had ever known. 
The track was well suited to runa- 
ways—it went the same way as the 
current, sloping pleasantly through 
an avenue of limes. But before the 
first acclivity was reached, a drove 
of heifers, tormented, perchance, with 
the gadfly, hurried from the contrary 
direction, and the lady, realising that 
here was imminent danger, caught the 
dragging reins, just in time to avoid 
catastrophe, and turned the af- 
frighted steeds into a green glade that 
opened to the left. There, before 
another half-mile, a wheel caught 
against the gnarled bole of a pollard 
oak; a sharp cracking of shafts 
followed, and then La Belle Charn- 
leigh found herself lying prone on abed 
of the softest grass, with the thud of 
departing hoofs lessening in her ears. 

Nowise hurt, she rose laughingly, 
found her jewel-case—the only one 
of her belongings she had brought 
in the chaise—then turned slowly 
round to discover in what direction 
she might most easily find shelter 
and assistance The place seemed 
part of a gentleman’s demesne; al- 
though there was a pleasing wildness, 
there were obvious signs that wood- 
men and gardeners were kept. And 
as she deliberated, a family of peafowl, 
—a grand seigneur with three wives— 
swept proudly across the open, and 
turned down a narrow path which Jed 
to a sunlit wall of crumbly red brick. 
She determined on this, and follow- 
ing the birds, soon passed through 
an open doorway into a little garden 
where knots of the brightest flowers 
grew in stone-marged beds, raised 
knee-high above the velvety grass. 
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In the background stood a house 
that was at least two hundred years 
old, a gabled place with more glass 
than wall in the frontispiece. La 
Belle Charnleigh moved towards it, 
then drew back, seeing a young man 
with hanging head saunter slowly 
in her direction. He did not perceive 
her, but passed ; even her slight for- 
ward movement did not attract his 
attention. She was just about to 
speak when she saw him met by a 
girl little younger than himself—a 
girl whom the actress, accustomed 
as she was to beauty, both natural 
and artificial, instantly knew as the 
loveliest creature she had ever seen 
in all her thirty years. 

But what a marred face, what sad, 
angry eyes, what pouting lips! Even 
her hair—it was unpowdered and very 
simply dressed; it was almost cow- 
slip coloured—seemed as if quivering 
with pretty temper. The pair met 
without sign or word, except, of 
course, that mistress’s head was tossed 
after they had passed. A less coura- 
geous woman than La Belle Charn- 
leigh would have kept her presence 
undiscovered until a more propitious 
moment; but she merely stepped 
on to the path, made a low curtsey— 
there was some irony in that curtsey— 
and said, ““ Madam !”’ 


The other started, shading her eyes . 


from the bright light. ** How now !”’ 
she cried. Then, seeing that a gentle- 
woman smiled upon her, she recovered 
her composure and curtsied in re- 
sponse. ‘‘ Oh, pardon me,”’ she said, 
more gently; ‘I was unaware that 
any visitor had honoured me.”’ 

“‘IT have merely come to entreat 
your compassion and your assistance 
ina foolish quandary,”’said the Charn- 
leigh. ‘‘ A drunken postboy did his 
utmost to break my neck, but for- 
tunately I find myself sans a scratch. 
The fellow I last saw sitting com- 
placently enough in a nettle-bed 
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on the highway. Then his horses 
(thinking belike that I wished to play 
Phaeton), brought me here, but most 
ungallantly left me in a glade.” 

The young lady, now that her sur- 
prise was over, declared that her 
visitor was most welcome, that the 
whole place was at her service, that 
they must indoors at once, so that she 
might rest and recover from her 
fatigue. 

“My husband, ”» she added, then 
stopped abruptly, to raise her voice 
after a longish pause. “TI will see, 
madam, that someone goes in search 
of your servant. By Gemini, the 
rogue should have no gentle whipping 
had I but to give the order! Indeed, 
it is a huge pleasure to see you; 
months and months have gone by 
since I had such a delight.” 

This was certainly intended for the 
ears of the young man, who now 
came forward reluctantly, and stood 
bowing in a fashion that even La Belle 
Charnleigh must needs acknowledge 
as courtly. 

“I. am entirely at the lady’s 
service, Harry,” he said. ‘**She has 
but to command——.”’ 

The wife made an impatient move- 
ment with her right hand. ‘“ Mr. 
Selwood, madam,”’ she said. Whereat 
the male creature, half angered, 
half amused, imitated her with a 
‘“‘ Lady Henrietta Selwood, madam.” 

“And I,” said La Belle Charn- 
leigh, with her ringing laugh, “‘ I am 
but a play actress, Charnleigh by 
name—a magpie dressed in peacock’s 


feathers!” 


But the name proved one to con- 
jure with, for a most wondrous light 
came into Lady Henrietta’s eyes. 
““La Belle Charnleigh!” she cried. 
“The Charnleigh--the rage of all 
town! Dear God! and I might 
have known that voice—that face— 
that air!” 

Without any more ado she took 
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the actress’s hands and swayed them 
to and fro, to and fro, just as chil- 
dren play. Then she fell back, with 
the, coquetry one beauty can display 
to another. “And yet,’’ she cried, 
“how dare I? It’s like the tale our 
parson told Sunday se’nnight about 
the wretch who_ laid impious hands 
upon the ark: J, poor, unhappy I, 
to touch with such freedom the one 
genius I revere!” 

At first La Belle Charnleigh ex- 

perienced some slight vexation, be- 
lieving this ecstasy affected; but 
the moment afterwards the eagerness 
of Lady Henrietta’s face showed that 
all was meant in sober earnest. 
“Why, child,’ she protested, “ you 
do me ridiculous honour. I’m but a 
woman like yourself—and sure, not 
half so lovely !”’ 
' Lady Henrietta lifted the actress’s 
right hand to her bosom; beneath 
the soft palm could be felt the furious 
panging of a heart. 

“You feel it?’ cried the wife. 
‘“* Dear, dear Charnleigh, I swear by 
all I hold of worth that it has never 
beaten so wildly for woman —or man 
—before. Come to the house, I en- 
treat you; there’s a chamber there 
where none dare enter now save my 
own woman.” She drew the other 
between the raised flower-plots. ** The 
gentleman calls himself my husband,”’ 
she said, shrugging her shoulders 
with audacious contempt. Mr. Sel- 
wood had withdrawn a few paces ; but 
this was most certainly meant to 
irritate him. 

‘But surely he is your husband,” 
the actress began, in a low voice. 

** Surely enough, if going to church 
made us man and wife,” replied her 
new friend. ‘“‘ But he’s no more to 
me than yonder tortoise—you see it, 
basking there in the sun? No more 
warmth of blood, quickness of mo- 
tion. Ah, Charnleigh, I have 
learned in this little twelvemonth 
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how men become December when 
they wed!” 

Mr. Selwood approached, in some 
confusion. “I beg you, madam, 
to understand that the quarrel’s not 
of my making,” he said. “I adore 
my wife, as all men must adore her ; 
but you yourself, being mistress of the 
art of expression, can see that she 1s 
wayward—that she is unkind——’”’ 

Lady Henrietta tugged La Belle 
Charnleigh’s hand so violently that 
she was compelled to pass on with- 
out reply. “‘ Mr. Selwood is so cau- 
tious,’ she heard, “so chary of an- 
swering my whims. And I’ve only 
had one great one since I was fool 
enough to let him marry me.” 

Selwood, with a face almost ludi- 
crously troubled, turned on his heel 
and went in the opposite direction. 
His wife conducted the actress to 
the house, and through a dim-lighted 
hall to the foot of the staircase, 
which was barred from the dogs with 
a tall gate of oak. This she opened ; 
they ascended and passed along the © 
gallery to the little parlour sacred to 
the mistress’s particular use. There 
my lady rang for her abigail, a com- 
fortable spinster with a plump bosom, 
and ordered her to bring food and 
wine. 

** You shall stay here as long as ever 
it pleases you,” she said. “I hold 
meeting one of your genius as the 
greatest honour that could befall me. 
It will be precious to have you for 
companion.”’ 

““IT thank you, madam, but I can- 
not stay. To-morrow night I play 
in Derby; after I have rested here 
awhile I must on with my journey. 
Your ladyship would do me great 
service if you sent a man to the 
nearest posting-house, with word for 
a fresh post-chaise and a temperate 
boy.” 

Lady Henrietta clapped her hands 
at a sudden pleasant thought. ‘‘ And 
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I'll go with you,” she cried. “Oh, 
lud, how exquisite ’twill be! You 
shall make a player of me; I vow 
you'll never be ashamed of your 
friend. ’Twas the very greatest wish 
of my childhood—it hath always been 
my wish.” i 

‘“And what of Mr. Selwood ? ” 
asked La Belle Charnleigh, smilingly. 
“Would he give his leave ? ” 

“IT shall not ask him,” responded 
the wife, sighing heavily. ‘“‘ Mr. Sel- 
wood cares nought for me—nought 
at all. He'll be glad to the heart if 
I go away. In short, he hates me 
like poison. He must do; wehaven’t 
spoken for three weary days. Now, 
dearest Charnleigh, say you'll let 
me go with you.” She sank on her 
knees, uplifting a face flushed and 
pleading ; she laid her clasped hands 
in Charnleigh’s lap. The actress de- 
liberated for some moments in dis- 
may; she came of a race notorious 
for generous kindness—to refuse pro- 
tection to the veriest knave was ever 
a trouble to her tender heart. 

‘* But, madam,” she said at last, 
‘ you don’t realise for a moment what 
the player’s life is. I, too, once saw 
only the glamour; it was not until 
I became an actress myself that I was 
aware of the tawdry flimsiness.”’ 

‘“Oh, tell me nothing of that, 
Charnleigh !” cried the other. ‘“ You 
may see these things; but I know 
well that your genius makes you for- 
get’em. AndI promise you mine ‘Id 
dothesame. For though you mayn’t 
know it, I have a goodly share of the 
player’s art.” 

““That may be,” said La Belle 
Charnleigh, “ but I dare swear that 
your ladyship ‘Id soon rue it if she 
left this sweet place for a building 
that reeks of sawdust, of orange girls, 
of tobacco-and-gin-tainted fellows. 
Ah, no, I’ll surely be no party to such 
madness.”’ 

Lady Henrietta caught her wrists 
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firmly, almost fiercely. ‘“‘ You will, 
madam,” she said, “or else I’ll beg 
the protection of the first strolling 
vagabond who passes by to the booth 
of:some village wakes. With you I 
might go in fair repute ; if you refuse 
me, my good name, such as ’tis, will 
be lost for ever.” 

‘Should you once cross the boards,”’ 
said the actress, “‘ were it on a trestled 
platform for rustics to gape at, or 
before the ton at Drury Lane, your 
repute’s a thing of nought. And 
there was never yet a lady of your 
quality 

‘**Pish! Charnleigh!”’ cried the 
wife, “you talk like some ancient 
grandam! But I’ve ever known that 
those who achieved great success 
are the bitterest dissuaders of inex- 
perienced jtalent!’’ She pressed 
closer. ‘‘ Ah, forgive me, madam, 
my tongue trips too quickly—you’ve 
too big a soul for jealousy.‘: Only 
hear why I wish to go; only, hear ; 
and I know you’ll help me.” ° 

‘“T am ready,’’ said Charnleigh ; 
“but if youll pardon me, I[’ll 
first take a little food—a little wine. 
You have been so good as to offer 
me refreshment. Do you remember 
the fable of the Owl and the Nightin- 
gale ?{-.I want you to eat, not to 
listen: to, says the Owl.” 

Lady Henrietta winced at this 
sudden turn, called herself the most 
inhospitable creature in the world, 
poured wine into Charnleigh’s glass, 
cut from,the cold sirloin a slice, large 
in truth, but dainty and thin as a 
wafer, and whilst her guest sat 
eating with a complacency that 
angered the hot-tempered girl, she 
told her a long and—to the listener— 
ludicrous rigmarole of the quarrel 
that was breeding such dire mischief 
between man and wife. 

“IT must e’en out with it} forth- 
right,” began she. ‘“ Now that I 
have one to whom I can tell it, sure 
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my mouth’s chokeful of hot pepper. 
In short—in short, Charnleigh ”’ (her 
bosom rose and fell in tumult), “‘ Mr. 
Selwood loves his land more—a thou- 
sand times more—than he loves his 
wife.” 

La Belle Charnleigh nodded sym- 
pathetically. “‘ Many husbands are 
given to that,’ she said. “ Yours 
is but, I fear, the common lot of 
wives ! ”’ 

“Ay, but Pll not endure it! He 
should ha’ done what I asked—never 
until he refused had a single breath 
of discord come between us. - I found 
that I’d been living in a pagoda of 
cards—all my happiness ,tumbled 
down at his first ‘no.’ ”’ 

‘* Since you profess a liking for me,” 
said La Belle Charnleigh, after a 
good draught of wine, “surely you 
may tell me the why and wherefore 
of his denial ? ” 

‘““My cousin of Belford—she mar- 
ried his Grace seven years ago— 
wrote that her husband had given 
her a pearl the size of a wren’s egg— 
a round pearl—a wonderful pearl— 
all the colours of the rainbow in’t. 
And something—I know not what— 
bade me ask my—ask Mr. Selwood 
for another, larger even than my 
cousin’s. The first—the first gift 
I'd ever begged.” 

‘““ Mr. Selwood gave you nothing of 
his own accord?” said La Belle 
Charnleigh. ‘“‘I am surprised; I 
had thought the gentleman of a 
generous countenance.” 

‘Ta!’ exclaimed Lady Henrietta, 
somewhat piqued. “ You jump too 
sharply at conclusions. For a poor 
man, Mr. Selwood could be generous 
as a royal prince. He gave me 
everything he thought ‘ld please me, 
without my asking; but now, when 
I do ask—for the first thing, mind 
you—he frowns and shakes his head.” 

‘“‘ Ungracious and intolerable man !”’ 
said La Belle Charnleigh. ‘“ And 
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you but lately married, and with a 
dowry, too!” 

““ Not one penny,’’replied the wife. 
“IT would have Mr. Selwood—in 
short, I ran from home with him. 
We knew the penalty—my father 
had threatened me. I[ had even 
no jewels—only the clothes upon 
my back. What I wear now was 
fashioned by the village spinster 
from one his mother left. A beau- 
tiful stuff to be sure—rich silk” 
(she fingered a pleat of the skirt) 
“from the looms of Spitalfields. I 
doubt, though, whether phzll1mot suits 
me — the colour’s too autumnal. 
Your opinion, my dearest Charn- 
leigh ? ”’ 

‘*T assure your ladyship that no 
colour could be more fitting. To 
my mind, you seem like a flower in 
spring—a rare beautiful flower, just 
escaping from its brown sheath.” 

The wayward girl clapped hands. 
‘“*T love you more for saying it,’”’ she 
murmured. ‘“‘ Noman—not even Mr. 
Selwood—spoke so prettily.” 

“But about the pearl?” inter- 
rupted Charnleigh. ‘“ Why would not 
Mr. Selwood buy a pearl as fine as 
her Grace of Belford’s ?” 

‘* Because and because—a thousand 
becauses! To get me such an one 
he’ld have to sell his best meadows, 
or else go a-borrowing. And he 
swore—Heaven, you should have 
heard him swear !—that when—that 
if he ever fathered a son, the lad 
should not blame him for wasting 
his little patrimony. Such rank folly. 
Am I not better to him than ten sons, 
as the Bible says ? ” 

La Belle Charnleigh nodded very 
pleasantly. ‘His offence is un— 
pardonable,” she said, lowering her 
gaze so that she might not see the 
wife’s disapproval. “‘ After what you 
have told me, believe that I’m heart 
and soul yours. I shall be most 
happy to play duenna, most happy 
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“*T BEG YOU, MADAM, TO UNDERSTAND THAT THE QUARREL'S NOT OF MY MAKING,’ 
” 


HE SAI 


to further in every way your advance- 
ment upon the stage. 

Lady Henrietta did not display 
an excess of gratitude. She rose, 
hummed a brief air, walked list- 
lessly about the room. ‘“ Perhaps,”’ 
she said at last, “‘ my dearest Charn- 
leigh would care to hear me speak 
some lines of Belvidera’s part. She’s 
my favourite heroine. Mr. Otway 
himself was a close friend of my 
father in youth.” 

“TI shall be most happy,” said the 
actress. ‘‘ Pray be so good—I am 
all yours,”’ 


Dz. 


So, in a moment the English wife 
gave place to the Venetian. A vision 
of eager and yet languorous beauty 
moved to the window-recess; the 
attitude one of fainting with still 
strange wifely passion. 


*“ If love be treasure, we'll be won- 
drous rich: 
I have so much, my heart will 
surely. break with’t ; 
Vows can’t express it: 
would declare 
How great’s my joy, [’m dumb 
with the big thought ; 


when I 
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Oh, lead me to some desert wide 
and wild, 

Barren as our misfortunes, where 
my soul 

May have its vent; where I may 
tell aloud 

To the high Heavens, and every 
listening planet, 

With what a boundless stock my 
bosom’s fraught ; 

Where I may throw my eager arms 

_ around thee, 

Give loose to love, with kisses 
kindling joy, 

And let off all the fire that’s in my 
heart.” 


She ceased, to find La Belle Charn- 
leigh as pale as death, save for red 
circles round her luminous eyes. 

““God!”’ cried the actress. ‘“‘ You 
spoke of my genius! From this 
moment I shall forget my genius— 
mine is not genius. Ay, you are lost 
here—the whole world will be at your 
feet. JI am ready; nothing will give 
me greater joy than to help you to 
the stage!” 

For Lady Henrietta’s playing had 
been marvellous, fresh, ravishing 
asanAprilday. It bewildered Charn- 
leigh, it overcame her, it almost 
frightened. She had not divined that 
such sparkling tenderness could ever 
infuse a human voice. A_ lesser 
woman would have been jealous ; 
but she loved her art too well, and 
had no taint of envy. 

“Tam your most humble servant,”’ 
she said. ‘Command me in every- 
thing. I beg—I entreat you to come 
with me. You are absolutely wasted 
here with a husband such as Mr. 
Selwood ! ” 

As she spoke, the waiting-woman 
came with word that another post- 
chaise would arrive in two hours. 
Once more her ladyship entreated 
her guest to stay overnight; but, 
finding her obdurate, declared some- 
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what listlessly that she must leave 
her for a while, to supervise the 
packing of such few garments as 
she possessed. 

“* And you must be vastly fatigued, 
my dearest Charnleigh,” she said. 
“Pray rest here in comfort. I shall 
see you again when the thing comes 
to take us away.” 

But Charnleigh could not rest. 
She walked to and fro, and at last 
stood looking from the window to 
the garden, where she saw the young 
husband sitting on a stone bench, 
dejectedly gazing at nothing. He 
was handsome ; she liked the frank- 
ness of his face; she realised the 
wholesomeness of his nature. She 
would have given the world to hear 
him laugh. 

After a while she opened her jewel- 
case and looked affectionately upon 
its contents, all of which she had 
purchased out of her own earnings. 
There was one thing she particularly 
prized—a pendant that had been 
coveted by every fashionable woman 
in town. This was lifted out and 
dangled childishly in the light. Then, 
seeing a writing table near by, she 
took a quill, and wrote :— 

“It rarely takes long for me to de- 
cide, and although I have the greatest 
admiration of your genius, allowing 
that you’re the phoenix, that you’ld 
win an histrionic fame greater than 
any other woman has ever won, I 
(forgive me) can have no part in 
what you wish. I ask you to under- 
stand that I should be rarely proud ; 
but—and you’re the first to know 
of it—I believe in the sanctity of 
wedlock. I have promised to marry 
my lord of Scudamore before another 
month’s out. What influence he has 
shall be used to procure Mr. Selwood 
some Office, if so be he’ld care for such. 

‘* And here’s a pearl, your lady- 
ship, which I’ve heard is finer than 
her Grace of Belford’s. ’*Tis honestly 
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gotten, so you need have 
no scruple about accepting 
it. But stay—after all—I 
only give it to you in 
charge for your eldest 
daughter, to be presented to 
her when she is grown up. 
‘Lud!’ I hear you say, ‘I 
have no daughter!’.*Ay, 
but, my lady, the gods -will 
send you both sons and 
daughters, and may they 
be as gifted, as true, as Ve ps — 9p , 
good to look upon as their YW iii i). Or “WY 
parents. So you~ will WNW TIN? el’ | Zi 
honour me greatly by ac- We™ 7A); Lo \N ey 
cepting it as a token of my 
admiration, and of my desire 
for a lifelong friendship.” 

An hour afterwards, the 
post-chaise being come, she 
went down to the hall. 
Lady Henrietta ran to meet 
her there; somewhat to 
Charnleigh’s surprise she had 
not changed her phtllmot 
gown, and not even as much 
as a kerchief was on her 
head. There was something 
whimsically shame - faced 
about her beauty just then. 

‘“Ah, my dearest Charn- 
leigh, I cannot go,” she 
whispered. “I love my 
husband far too well.” 

Mr. Selwood, who came 
from the library near by, 


overheard the last words. a ae asl 

He spoke incoherently ; but a 
Charnleigh’s heart leaped at | 
the sight of his glowing face. 

She kissed his wife quickly, / 
gave her the folded paper, |/ os Wj 
and then permitted him to |) Z ; 
lead her to the terrace. aad os ire 


Once, as she drovethrough 
the wood, she fell a-laughing. 
“I might havekept my pearl,’’shesaid; “and yet I’m quite content. Oh, 
after along pause, sighed and added, what a strange matter is this love!” 


“SHE PERMITTED HIM TO LEAD HER TO THE TERRACE,’ 


“HE STRUCK WITH HIS BAYONET AT SOMETHING THAT WRITHED AND STRUGGLED ABOVE HIM.” 


A LEADER OF MEN 


By M. LUCKE CHALLIS 


Illustrated by Harington Bird 


N hot blood heroism is easy of attainment. Something is said or done 
at the right moment that directs the semi-insane strength of purpose 
into the line of least resistance and victory. There have been times, 
however, when men have been lacking, both leaders and led, because 

of the absence of the power that transforms the unfinished metal of 
human will into the fine steel of successful achievement, and they have 
died, victims of the want of a strange and subtle quality, and the uncer- 
tainty of impulse. 

Jim Trefusis often asked himself a burning question, since his experience 
of two or three campaigns, in which he had seen things happen that it 
was not well to speak of, for men had been so mysteriously mistaken, in 
spite of their personal bravery. 
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“Why,” he wondered, “did one 
man ride on to parade and instanta- 
neously feel the ‘will’ of the troops 
was his, to sway and direct as he 
might see fit, while another, gallant 
to a fault, failed in this occult 
sense ? ”’ 

Many a time had Trefusis smoked 
and pondered the answer to this 
riddle, but never seemed any the 
nearer to it. 

One afternoon, in a frontier camp, 
during the progress of the revolt of a 
turbulent hill-tribe, he was thinking 
hard on much the same lines. 

The small British force was divided 
into two columns, and_ Trefusis’ 
Colonel, instead of following the 
example set by the first column (with 
which he was in communication) of 
fighting the enemy wherever he found 
them, and then following up his 
victory by a vigorous pursuit, was 
growing more and more distractingly 
cautious. Most of his officers were 
young, promoted on the field, for 
casualties had been many, and they 
chafed furiously at the development 
of these abhorred tactics. 

Trefusis, the senior captain, was a 
good deal of a philosopher. He 
devoted himself to looking after his 
company and keeping it thoroughly 
up to the mark, but several of 
the subalterns seemed to lose heart 
and interest. Of the two majors, 
Martin was a brilliant soldier, while the 
other was a mere echo of his Colonel. 

When the regiment was_ sub- 
divided, Trefusis found himself left in 
the rear with the two latter officers, 
while Major Martin had been sent on 
ahead to execute a difficult flank 
movement with about half the avail- 
able troops under his command. He 
possessed the quality which Jim 
recognised, and knew the value of 
so thoroughly. 

With Martin had gone the pick of 
the subalterns, and Trefusis was 
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worrying himself over the prospect 
of his ‘‘part of the show.” The 
adjutant was his sole anchor to any- 
thing like a hope of better things than 
he feared were possible. One after- 
noon, as he lay smoking in his tent, 
an idea suddenly clove through the 
mists of sleep beginning to envelope 
him. 

With a hasty movement he scram- 
bled to his feet. Then he went out into 
the open air. 

The tiny eighty-pound shelter 
seemed too small to contain the 
thought that might mean strength 
as adamant as the rocks of the defile 
to be forced to-morrow. 

“Pll let ’em have it to-night,’ he 
said to himself. “* They like me 
pretty well, and I believe I’ve got a 
key that will unlock their not alto- 
gether rusty brains.” 

Ping! Phwit! Someone, from the 
range of hills a mile away, had sniped 
into the camp. 

He looked at the splash of lead 
starring a boulder not three yards 
from where he stood; the sentry, 
coming up on his beat towards him, 
also gazed at it with commendable in- 
difference. Trefusis saw the quick 
tremor that made the man’s khaki 
coat feel loose one moment, and then 
uncomfortably tight, though out- 
wardly Private Brown was admirably 
cool. 

The eyes of the two met. In the 
officer’s was a keen appreciation of 
the rigid discipline that rendered the 
little green-grey ones as steady as 
his own. 

Curiously they both remembered a 
scene at which they had been present 
not a year ago, when they had wit- 
nessed the military execution of 
Brown’s whilom chum. 

“‘ A bit jumpy, but better than being 
hung for cutting a man to pieces with 
a belt buckle, without the excuse of a 
drunk, Brown,”’ Trefusis said. 
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He had perhaps saved the life of the 
man to whom he spoke, by his insight 
into the sullen melancholy that held 
him captive after Mulligan’s death. 

Brown could not understand—as, 
indeed, could but few others—the 
apparently sudden transformation of 
the careless Irish soldier into the 
savage who had, after what seemed 
more or less idle chaff, unbuckled his 
belt, and left the man who bearded 
him in his wrath, lying dead in the 
camel-thorn jungle. Trefusis had met 
the living men of the trio, who 
had sauntered out with their dogs two 
hours before, coming back into bar- 
racks, the one dazed and livid with 
horror, the other callous and silent, 
caressing a shivering pet monkey. 
No one ever learnt the meaning of the 
tragedy. Brown was ignorant of it, 
and Mulligan died mute, leaving his 
chum to wander about alone in a 
sullen reserve, that Trefusis saw must 
be broken up, or worse might follow. 
He took to going out after peacock, 
and various other birds, and a screen 
of their skins standing in a London 
drawing-room might have been called 
‘‘ The Salvation of Private Brown,’’ 
had the history of its preservation and 
construction been known to its pos- 
sessors. 

Jim taught his man to cure and 
prepare the gorgeous plumages, and 
between them they shot and set up the 
great three-fold screen. Then it was 
photographed, the two men standing 
beside it with their rifles and dogs, 
before being dispatched to England. 
A copy of this photograph, framed, 
was Brown’s choicest possession, and 
if ever the old dazed sense of bewilder- 
ment and revolt seized upon him, he 
would get it down and study it, pick- 
ing out the various birds and going 
over the stories of “’ow me and the 
Cap’in got that beggar.” 

Trefusis dropped a hint to one or 
two of the steadiest men in B Com- 
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pany’s room, and there was generallv 
someone to listen and ask questions 
and admire until Brown was his 
normal cheery self again. 

It may seem unnecessarily brutal 
that Trefusis should have recalled the 
incident of young Wood’s murder, but 
he had a purpose init. He wanted to 
break Brown of the last remnant of 
his nervous horror; and to let him 
shrink from all mention of Mulligan, 
and subside into savage melancholy, 
was the worst possible way to cure 
him. For someone had told him in the 
morning that Brown was in for one of 
his black fits, and he spoke at the 
prompting of a sudden impulse. 

*‘Nothing’s worth fretting over, 
Brown,” he said, kicking the boulder 
the bullet had struck, and looking 
from it to the frowning ridges across 
the narrow valley. 

‘*No, sir!’? Brown answered 
promptly, as he passed on; but he 
had the wit to discern in his Captain’s 
curt words his knowledge and ap- 
proval of his own controlled spasm 
of fear. 

As Trefusis moved away, thinking 
hard, and puffing his old black pipe, 
Brown, with a stiffer squaring of, his 
shoulders, marched up and down, 
carrying his head with a more decided 
swagger under its battered helmet, 
and a queer, warm affection in his 
heart for the man who was, as he 
phrased it, ‘“‘a little bit of all 
right,” giving him pleasurable thrills. 

There was to be a sing-song allowed 
that night, and in a sheltered corner, 
out of reach of stray shots, some hours 
later in the moonlight, that the 
drying up of the rains made so 
misty and uncertain, the men of 
B and C Companies, each with his 
rifle between his knees, were wailing, 
more or less melodiously, through the 
chorus to an interminable song of the 
domestic affections. Various mis- 
cellaneous instruments provided a 
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scratch accompaniment, and _ the 
united sounds travelled weirdly, in 
broken fashion, to where an unsus- 
pected knot of tribesmen had wormed 
their way through the rocks until they 
were almost within easy gunshot. 
Crouched on their heels, down wind, 
they were waiting for their scout to 
give them the signal to ad- 
vance. The shapeless grey 
bundles peered curiously 
through the night, with fierce 
hawks’ eyes, towards the faint 
sounds, spec- 
ulating scorn- 
fully on the 
nature of the 
warriors who 
produced 
such hideous 
cacophony on 
the eve of 
what should 
be a decisive 
fight. 
“Maybe Se 
they propi-/”. 
tiate their! “NIM 
gods__ thus,” At 
said one in a \! 


guttural whis- \t 
per. \ 
‘Then be \\ 


they a feeble Uh 
folk, they and \ 
their worship- NX\ 7 
pers, for they co A 


wail like unto 
jackals or wo- 
men,” another 
said disdain- 
fully. 

As they listened, the doleful tenor 
of Private Brown stole through the 
heavy shadows, for he was mourning 
his way through a ballad of love and 
woe. 

““Not so! The infidels do often 
thus, yet nevertheless they be men,” a 
deserter from a native regiment said. 


“HE LOOKED AT THE SPLASH OF LEAD STARRING A BOULDER.” 
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with an odd pride in his superior 
knowledge of the inwardness of the 
British character. 

“Then they be not of those who 
blanch and run, as at Tillai,”’ one in- 
terrupted scornfully. 

‘* Hearken thou!” 

The men below had broken into 
“God Save the Queen,”’ as 
their officers came to look 
on the proceedings. One of 
them was of Royal blood, 
and had but just arrived. 
The rough 
subdued 
voices rang in 
in harmony 
against the 
rocks, and 
those _listen- 
ing caught the 
difference in 
the sound and 
feeling. The 
deserter re- 
cognized it 
p>» — and said :— 

“That 1s 
no woman’s 
wail; it tells 
of war and 
defiance.”’ 

“Yet is it 
of their great 
Ranithat 

ip pp eM, they sing, the 
\ yr ff Wipe hymn of the 

. yh gy infidels which 

es ee, ever begineth 

gee and endeth 
his tama- 
shas,’’ Ahmed 
Khan explained, with satisfaction in 
his nearness to the Ruler, whose 
allegiance he had forsaken at the 
bidding of a woman, who held him in 
the hollow of her dusky hands, send- 
ing him forth to fight against those 
whose salt he had eaten. 

The singing ceased, and broken 
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sentences from time to time reached 
the ambush. The tribesmen rose to 
move forward. The voices ceased, 
and they sank down again a few paces 
further on, patiently awaiting the 
auspicious moment. One of their 
number slipped away to reconnoitre, 
and just as he did so the senior 
officers turned back to camp, with 
orders that in half an hour everyone 
else should follow. 

Trefusis remained in charge, and 
the hillmen heard his voice raised in 
authoritative speech. 

‘* That be one who can command,”’ 
a tribesman said, his keen ear detect- 
ing the qualities of strength of deci- 
sion in the curt sentences. 

Brown had come forward with a 
request, prefaced in the usual way: 
‘* Beg y’r pardon, Sir, would you tel 
us ‘ow ’Ercles made ‘is name ? ”’ 

Trefusis felt lost without his 
beloved pipe. No one was smoking, 
because the only available “ concert 
room ”’ was so placed that the wind 
carried from it towards the suspected 
quarter, although it was not con- 
sidered possible that even a goat 
could find footing and approach from 
that side; but it was an odd piece 
of precaution to forbid the use of 
tobacco while allowing the men to 
sing. 
With the hope that he might get 
some good out of this unexpected 
opening, he began by asking why 
they wanted to know. Brown said, 
somewhat shamefacedly: ‘“‘ Some of 
them thought he was a ancient 
Roman, and some thought he was 
a British Grenadier.” 

Trefusis, controlling a laugh, good- 
humouredly gave them a brief account 
of the Greek hero. After a rough 
outline, he said, wondering whether 
he would succeed in driving his idea 
home to them : 

“It wasn’t only his enormous 
strength that pulled him through, it 
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was gtit. He hung on until he had 
tired out the other chap. He did 
what every man can do when he is 
fighting. He remembered that it’s 
the last five minutes that counts. 

““T mean, the men you may be 
fighting to-morrow will be just as 
winded as you are, and if you, B and 
C Companies, remember this, and 
hammer them for another five 
minutes, they'll believe you are 
fresher than they are, and they’ll 
cave in. If each of you backs up the 
man next you we shall lick the Tillai 
men to-morrow in style. Tire them 
out, that’s the secret ; and Hercules 
was wily enough to know it. Now, 
fall in!” 

A tearing, ripping sound, and the 
klip, kip, klip of bullets. Four men 
staggered and fell into contorted 
heaps. 

Trefusis felt a stab through his left 
shoulder, but a grim sense of amuse- 
ment made him turn an involuntary 
sound of pain into an excited laugh. 

Here was an object lesson with a 
vengeance. 

““ Steady, my lads, you are double 
their number.” 

His hearing seemed abnormally 
acute. He was conscious of the 
sound of feet slipping on broken 
ground, the creaking of leather and 
the fierce breathing of determined 
men. 

Then he gave the order to fire. 

The echo of the Pathan attack had 
scarcely died away before the sharp 
“rip” of the English volley fol- 
lowed it. 

Trefusis, trying to see its effect, 
went forward, but could distinguish 
only dim outlines that were unlike 
those of the surrounding rocks. They 
had accounted for some of the tribes- 
men. Twice the Daleshire fired 
steadily, the second time the an- 
swering fire was slack, but Jim gave . 
them another two volleys before he 
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retreated, firing as he went, until the 
low ridge of the camp was gained. 
That was buzzing like a disturbed 
hive, and reinforcements were doub- 
ling out in the direction of the 
shots. Taking about twenty men, he 
turned back to recover those who had 
fallen. The few dead were collected 
and carried back, and Trefusis was 
just picking up his party when 
Brown, who was close behind him, 
sang out: «| 

“Duck, sir! ”’ 

Before he could follow this advice 
he felt himself hurled over by some- 
thing heavy with a most appalling 
smell of humanity and foul shesp- 
skin. He was conscious of Brown’s 
vigorous language as he struck 
with his bayonet at something that 
writhed and struggled above him. 
There was a choking gasp, more than 
once repeated, a thing tore past him 
as he struggled to rise—a furious 
human soul, forced out of its earthly 
tenement—then he fainted. 

When he awoke some hours later it 
was light, and he became aware of 
Brown sitting cross-legged in the door 
of his tent patiently burnishing a 
sword. Half dazed, and having 
completely forgotten the past night’s 
occurrence, he called out testily— 

“What the deuce——”’ 

‘* Beg pardon, sir! You wasn’t to 
talk—doctor’s orders, sir.” 

Brown sprang to attention. 

Trefusis half sat up, felt very giddy, 
and lay back again angrily. Staring 
at the circumscribed view of dusty 
ground and bare hillside through the 
tent flaps, with a head that seemed 
more or less useless, he tried to pull 
himself together and piece the hazy 
fragments of recollection into a co- 
herent whole. 

Brown had disappeared, but pre- 
sently he came back with something 
in a basin that Trefusis declined. 

‘* Doctor’s orders, sir,’’ said Brown 
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stolidly ; and Jim finally drank it 
and felt better. 

*‘'Where’s my man ?”’ he asked a 
few moments later. 

“Wounded, sir, rather bad, in ’is 
shoulder, same as you, sir.” 

He put up his hand in a dazed 
way and touched his bandages. Frown- 
ing, he tried to remember, but in the 
effort fell asleep again, and Brown 
burnished away, with an occasional 
glance at his idol, longing for a pipe, 
and suppressing a tendency to whistle. 

When Trefusis awoke late in the 
evening Brown was still to the fore, 
and his first movement brought the 
man to his side. Jim scowled, and 
Brown felt unhappy. ‘“‘ The Captain 
must be bad or he wouldn’t look so 
savage !’’ he thought. 

** ‘Will you tell me what the mean- 
ing of this is?” Trefusis asked 
laboriously ; his head was whizzing 
like an electric fan, and his ideas like- 
wise. 

The query worried Brown more than 
if he had been treated to strong lan- 
guage. “Surely the Capt’n was in a 
bad way.” In a real fright he ven- 
tured to adjust a bandage, and in 
doing so, managed to discover whether 
the wounded man was “very ’ot, 
for, if ’e is, ’e’s downright off ’is 
’ead.”’ 

But the Captain was cool enough. 

“" Please, sir,’”’ Brown said at last, 
in desperation, as the frown continued, 
‘* p’raps you don’t quite call to mind, 
sir, we ’ad a bit of an ambush last 
night, and you was hit first off, and 
then a blanked Pathan, begging your 
pardon, sir, chucked ’isself off a rock 
atop of you, and you got a nasty 
knock—regular silly you was. That’s 
all, sir.” 

He said it very slowly and distinctly 
as if talking to someone both deaf and 
stupid, and he was positively pink 
with pride, through his sunburn when 
at last a look of comprehension 
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dawned on his Captain’s worried 
countenance. 

‘* We beat ’em off beautiful, sir ; 
eleven of ’em dead, and four of ours. 
Six wounded, includin’ you, sir. The 
Pathans lost a goodish many wounded, 
and p’raps some more dead, but we 
only found eleven, and one was the 
beggar as nearly did for you, sir. 
No, sir, no fightin’ to-day, only a 
reconnaysence in force. Burton’s in 
hospital, sir, so I’m told off in ’is 
place.” 

a * * * 

Trefusis was furious ! He was to be 
left behind, as he was still feverish at 
night. The Pathans had gathered in 
their strength, andTrefusis, distrustful 
of the wisdom of his chief in waiting, 
instead of going in at them at once, 
had listened eagerly to Zuffir Khan’s 
account of the scouts’ reports, as they 
came in day by day. Brown, too, 
had done his best to collect all the in- 
formation his imperfect knowledge of 
the vernacular allowed; but he did 
not tell his Captain, amongst other 
things he had learnt, that, owing to 
the inaction and “‘ constant sniping ”’ 
the spirits and endurance of the men 
were wearing down to the thinness of 
a hair. Brown did not disclose this, 
but Trefusis guessed it, and hesitated 
to speak of it in his turn. A curious 
nervous tension and fear of disaster 
began to fasten upon him, and he 
took to raving at night in a more or 
less subdued fashion, as his tempera- 
ture went up. Brown listened, and 
grew distraught, for he loved Trefusis 
in his queer way, as only men can care 
for those whom they look up to and 
hold in awe. 

One night, when Brown’s invention 
had given out, and he was wondering 
how he could possibly pacify the de- 
lirious man who gazed at him with 
such angry persistence, the doctor 
marched into the tent. 

‘You'll be cut up to a man,” 
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Jim was raving, “‘and serve you 
right ; but it’s an infernal shame my 
company should suffer for your idiocy 
No men can stand this coddling and 
fussing, and strain. Oh, Lord!” and 
his fevered head rolled from side to 
side on a tumbled pillow. 

The doctor said nothing. Another 
volley of furious invective from Tre- 
fusis, and a whispered, “‘ ’E’s like this 
every night, sir,” from Brown, sent 
the doctor away, after he had given 
his patient a dose which presently 
reduced him to quietude. 

Late as it was the Colonel was 
awake, and with the adjutant was 
discussing the advisability of a council 
of war. The Colonel was saying : 

“* The men’s nerves are so shaken 
by losses that we cannot ask too 
much of them. In that surprise the 
other night they got off very satis- 
factorily on the whole, and made a 
good bag on the other side.”’ 

‘““ They had a man at their head,”’ 
thought the adjutant. “If you’d 
taken them on next day, they’d have 
fought like wolves,” he said aloud. 

‘* But I did not think it advisable 
to march into a position that would 
entail a frontal attack. They needed 
time to steady their nerves,’’ the 
Colonel continued, ‘“‘I have made 
up my mind that we must get 
round the enemy’s flank—take him 
in rear—get him between the upper 
and the nether millstones and grind 
him exceeding small.” 

The Chief had shadowy recollec- 
tions of a certain verse about the 
‘““mills of God,” and may have 
imagined himself a_ representative 
of the Deity. He belonged to a 
Simla clique who were dignified by 
the name of “ Tin Gods on Wheels.”’ 
When he dtd move he would do so 
swiftly, and the result would be 
annihilation. He could not know 
that Jenkins—who, though plain and 
uninteresting outwardly, and not 
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a member of the clique, was gifted 
with considerable powers of intui- 
tion—had followed his train of ideas, 
and was indulging in gloomy fore- 
bodings. He was thinking it not at 
all uncertain on which side the 
threatened annihilation would fall. 
_#*I think, sir,” he said uneasily, 
* that a flanking movement in these 
hills has been proved to be almost im- 
possible. There is no survey to guide 
us beyond Daur, and we must descend 
three thousand feet into a succession 
of narrowravines, and then must climb 
the side of a flat wall, into unknown 
country. We do know, thanks to 
Trefusis, what is ahead of us, and that 
we have support if we fight to our 
front. We shall have the highest 
ground, which is a considerable ad- 
vantage. The longer we wait, the 
more of the enemy we shall have to 
engage ; my advice is, attack them 
at once. Martin and Buchanan are 
wild to begin; they hold splendid 
positions, and their men are chafing 
at the delay.” 

“I think you forget,” said the 
Colonel pompously, “that I should 
call in the officers you mention, to 
confer with them before taking action. 
Besides, the public and the Press at 
home have to be considered, and we 
cannot have heavy casualty lists. We 
live in the days of telegraphs.” 

The adjutant’s thin face hardened 
into a sneer, which he hid by stooping 
to settle a fold of his puttie. 

“Cut the wires! Our only corre- 
spondent is a sensible chap, and, in 
any case, I can manage him; he’s 
half a Tommy himself. Fight first, 
and wire afterwards, when we’ve 
cleared the ground. Believe me, sir, 
everyone——”’ 

At this point the doctor entered 
with scant ceremony. 

The C.O. glanced up fussily, expect- 
ing to hear of some fresh casualties. 

‘“‘T’ve come, sir, to tell you what 
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effect this waiting and being sniped is 
having on the men. One of your 
best officers, Trefusis, is delirious on 
the subject ; keen to get the fighting 
over, and save the nerves of his com- 
pany from the effects of this target 
practice.” 

Dr. Herepath was a well-known 
Harley Street man, who had come out 
with special leave to study the ques- 
tion of gunshot wounds and Indian 
fevers. He wasablunt man,and, when 
he spoke, did so irrespective of digni- 
taries. The Colonel frowned, but 
listened. He did not like plain speak- 
ing, and he hated being hustled, 
but still he listened; for Aylwdrd 
Herepath was an authority in his 
way, and not a man to be overawed. 

While he wes speaking the doctor’s 
trained eye noted the same signs of 
overstrain in the large heavy figure at 
the rough camp table, that he had 
seen in the rank and file. Colonel 
Dean’s heavy under-lip hung even 
looser than usual, and the watery 
blue eyes in the red face were not 
steady. Originally a good soldier, 
years and flesh had begun to tell, and 
the man was not the perfectly ad- 
justed sensitive instrument he should 
have been, to hold command of a force 
detailed to clear a determined and 
fanatical enemy out of a difficult 
country. 

The Colonel felt, though he would 
not acknowledge it, that weariness of 
body and soul which comes to a man 
after a certain age, and the doctor 
saw the signs of it heavily on him 
that night. 

“Tf you call in Martin and 
Buchanan, sir, you will lose time, and 
it is certain your losses will be heavier, 
the longer you wait. Men won’t stand 
more than a certain amount of strain 
without going to pieces, and it’s 
scarcely fair to ask them to do so,” 
the adjutant said eagerly. 

The C.O. fidgeted uneasily. The 
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idea of an instant move was abhorrent 
to him. But the capable young brain 
and hot blood of the sound man 
finally carried the day. The adjutant 
went away well pleased, while deeply 
regretting Trefusis’ inability to help. 
He worked hard all night, and the 
orders were out before daylight. The 
whole force were to move at once, 
and fight the enemy when and where- 
ever they met them. Gallopers car- 
ried the orders to the advanced posts 
before the daylight, and at dawn, 
Trefusis, waking, heard the clank of 
the gun-gear as the screw batteries 
moved off, the scramble and tramp 
of'feet past his tent, and the subdued 
remarks of men intent on business. 
Brown had been relieved and had 
marched with B Company an hour 
ago, and an orderly was stolidly 
setting things in order, now and then 
stopping to listen and look through 
the door of the tent at the rapidly 
emptying camp. 

Trefusis was unusually quiet for the 
first two or three hours. He accepted 
placidly all that was done for him, 
and the doctor left for the front, con- 
vinced he would sleep the better part 
of the day, and that there would be 
no return of the delirium. As the 
camp grew drowsy, the orderly went 
out to find the young doctor left 
in charge with a request that he, 
too, be put on the sick list. He did 
not come back again, and Tre- 
fusis, after lying with his eyes shut, 
and an impression that a large sta- 
tionary engine was working outside 
his tent, not realising that the de- 
lusion was due to his own mounting 
temperature, suddenly sat up in bed. 
Then very deliberately, and with a 
good deal of difficulty, he got up and 
dressed. 

He managed to get into his serge 
without damaging his shoulder very 
much, and he even put a certain 
amount of smartness into his appear- 
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ance, but he was not equal to shaving 
himself. Just as he had finished, and 
was trying to remember whereabouts 
his pony might be, a native orderly 
came into the tent and stood trans- 
fixed. 

But, with the curious cunning of all 
mad, or fevered brains, Jim said 
curtly : 

“Bring my pony. Huk’m hai!” 
(“‘ It is the order.’?) And the native 
disappeared, obeying implicitly, 
though with a shade of doubt. 

Swaying a little as he walked, Tre- 
fusis followed him, and in a short 
time was mounted and riding out of 
camp unnoticed, his syce trotting 
behind him. 

There was no question of his mis- 
taking the route, for he had surveyed 
it in the first instance, and he followed 
it mechanically over rough and 
smooth, As the fever heightened 
he felt an exultant strength begin- 
ning to rise, and on the few level 
bits he pushed along, with only one 
grim determined thought in his 
brain. 

As the last two miles of the fourteen 
he had to traverse were lessening 
before his dogged advance, a pro- 
longed scream and bursting sound 
caught his ear. 

The guns were in action, and in- 
stinctively he struck off to the right. 
B Company had marched out on the 
right flank in the morning, and he 
meant to join them before they could 
break back. It was not unlikely that 
they might do this, and he would not 
have it. 

Thousands of miles away and cen- 
turies ago he had known that the 
nerves of a regiment were being 
shaken, and that someone who could 
steady them was likely to be wanting 
at the critical moment, but he could 
remedy that now. On and on, until 
at last puffs of smoke and the roar 
and rattle of musketry caught his 
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bloodshot eyes and smote his strain- 
ing ears. 

At a certain point he sent the pony 
scrambling like a cat up a rise in the 
boulder-strewn ground, and then the 
relief map of the whole fight lay below 
him, a couple of hundred feet down 
the slope. He could see the screw 


Ne 
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Trefusis ground his teeth. They 
had been doing hard outpost and 
scouting duty for weeks, and were as 
steady as rocks. He watched them 
working like machines. Not one 


single connected thought ran through 
his mind, nothing but impressions 
and intuitions. 


He was aware that 
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“HE PUSHED ALONG WITH GRIM DETERMINED THOUGHT.” 


guns working away to right and left 
on the flanking hills, dropping their 
shells with a beautiful precision. To 
his front, and below the batteries, 
lying down and waiting for the order 
to charge, was the regiment firing 
steady volleys, then advancing in 
skirmishing order and dropping again. 
Far out on the left were the Ghurkhas. 


his own men were not so well in hand. 
There was a bad check once, and two 
figures well out in front of the line 
fell, and with them a piteous number 
of the rank and file. The enemy were 
closing in, pushing on over their own 
swathes of dead and dying, with 
the superb indifference to death of 
the Eastern fanatic, Trefusis felt 
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something suddenly light and blaze in 
his brain. Slipping from his pony he 
ran down the hill. With the swiftness 
and silence of a snake, he avoided 
being seen by the men he passed. 

He began to have an extraordinary 
feeling of exaltation, as if his spirit 
towered miles above his _ body. 
Indeed, the latter grew momentarily 
taller also, and his 
strength was as the 
strength of a Titan. 
When he could hear 
the sound of the 
laboured breathing 
of the fighting men, 
and the sob of one 
wounded who still 
struggled on to the 
front, Trefusis drew | 
his sword, and giving 
the man, one of his 
own fellows, a word 
of encouragement, 
took his place in the 
wavering line; as 
he did so, the 
Ghazi rush 
rolled down on 
them like a 
wave. ie 

The English 
regiment, weak- 
ened by long ~% (G 
inaction and is 
time to think, 
checked and 
would have pele 
broken, but eae 
Trefusis, with a — 
cry that carried 
far and wide, 
rushed forward, and Brown, who had 
seen him, shrieked : 

‘““ It’s the Captain! Come on, for 
God’s sake! ’E’ll be cut up else.” 

As he ran, Trefusis cried, turning 
round : 

‘* Remember the last five minutes, 
lads ! ”’ 
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No one really heard him, but the 
ranks suddenly yelled, and threw 
themselves forward with a force that 
sent the bayonets in up to the hilts. 
For a mad space of time they only 
knew that they were backing up a 
man who had come as from the dead 
to rally them. The thrust and crush, 
tne heat, the stifling nearness of the 
enemy slackened,and 
they were through 
the Pathans and out 
on the farther side. 
Behind them surged 
a disorganized host, 
who were being ac- 
counted for gallantly 
by the reserves. B 
Company’s magnifi- 
cent charge had car- 
ried the whole line 
with it, and Trefusis 
knew, as he pitched 
forward and fell, that 
the “last five min- 
utes ’’ had done its 

work. His 
men had not 
disgraced 
themselves at 
y the last. 
yf" It so hap- 
\ “<° pened that he 
Z lived, after 
a all, to find 
his reward, 
thanks to 
Brown’s dog- 
ged pluck. 

The doctor, 
who had 
watched the 
fight from its beginning to its ragged 
end, came down the hill to where the 
Colonel lay under the shelter of a 
great rock. 

He was going fast, but his mind 
was clear, and the intuition denied 
him in life came vividly to him 
through the mists of death. 


A LEADER OF MEN 


“It’s all right, doctor, I’ve got my 
quittance. You were right; you 
didn’t know I’d heard,” he paused 
and breathed with difficulty. ‘It’s 
the men who are still young — 
enough—not to feel the inertia— 
the ageing body, who should carry 
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out — things like these — God for- 
give my mistakes —any lives I’ve 
lost in consequence — don’t count 
those bravely spent—quite right! 
I had lost the spring. Good-night, 


doctor, it’s good to be able to — 
sleep.”’ 


NOCTURNE 


BY MARK LANE 


Nias winds sweep soft and low, 
Murmuring streamlets flow 


Through the lone dale. 
Dusky bats flit along, 


Birds sing their evening song 
In woodland vale. 


Twinkling stars come and go, 
Owl’s hoot sounds fall of woe 
From ruined tower. 
Fairy forms flit around, 
Elves dance, yet make no sound, 
This magic hour. 


List to me, lady love, 


By yonder moon above 
I here do vow, 
Ever your gage to wear, 
Ever your life to share, 
Guard you from every care: 


Your knight from now, 
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By W. 


L. ALDEN 


Illustrated by G. Torrance Stephenson 


for nearly twenty-five years 

in the service of the Great 

Southern Steam Navigation 
Company, when that company un- 
expectedly sold its steamers, wound 
up its affairs, and left Captain Roberts 
stranded. He had earned an ex- 
cellent reputation as a capital sailor, 
an honest man, and a kind-hearted 
commander; but he was no longer 
young. For more than six months 
he tried to obtain a new command, 
but he found no opening. He had a 
large family of children dependent 
upon him for support, and he had 
saved next to nothing from his frugal 
pay. It was absolutely necessary 
that he should obtain employment 
at the earliest possible moment. At 
first he had supposed that he would 
find little difficulty in obtaining com- 
mand of an Atlantic passenger stea- 
mer, but when he found that this 
was impossible, and that the owners 
of southern-going passenger ships 
had no berth for him, he moderated 
his ambition, and searched for a 
tramp steamer in want of a good 
captain. Even here he failed during 
long weary months, and when at last 
Messrs. Drown and Leavitt offered 
him the charge of a steamer bound to 


(oor ROBERTS had been 


the Cape, he thankfully accepted the 
offer. 

It is true that Drown and Leavitt 
did not bear a good name among 
sailors and underwriters. They had 
been peculiarly unfortunate, having 
totally lost three steamers in two 
consecutive years. There were those 
who did not hesitate to say that the 
three steamers had been sent to sea 
in order that they might be lost, but 
the underwriters who had insured the 
unfortunate vessels could find no 
proof of foul play. 

To Captain Roberts’ surprise 
Drown, the senior member of the firm, 
seemed to be a genial, straightforward 
sort of man, who frankly said that 
he had taken a liking to the Captain, 
and was glad to have the chance to 
help him. If Captain Roberts had 
had any serious suspicions of the 
character of his new owners they 
vanished when Drown offered him 
liberal pay, and told him to choose 
his own Officers. 

The steamer lay at Plymouth, and 
Roberts, accepting Drown’s assur- 
ance that she was in excellent con- 
dition, did not go to see her until 
the day of sailing. Meanwhile, he 
hunted up the mate of his last ship, 
a quiet Scotchman by the name of 
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Reid, and offered him the berth of 
mate of the Dundee. Reid whistled 
when he heardsthe name of the 
owners, but said nothing except that 
he was quite ready to go with Roberts 
in any ship and on any voyage. 
Collins, the officer whom Captain 
Roberts selected as his second mate, 
was warmly recommended by Reid. 
He was a young man with a cheerful 
face and pleasing manners, and 
Roberts liked him from the first. 
‘‘TIf Drown and Leavitt are good 
enough for you and Mr. Reid,” 
Collins remarked, when Roberts en- 
gaged him, “they are good enough 
for me, but I hope the steamer has 
boats enough to carry the lot of us.”’ 
Which dark saying did not imme- 
diately convey any meaning to Cap- 
tain Roberts, who was noted for a 
congenital inability to comprehend 
a joke. 

The Dundee was to sail in three 
days after Captain Roberts had found 
his officers, and the evening before 
the day of sailing a stranger called 
on the Captain, and asked to see 
him alone. He gave his name as 
Stevens, and said that he represented 
the Naiad Insurance Company. He 
told Captain Roberts that, in com- 
mon with all marine insurance men, 
he was entirely familiar with the 
Captain’s reputation, and he con- 
gratulated him on having obtained a 
new command. 

“‘ That’s very kind of you,”’ replied 
Captain Roberts, “‘ but if you’ve any 
business with me I’d thank you to 
bear a hand and get on with it, for 
I’ve a lot to do to-night before I 
can turn in.” 

“The fact is, Captain,” said 
Stevens, ‘‘I find that we have insured 
the Dundee pretty heavily. Now, 
Drown and Leavitt are, of course, 
excellent men, but they have been 
very unlucky, and for my part I don’t 
believe in dealing with unlucky men. 
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If I had been in London instead of 
the Riviera, the Dundee would never 
have been insured by us.” 

“IT don’t see what I’ve got to do 
with the insurance,” said Roberts 
coldly. 

“* Nothing whatever, Captain! ”’ re- 
plied Stevens. “Only I do most 
sincerely hope that no disaster will 
happen to the Dundee while you are 
in command of her.”’ 

“Look here,’’ exclaimed Roberts, 
“just let me know what you're 
driving at. Do you suppose that 
Ill be any more careful of my ship 
on account of her having been in- 
sured in your company than I would 
if she wasn’t insured ? ” 

** Most certainly not,”’ said Stevens. 
“We all know what a careful and 
conscientious commander you are. 
But in case anything should happen 
to your ship, we should have to pay 
the insurance money, for there 
wouldn’t be the least chance that 
you should have done anything, or 
forgotten. to do anything, by which 
the insurance would be forfeited. 
Why, sir, I knew a captain whose ship 
was sunk in a collision, and the in- 
surance policy was forfeited merely 
because the mate had called the 
look-out aft a minute, for some reason 
or another. Just then the ship was 
run into, and it was proved that 
there was no look-out at the time. 
such accidents happen every now 
and then, but with you I am morally 
certain they could never happen.” 

“See here, my lad,’ said Captain 
Roberts, rising to his feet, “I can’t 
make you out nohow. I’m not going 
to get angry with you, for I don’t 
know what you mean, but I’m going 
to say to you that I can’t waste any 
more time, and I'll be obliged to you 
if you'll either say what you’ve got 
to say or else say good night.” 

The Captain’s face was flushed, for 
he was a choleric man, and prone to 
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sudden explosions of temper. Stevens 
saw the signs of a coming storm, and 
made haste to retreat. 

“IT only meant, Captain,” he said, 
as he shook hands with Roberts, 
““to call and congratulate you on 
having taken charge of a ship that 
our company has insured. You don’t 
seem to know how much we in- 
surance people prize a man like you. 
Well, VPll detain you no_ longer. 
When you get back to London, drop 
in at our office, and ask for me, and 
we'll have luncheon together. Good 
night.” And he bowed himself out. 

‘Very rum,” said Captain Roberts 
to himself as the man _ vanished. 
““Comes here and wants me to be 
particular and not lose my ship. 
That’s as much as I can ‘make out. 
His’ mind must be sprung. Any- 
how, I don’t want to see any more of 
him.” 

The Dundee was something of a 
disappointment to Captain Roberts, 
when he finally took command of her. 
She had been employed in carrying 
copper ore from South Africa to 
England, and, next to coals, copper 
is probably the most demoralising 
cargo that a steamer can carry. 
The Dundee looked disreputable, not 
merely because she needed paint 
and a new suit of sails, but because 
she wore the indefinable look of a 
steamer that has gone down in the 
social scale, and become seedy, out 
of the elbows, and generally down 
on her luck. It was a bitter blow 
to Captain Roberts to pass from 
the command of a fine large liner 
to that of a shabby cargo boat, flying 
the house-flag of Messrs. Drown 
and Leavitt, but he bowed to neces- 
sity, and put as cheerful a face as 
possible on the matter. He had two 
good officers; the engineer seemed 
to be a capable and trustworthy man ; 
the crew, though small in numbers, 
was fairly good in quality, and Messrs. 
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Drown and Leavitt had certainly 
supplied the Captain’s table with 
good provisions. After all, it was 
something to tread one’s own quarter 
deck again after a long term of 
anxiety ashore, and as the fresh breeze 
from the south-west blew the heavy 
column of black smoke from the 
Dundee’s funnel straight over her 
wake, and the smell of the sea filled 
the Captain’s nostrils, he was giad, 
and very nearly happy. 

That the Dundee leaked was not 
surprising. Copper ore corrodes the 
plates of a ship when it comes in 
contact with them, and the Dundee 
had carried many loads of copper. 
Every four hours she had to be 
pumped out. This would have been 
of little consequence if she had been 
provided with steam pumps, but 
she had only hand pumps, and they 
are not popular with sailors.. 

‘** T’ve had a look over the boats,”’ 
said the second mate at dinner that 
night. “* They’re all right. The two 
whale boats will carry all of us, and 
they’ll live in pretty near any kind 
of sea.” 

““But we don’t mean to take to 
the boats,’’ said Captain Roberts, 
with a puzzled look. ‘‘ All the same, 
you're right in overhauling them.” 

‘“T think better of Drown and 
Leavitt than I did,’’ continued the 
second mate. “If they furnish all 
their ships with boats as good as ours, 
it shows that they don’t want to 
drown anybody if they can help it.”’ 

“Of course they don’t,’”’ replied 
the Captain. ‘‘ Whoever supposed 
that they did want to drown any- 
body ? Seems to me, Mr. Collins, 
that you’ve got a prejudice against 
the owners. There’s no good in that. 
They’ve been unlucky, but that’s 
what may happen to any firm. It’s 
our business to see that they don’t 
have any more bad luck, so far as 
this ship is concerned.” 
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The next day the wind and sea in- 
creased, and the Dundee, being heavily 
loaded with general merchandise, and 
not being by nature a remarkably 
good sea boat, laboured heavily and 
leaked more and more. That after- 
noon the Captain broke out the cargo 
in Holi No.1, where the chief leak 
seem to be situated, and found that 
the water was rushing in through a 
good-sized hole in one of the bottom 
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of the ship from stem to stern with 
a long rope, in the bight of which the 
signal halyards were caught, and 
brought on deck. Then in the place 
of the lead a screw-bolt was made 
fast to the halyards; the bolt was 
hove overboard, and drawn up 
through the hole in the plate. After 
this it was comparatively easy to 
pass the end of the bolt through a 
spare plate with a hole in the middle, 


“ A FIERCE DESIRE TO PUNISH THE SCOUNDRELS POSSESSED HIM,” 


plates. How to stop the leak was a 
grave question, for one cannot plug 
a hole in an eighth of an inch plate 
that has been corroded to the thin- 
ness of a sheet of paper. But the 
second mate asked to be allowed to 
make a trial. He made a bit of lead 
fast to the signal halyard, and 
lowered it through the hole in the 
plate. Next he swept the bottom 


to screw a nut to the end of the bolt, 
and thus make the damaged plate 
as goodasnew. The leak was stopped, 
and Captain Roberts assured Collins 
that his conduct in stopping the leak 
should be brought to the attention 
of the owners as soon as the ship 
should return to England. Collins 
thanked him grimly. He had a 
clear idea of the amount of gratitude 
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that Drown and Leavitt would owe 
him, if it should prove that he had 
really saved the ship. 

But two days later another leak 
had made itself manifest—a much 
bigger leak than the one that Collins 
had stopped. This time it was Hold 
No. 2 which was trying to take in the 
Atlantic Ocean. A sail was thrummed 
underneath the leak, but it did no 
appreciable good. And then a third 
leak in Hold No. I appeared. What- 
ever good seamanship could suggest 
for stopping the leaks was tried, 
but with no success. Incessant pump- 
ing was now imperative, and still, in 
spite of all efforts, the water was 
slowly and steadily gaining. It would 
have been hopeless to attempt to 
repeat the second mate’s success with 
the original leak, for it would have 
taken hours to break out the cargo 
in both holds, and the men could not 
be spared from the pumps. 

The Dundee was now in the middle 
of the Bay of Biscay. The weather, 
although it could not be called really 
bad, was far from settled. The wind 
blew half a gale from the southward, 
and the sea ran high. The outlook 
was not a cheerful one. There was 
every reason to believe that the ship’s 
bottom was thoroughly rotten, and 
that she had been sent to sea with 
the expectation that she would 
founder on her way to the Cape. 

Captain Roberts’ indignation, when 
the true state of affairs dawned upon 
him, knew no bounds. It was bad 
enough that the Dundee should have 
been sent to sea in an utterly un- 
seaworthy condition, but the fact 
that her owners had made use of 
the Captain’s good name as a bait 
wherewith to entrap the underwriters, 
made him furious. A fierce desire 
to punish the scoundrels seized him. 
If he could only prevent them from 
collecting the insurance money he 
would not so much mind losing the 
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ship. All at once the recollection 
of Stevens, and his apparently mean- 
ingless visit returned to him. What 
was it the man had said about cap- 
tains who had vitiated insurance 
policies by some careless mistake ? 
Then there flashed upon him the 
meaning of Stevens’ hints. Stevens 
knew that the Dundee was doomed, 
and that sooner or later Roberts would 
learn the truth. Stevens hoped that 
a desire for revenge would urge 
Roberts to take measures that would 
make the insurance policy worthless. 
and cause the loss of the Dundee to fall 
exclusively upon her owners. ‘“ And, 
by George, [ll do it,’”’ said Roberts 
to himself. “ll do the murdering 
scoundrels out of their money if I 
ruin myself by doing it.” 

Going to his room, Roberts sum- 
moned the two mates to join him, 
and laid the situation before them. 
It was morally certain that the ship 
would founder within the next forty- 
eight hours, and that all hands would 
be compelled to take to the boats. 

‘“* She’s here to sink,”’ cried Roberts, 
striking his fist on the table, “‘ and I 
wouldn’t mind going down with her 
if I could do Drown and Leavitt 
out of that insurance money.” 

““Same here,” said the second 
mate. “Id lose my certificate any 
day if I could get square with the 
beggars. Show me some way of 
upsetting the insurance policy and 
I’m game to take it.” 

“If,” said Captain Roberts, 
“‘neither you nor Mr. Reid knew 
anything of navigation, the policy 
wouldn't be worth a farthing.” 

‘For the first time in my life I’m 
sorry I ever learned navigation,”’ 
said Reid. 

*“Look here,’ said the Captain, 
““ suppose you two refuse to do duty, 
and turn mutinous. Suppose I dis- 
rate you both, and put two sailors 
in your places. Then we abandon 
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the ship and she sinks, the acting 
first and second mates not knowing 
anything of navigation. Where will 
Drown and Leavitt’s insurance be 
then?” And the Captain leaned 
back in his chair, and regarded his 
two officers with a grin intended to 
express the deepest cunning. 

** It’s a go, as far as Iam concerned,’ 
said Collins. ‘“‘ I’ll mutiny the minute 
you give me the word. What do 
you say, Mr. Reid ?” 

“I’m thinking that there’s a good 
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saved, I expect that you'll both 
mutiny, and refuse to do any duty 
whatever.” 

The three returned to the deck, 
and the second mate, whose watch 
it was, resumed his station on the 
bridge. The pumps clanged sullenly, 
and the green water, as clear as the 
sea itself, poured steadily from the 
pumps. The men worked doggedly, 
and with the knowledge that they 
were only delaying by a little the 
moment for abandoning the ship. 


“THAT THE ‘DUNDEE’ LEAKED WAS NOT SURPRISING.” 


deal in what Captain Roberts says,” 
replied the mate. “Anyhow, we 
can’t do better than to try his plan. 
Anything that I can do to spoil the 
game of those black-hearted villains 
I’m ready to do, barring murder and 
pawnbroking.” 

*‘ Then that’s settled, gentlemen,” 
said the Captain, rising and preparing 
to go on deck. ‘“‘ We'll wait a bit, 
and see how things shape themselves, 
but when I say to you that I’ve made 
up my mind that the ship can’t be 


By the Captain’s orders the carpenter 
once more sounded the well, and 
reported that in the course of the last 
hour the water had risen fully two 
inches. 

Captain Roberts walked aft to 
where the mate was thoughtfully 
leaning over the side, and contem- 
plating the water flowing from the 
pumps. “Mr. Reid,” he said, “* we 
shall have to leave her by morning. 
I only hope the sea will go down by 
then.” 
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“What you hope ain’t of the least 
consequence to me,’’ replied the mate, 
looking steadily at the Captain. 

“What’s that you say?” ex- 
claimed the Captain, nettled by his 
officer’s tone. ‘‘ Don’t you forget 
yourself, Mr. Reid.”’ 

“Tl do as I please,” replied Reid, 
‘‘and, what’s more, [ll have nothing 
more to do with your beastly old 
sieve. I refuse to do duty any 
longer aboard a ship that ain’t fit 
to be broken up in any respectable 
yard.” 

Captain Roberts, in his anger at the 
insulting language of the mate, quite 
forgot the agreement between them. 
“Mr. Reid,” he said, choking with 
anger, ““ you can go below and stop 
there. And you’ll enter in the log- 
book that I disrated you for mu- 
tinous conduct and insulting lan- 
guage. No! send the log-book to 
my room ; I won’t trust you to make 
mother entry in it.” 

Reid smiled, and went below, and 
the Captain, still puffing with rage, 
went on the bridge, and informed the 
second mate that he had disrated the 
mate for mutiny. 

““T can’t understand what’s the 
matter with him,” said the Captain. 
“* He’s always been a good man, but 
when [ told him that we must abandon 
the ship by morning, he turned on me 
with language which I won’t allow 
any man to use to me while I’m 
captain of a ship.” 

‘Since you’ve disrated Mr. Reid, 
you better disrate me,”’ said Collins. 
“I’m sick of you and your ship, and 
I decline to have anything more to 
do with either of you.” 

The Captain looked for a moment 
as if he would strike the second mate, 
but suddenly the recollection of his 
plan for vitiating the insurance policy 
returned to him. “ Very well, Mr. 
Collins,’’ he said, after swallowing his 
rage, ‘‘I disrate you. I forgot for a 
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moment that we had all three agreed 
on this plan, but, still I must say 
that you and Mr. Reid might have 
been a little more respectful to me. 
It wasn’t necessary for you to use 
insulting language.” 

“I never yet heard of a mutiny 
that was managed in a polite and 
pleasant way,” replied Collins. “ My 
idea is that if you’ve got a thing to do, 
it ought to be done thoroughly. [ll 
go below now, sir, seeing as I’m not 
an officer any longer. Sorry to leave 
you, but I can’t conscientiously stop 
on the bridge any longer. No 
passengers allowed here, you know.” 

Collins left the bridge, and the Cap- 
tain, now fully aware that the two 
mates were only playing the parts 
allotted to them, summoned two 
of the crew—Thompson and Withers 
—and placed them respectively in 
charge of the two watches. Then, 
leaving Withers on the bridge, with 
orders to call him on the slightest 
emergency, he went to his room, 
where he found the log-book waiting 
for him. He made an entry to the 
effect that “‘ This day, the first and 
second mates having mutinied and 
refused to do duty, were disrated, 
and the port watch was placed in 
charge of William Thompson, A.B., 
and the starboard watch in charge 
of Andrew Withers, A.B.” It was 
not a long entry, but in Captain 
Robert’s opinion it was amply long 
enough to deprive Messrs. Drown and 
Leavitt of all claims to insurance 
money, in case the ship should be 
lost, and the log-book should survive 
and be brought into court. 

The next morning the ship was 
abandoned, and after waiting until 
the Dundee had vanished beneath 
the water, the two boats containing 
the officers and crew of the steamer 
shaped a course for the French coast. 
They were, however, picked up within 
a few hours by a liner bound to 
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London, where the men speedily dis- 
persed, after the fashion of sailors, 
while Captain Roberts took the first 
train for Plymouth and reported the 
loss of the Dundee to her owners. 
Drown seemed greatly shocked by 
the loss of the ship. “It seems, 
Captain,” he remarked solemnly, “‘ as 
if it were a judgment for some wicked- 
ness on the part of somebody, though 
I accuse no man. This is the fourth 
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wickedness going on. Why, there 
were my two mates. They actually 
mutinied the day before the ship 
sank, and I had to disrate them and 
put two sailors in their places.” 
Drown was obviously startled. 
““ That was very unfortunate,” he 
exclaimed. ‘“‘Of course, you didn’t 


mention the circumstance in the log- 
book ?.” 
““Of course I did,” replied the 


“THEY WATCHED HER SINK BENEATH THE WAVES." 


ship we have lost within three years, 
and I fear it will bring us to the brink 
of ruin.” 3 
** 1’m of your opinion, Mr. Drown,” 
replied Roberts, who had _ deter- 


mined that nothing should induce him | 


to lose his temper, or to admit until 
the proper time should oome his 
knowledge that the Dundee had been 
purposely lost. ‘“‘ There’s a lot of 


Captain.. ‘I never make any mis- 
take about keeping my log straight. 
I knew you'd be the first to find fault 
if I hadn’t put down all the facts just 
as they happened.” 


“Just so,” said Drown. ‘‘ Have 


you the lag-book here ? ” 


‘“* Left it at my place in London,” 
replied the Captain. 
‘““Then please send it to me at 
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tain, that the loss of your ship 
doesn’t do you any harm. Either 
you shall have another ship, or a 
handsome sum of money. Now, 
hurry back to London, and send me 
that log-book without delay. I am 
very anxious to see it.”’ 

Roberts returned to London, but 
he did not send the log-book to Drown. 
On the contrary, he took it with him 
to the office of the Naiad Insurance 
Company, where he saw Stevens, and 
casually mentioned that he had been 
compelled to disrate his mates just 
before the Dundee was lost. He even 
consented to lend the log-book to 
Stevens, as the latter had a warm 
desire to read the record of the 
Dundee’s last voyage, and when 
Roberts left the office, it was with a 
smiling face, and with the assurance 
on the part of Stevens that the in- 
fluence of the Company would be 
exerted to obtain for him a new 
command. Within the next fort- 
night he found himself appointed 
to the command of an Atlantic 
liner, and the proprietor of a bundle 
of bank notes for two hundred 
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pounds, which had been left in 
an envelope at his door by an 
unidentified messenger. Roberts 
never tried to trace the origin of this 
windfall, but he had his suspicions, 
which he judged had best be kept 
to himself. 

Messrs. Drown and Leavitt did not 
venture to contest their claim for 
the insurance money in court. They 
submitted, after much _blustering, 
to the refusal of the Naiad Company 
to pay a penny, and soon afterwards 
went into bankruptcy. It is not 
reported that their failure was re- 
gretted by anyone except their cre- 
ditors. As for Captain Roberts, when 
he heard that the firm of Drown 
and Leavitt existed no longer, he 
hunted up Reid and Collins, and 
gave them a dinner which they will 
probably remember to their latest 
day, so gorgeous and unprecedented 
in their experience was that wonderful 
festival, and in their enthusiasm 


they volunteered to go with Captain 
Roberts anywhere in the wide world, 
and to mutiny whenever and where- 
ever he might suggest, and as often 
as he might desire. 


ON THE WING. 


THE IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XIV.—THE LIFE OF THE MEADOW 


HE meadow lies in the palm 
of the hills. Northward, the 
great beech woods hold every 
height ; but to the south there 

is nothing but chequered cornlands, 
gipsy-gold of wheat and sad yellow 
of barley, and grey-green oatfields 
that whisper all day long in the 
drowsy summer breeze. 

Here under the hedgerow it is 
cool and shady. Though you lie 
facing due south, and the mid-day sun 
strikes like a flaming broadside on 
your shelter, so dense is the over- 
hanging greenery that hardly a beam 
may struggle through. Centuries of 


twisted, tangled growth below bear 
up the vast spreading hedgerow- 
canopy; hawthorns full of green 
knots of clustered berries; white 
elder discs crowding edge to edge, 
and tier above tier; roses that draw 
to them all the twanging insect- 
minstrelsy of the countryside; long 
waving bines of bryony that have 
mounted far above the topmost spray 
of the thicket, and now swing to and 
fro, snake-like, in the gentle air; or, 
twining lustily together, stand up 
stark and straight in the sunbeams 
as though eager to win a tendril- 
hold in the very blue sky itself. 
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Perhaps, in the whole year’s story 
of growth and life, there is no fairer 
thing to be found in all the country 
side than a field of mowing-grass 
such as this, just when it has reached 
its zenith of rich ripe beauty. Right 
from your feet it spreads, a vast un- 
dulating sea of blossom ; thirty acres 
or more of softly blended colour, a 
myriad joyous, up-leaping forms of 
loveliness thronging away together 
under the burning midday light, until 
all is merged in one rich haze against 
the distant yellowing corn. Deep 
down in the green of the grass the 
buttercups lie, looming like sunken 
golden treasure; and lower still a 
dim twinkling light of daisies silvers 
the meadow floor. Purple tares cling, 
and glow, and wander at all levels in 
the wavering emerald; great white 
marguerites—tens of thousands of 
them—float lightly on its surface 
like glistening ocean foam. And 
above all, slumbering and a-dream in 
the sunshine, the crimson sorrel- 
plumes tremble and sway together ; a 
limitless plane of rich rose-carmine, 
soft, diaphanous, textureless, yielding 
like fairy gossamer to every breeze 
that blows. In all nature there is 
nothing like the common mowing 
grass of summer, nothing so complete, 
so perfect, in every detail of colour, 
and delicate frailty of form. 

And lying here under the hedgerow 
in the cool grey shade, you soon be- 
come aware of another charm about 
the meadow, and that the greatest 
of all. A profoundness of solitude 
covers it as with a garment. Locked 
gates and high, impenetrable hedges 
have served to keep it free of all 
intruders ever since April went out 
with its sun-winnowed rain and storm. 
_ Until the mowing machine, with its 
shrill, busy, musical clatter, comes 
to break the idyll, a meadow laid 
down for hay is an unfailing sanctuary 
for all the timid, quiet-loving crea- 
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tures that live their unconsidered 
lives through, close to the warm 
protecting soil. 

There are sounds and sights of 
the lowlier side of wild nature to be 
met with here, for which elsewhere 
you may look in vain. When the 
breeze lulls for a moment its sighing 
undertone, and the wind-pattern, like 
watered silk, fades from the blossom- 
ing meadow sea, sometimes a curious 
rustling begins in the grass-bents 
almost at your feet. The restless, 
eager sound travels to and fro, grows 
loud or soft by turns. You can make 
out nothing at first, gaze as intently 
as you will. And then, parting the 
grass gently with your hands, you get 
a glimpse into an unthought-of, busy 
world. Down in the green jungle 
beneath, the field-mice are holding 
their noontide revels. You can see 
them now, winding in and out; 
little, dark skurrying forms, gam- 
bolling together, playing follow- 
my-leader through the stark, brist- 
ling blades. They are gone in a 
moment, fleeing before the light you 
have so rudely let in upon them. But 
you can see that the soil below is 
covered with a network of minute, 
yet well beaten tracks, leading off 
in every direction ; you have chanced 
upon the recreation-ground of a whole, 
blithe-hearted, pleasure-loving people, 
all in the compass of a kerchief’s span. 

It is the solitude, too, that brings 
some of the shiest of birds to this one 
particular meadow season after sea- 
son. The landrail has long made it 
his favourite, almost his exclusive 
haunt. There are other fields of 
mowing-grass close by, and leagues 
of rippling cornland, offering shelter 
just as secure; but he is seldom 
heard in them. Yet to this one 
meadow, between the beech woods 
and the rushy margin of the stream, 
the landrail comes unfailingly year 
after year. Perhaps there is no one, 
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much given to idling in the green 
way of the earth, who is unfamiliar 
with his dry, grating persistent note. 
Crek-crek ! crek-crek! All day long 
in the sultry weather, and often far 
into the night, his arid, penetrating 
voice frets the ear. It is one of the 
commonest sounds of the summer- 
tide ; but, for all its incessant repeti- 
tion, the landrail’s cry never seems 
monotonous. There is as subtle a 
variation in it as there is in the song 
of the south wind. 

Listen to it now, somewhere out in 
the fragrant sunny deep of the mea- 
dow. It is the male only that calls. 
You have heard him many times 
before from the same vantage nook. 
In the earliest days of May there was 
a ring of soft entreaty in his tone ; 
he was a lonely bachelor then, com- 
plaining to the sunshine and the blue 
sky at the hardness of his lot. Then 


came a sudden change in his husky 
music. The June grass was lush and 
tall. His solitary days were over. 
It was nesting-time. He _ craked 
almost as continuously as ever, yet 
it wasamirthful, optimistic, busy note. 
But now, in July, the voice of the 
landrail is heard less and less fre- 
quently with every day, as family 
cares accumulate about him. All the 
mirth and optimism have gone from 
his tone, and it has taken on an 
anxious peremptory quality. Now 
he is calling his family from place to 
place in the green wilderness; or 
leading them by the easiest ways 
through the stiff grass-bents; or 
hustling them over the shallow regions 
into safe cover again, keeping all the 
while a wary glance on the sky for 
the winged terror—the kestrel, or 
the sparrow-hawk. 

Crek-crek ! crek-crek ! The curious, 
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dry, insistent call seems to pervade 
the sunshine, to follow the wayward 
southern breeze as it bends down 
the rosy sorreleheads in a well-defined 
track across the meadow, just as a 
river-current will show itself far out 
in the native brine of thesea. In 
former years 
there have al- 
ways been 
several pairs of 
landrails here, 
but this season 
the first-comers 
have held un- 
disputed _pos- 
session. And 
yet it is diffi- 
cult to believe 
that the cry 
comes from one 
bird alone. 
Though you 
cannot see him 
now, and, in- 
deed, may 
never see him, 
so timorous and 
esoteric a fowl 
is he, the note 
seems to change 
its quarter with 
such unex- 
pected = swift- 
ness, that you 
begin at last to 
doubt whether 
there are not 
others inhabit- 


ing the long 

grass, | whose 

presence you THE KING OF THE HEDGEROW : 
have never yet 

suspected. The old writers’ on 


bird-life, with characteristic fondness 
for mystery, ascribed to the landrail 
ventriloquial power He can throw 
his voice—they tell us—into any 
part of the field, and thus effectually 
baffle all pursuers. But no one who 
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spends much of the year in the patient 
open-air investigation of wild life 
will long credit this assumption. 
If you have once seen the corncrake 
running at his topmost speed, you will 
easily understand how he manages 
to utter his call from widely-sepa- 
rated quarters 
of the field at 
such incredibly 
brief intervals. 
But this is the 
main stum- 
bling - block in 
any attempted 
survey of his 
proceedings. 
With the ex- 
ception of some 
of the rarer 
night - flyers, 
there is hardly 
any creature so 
difficult to ob- 
serve. 

The real my- 
stery about the 
landrail seems 
to be that a 
bird who makes 
twice in the 
year such an 
extended mi- 
gratory flight, 
must  neces- 
sarily be very 
strong and en- 
during of wing; 
yet he passes 
his life with us 
almost entirely 
on foot; pro- 
gressing indeed, 
when alarmed, at so extraordinary a 
rate that it may be doubted whether 
any human sprint-runner could out- 
pace him; but taking to flight only 
as a last resort in peril, and then only 
for the briefest possible stretch. If 
you have thus seen him on the wing, 
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your wonder that his migratory 
achievements should be on so gar- 
gantuan a scale will be only deepened. 
There is no doubt of the speed of his 
flight, as he skims away over the 
meadow ; but he goes in a laboured, 
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ponderous, reluctant way, with his 
legs dangling awkwardly beneath him, 
and he soon drops into cover once 
more, having obviously abounding 


faith in his long lithe shanks, if little 
confidence in winged progression. 
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ROOKS AT SUNSET 


BY HAROLD MONRO 


HERE is a place—a wilderness of leaves, 

Where Autumn ever lingeringly abides 

And all her fondest colour dreams conceives, 
While withered foliage through the still air glides. 


It is a silent solitude by day, 


Shut out from winds that sweep the hill above, 


And through the trees the sk 
Until the evening, when the 


They come in clouds; 


looks sullen grey 
lack rooks move — 


they chatter and they caw; 


They make the place quite suddenly their own, 
Aad, circling, fluttering. ever more and more 


Sweep in, till 
They sleep ; 


all at once, quite quiet grown, 
then through the trees beyond the hill, 


The golden twilight wanes, and all is still. 


“HE STARTED ON SEEING A PACKET ADDRESSED TO HIM IN HIS WIFE'S HANDWRITING.” 


A SEALED BOOK 


By BARBARA CHEYNE 
Illustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


‘“A garden enclosed . . . a spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” 


AMES HESKETH had looked his last on the face of his young wife 
J in her coffin, shrouded in white. She was very beautiful as she lay 
there in the calm dignity of death ; but it was not of her beauty he 

was thinking, as he stood beside her with one hand on the edge of the 
“offin—scarcely of her at all; rather he was going over the arrangements 
for the funeral on the morrow, wondering whether anyone had been over- 
looked, or any portion of the ceremony forgotten. Then the nurse 
had hurried him out of the room. The undertaker’s men had arrived 
sooner than they were expected. Wandering aimlessly down the passage, 
he had seen a light in his wife’s boudoir, and had turned in as he had 
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so often done before. The nurses had 
been using it as a sitting-room, and 
it looked so comfortable and habitable 
that it would scarcely have surprised 
him to see Eugenia lying on the sofa 
by the fire, as she had always lain 
when they carried her there from 
her bedroom, day after day, until the 
last week of her illness. 

James Hesketh sat down heavily 
on the sofa and buried his face in his 
hands. He was very weary, and 
longed for the morrow to be over, 
so that he might go about his usual 
business and occupations. He tried 
not to hear the carefully-muffled 
footsteps going by in the corridor. 
One of the nurses looked in, and 
discreetly closed the door again. 
He wished he could feel more of the 
right sort of thing. How did other 
men feel, he wondered, when their 
wives died ? He had always dimly 
imagined them enveloped in a black 
cloud of woe, a sort of mental crape 
veiling them from the outside world, 
at least, at first. Now he felt just like 
himself—he never forgot his meal- 
times, and he had been round every 
day to the stables to look at the 
horses. It had been rather a relief 
to interview people on business, and 
to answer letters and _ telegrams, 
and only now, when all that was over, 
and he was quite alone, did his dead 
wife seem to come back and be real 
to him once again. He could almost 
fancy her standing beside him and 
looking down at him with those large, 
strange gold-coloured eyes of hers, 
shaded so deeply with their sweeping 
black lashes. What a beautiful girl 
she had been when he married her, 
and now they were nailing down her 
coffin. He fancied he could hear 
the tap, tap of the hammers—that 
was imagination, of course, but he 
was getting nervous and profoundly 
miserable. He looked round the room 
to steady himself ; how often he had 
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chaffed her about all her little fads 
and arrangements, though he was 
secretly proud of her good taste. The 
delicate tones of grey and gold had 
suited her peculiar colouring, and 
even now the scent of lilac, her favou- 
rite flower, seemed to linger lightly 
about the room—so different from 
the heavy fragrance of the lilies 
and gardenias in the chamber of death. 
He remembered there was a wreath of 
white lilac lying at her feet. 

Her satin-wood writing table stood 
beside the sofa within reach of his 
hand ; how often he had found her 
bending over it, and scribbling in that 
white vellum diary which was always 
kept so jealously locked with its 
golden key! What had become of it, 
he wondered. He carelessly pulled 
open one of the drawers of the table, 
and started on seeing just inside it a 
packet addressed to him in his wife’s 
handwriting. He took it out and 
examined it carefully; it was tied 
with a wide white ribbon and sealed 
with her own violet wax. On the seal 
was her motto: “Only for one,” 
with her device, a little heart with 
wings sprouting from it. On the 
packet was written, ‘‘ To my husband, 
not to be opened until after my death.’ 
It perhaps contained some directions 
for her funeral or her place of burial. 
It was lucky he had found it to-night. 
He did not like to break the sea] ; he 
had so often laughed at what he called 
its affectation. He took up her paper 
cutter from the table—she had been 
so fond of the changing colours of 
mother-o’-pearl—carefully lifted the 
scented wax and untied the ribbon. 
Inside was the very white book 
with its golden lock, of which he had 
been thinking. On it lay a letter with 
the following supesrcription :—*“ If 
anyone but my husband, Sir James 
Hesketh, should open this parcel, 
please to destroy this letter and book 
unread.—EuGENIA HESKETH,” 
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James tore open the letter; his 
hand shook as he did so. This sign 
from the dead hand unnerved him. 
They had not had many last words ; 
she had been quite gentle and patient, 
but very reserved with him and with 
everyone. His ruddy face paled some- 
what as he read. 


‘““ My DEAR JIM,” the letter began, 
‘“‘ these are the last lines I shall ever 
write. When you open this letter 
I shall be lying dead. I am not 
‘sorry to die, only sorry that my short 
life has been such a failure. I have 
made no one happy, not even you. 
I do not ask you to forgive me, be- 
cause I do not think you are con- 
scious of any injury, and I have done 
my best. Only this little book knows 
anything of my inner life ; it has been 
my only confidant, and I always 
meant, up to the very last, to burn it 
before my death. But when I read 
it through for the last time from be- 
ginning to end, it seemed to me that 
if you read it, it might make some 
things clear to you, and dispel some 
cloudy doubts which may at times 
have assailed you. You are still a 
young man, Jim—just thirty, and 
you will, no doubt, marry again.” 
(‘ Poor girl,” murmured Jim to him- 
self, ‘‘ was she worrying about that ° 
I could have told her there was no one 
I thought of in that sort of way.’’) 
“* When you have read this book, you 
‘will know something more than you 
‘know now of a woman’s heart, and 
perhaps you will have learnt how to 
choos2 a more suitable mate, someone 
who requires less of life and can take 
it more easily. Good-bye, Jim, for- 
get me quickly, and live worthily.— 
Your dying wife, EUGENIA HESKETH.” 


Jim passed his hand across his 
eyes. Why had she written him a 
letter like that ?—‘“‘Not sorry to die!” 
And she had been Ais wife! He had 
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thought all the old scores were written 
off. He did not want to rake them up 
now. He would not read a line of her 
book ; the little golden key lay in his 
hand; he would throw it into the 
lake, and the book with it. He got 
up to carry out his purpose, and then 
one of those lurking doubts she had 
spoken of lifted up its head and 
hissed. He sat down again. What 
if there had been in that quiet life, 
lived beside him, something more 
than he knew of—some _ hidden 
storms he had half guessed at ? 
What if their results had been other 
than he supposed ? Well, it would 
be better not to know! She was 
gone now, poor darling. What good 
would her confession do him? Why 
hadn’t she burnt her book as she in- 
tended, and not left this choice to him. 
But, stay! She said the reading of 
it would dispel his doubts ;_ if not, 
certainly the book would have been 
destroyed. He laughed rather bit- 
terly; a woman was always her 
own heroine ; was it likely she would 
have made the worst of herself ? 
Still, he knew there would be things 
in that book he would rather not read. 
He would at least leave itfor another 
day ; and even as he thought so, he 
fitted the little key into its golden lock, 
and opened the pages. 

On its first page was written in 
letters of gold, ‘To sweet Eugenia 
Leslie, from her candid friend, Roma 
Morgan.” He nearly shut the book 
up again. Zhat woman! Of all the 
influences in his wife’s life, hers was 
the one he distrusted most. Eu- 
genia would have been a different girl 
if she had never met Miss Morgan— 
But as he turned the leaves, he came 
upon two dried lilies of the valley 
pressed between the pages. They re- 
minded him of some he had still in an 
old pocket-book stowed away some- 
where, which had come out of her 
wedding bouquet. These, no doubt, 
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came from the same source; the 
touch of sentiment soothed him. 
He read on. 

“January 18—”’ (‘‘ The year we 
were married,’ thought Jim.) ‘“‘Good- 
day, little book,”’ it began, “‘you and I 
are going to be close friends. I am 
to tell you all I do and all I think, 
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I do not know whether I shall like 
you after all; perhaps I had better 
shut you up once for all; but that 
would disappoint my dear Roma. 
She would say I was a coward and 
afraid to face my own soul. She 
thinks I have some literary ability, 
and she wants me to cultivate it, 
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“SHE TOOK ME TO TASK FOR WALTZING SO OFTEN WITH THE MONKSHALLS' TUTOR.” 


and you will never preach nor scold. 
What a perfect friend! Stay, tho’— 
you will remember, Is not that the 
most trying thing of all? You may 
become a whip of scorpions, a voice 
from the dead, a ‘ sorrow’s crown of 
sorrows.’ Why do all pleasant things 
become sad when they are past? 


so that possibly I may do good work 
in the future. She is wrong, I fancy. 
I am likely to live too strenuously to 
stop and study life and turn it into 
copy. She wants me to write what 
I think about the things that happen 
to me, not chronicles of mere hap- 
penings. This book is to be a com- 
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bination of journal and commonplace 
book—a history of events put into 
a consciously literary form. I am 
to mind my stops and prune my 
prepositions. ‘Write for yourself 
alone, and be sure that no other eye 
will ever see what you write. Then 
you may learn to put things directly 
and sincerely, though even then it is 
not certain that you will be truthful. 
It is so tempting to deceive oneself.’ 
she said. Well, I will make a vow 
only to write what is really, abso- 
lutely true, and perhaps I may learn 
that way to get to the bottom of 
things. Whatever I am and what- 
ever I do, much of it will be due to 
Roma; she has had the first hand 
in the making of me—however other 
influences may shape me hereafter. 
It has been a wonderful thing for me, 
meeting her. She took a fancy to me 
at once. It was one dismal grey after- 
noon; mother and I had pounded 
along the sodden roads, in the old 
family landau, to pay a visit to the 
only clever woman in the neighbour- 
hood. Mrs. Seymour cuts her hair 
short, and wears something that looks 
like trousers, but isn’t ; mother hates 
her, but she is always rather kind to 
me, and Mr. Seymour is a snuffy old 
dear, who tells me things about the 
woods and the strange plant and bird 
lifein them. SoI did not mind going, 
and when Mrs. S2ymour introduced 
‘My niece, Roma,’ I felt as if a star 
had fallen into my lap. Roma Mor- 
gan—‘ Morgan le Fay’ I call her—is 
very tall and stately ; she does her 
hair quite differently from other 
people, and has calm grey eyes like 
Pallas Athene—yes, that is what she 
is like, the goddess with the olive 
branch, not the mailed Pallas.” 
Here Jim yawned. “She came and 
sat beside me, and talked in a beau- 
tifully modulated voice—is it just 
the least bit in the world studied ? (I 
must be truthful, little book.) I 
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‘found that the strain of her work in 


London had been too much for her. 
She does something at the East End. 
She has come to her aunt’s for a long 
holiday. She said Mrs. Seymour had 
spoken of me, and told her she was sure 
to like me—(I always said Mrs. Sey- 
mour was nice)—and she does; I 
could see it in her eyes. She talked 
of that wonderful world of London 
which I never get near, even when we 
go there, and she lent me a book 
which I am still trying to read—(the 
truth, little book)—and promised to 
come to lunch. Since then we have 
been friends ; it is a wonderful thing 
to write when I think how much it 
means to me.” 

Here Jim yawned again. ‘“ What 
rot girls talk about and write !” he 
said impatiently, and skipped a page 
or two. His own name arrested his 
attention. 

‘* T was at a ball last night ; I had 
such a good time. Mother had a 
headache, so I went with Cicely 
Forester; one has more fun with a 
young chaperone. I danced several 
times with Sir James Hesketh. He 
dances well and I think he likes me.” 

Jim was interested now. How well 
he remembered it. He fell in love 
with her at that ball. What a beauty 
she was, how tall and how graceful, 
with all that dark hair of hers waving 
about her ears! It looked black 
till you got close to it, and then you 
saw it was shot with red—just the 
colour of a sorrel horse—as if the 
glow from a fire was reflected on it. 
And her eyes, too, seemed dark till 
you looked into them, and then you 
saw they were gold colour like a moor- 
land trout stream. She did not often 
let you look into them. She was a 
very haughty, stand-off young lady, 
and yet all the men were wild about 
her.” (‘What nonsense her writing 
about girls ! here she is at it again ”’: 

‘‘ Roma, was there in white and gold, 
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looking like a queen. She is so wise 
not to dance.” (“Nobody to dance 
with her,” muttered Jim); “it would 
make her just like everybody else. 
We sat out one dance together outside 
under the stars. She took me to task 
for waltzing so often with young 
Saunders,the Monkshall’s tutor. ‘ He 
is in love with you, Eugenia, and you 
know it,’ she said. I suppose he is, 
but, after all, what harm will it do 
him ? A young man must be in love 
with somebody; they always are. 
Better me than a ballet girl, though 
I don’t suppose he gets much chance 
of ballet girls, poor fellow. No doubt 
he would prefer them. He quotes 
poetry to me, and that’s not dan- 
gerous.” (‘‘Confound the girls! 
what a lot they know! I never 
quoted poetry,” thought Jim). ‘ We 
drove home at daybreak; the sky 
was a pale cold yellow, set with 
waning stars, with just a streak of 
salmon colour in the east. The 
brown bracken by the roadside was 
covered with hoar frost, which 
sparkled and melted as the sun rose. 
The sparrows were making a mighty 
chattering in the ivy outside my 
window as I got into bed. How 
soon I was asleep! I dreamt Sir 
James and young Saunders fought a 
duel about me with golf sticks. 

‘“* Roma says no girl ought to let a 
man propose to her unless she means 
to marry him. I think she does not 
allow for differences of temperament. 
I feel sure nothing of that sort would 
touch Roma, except some mighty re- 
velation, like the rushing of the spirit, 
which would sweep her away and 
swallow her up in a great flame of 
passion.” —(Here Jim laughed aloud) 
—‘‘ but I am not made that way.”— 
(‘Thank God,” said Jim)—I can’t 
always tell whether I like a man or 
not until he asks me, then I know for 
certain and at once. So far it is 
always ‘Not ;’ one can’t always be 
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sure either when they are going to 
propose; some of them don’t. As 
for their. feelings, I can’t see how 
Barbara Allen is going to know Jimmy 
Grove is not shamming until he is 
really dead. Then perhaps she may 
find he was worth dying for. It always 
seems to me rather nonsense, this 
serious fuss about flirtations; each 
party must take care of him or herself, 
and they generally do. I don’t feel 
guilty about any of them, except per- 
haps young Saunders. At first I 
really only meant to be kind to him. 
He is a gentleman, an Oxford man, 
and all that sort of thing, and the 
Monkshalls are so nasty to him— 
always snubbing him and giving him 
the dullest girl to take in at their dull 
dinners. So one evening, when we 
girls were all yawning together on a 
sofa, I walked across the room to 
where he was sitting, looking at a 
photograph album, and asked him to 
tell me the meaning of some classical 
allusion I had come across. He 
seemed surprised, but we didn’t 
talk much more about the classics. 
I wonder if he thought I had 
fallen in love with him; he is 
very ugly, but men are so vain. I 
suppose that I ought not to have 
gone to meet him that time in the 
Park, but I wanted to hear how 
poetry sounded by moonlight. It 
was a lovely evening, full of the 
spring, everything seemed budding. 
The moon made it as light as day ; 
the trees and the young uncrumpl- 
ing curly ferns were frosted with 
silver; and the sky was quite blue,and 
the daffodils all wore silver petticoats. 
I had on a long grey cloak with a 
white fur collar and a lace thing on 
my head. He said I seemed made 
of moonbeams. I never thought he 
would want to kiss me, or, at least, 
that he would try to, and I was sur- 
prised to find how angry it made me. 
Now he says I have broken his heart 
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and wrecked his life. Do they ever 
mean it, I wonder ? If I were a man, 
and could go out into the world, and 
touch and taste and handle for my- 
self, I would not bother about girls, 
but just go my own way till I met 
some grand woman like Roma, who 
could share my life and my am- 
bitions, and help me on to great suc- 
cesses, and then I would strive for 
her, and never let her go, till I had 
won her; but all these trumpery 
little pretences don’t seem worth 
while, and yet I am writing a great 
deal about them! Well, life at 
home is rather uninteresting—it 1s 
all comfortable enough, and mamma 
and papa are very kind to me, but 
they are dreadfully dull—especially 
papa. He is very stiff and very con- 
ventional and likes everything done 
at the same time every day. He even 
likes the same thing for dinner over 
and over again ; Monday, turbot and 
roast mutton ; Tuesday, salmon and 
boiled chicken; Wednesday, soles 
and roast beef—no, I am wrong, roast 
beef is for Sunday. Oh, dear! One 
can see by the house that papa’s 
ancestors have always been like that. 
The one who built it evidently liked 
everything quite square and very 
solid; the door is exactly in the 
middle of the front, and the drawing- 
room and dining-room are exactly 
the same size. The furniture is all of 
the kind that is too heavy to be 
moved, and too large to fit anywhere 
else, so it must always stay against 
the same wall. And the family 
portraits ! Such well-filled buff waist- 
coats and such rosy girls. They 
seldom had their womenkind painted; 
perhaps they were so plain, that, 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes says, they 
had to hush it up among their friends. 
The men have dark eyebrows, 
which nearly meet, like papa’s. I 
am a judicious mixture of papa and 
mamma in looks. Mamma has red 
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hair and a beautiful creamy skin, 
but she is too fat, and has light grey 
eyes and noeyebrows. They say she 
was a beauty. Anyhow, I am glad 
she put some red in my hair and 
lightened up my eyes a bit; Papa’s 
ancestors had round black eyes. 
My eyebrows don’t quite meet, but 
they are straight part of the way and 
then dip down ; and I have mamma’s 
white skin, like a magnolia blossom, 
young Saunders says. On the whole 
I am fairly pleased with my appear- 
ance, though I don’t know why I 
write it all down, except that it is such 
a wet day, and I have nothing better 
todo. Itisastormy March day ; the 
clouds are heavy and grey, and such 
little crumpled leaves as have dared 
to come out, look crudely green 
against the vivid purple sky. The 
rain is coming down in angry showers, 
with squalls of wild wind between. 
The branches are lashing about like 
flails threshing the air; the grass 
is the colour of verdigris, and 
nothing looks cheerful, except the 
sturdy little red tulips in the 
borders, which flame up bravely, 
unheeding wind and rain. The gar- 
den is quite flat, and as square and 
ugly as the house. We grow shrubs 
mostly in it, instead of flowers.. We 
really are very dull people, which 
brings me back to what I want to say, 
only it seems so difficult to write it 
down. There is, I believe, a way of 
escape from all this, opening out be- 
foreme. The question is, shall I take 
it? I am to tell the truth to you, 
little book, so I may as well say at 
once that I think Jim Hesketh is in 
love with me. He is the best match 
in the county—how horrid it looks! 
He has plenty of money and the most 
beautiful old house. If ever I marry 
Jim, it will be for the sake of Fine- 
shades "—(Jim smiled)—‘‘As for him- 
self, well, let me see, how much do 
I know of James Hesketh? Not 
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much, although ‘ we played together 
as children,’ as I heard mother tell- 
ing Mrs. Glossop yesterday. As a 
matter of fact, his mother did bring 
him to one or two of my birthday 
parties, but he was a big boy, and I 
was a little girl, and I don’t remember 
much about him, except that one 
winter day he drove over with his 
mother and came up to have tea in 


the _— school- 
room. My cat, 
old Benjy, 


who is now 
purring as he 
sits on the 
corner of my 
writing - table, 
was then atiny 
kitten, and 
was lying by 
the fire wrap- 
ped up in a 
blanket, very 
ill with influ- 
enza. Jim 
noticed the 
kit, and I re- 
member being 
terrified when 
he began to 
handle it, but 
I soon found 
out that he 
knew all about 
cats, and pre- 
sently he had 
coaxed it to 
drink some 
warm milk, 
and Benjy got 
better from that minute. He came 
again after that to see Benjy, and we 
got rather friends. He wrote to me 
once or twice after he went to school ” 
—/(‘‘Took a lock of her hair with me,”’ 
commented Jim)—‘‘ but before the 
next holiday his father died, and I did 
not see him/again, as his mother shut 
up the place and went abroad. He 


“IT WAS ALL VERY PLEASANT ... AND HE NEVER SAID A 
WORD TO SPOIL IT.” 
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has only just come back ; his mother 
died abroad, and after that he went 
somewhere to shoot big game. Well, 
the best thing I know about James 
Hesketh is the way he treats his dogs 
—they love him ; and the worst ”— 
(James grew a little pale)—‘‘ is the 
way he treats myself.”—(‘‘ Hullo! ”’ 
said Jim)—‘‘ His manner to me isa 
mixture of patronage and deference, 
and I don’t 
like either. I 
feel that in 
his heart he 
despises me 
for being a 
woman, whilst 
at the same 
time it is my 
only claim to 
his considera- 
tion. He is 
angry when I 
laugh at him 
or catch him 
up,not because 
he thinks I am 
clever, but 
because he 
wants to show 
off before a 
err“ Little 
cat!’ muttered 
Jim, going 
back in spirit 
to these early 
days when 
Eugenia had 
teased and 
tantalised him 
and made his 
life a burden to him, when all the 
time he was working so hard to 
please her). .. “‘I should like a 
man to treat me, not like a child or an 
angel, but just like a rational human 
being, but men like Jim don’t under- 
stand that; they want women to 
look up to them, but they don’t set 
about it the right way. A little 
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while ago at a dance I was sitting 
behind a clump of oleanders, wait- 
ing alone whilst my partner fetched 
an ice. I heard two voices talking 
on the other side of the plants; one 
voice was fat and old and silly, the 
other was cracked and cynical; the 
second voice was saying as I began 
to listen: ‘There are two varieties 
of female tigers—the man-eating, and 
the man-hating kind—each of them 
is to be avoided like the Devil.’ 

““* Then what sort of woman do 
you advise a man to marry?’ 
chuckled the fat voice. 

““*QOh, the good old-fashioned, 
domestic Tabby, who will purr by 
the fire, and come and have her 
head scratched when you want her.’ 

““T longed to use my Tabby’s 
claws, as I peeped through the leaves 
and saw the two old wretches; one 
was sallow and dyed and bewigged, 
the other, Major Bellman, red faced, 
stout and bald. I believe the latter 
did me the honour to propose for 
my hand to papa, who very sensibly 
refused to consider the idea ! Mamma 
told me of it, seeming to think I 
should be amused. It made me 
sick. Well, that is how men, old 
and young, think about women— 
something to be fondled and petted 
in their leisure moments and set aside 
in the real affairs of life. The best 
of them want to worship us, and 
when that system breaks down, they 
are unreasonably disappointed at find- 
ing us human. My partner could not 
think why I was so snappy when he 
came back with the ice. 

“Yesterday we all went to lunch 
at Fineshades. It was a glorious 
day; the sun shone brightly, and a 
little gay, brisk wind sent the white 
clouds scurrying across the pale, blue 
sky. The hedges we drove between 
were studded with dog violets and 
primroses, holding up their pretty 
faces like sturdy village children, 
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ready but unwilling to curtsey to the 
Squire. The song of invisible larks 
fell from the sky in a silvery rain of 
sound as we drove across the Downs, 
and in the clearings amongst the 
woods was spread an azure bed of 
bluebells, rippling away into the dis- 
tance like the waves of a lake, as the 
wind swayed them. By the Lodge, 
and all up the drive, the azaleas were 
in flower, salmon pink, orange and 
lemon-coloured. The squirrels frisked 
about among the red leaflets of the 
oak trees, or hid in the golden green 
leaves of the beeches. The old house 
looked charming as we drove up, 
all warm yellows and greys and 
browns, with well-trained creepers 
softening its angles and peeping in 
at its twinkling lattices. Jim received 
us at the door, and the dogs jumped 
up and danced around us; _ the 
Clumber Spaniel seized the frill of 
my dress in his mouth and dragged 
me over the threshold. His master 
noticed it and laughed. ‘ Knows 
what he wants and is determined 
to have it, eh?’ he said. I felt 
myself blushing, and was altogether 
ridiculously shy. I hated the luncheon, 
there was so much food, and papa 
prosed so pompously whilst our host 
kept imploring me to eat and drink 
and expressing anxious fears that 
there was nothing I lhked. Men 
always seem to think the way to 
make us happy is to feed us; they 
judge by themselves, I suppose. At 
last we arrived at the forced straw- 
berries, the pride of Fineshades’ hot- 
houses, and Jim piled my plate with 
the ripe, red berries. After that some 
man staying there took papa to see 
the stables, and his wife took mamma 
to the drawing-room, and Jim and I 
wandered off together. It was really 
very pleasant. He never said a word 
to spoil it”—(‘‘ Never gave me a 
chance—kept me at arm’s length, 
the monkey,” commented Jim)—‘‘We 
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saw the beautiful clear lake, so 
clear that the swans and the water 
lilies seem to float on air, and the 
waving weeds at the bottom look 
like a forest in fairyland. In a little 
wood near by lilies of the valley grow 
wild. Jim picked a great bunch of 
them for me. We walked to the 


large beech tree where the guinea- 
pigs have a wired-in colony among 
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tree, lopping off a great branch, and 
running in a fine thread-like scar 
right down into the ground. Then 
we went to the stables, and Sir James 
made the groom strip a pretty mare, 
‘Carries a lady capitally,’ he said. 
whilst the groom looked stony. Then 
we came back to the broad terrace, and 
fed the peacocks, who pecked hard at 
my hand as they ate corn from it. 
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“NO, NO,’ I CRIED, ‘I WOULD RATHER HAVE MY FREEDOM THAN MARRY ANYBODY.'” 


the roots, and up in its branches a pair 
of tame squirrels have a house in 
which they are rearing a family. The 
papa ran down the trunk of the 
tree and searched Jim’s pockets for 
nuts, whilst the mamma looked co- 
quettishly out of her doorway. I 
am to have a baby squirrel when it 
is old enough. I saw the place where 
lightning had once struck the old 


The fountain was tossing up diamond 
spray, and the garden was delicately 
enamelled with spring flowers. ‘ It is 
all perfectly beautiful,’ I said, and 
its owner grew very red and stam- 
mered something which was inter- 
rupted by papa, who came out, fuss- 
ing about its being time for us to go. 
For once I welcomed papa’s inter- 
ference and laughed, as we were 
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bundled into the carriage, at our 
host’s disconcerted face. ‘It has 
been a delightful day,’ I admitted 
in reply to mamma’s questionings, 
but when I saw that her eyes 
were asking something else, I shut up 
like a sea-anemone and refused to 
answer. Everything was spoilt. How 
hateful it is this waiting on a man’s 
pleasure! I shall certainly refus> 
Jim Hesketh if he does ask me. He 


has gone away for a week’s fishing, 


I am happy to say "—(‘ Oh, ho,” 
said Jim.)—‘‘ Roma has a splendid 
idea. She and I have had a serious 
talk, and she is certain I ought not 
to marry till I am more sure of my- 
self.”—(“Always thought that woman 
was a devil,’’ commented Jim, who 
was growing deeply interested)—“‘ So 
she has offered to take me up to Lon- 
don with her for three months, or even 
six, 1f mamma and papa will let me 
stay ! Only to think of it!!! Mamma 
is more than half won over; she 
is rather sore at Sir James’s delay, 
and would like the swagger of send- 
ing me out of the way, but I don’t 
believe papa will give me the money. 
Oh, if he would only be nice for 
once! 

“It is all over. Papa won’t hear 
of my going to London. He talked 
big and loud, and I first defied him, 
and then cried like an idiot, whilst 
mamma cowered. I wonder why 
women are frightened when a man 
talks loud—papa could not beat us— 
some inherited instinct, I suppose! 
and it isn’t as if I really respected 
papa. He only talked nonsense 
about the impropriety of young 
women trapesing about the world 
by themselves, and the iniquity of 
daughters being dissatisfied with their 
own parents’ homes, and all sorts of 
antiquated stuff. Anyhow, I won’t 
go down to dinner, or make myself 
presentable. I have put on an old 
tea-gown, and mean to spend the 
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evening here with my white book. 

‘‘ Papa has sent up an order for me 
to come down to dinner at once, 
and I am going! I can’t make a 
disturbance before the servants. 

““T haven’t spoken to papa for a 
week, and it is all very uncomfortable 
and disagreeable. Roma, I know, 
thinks it very poor-spirited of me not 
to run away, but I have only a 
pound left of my allowance. I could 
not let Roma pay for me. I should 
want clothes and theatre tickets and 
all sorts of things. How miserable 
it is to be a girl! And in the midst of » 
it all dear old Benjy has died. He 
has been my faithful companion day 
and night for ten years. Yesterday 
he seemed very feeble when I tucked 
him into his basket. In the middle 
of the night I' was awoke by a little 
scuffing, and found the poor old 
fellow scrambling up into my arms. 
I kept him warm all night, but in 
the morning he gave a little hoarse 
mew and died. I am heart-broken. 
I shall miss him every hour. He had 
such dear, grumpy old ways, and was 
always so gravely companionable. 

‘““This is the month of May, and 
the whitethroat builds and all the 
swallows, and Jim Hesketh has asked 
me to marry him, and I have not 
said ‘No.’ It was such a lovely 
warm morning that I had put on an 
old white muslin, and was alone in 
the morning room arranging great 
branches of lilac in all the flower 
vases, when the door opened and Jim 
walked in unannounced. I did not 
know then that he had been talking 
with mamma, but he was so grave 
and awkward that I knew at once 
what he had come for.’’—(“‘ Never 
felt so nervous in my life,”’ thought 
Jim.)—‘‘ It was no use trying to put 
it off, so I just had to let him go on, 
and very badly he did it.”—(“ By 
Jove,” from Jim, “I thought I got 
through it very well,””)—“* They all do 
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it badly, but Jim’s was perhaps the 
worst effort I have assisted at. It 
is a pity girls can’t do the proposals, 
they would te far more graceful. It 
was very sudden. We were both 
standing up, and I really don’t know 
what I said, but he seemed to think 
it satisfactory, as he took hold of both 
my hands and I think he kissed me, 
but I was very shy and confused. I 
wonder why ? I had been expecting 
it for so long. After a while Jim 
said he must go and speak to papa, 
and presently he and mamma came 
back together. I was finishing the 
lilac, and mamma kissed me with 
tears in her eyes and said papa wished 
to speak to me in the library. I don’t 
know why my heart beat so when I 
went in to papa. I think I was pre- 
pared to say I was sorry for having 
made myself so disagreeable, but 
papa made this impossible by begin- 
ning at once in a jaunty way: ‘ Well, 
Eugenia, this is better than going to 
London to stay with your strong- 
minded friend, eh?’ Then the joy 
of battle rose up within me, and I 
straightened myself up and cried, 
‘No! no! a thousand times no! 
I would rather have my freedom 
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than marry anybody, but since I 
can’t do as I wish, you must take 
the responsibility of driving me into 
matrimony as a refuge from domestic 
tyranny.’ Of course I did not quite 
mean all this, and I could scarcely 
help laughing at papa’s surprised . 
face when his hen chick stood up 
and crowed. I don’t know what 
would have happened, if mamma and 
Jim had not followed me into the 
room just then, and papa, with 
his usual desire to lay blame on his 
wife, said fretfully to her: ‘I sup- 
pose you know what your daughter 
means, Mary Anne—her tantrums are 
beyond me!’ Then Jim did rather a 
nice thing; he came round to my. 
side of the table, and, putting his 
arm round my waist, said in a pleasant 
comforting tone, ‘ It’s all right, little 
girl, isn’t it?’ I felt it might be 
rather good, after all, to have a 
husband to look after me and love 
me, and I laid my cheek against 
his tweed shoulder and began to 
cry! The window leading to the 
garden was open, and Jim led me out 
into the sunshine, leaving the old 
people to settle their affairs by them- 
selves. 


continued.) 


THE TINNED PARROT 


By ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT 


temptible and wretched. Yet 

he sympathised in no way 

with himself. He knew he 
deserved to feel contemptible and 
wretched, and that, when misery 
is concerned, one generally gets all 
that is deserved. Fact was, the 
night before he had _ celebrated 
his own and Ireland’s patron-saint’s 
day with unqualified success, up to 
the moment of being placed upon 
his bed, boots and cap on, by com- 
rades who had retained their power 
of locomotion. The worst of this 
sort of jubilation is that it exacts 
two prices—the first from the pocket, 
and the second from the very soul. 
When Patrick Cleary rolled off his 
bed, and, unsteady and trembling, 
stood gazing out of the window, eyes 
and brain blurred, his fingers touched 
the bottom of empty pockets. More- 
over, in the grey dawn that danced 
before his eyes, he saw a demand note 
calling upon him to pay twelve hours 
of misery at the packing-house where 
he worked. He removed his cap 
and soused his head in the wash-basin, 
holding grimly on to the wash-stand 
with both hands; then, breakfast- 
less, he set out for the place where, 
all day long, he packed tongues in tins 
for the tables of the world. As he 
walked along, his whole body trembled 
from the physical strain of strong 
drink. 

Patrick found himself this morn- 
ing the early bird,save and except one 
other. This exception none could hope 
to beat, for it took the shape of the 
boss’s vociferous parrot, which made 
the packing-house its Liberty Hall. 
Grey as sin of back, the tail red as 
crime, a beak like Satan’s claw, a 


Pains CLEARY felt con- 


tongue like Jezebel, and as full of 
wit as a Billingsgate porter, was this 
same parrot of the boss’s. Patrick 
Cleary hated the bird with a bitter 
hatred, and the parrot knew it. The 
very first day Patrick came to the 
packing-house he fell foul of it. 
It happened that the boss. that 
day showed an Englishman over 
the premises. The parrot rose nobly 
to the occasion, and when it had 
finished its say, the Englishman said 
quietly, yet loud enough for Patrick 
and others to hear: “If that bird 
was in Ireland he’d claim a vote.” 
The look Patrick shot at the bird 
when this was said caused Poll to 
scream a mighty scream, and fall 
flopping from the iron brace, and 
from that moment bird and man were 
at daggers drawn. 

This sad morning, the day after 
St. Patrick’s Day, when Patrick 
Cleary walked in long before he 
had any need |to, the detested 
feathered monstrosity was hanging 
by its beak to a window frame, grasp- 
ing futilely at the panes with its 
articulate claws, and thrashing the 
air with its wings. What it was 
doing, or trying to do, the gods 
alone know, for the bird did not. 
Out of the corner of one wild eye it 
caught sight of Patrick Cleary. Emit- 
ting a hair-raising shriek, it unhooked 
its beak, and fell with a flop upon the 
floor, and, an amorphous bundle of 
feathers, lay there, glaring at the 
Irishman. 

Patrick grasped the door for sup- 
port, shut both eyes tight, and stood 
swaying in threatened collapse, while 
the shriek ricochetted from one side 
of his brain to the other and back 
again, a score of times. When at 
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last he opened his eyes, there lay 
that fiend in feathers flopping side- 
ways across the floor, its head turned 
so that one eye was rivetted on 
Patrick’s two. 

““Bad luck to yez!’ muttered 
Cleary, in the full knowledge that his 
curse did not rise to the occasion, 
as the bird would have done in similar 
circumstances. Poll flattened on the 
floor, spreading out two wings, and 
seeming to pulsate from inward pres- 
sure of disdain and contempt. Au- 
tomatically Patrick shut the door and 
leaned his back against it. He found 
himself lacking in strength of will to 
take his eyes from the bird. He 
wished the villain would turn loose 
upon him its riotous tongue. But 
no, it disdained to swear. 

** Hist yoursilf into the air where 
yez belongs, you feathered black- 
guard,” yelled Patrick Cleary, sud- 
denly coming to the use of his tongue. 

The bird flopped three flops farther 
to the left, and continued to glare in 
silence. 

“Orll give yez a lift,” roared 
Patrick, in blind rage, bounding 
towards the bundle. The bird gave 
one scream of horror, concentrat- 
ing.its whole soul in that shriek, and 
the next instant a huge, swinging 
foot sent it hurtling the length of the 
room. Where it struck the floor, 
there it lay, for it was—dead. 

Patrick walked over to the bird, 
and felt that he had committed red 
murder. Then he thought of the 
boss, then of his job, then of the best 
means of getting rid of the evidences 
of his crime; then of O’Keeffe in 
the soldering department. O’Keeffe, 
ever his best friend, would help him 
out of this mess. He glanced at the 
clock, and found he had ample time. 

‘*Qi may as well do it a trate,”’ 
he muttered, and proceeded to cook 
the parrot, feathers and __ all. 
‘** O’Kaaffe will solder it up, and it 
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will last till it gits to Roosia, or 
Canada, or some other forsaken for- 
reign shore.” 

When the bedraggled bird was 
surreptitiously presented to O’ Keeffe, 
that mghteous man scratched his 
head, grinned, and soldered poor Poll 
in a tin intended to hold a tongue. 

For a week the boss cursed round 
the cannery, so fluently that few of 
the workmen missed the _ parrot 
at all. They were grateful to the 
boss, for many of them were fond 
of the bird, and felt lonely with- 
out Poll’s black language. Gradu- 
ally the grey parrot became nothing 
more to the workers in the packing- 
house than an occasional crimson 
memory. Poll’s remains went out 
into the wide, wide world along with 
a hundred thousand other tongues 
that had never blackguarded Pat- 
rick Cleary. For tinning, like rain, 
falls alike on the just and the unjust 
tongue. 

The days passed, and Poll’s death- 
shriek ceased to reverberate through 
Patrick’s brain. The other work- 
men had clean forgotten the bird, 
the boss alone of them all cherished 
Poll’s memory, and only on rare 
occasions did O’Keeffe. himself re- 
cognise that there was just a chance 
of something being heard of a tin of 
uncommon tongue turning up where 
it was least desired. It did turn up, 
and in a most unexpected quarter. 

One morning at earliest dawn 
Patrick awoke to find himself seated 
on the edge of his bed. He knew 
his eyes glared wide, although he 
could not see them; he knew his 
hair stood on end, for he felt every 
individual bristle of it tugging at his 
scalp. He had dreamed a dream. 

A sun-smitten plain, arid, harsh, 
boundless. Cantering across the face 
of this a broncho.ridden by a cowboy, 
the hoofs of the animal sending the 
dry sand flying in little puffs of glitter- 
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ing grey. The cowboy’s broad- 
brimmed hat sat far back on his head, 
he held the reins loosely in his left 
hand, the knuckles of his right rested 
on his hip. Upon his back was 
strapped a tin labelled “* Tongue.” 

On a sudden the horse gave a wild 
spring to one side as a lean wolf 
sneaked from the cover of a cactus. 
The cowboy, taken unawares,was flung 
into the air and fell heavily to the 
ground, where he lay still, while the 
horse disappeared in a cloud of dust 
over the horizon. Patrick Cleary saw 
the cowboy reach painfully down and 
feel his hip. The thigh-bone was 
broken. Then Cleary heard him say, 
with just a touch of the brogue: 
‘* Praise the saints above, this tongue 
will keep life in me while the boys 
have time to hunt me out.” Even 
before the cowboy started to open 
the tin Patrick Cleary could see the 
parrot lying snugly inside, and the 
next he saw was a group of cowboys, 
all hats off, standing near the form 
of their dead comrade, frowning in 
anger upon a tinned parrot. 

Seated on the edge of his bed, 
Patrick Cleary tried to remove the 
sight and memory of this dream from 
him, by digging his knuckles into 
his eyes and rubbing doggedly, yet 
neither sight nor remembrance would 
go. He dressed hastily and made out 
into the fresh air of morning. At 
the packing-house door he awaited 
the coming of O’Keeffe. 

‘* Dinnis,” he said, huskily, “‘ Din- 
nis, Oi’ve seen an awful sight, and 
Oi know on me sowl it’s a thrue 
sight Oi have seen,’”? and he told 
O’Keeffe hisdream. O’Keeffe rubbed 
his stubbly chin and thought deep 
thoughts. 

*‘The murthur’s on yer sowl, Pat ! 
The murthur’s on yer sowl! Ye’ll 
come wid me to Father Flanagan and 
confess the bad business. Father 
Flanagan’s the boy to aise yer sowl, 
and to let you slape as paceful as a 
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policeman. Bad luck to the bird! 
Bird, did Oi say? SBanshea_ the 
imp o’ Satan was, or I’m a Dago. 
Father Flanagan’s the boy that will 
frighten a bird, tinned or on the wing.”’ 

Patrick Cleary shook his head. 

““Is it confess ye tell me?” he 
muttered, continuing to shake his 
head dolefully, “‘ Bedad, Oi havn’t 
been to confession since the day Oi 
had onything to confess. Is it con- 
fess ye tell me?” 

“The bird’s an yer sowl, Pat 
Cleary, and to-day or some other day 
it’s you that will be bound to get it 
off. Father Flanagan’s the boy to 
do that.” 

But Patrick Cleary could not ad- 
mit that matters had come to such a 
desperate pass as all that. He went 
in to his work, stubborn yet disconso- 
late. That night he dreaded falling 
asleep, fearing a return of the awful 
sight on the plains, but no dream 
came to him. 

The colourless weeks slipped by, 
and Patrick regained his old-time 
gaiety. When thought of the bird 
or dream came to him, he dismissed 
it lightly, believing that each had 
ceased from troubling for all time. 
It was not to be. Once more Patrick 
found himself seated on the edge 
of his bed trembling in the dawn of a 
day. This time the scene of his 
vision was laid on the face of the 
waters. In the centre.of an eternity 
of sea, with tropical sun blazing down 
upon it, swam a life raft. On this 
raft sat a sailor, hollow of cheek, 
and with famine-stricken eyes. Al- 
though the sailor never said a word, 
Patrick Cleary knew him to be from 
Cork. One tin of tongue was placed 
between the shipwrecked man’s knees, 
and before Patrick could cry a warn- 
ing the man plunged a knife into the 
tin and ripped off the lid. There lay 
the parrot. With a howl of agony 
and disappointment the sailor leaped 
to his feet and hurled the tin far 
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out to sea, then, realising that even 
a tinned parrot might support life 
for a time, the crazed man sprang 
from the raft and frantically struck 
out to try and save the thing. From 
every point of the compass Patrick 
Cleary beheld shark’s fins slitting the 
surface of the glassy sea, focussing 
themselves on theswimmer. Patrick 
cried out an agonizing warning, but 
to no purpose. There was a sudden 
flurry on the surface of the waters, 
then all was still, and an empty raft 
drifted off. 

“Yes, Oi’ll confess right enough, 
and that this blessed morning, but 
it will be to the boss whose bird Oi 
murthured.”’ said Patrick to O’ Keeffe, 
when he reached the packing-house, 
but O’Keeffe would not hear of such 
a thing. 

“Fat the divil’s the good of con- 
fessing to the boss av a _ tongue- 
factory ?”’ shouted O’ Keeffe in anger. 
“You'll lose yer job and still have 
the bird tearing at yer sowl wid beak 
and claws. It’s Father Flanagan that 
can send the bird where it belongs 
and keep yer job forby. Ye’ll come 
wid me to confess to a rale Father 
Confessor, not to a boss packer of 
presarved tongues. The parrot’s sowl 
will then rest aisy, for it will have 
brought a wanderin’ sowl back to 
the church.”’ 

No use. Patrick Cleary’s spirit 
was not yet sufficiently chastened. 
He feared the hving Father Flanagan 
more than the dead parrot, remem- 
bering long years of faithlessness 
which must be explained away, and 
him with no sound explanation to 
offer. However, there came two suc- 
cessive nights which completed the 
reconversion of the backslider. In 
his dream he saw— 

Three Irish soldiers, Connaught 
Rangers he made them out to be, his 
uncle Murphy having served in that 
historic regiment. On a bare hill-top 
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—it might be on the North-west 
frontier of India—these three soldiers 
fired steadily down at a swarm of hill- 
men who were striving to carry the 
top. Round about the noble three 
were scattered the bodies of their 
comrades. As Patrick gazed, night 
came down upon the mountains, and 
the begrimed, weary soldiers sought 
out their last tin of food. Patrick 
Cleary saw the look of horror that 
overspread each face when the top 
of the tin was thrown back, revealing 
the tinned parrot. “An African 
partridge,” grinned one of the sol- 
diers. . 

‘“‘ Then Ov'll give it to the niggers,”’ 
said another, slinging the tin down 
the side of the hill. 

Patrick Cleary went to work that 
morning and did not speak to his 
friend O’Keeffe, he felt so miserable . 
and downhearted. His thoughts in- 
sisted on turning to Father Flanagan, 
and the next night settled the matter. 

Here stood a miserable hut in 
County Mayo. A _ haggard Irish 
widow watched before the door, and 
round her were gathered eight ragged, 
famished children. The widow was 
crying. A cart drew up, and in it 
Mrs. Gahan, on her way to catch the 
great steamer for America, where she 
would join her husband the police- 
man. Mrs. Gahan Handed to the 
widow body a tin labelled ‘‘ Tongue.” 
It was all she had to give to her poor 
neighbour, and, indeed, it was a 
priceless and consoling gift. The 
cart drove off with its weeping 
woman. Patrick Cleary beheld 
the widow gather the little ones 
about a bare table. He saw the 
eager, wolfish look on each pinched 
face; he noticed how the widow’s 
hands trembled as she fumbled in 
opening the tin; 
thrown back; he saw the accursed 

arrot. 

‘* For the love av God, take me to 
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he saw the top — 


*- Brasher. 
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Father Flanagan,” Cleary cried, run- 
ning to meet Dennis O’Keefe that 
morning. 

The two took the day off, and 
Patrick Cleary slept a deep sleep 
that night, having himself removed 
his cap and one boot before getting 
into bed. And next morning early, 
into the packing-room burst the boss 
in a towering rage. 

‘Who in blazes tinned that par- 
rot?” he yelled. The real story of 
the tinned parrot had come to light. 

On the northern bank of the East 
Main, a river which flows from the 
interior of Ungava to James Bay, 
sat young Lord Alden. He rested 
under a tent of mosquito netting, 
bell-shaped, which hung from the 
limb of a spruce tree. Lord Alden 
paid no attention to the glorious 
sweep of woods and waters before 
him; his eyes were fixed upon a 
pannikin in which floated three thick 
slabs of fat pork in a smother of hot 
grease. Outside the tent stood the 
noble lord’s companion, Colonel 
Brasher, who automatically fought 
the black fly and dreamily gazed over 
the water. Lord Alden spoke— 

‘““I don’t seem to fancy this to- 
day, you know.” 

‘* T can stand neither the looks of it 
nor the smell of it, and as for the 
taste of it—bah! I intend to anti- 
cipate next year’s Lent, and do my 
fasting now,” said the Colonel, slap- 
ping a mosquito into oblivion. 

Lord Alden lifted up the gauze 
and stepped out beside his comrade, 
calling to the French-Canadian guide : 
‘* Labadie, the coffee is holding out, is 
it not? All right, let me have a 
pannikin of it, please.” 

‘*7’ll have one too,”’ said Colonel 
““I believe I’m growing 
bristles. That everlasting fat pork 
. enough to make a man grumpy for 
ife.”” 

He pulled out his hunting knife 
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and began to polish it by thrusting it 
into a rotten log. 

“We did not imagine the extent 
of our loss when that confounded 
canoe of mine spilt me, the fishing 
tackle and all the guns into the lake. 
If I had realised what it meant I 
think I would have gone down with 
them instead of swimming ashore.”’ 

“That would have been hard luck 
on me,” laughed the lord. ‘“‘ Think 
of the amount of pork confronting 
me if you were not here to share it. 
Let me see, there is one cache between 
here and Rupert House, is there not ?”’ 

66 Yes.”’ 

“* How many days from here ? ” 

** About five, I think. It’s at the 
junction of Straight River with this 
stream.” 

Black flies swirled round the two 
men, dense as a cloud of smoke. 

“‘ There’s only one tin of tongue in 
that cache,’ growled the Colonel. 

“Only! Only!” exclaimed the 
noble lord. ‘“‘ Why, man, one tongue 
is a lord mayor’s banquet. How 
can you stand there and say ‘only’ ?” 

“‘ Toplease you, then, I’ll put it that 
there is a lord mayor’s banquet five 
days ahead of us, and until that is 
set before us we eat fat pork, or 
nothing.” 

““Let’s set our minds on higher 
things,” said Lord Alden ruefully. 

Colonel Brasher growled. 

** Doctor Johnson knew more about 
beer than I do, but I do know that 
he who eats pork thinks pork; in fact, 
as Lot’s wife was salt, I’m pork.” 

Here the Colonel discovered that 
his companion had strolled off and 
was taking down his fly-tent, pre- 
paratory to an early start. 

Lord Alden, now twenty-two years 
old, had impatiently awaited the day 
when he would come into his pos- 
sessions. His ambition, had been to 
rough it in the wilds of Labrador, but 
his guardian and the executors of his 
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father’s will refused to acquiesce till he 
came of age. Consequently for years 
the young lord was obliged to content 
himself with musing over maps, 
locating Hudson’s Bay posts, and 
surveying routes to be travelled in the 
good days when he should be master 
of his own. These good days had 
come, and at the first breaking up of 
winter he had dived into that mighty 
wilderness of Ungava, accompanied 
by his friend, Colonel Brasher, and 
two French - Canadian - Indians to 
paddle. The white men had worked 
as hard as the paddlers, enjoying 
their days afloat on lonely, glorious 
lakes, and rapid-harassed rivers, until 
the accident to Brasher’s canoe robbed 
them of guns and fishing-tackle. Fat 
pork accomplished what black flies, 
mosquitoes and hard work had failed 
to do ; it put a gnawing longing into 
their souls for civilisation and beef 
steak. On their inward journey into 
this wilderness they had cached an 
occasional tin of provisions. One of 
these tins was ahead of them, and 
upon it they centred all their hopes. 

From earliest daybreak till shadows 
fell dangerously dense upon the waters 
the two Englishmen pushed on. 
Hours would pass without a word 
uttered between them. 

At length the great day dawned. 
The two canoes were afloat as soon 
as there was light, but, paddle as he 
might, Lord Alden found himself left 
behind by his older and stronger com- 
panion. When the Colonel reached 
the right spot the other canoe was a 
mile or more behind. Brasher ran 
his canoe ashore, leaped up the low 
bank, and set off to find the three 
stones which pointed to the cache. 
There they lay, somewhat farther 
from the water’s edge than when he 
had placed them in position, for the 
water had fallen during the months 
of summer. Without waiting to re- 
move moccasins or clothing, Colonel 
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Brasher splashed into the river, peer- 
ing through the water for a sight of 
that precious tin. On a sudden he 
thrust down his arm until his ear lay 
on the surface of the water and, from 
the depths, brought forth the tin. 
Hip-deep in the running stream, 
the water dripping from beard and 
clothing, he elevated the tin in both 
his hands until his arms were at full 
length above his head. Standing 
there he apostrophised— 

““Oh, ye gods of waters and of 
wilderness, of forest and of flood, of 
beech and birch and balsam, of rocks 
and rapids, of black fly and other 
wild beasts of prey, of moccasins, 
moose, and  muscalonge, does 
one of you dare to open mouth 
and uphold the glories of woods 
and waters in the _ face of 
this, Civilisation’s bejewelled casket 
and its dazzling contents ? ” 

When Lord Alden reached the spot 
he found his companion seated on the 
grass with the unopened tin before 
him. He placed himself opposite 
the Colonel and waited. “| 

Presently Brasher shoved his hand 
into his pocket and drew forth a 
lucky farthing. 

“* Talk of the nightingales’ tongues 
of Roman Emperors’ feasts! They 
were but as ashes to this, the tongue 
of the Chicago stockyard nightingale. 
I'll toss you who has the privilege 
of uncovering this most precious 
dish. Here goes!” 

“Heads!” shouted Lord Alden. 
The Colonel peered into the grass. 

“* Tails, byJove! ’ cried the Colonel. 
“Tail and tongue! This time both 
ends meet.” 

Furiously he attacked the tin. He 
flung back the ripped off top. He 
gazed inside. There lay the most 
appetising preserved tongue mortal 
eyes had ever rested upon. 

*“* Colonel,’ said Lord Alden, toss- 
ing aside his empty pannikin, and 
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leaning against a log, “Colonel, I 
never had a meal before this one. 
All others were feeds. When I 
reach merrie England, Colonel, I have 
made up my mind to give a feast. 
We'll provide for the others every 
thing their appetites can crave, but 
we, Colonel, shall place between us 
one tin of Chicago tongue—and eat. 
You'll see the others turn green with 
envy when they see how we enjoy 
ourselves.” 

‘‘Here’s the picture,” said the 
Colonel enthusiastically. Epsom! 
Oaks day! White cloth spread on 
green sward! Ladies a smother of 
white ! Cold chicken! Champagne! 
And—tinned tongue! Paradise! ”’ 

‘‘ Paradise !’’ admitted the noble 
lord, and the two stretched them- 
selves under the netting to enjoy their 
pipes as they had not enjoyed them 
for many days. 

The Colonel’s vision came to pass. 
It was Epsom race-course on the 
second day after the Derby,—the 
ladies’ day. The Derby crowd, 
royalty and tatterdemalion, coster 
and lord, had scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, and now the hazy 
sweep of downs encompassed the more 
select gathering which graces Epsom 
course on the day of the ladies’ race, 
the Oaks. Coaches galloped to set 
positions near the rails, gay gowns 
fluttered in the breeze, shiny-coated 
steeds careered out to the starting- 
gate to return a lather of foam, strain- 
ing for the winning post. In the in- 
terval before the big race Lord 
Alden’s guests gathered to the side 
of the coach, to learn what dish it 
was round which such wild rumours 
had circled, and over which so much 
secrecy had been observed. From 
the interior of the coach the flunkies 
produced a gold salver, and upon this 
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rested something covered with a 
gorgeous piece of Chinese embroidery, 
crimson, blue and gold. Lord Alden 
squatted on the green sward facing 
the already seated Colonel. Each 
took a tin pannikin and placed it 
in front of him. Then the Colonel 
shoved his hand into his pocket 
and drew forth that farthing. With 
a kick of his thumb he spun the coin 
into the air. 

“* Heads !”’ cried Lord Alden. 

The Colonel peered into 
grass. 

“* Tails, by Jove!’ cried the Col- 
onel. ‘ Tailsand tongue! I’ve made 
both ends meet again.” 

The gallant Colonel whipped off 
the ornate cloth revealing nothing 
more romantic than a tin of tongue. 
This Brasher attacked with a knife, 
removed the top, cut the tongue 
in two, jabbed the knife point into 
one piece and pitchforked it into the 
lord’s pannikin. The other half he 
flipped into his own platter. Then 
the two fell solemnly to eating. The 
ladies laughed. 

Captain Turner, on leave from his 
regiment in India, gazed vacantly at 
the tongue. He drawled :— 

“Last year I went gaur shooting 
with Heneker, and one evening we 
opened a tin of that tongue. There 
was a parrot inside.” 

“A parrot ?”’ ejaculated Colonel 
Brasher. 

‘A tinned parrot. I wrote to the 
Chicago people telling them it was a 
good enough joke, but that when we 
had finished laughing we felt devilish 
hungry.” 

“Tt’s Father Flanagan that can 
lay the ghost of baste or bird,” 
whispered Dennis O’ Keeffe to Patrick 
Cleary, after the boss had ceased to 
slang the room. 
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““SHE WOULD RATHER HAVE DIED.” 


THE FOUR KNAVES 


By E, ARCHER 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


OOD gracious! 
The King had asked for 
the Princess, and the four 


knaves were seeking in all 
directions, and no Princess was to be 
found. 
And what was to be done ? 
When I say the four knaves were 
seeking in all directions, I mean all 
directions but the right one. 


They were arrant knaves, all three 
of them. I say all three of them, be- 
cause the fourth was only half a knave. 
The other half seemed to know there 
was something better. He was, as it 
were, divided exactly in two, and that’s 
very uncomfortable, and almost like 
having an illness. 

They were the Princess’ four pages, 
chosen to take very especial care of her. 
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One before, one behind, and one on 
each side, whenever she walked abroad. 

One inside the door, one outside 
the door, and one at each window, 
whenever she stayed at home. 

It must have been a dreadful 
nuisance ! 

And it was all on account of a cer- 
tain wise woman, who had said that 
the little Princess would grow up 
strong and beautiful, only to be carried 
off by four knaves. 

This is why the King had given her 
the four pages, fulfilling the prophecy 
in the most innocent manner; for 
in reality they were the four knaves. 

The only gleam of light in the whole 
affair was the opinion of another wise 
woman, that one knave would be only 
half a knave, and that if the Princess 
could by any token find him, she would 
be saved from the other three. 

The Knaves knew that the King 
would offer an enormous ransom for 
the Princess, so they had carried her 
off themselves, and locked her up in 
an old disused mill. A tall black mill, 
with only the shell of it left and only a 
few slits near the top to let the light 
in. The gaunt skeleton sails groaned 
and sighed in the night wind, so that 
it was supposed to be haunted, and no 
one ever came near it. 

There they meant to keep her till 
the ransom was big enough to please 
them. 

The Princess sat weeping in the 
lonely mill and thinking—thinking— 
thinking. Not that she ever let the 
knaves see her weep. 

She would rather have died. 

She knew that one was only half a 
knave, but, oh, how was she to find 
him ? 

They were all dressed exactly alike 
in black and scarlet and gold, with 
three-cornered gold-laced hats on their 
heads. They were all dark; with 
black, straight hair cut the same 
length; they all had fierce, black 
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moustaches, and little black tufts on 
their chins, and they were all the same 
height. Worse than this, they all had 
the same sickly smile that did not mean 
anything and the same shifty look in 
the eyes. 

I think the poor little Princess must 
have died of the terror and loneliness 
if it had not been for this perpetual 
riddle that she was always asking her- 
self : “ Which is he ? ” 

Moreover, she was a clever little 
Princess, rather fanciful and fantastic ; 
very good at games, and very bad at 
tapestry. 

It began to amuse her immensely. 

*“‘T can find out, and I will find out,” 
she said. 

Now, one night the knaves brought 
her supper as usual, and, as usual, they 
all bowed very low on entering, but 
the Princess noticed that one of them 
did not bow quite so low as the others. 
He began like the others, and then 
seemed to think better of it. 

It was a very little thing, of course, 
but it set her thinking. 

It was now full summer, and the 
knaves brought the Princess four pink 
roses, for they kept up a sort of cere- 
mony. 

The roses were exactly alike to the 
eye, but the Princess noticed at once 
that one of them had no thorns on 
its stem. 

They had been cut off. 

And the Princess felt sure that the 
knave who had not bowed so low 
had given her this rose. 

They did not bring roses for some 
days, and then it all happened again. 

Four pink roses and one without 
thorns, given her by the same knave 
who had not bowed so low. 

And yet he looked just like the 
others, and the Princess was afraid to 
speak. 

As for the poor King, he had little 
by little increased his ransom to the 
half of his kingdom, and yet the knaves 
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“YOU ARE NOT A KNAVE AT ALL,’ SHE SAID.’ 


were not satisfied. They pretended 
that the Princess had been torn from 
them by a band of robbers, and they 
were still seeking her night and day. 

At Court, they were looked upon as 
four fine, trusty fellows, but they 
were going too far, like so many 
knaves, and what a mercy it is they 
did not see it. 

It was the beginning of winter now. 

The old mill was darker and drearier 
than ever, and the Princess began to 
get pale and thin, with black rings 


under her eyes. The knaves made 
large fires, and brought plenty of food 
and wine, but the whole thing was 
beginning to tell on her. 

She was still trying to solve the 
riddle of “‘ Which is he ?” yet every 
day she felt more and more certain 
that she knew. 

For though the knaves all looked 
exactly the same, yet one of them 
always seemed to be quite different. 

One cannot explain everything, you 
know. 
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It happened one day that this knave 
came alone, the others being de- 
tained at Court. 

He brought the supper. 

Now, the Princess felt that the time 
had come to speak. It was a terrible 
risk, of course, but the thing might 
never happen again. Her hands were 
icy cold, her face burned, and you 
could almost see her heart beat, 
Eut she made herself look straight 
into the knave’s eyes. 

You are only half a knave,” 
said. 

The knave smiled. 

Now a knave can do a great many 
wonderful things with his face, but 
he cannot smile. It is a dreadful 
thing he does when he tries to smile. 
It would not deceive a baby. 

The moment he smiled the Prin- 
cess knew he was the right man. 

‘You are only half a knave,” 
Said again. 

“TI wonder,” said the knave. 

He had his mouth open and seemed 
to be in a brown study. 

But the Princess did not stop to 
argue. 

She went right on, talking to the 
side of him that was not a knave. 
She took no sort of notice of the other 
side. 

“Why have you done this stupid, 
base thing,” she said. “Is it for 
ransom or high place ? What value 
could such a ransom be to you, who 
are a man of honour, and what place 
could be high to you if you knew 
yourself to be a knave ? ” 

** What indeed ? ”’ said the knave, 
under his breath. 

He looked very strange and pale. 
His eyes were wide open, and he 
seemed to be listening to a voice a 
long way off. 

The Princess looked very solemnly 
at him, and then her face broke into 
a childlike smile. 

** You are not a knave at all,”’ she 


she 
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said, “and you are going to be my 
friend.” 

The effect of these words on the 
knave was quite remarkable. He 
fell suddenly on the ground and buried 
his face in the hem of the Princess’s 
robe. He held on to it with both 
hands, as though he were drowning, 
and through the stillness of the old 
mill there went a hoarse sob. 

The Princess stood looking at him, 
till great tears came in her eyes, and 
trickled down her frock. Two of 
them actually fell on his head, and 
when he got up again the half of him 
that was a knave was quite gone, and 
there was a look in his eyes as though 
he had just been baptised in clean 
water. 

‘“Stand up and be a man,’ 
Princess had said. 

So he stood up and was a man. 

‘** You trust me ? ”’ he said. 

His face was full of wonder and his 
voice trembled a little. 

‘“‘ Entirely,’ said the Princess, who 
never did things by halves. 

Now they began to talk things over, 
for there was not much time to lose. 
It would hardly be safe to take the 
Princess away that night, as the 
others might return any minute. 
Neither did the knave like the idea 
of going at once to the King, for 
then the three knaves would cer- 
tainly be hanged, and he could not 
bear to betray them without giving 
them a chance to escape. 

It was horrible to him ! 

To his great joy and comfort the 
Princess understood this. 

“It is because you are no longer 
a knave,’” she said. ‘“‘ We will find 
some Letter way.” 

Here was a Princess indeed ! 

At last they decided that the knave, 
who knew where the key was kept, 
should come at daybreak, and take 
the Princess to the palace gates. 
Then he was to hurry back to the mill, 
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in order that he might leave a warn- 
ing or the knaves when they brought 
the Princess’s breakfast. At night 
he was to present himself at the 
Palace, which would give them time 
to escape. 

And now the knave put more wood 
on the fire and 
served supper to 
the Princess, who 
sat on a_ three- 
legged wooden 
stool, warming 
herself, for it had 
turned very cold. 
She made the 
knave find some 
old sacks and sit 
by the side of her 
in the red glow. 

And they broke 
bread _ together, 
and he drank wine 
after her from the 
same cup. 

There was some- 
thing almost sol- 
emn about it. 

“Now we are 
two to. three,”’ 
said the Princess. 

How the knave 
smiled when she 
said that ! 

Soon after they 
leard the foot- 
steps of the 
others. .The 
knave sprang up 
and stood before 
the Princess in a 
servile attitude. 

But he did not 
do it at all well. 

The Princess was quite frightened, 
he looked so different. 

However, the knaves fell to bowing 
and smiling as usual. Each with his 
hand on the hollow spot where his 
heart was supposed to be. They 
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never noticed anything but knavery. 
It is a way knaves have. 

In the morning it was a white 
knave who came to the mill, for it 
was snowing fast. The poor little 
Princess was terribly clad for such 
weather, but he covered her with 
| sacks, picked her 
up and ran with 
her all the way. 

How the snow 
swirled round 
them in the bitter 
wind ! 

But he was 
warm. So warm ! 

He was _ begin- 
ning to look very 
beautiful. 

At the gate he 
pulled the great 
bell, knelt hur- 
riedly in the 
snow, and kissed 
the Princess’s 
hand. 

“To-night,”’ she 
said, “in my 
father’s _ palace. 
I will thank you 
to-night.” 

He stood a 
little way off, 
bare- headed, to 
watch her go in. 
Then the great 
gate shut with a 
hollow clang, and 
the knave began 
to run, leaving 


his hat behind 
him. 
He ran like a 


boy. He sang, too, 
at intervals, when the storm would 
allow it, and laughed. 

One would think to look at him 
that it was a lovely spring morning. 
He carried the snow on his head 
like a crown of flowers. 
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“You are not a knave at all,” he 
kept saying to himself, “you are 
going t> be my frend.” 

And again, “ To-night, to-night ! ” 

And the wind cried, “ To-night, 
to-night !” 

But the snow said nothing. 

That night the Princess sat by her 
own hearth wrapped in white samite 
and ermine. Her head was on her 
father’s shoulder, and her hand in his, 
and he stroked her long dark hair 
tenderly, while she told him all 
about the dreadful mill, and the three 
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knaves and the knave who was only 
half a knave. 

‘*Soon he will be here,”’ she said. 
‘* And how can we thank him, for he 
will not touch the ransom, that I 
know well.” 

Then they planned what honours 
they could give him; for they were 
great friends, these two. 

But the knave was lying on the 
hearth of the mill, covered with stabs. 
The hearth was red indeed, but the 
fire was out, and the song was ended. 

Or was it only just beginning ? 


INTO THE NIGHT 


BY BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


[St the night I wait and the hush is long 
For the earth is silent, meadow and hill, 
Save for the tiny, tinkling rill 

Which sings a sweeter and softer song. 


But a few short hours and I heard the lark 
Flinging its song to the cloudless blue 
Above the wood where the butterflies woo, 

And now they are sleeping, the wood is dark. 


Into the haunting shadows of night 
I pass and no voice will echo my own. 
Nature and night and my soul are alone 
After the laughter of day and the light. 


Memories come to me, eyes that I love 
Shine with a tender and softened light 
As I turn my footsteps into the night 

With silence around me, the stars above 


By LESLIE THOMAS 


, | SHE four friends had 
grown tired of 
Bridge, and were 
seated round the 

fire enjoying a last smoke 

before turningin. It was 
late—or, rather, early ; 
the dawn was breaking 
and to Trenton (who was 
an artist) the electric light 
seemed almost garish. 

They were thoughtful, 

as men will be at such an 

hour. 

The conversation had 
turned upon acting as an 
art; and thence it was 
but a short step to the name of 
Thurston Gore, the recognised head of 
‘the profession.” 

** Yes,” observed Raymond, in reply 
to a remark from Bailey, “‘Gore is an 
old friend of mine, as you know. 
I made his acquaintance some years 
ago, before he became famous—in a 
rather peculiar fashion, by the way.” 

“Is there a yarn ? ” asked Bailey, 
curiously. 

_ “Yes, there 7s a yarn,” assented 

Raymond smilingly. ‘But, I’m 

sure you are all tired—to-morrow, 

perhaps ——” 

“No, no; let’s have it now,” 
urged Bliss; and the others joined 
their requests to his. Raymond was 
a war-correspondent, and they knew 
his yarns were well worth hearing. 

** Well,” he said, good-humouredly, 
“Tl try to tell you the tale as it 
struck me at the time.” 


They lit their pipes 
and settled themselves to 
listen. 

“One day as I entered 
a tea-shop in Ludgate 
Hill,’ said Raymond, 
“the usual hum of con- 
versation and clattering 
china struck myears. I 
looked round to see if I 
could chance upon an 
acquaintance. A_ good 
many friends of mine used 
to frequent the place, 
some of whom are well- 
known men now, and 
would not like the fact 
recalled, and some of whom, I am 
sorry to say, have completely 
dropped out of the race, poor fellows, 
or are still leading the same humdrum 
lives, week after week, year after 
year. 

‘TI gave a glance round, but, failing 
to discover a familiar face, I descended 
to the smoking-room, hoping to have 
better luck there. But it was just 
the same—all the occupants were un- 
known to me; so, taking my seat at 
a corner table, I ordered my inexpen- 
sive meal, and, while awaiting its 
arrival, tried to become interested 
in an evening paper. 

‘“‘ Presently, happening to look up, 
I caught sight of a new arrival coming 
slowly down the stairs. I can best 
describe him by calling him an ‘ old- 
young’ man, for at first glance I 
could not tell which epithet to use. 
He walked with a stoop. which 
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suggested age, but his face gave no in- 
dication of what his age was. One 
meets the type frequently in London. 

‘““ At the foot of the stairs the man 
halted, and gazed about him unsee- 
ingly, in a manner totally devoid of 
interest. After some slight hesita- 
tion, with a strange halting walk he 
came across to my table and sat down 
opposite me. I met his glance as 
he peered over the bill of fare, and it 
gave me a Shock, for if ever misery 
stamped itself upon a man’s face, it 
was on his! 

“I went on with my tea, but it 
seemed to me that his features were 
vaguely familiar. Busying myself 
with my paper, I searched my me- 
mory to discover where and when I 
had met him. Then my newspaper 
fell to the ground, and he picked it 

up. We got into conversation 
. through an inane remark about the 
weather on my part, and an answer- 
ing nod on his. His voice was cu- 
riously monotonous; apathetic, one 
might say. 

‘“* Presently, when considering his 
answer to a question of mine, he raised 
his soft felt hat, and set it further back 
on his head, with the curious habit 
many men have, and I saw that a 
closely-fitted skull cap covered the 
top of his head. He must have in- 
terpreted my glance, for he tapped it 
with his finger. 

*** Not much hair,’ he observed. 

*“** No,’ I answered, lamely enough ; 
then I added, ‘ Do you find the cap 
comfortable ? ’ 

““*JT don’t notice it,’ he replied in 
the same curious voice which never 
variedasemitone. ‘I’ve always worn 
it, you see.’ 

‘*“ Always ?’ I queried politely. 
‘Oh, you mean , 

***T mean always,’ he said calmly. 

““T regarded him as an amiable 
lunatic, and kept silence for a while. 

‘**T come here to tea every day,’ 
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he remarked, after a bit. ‘I don’t 
know why, but I do.’ His manner 
was so strange that I almost made up 
my mind to speak to a convenient 
constable when I left the place. At 
that stage of my journalistic career I 
made it my plan to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of at least one representa- 
tive of every profession or trade, so 
when the man told me he was a 
cabinet-maker I gave him my card, 
and said I should always be pleased 
to see him when he cared to call. 

*** You recollect ? ’ he began, when 
I hurriedly cut him short. 

*“* * Musgrave ! Surely, you are Mus- 
grave ?’ I exclaimed, forI had sud- 
denly remembered him. ‘You at- 
tended the Joiners’ School; that big 
place on the Embankment ? You are 
Musgrave, the head carpentry master 
there ?’ 

‘*“ Musgrave ?’ he queried, holding 
his hand to his forehead: ‘ Mus- 
grave ?’. Then he suddenly sprang 
to his feet, and a tea-cup fell to the 


floor with a crash. ‘ Yes/’ he 
screamed. ‘ Musgrave—that’s my 
name! Who says it’s not?’ He 


glared round him fiercely, and people 
began to edge nearer the staircase. 

‘*** Come, come,’ I said soothingly, 
laying a hand upon his shoulder, 
which seemed to calm him, for he sat 
down again quietly enough. An at- 
tendant came up and requested me to 
get my friend out of the place. He 
linked his arm in mine, and I helped 
him up the stairs. I paid his bill at 
the desk, and we walked out and up 
Ludgate Hill together without a word. 

‘“T suppose you fellows are won- 
dering what Thurston Gore has to do 
with all this? Wait a little, and 
you'll see. 

‘**Come and rest for a while’ I 
advised ; and we entered St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and sat down on one of 
the seats there. He was more tran- 
quil now, though evidently labouring 
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“ MUSGRAVE—THAT’S MY NAME! WHO SAYS IT IS NOT?” 


under great excitement. I did 
not speak, but waited for him to 
break the silence ; and when he did 
so his voice was half choked. 

““*T am Musgrave,’ he said, no 
longer speaking in the monotonous 
voice I have remarked upon. I nod- 
ded encouragingly. 

** * It’s all coming back to me now,’ 
he went on. ‘I had forgotten, you 
see. I wonder how Agnes—my wife ! 


—I wonder where she is, and if she 
ever thinks of me? And my boy 
—my little boy! Great Heavens!’ 
he cried frantically, ‘I must go to 
them. Where do I live?’ and he 
ended in a helpless wail. 

“I gripped his arm—partly in 
sympathy and partly to prevent him 
from leaving me. He was silent for 
some time, while I waited, as patiently 
as I could, for him to speak again. 
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At length he began, half to him- 
self. 

“** Three—number three, it was. 
The house is opposite a lamp-post.’ 
He knitted his brows, and there was a 
wild expression in his eyes. I ven- 
tured a remark, endeavouring to 
comfort him. ‘ Don’t you think you 
had better go home now? You will 
remember it all to-morrow, perhaps.’ 

“** Home ?’ he queried. ‘ Ah, yes, 
home. Newgate Street, you mean ? 
I work there—and live in. I am 
kncwn as Jones.’ 

“** Which end of the street?’ I 
asked him. ‘ Near the Central Lon- 
don Railway ?’ 

“* “ Near the station,’ he acquiesced. 
‘What do they call it, the ; 

“* The Tube,’ I suggested. 

“*The Tube!’ he cried. ‘ Yes, 
and that reminds me—I used to go 
home on the Tube before—before 7 
happened. Leaving the Tube, I took 
a tram,’ he said thoughtfully. Then, 
growing excited again, ‘Where was 
it?’ he asked me wildly. He was 
growing very agitated now, as in- 
deed I was myself. 

** “ Kew — Richmond — Brentford 
—Acton,’ I repeated slowly. 

*** Acton!’ he ejaculated. ‘ That 
is the place—3, Fernleigh Road, 
Acton. Quick! I must go there 
now! My wife——’ He rose and 
began to walk quickly away. I fol- 
- lowed and caught him up, walking 
along by his side. 

“I wonder if they will be glad 
to see me,’ he said; ‘they must have 
thought me dead.’ 

““ By this time I was intensely in- 
terested, as you may imagine, and 
beginning to feel quite proud of my- 
self for having been instrumental 
in re-uniting this family. 

“We took train to Shepherd’s 
Bush, and after that a tram to Acton. 
On the way he talked freely, and I 
caught vivid glimpses of his past life. 
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““* My memory is—is coming back 
to me,’ he said again, but in a dazed 
way I thought. ‘I shall remember it 
all by-and-by—up to the foggy day 
when I started to cross from North- 
umberland Avenue, to reach the other 
side of the Square. I did not see the 
van coming, until it was a yard away. 
I escaped the wheels, I think, but 
I suppose I must have got a kick from 
the horse, for I remember a sharp 
pain in my head ; after that, nothing, 
until a chance word from you brought 
back the past.’ 

“I asked if his wife had possessed 
means to support herself during 
his absence. 

***T don’t remember,’ he said dis- 
tractedly. ‘ That is what I am think- 
ing about now. But some relative 
must surely have helped her—and the 
boy. He must be quite a big boy 
now, he said, with a happy smile. 

“TI tried to keep the conversation 
in a cheerful vein, and succeeded fairly 
well, but I had almost to use force to 
restrain him from running as we drew 
near the road. I made him promise 
to wait at the corner while I went 
first to carry the news to his wife, 
for I thought it would never do to 
break in upon her suddenly. 

‘““T went up the steps, and knocked 
at the door. An untidy servant 
opened it. 

*** Ts Mrs. Musgrave in ? ’ I asked. 

*** You mean Mrs. Glint,’ returned 


the girl. 
‘** © No,’ I assured her, ‘ I mean Mrs. 
Musgrave; M-u-s——’ 


*** Don’t live ’ere,’ she said, and 
was about to shut the door in my face, 
when I interposed my foot. 

“** Wait a moment,’ I said per- 
suasively, slipping a coin into her 
hand. ‘ Have you been here long ?’ 
I feared that Musgrave’s memory 
had played him false. 

“** Month or so, sir,’ she replied. 
*P’raps you mean the lady who was 
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here before, though ’er name wasn’t 
Musgrave. Dark, she was, and she 
had a baby boy, sir.’ 

““* That’s the one!’ I cried ex- 
citedly. ‘ Quick—do you know where 
she is now ?’ 

“ The girl had rather an expression- 
less face, but now it grew solemn. 
‘In Heaven, sir, I hope,’ she said 
slowly. 

*** Dead,’ I whispered hoarsely. 
“Not dead ?’ 

““ * Yessir,’ she said, as solemnly as 
before. ‘ Her an’ the baby—both of 
?em. I’m sorry, sir. Are you—was 
you ’er ’usband, sir ?’ 

** No,’ I said shortly. 

‘** © Oh, a friend of hers—lI see,’ she 
said pityingly. ‘Well, sir, 1 think 
I ought to tell you—I did ’ear from 
the neighbers as how she starved to 
death—no money, sir, an’ no food, 
and ’er that proud—— !’ 

‘“‘ She gave me a lot more informa- 
tion which no doubt she thought I 
would like to hear; but I scarcely 
heard her words, for I was wonder- 
ing how to tell Musgrave, and how 
he would bear the blow. I thanked 
her at last, and walked back slowly 
to the corner where I had left him. 
He was still there, standing by the 
pillar-box, and when he saw me 
coming he hurried towards me. 

*** Well,’ he said. ‘ Well? What 
news ? Shall I go in?’ 

‘* Something in my face must have 
betrayed my secret, for he clutched 
my arm roughly. 

‘** What is it ?” he said in a low, 
tense voice. ‘Out with it, man!’ 

““T hesitated, stammering some- 
thing without meaning. But he 
seemed to guess the truth. 

“** Are they—— ?’ he said at last. 
“I could not trust myself to speak, 
and only nodded. 

‘** Both ?’ he insisted; and I 
nodded again. 

“* He let my arm go, and buried his 
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face in his hands. I tried to comfort 
him, but he would have none of it, so 
I waited in silence until the first shock 
of his grief should be over. I believe 
the passers-by regarded us with as- 


_tonishment, but I took no notice of 


them. 

“Suddenly he turned and ad- 
dressed me sharply. 

*<* It’s your fault!’ he said. 

“TI looked at him in amazement ; 
for his face was transformed. 

““*'Yes, yours!’ he repeated, ve- 
hemently. ‘° You—reminding me of 
my old life—curse your interference ! 
I was miserable before, but it was 
happiness compared to what I am 
suffering now !’ 

**“Won’t you come to the house,’ I 
suggested gently, “and see if ther 
know anything more ?’ 

** * No,’ he growled. - ‘ It would only 
make it harder You—you-——!’ he 
began excitedly, and advanced to- 
wards me threateningly, one hand 
concealed behind his back. I half 
expected to see it suddenly appear 
clutching a knife. I—well, I am not 
ashamed to confess it—I retreated. 

““* Curse you!’ he kept repeating. 
‘Curse you!’ 

‘*'When I turned the corner, how- 
ever, he did not attempt to follow 
me. I looked back every now and 
then, and the last glimpse I had of 
him, he was standing under a street- 
lamp with arms upraised, and I could 
hear him cursing me as I hurried 
away. ) | 

“Yes, Bliss, I’m coming to Gore 
now. Where was I? Ah, yes. 

*‘ Well, I was naturally somewhat 
upset by these soul-stirring events, 
and I walked rapidly along, uncon- 
sciously following the road we had 
come. It was not until I reached the 
main road, with its glare of light and 
confusion of sounds, that the full im- 
port of what I had doneoccurredto me. 
I was leaving alone in the street a man 
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in a highly nervous condition, who 
had received a severe shock in the 
news of the death of his wife a:d 
child. 

**T hesitated a moment; then I 
turned and began to.retrace my steps, 


calling myself a coward. When at 


last I came to the house, I could see 
no sign of Musgrave; he had dis- 
appeared. Suddenly it struck me 
that he might have gone in to the 
house to satisfy himself of the dread- 
ful truth, so I walked up the steps 
and lifted the knocker. As I did so, 
I teard a low sort of gurgle behind 
me, and a voice said— 

‘“* * There’s no need to trouble them 
further.’ 

**T turned round sharply, and there 
was Musgrave! A handkerchief was 
pressed to his face, and he -shook 
with emotion. .I was inexpressibly 
relieved to see him. 

** “ Where—where have you been ? ’ 
I asked. 

‘* He made no answer at first, but 
yointed, with a shaking hand, to the 
garden. Then he removed the hand- 
kerchief from his face, and I was 
shocked to see that it was mirth—yes, 
mirth! —that overcame him. I 
thought he had gone mad. 

‘“** Ha! ha! ha!’ he roared again. 
I began to feel less fearful, for it was 
good, honest, sane English laughter. 
At last he stopped, gasping for breath, 
while I stood mute and astonished. 
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** * Allow me,’ he said, with his hand 
in his rocket; ‘my card!’ 

““T took the cardboard from him, 
:nd read, Mr. Thurston Gore. Then 
I knew him, and realised the trick 
that had teen played upon me, and 
some h t words y;assed between us. 
However, I cooled down at last, and 
he passed his arm through mine, 
and we strolled together along the 
street. 

*““ “It’s like this, you see,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘Next week, at the Green 
Room Theatre, I take the vole of a 
man who—well, just such a part as 
I have played to-night. It is my 
first important part, you understand, 
and I wanted a dress rehearsal.’ 

‘*T nodded, and he went on— 

‘**T remembered this Acton ad- 
dress, because I knew that somebody 
had lately died there. My house- 
keeper told me—his sister, or some 
relation.’ ‘ You'll forgive me?’ he 
inquired after a while. I nodded, 
and we shook hands, and I com- 
plimented him upon the excellence 
of his acting. 

*** Tm very glad of your opinion,’ 
he said. 

‘““So that was how I made the ac- 
quaintance of Thurston Gore; and 
when he scored the great success 
which brought his name prominently 
before the public, I said to myself 
that I had had something to do with 
i 
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“‘AXD THEN THERE'S THAT ELDEST GIRL OF HIS,’ SAID SIMON,” 


A DEAL IN HEIFERS 
By FRANK DILNOT 
Illustrated by Harington Bird 


ILLIAM and his partner 

Simon were the _ black- 

smiths of North Hyben. 

They owned their forge, 

insulted customers, and maintained 
a determined and rasping rule over 
the village. They were unpopular, 
but they could not be ignored. 
Stalwart upholders of law and order 
and the Church, they took a fierce 
delight in speaking ill of people 


to their faces, and in speaking well 


of some of them behind their backs. 
Squire Brierley they thought much 
of, but that did not prevent them 
from telling him of his faults in 
farming, or criticising the architec- 
ture of his new house. Consequently 
there was no particular cause for 
remark when Mr. Panyon fell under 
their disapproval. Mr. Panyon was 
a superior squire who farmed for 
recreation and did not make it pay; 
but the Panyons had held their 
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heads erect in Hyben for genera- 
tions, and were accorded an here- 
ditary respect. 

Now William and Simon had come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Panyon was 
living beyond his means, and they 
not only spoke loudly of it between 
themselves and to the villagers, but 
took opportunity of reproving Mr. 
Panyon in person. ° 

** Tf,’ said William, “‘ you was to 
do away with them there beagles 
you’re keeping, Mr. Panyon, you’d 
be able to get new harrows and not 
trouble us with this continual patch- 
ing up of the old ’uns. ’Pend upon it, 
sir, I should get rid of they beagles if 
I was you. You ain’t thought any 
more of because you keeps beagles.” 

‘““ How dare you speak to me like 
that,’’ said Mr. Panyon. 

Later in the day William said to 
his partner. 

‘This ere Panyon is getting a bit 
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overbearing. He was right down 
rude to me this morning.” 

‘* Ah,”’ said taciturn Simon. 

““Shan’t stand much -more of 
Panyon. Rettie can write out his 
bill presently.” 

‘A hity-tity lot,” said Rettie, the 
elderly spinster . sister of William. 
‘“] hear they have’s the butcher call 
there every day, and there’s people 
like we, living very well, ain’t had 
any butcher’s meat, what with the 


you're in want of money—— 
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account, Farmer Panyon?” said 
William, handing over the bill. 
“Certainly. But it’s rather extra- 
ordinary, isn’t it? Of course, if 
“We ain’t,” interrupted William. 
“We ain’t in no want of money. 
We've got the bit of farm, which}is 
freehold, our own, mind ye. + But 


-what with beagles and holding your 


heads so high, we thinks you’re getting 
a bit too finnicking. We ain’t par- 


“WE'VE ALWAYS HAD A HANKERING 


pigs and the fowls, for a matter of 
thirty years, not since our. poor father 
died.” 

That evening William trudged up 
to Mr. Panyon’s house with the bill. 
He looked with grim disdain on the 
flower beds along the drive and the 
whitened steps leading up to the 
front door. 

Mr. Panyon came out to see his 
visitor. 

‘“Can you let me have this little 
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ticular about doing your work at 
all.’’ 

It was in the next week that Simon 
brought to the forge the story that 
Mr. Panyon’s financial affairs were 
approaching a crisis, that his credi- 
tors were beginning to press him, and 
that Panyon House, the pride of North 
Hyben for the last 150 years, was in 
danger. 

“* Never heard o’ such a thing,”’ said 
William. ‘““Never thought o” it. 
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Believed he was as safe as houses. 
Who told you, Simon ? ”’ 

Simon gave incontestable proof. 

“* Well to be sure!” said William. 

Within a month the difficulties of 
Mr. Panyon were common property, 
and the respect of the village had 
gone to zero. The labourers forgot to 
touch their hats, but with their usual 
contrariness, William and Simon made 
scathing interruptions in the village 
gossip. In the attitude of impartial 
observers they severely blamed Mr. 
Panyon and at the same time ruth- 
lessly crushed anyone else who hap- 
pened to criticise him. 


‘“* Going to have a sale,” said Simon. 


““The auctioneers’ll be at Panyon 
House in October.” 

‘Dear, dear! Why, he won’t get 
but next to nothing for them Berk- 
shires and they Jersey heifers.” 

‘““Yes, and there’s two or three 
about here as is going in to make 
money out of it. They’ve been 
reckoning for days on this sale.”’ 

‘* He must owe a terrible lot,’ said 
William reflectively. 

**T don’t know,” said Simon. “I 
heard say as a hundred pounds 
would put him straight again.”’ 

“‘ Dear, dear,’”’ said William, ‘* and 
this is what comes o’ beagles, and of 
course it serves him right.”’ 

‘‘ And then there’s that eldest girl 
of his,’ said Simon. 

“She’s much too stuck up for 
me,” growled William. 

‘** May be,” said Simon, “ may be. 
But d’ye remember how she used to 
drive that fast trotter, hands up, hat 
at the back of head, and the colour in 
her face? She’s going to take a 
place as mother’s help, or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

‘“‘That’s asort of servant, ain’tit ?”’ 

‘IT reckon so,’ said Simon. 

‘* What about Panyon ? ”’ 

‘“Trying for a job as farmer’s 
bailiff, ’tis said.” 
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“ Bailiff! said William. ‘“‘ And 
his old father was a gentleman.” 

That evening William picked a 
basket of Jargonelle pears from the 
famous tree that climbed the side of 
his cottage, and walked up to Panyon 
House. 

“We was looking at the pears this 
afternoon,”’ he said to Mr. Panyon, 
‘‘ and we’ve got more than we knows 
what to do wi’, so I brought you a 
few. And I wanted to tell ye, Mr. 
Panyon, as us bean’t in no hurry for 
that money.” ; | 

** Thank you very much,” said Mr. 
Panyon. 

“I suppose,” said William hesi- 
tatingly, “‘ you ain’t wantin’ to sell 
them Jersey heifers of yours ? ”’ 

** If I could get a fair price I should 
be only too pleased to sell them.” 

‘* Well, me and Simon, we’ve had a 
hankering after Jersey heifers for 
years. We saw yours, but we were 
afraid you wouldn’t like to part with 
them. If you was to let me and 
Simon have the six we’d snap ’’em up 
at once. What would you say to a 
hundred pounds for the six ? ” 

‘That is a good price,” said Mr. 
Panyon. “It’s rather more than I 
should have asked.’ 

** We’ll be glad to get ’em at that,” 
said William. ‘‘ We’ll fetch ’em in 
the morning. We’ve always had a 
hankering after they heifers.”’ 

On the following Tuesday, William 
and Simon surreptitiously took the 
heifers to market at Harton. They 
afterwards boasted of what a good 
bargain they had made, and no one in 
the village but themselves knew that 
they had lost £33 over the matter. 

This action of the crusty but good- 
hearted old bachelors turned the tide 
of Mr. Panyon’s affairs. Others bought 
and paid good prices for his stock, and 
he was not forced to go as farm 
bailiff, nor his daughter as a mother’s 
help. | 
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SPRINGTIME 


By H. C. BAILEY 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A PROFESSOR OF ARISTOPHANES, A 
SAW-PIT AND A JUDAS. 


¥e 


Francesco tucked 
ye under his arm, de- 
tailed an escort for 
Lionardo. But they 
told him that Lio- 
nardo had_ gone 
alone. 

Squarcia splutter- 
ed. Then laughed. 

“If the lad lives 
long enough I shall 
like him very much,”’ 
said he. And then: 
‘““Come, Messer Fran- 
cescoO, we are going 
to begin to be sane.”’ 

Off went Francesco 
inside that arm, un- 
willing, but never- 
theless. 

Lionardo, they say, at any hour in 
his life would have ridden alone to 
meet the devil, or Ezzelino da Romano, 
Or a worse horror, if worse there 
be. He was not in the least likely 
to take men from Squarcia when 
Squarcia needed every sword he had 
to hold Zena. And so on that spring 
afternoon Lionardo rode to Noventa 
through the deep valleys alone. 

Fra Piero, his historian, 1s ex- 
tremely anxious that you should 
note what happened on this journey. 
** For so shall you understand,” says 
he, “‘ how it was and why it was that 
my Lord Lionardo made all true men 
love him and strive to serve him.” 

It was a grey day. Cloud banks 
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were massing before the south wind 
and twilight came soon. Ere that, 
Lionardo was many a mile from Zena. 
Out of the shadows before him came 
some persistent sound. Coming nearer 
he saw a huge man riding. The sound 
resolved itself into this :— 


Dulce cum sodalibus 
Sapit vinum bonum ; 

Osculari virgines, 
Dulcius est donum. 


Donum est dulcissimum 
Lyra ceu Maronum ; 

Si his tribus gaudeam 
Sperno regis thronum. 


The praises of wine, woman, and 
particularly of song. 

Lionardo approved and approached. 
*“A good song and well sung, sir.”’ 

“So it was.”’ The big man turned 
and showed him a red face and a 


shaggy yellow beard. “Did you 
understand it ?” 

Lionardo laughed. “I had that 
pleasure.”’ 

‘““Humph. I am, as you see, a 
boor. I come from Germany. And 


I have met so many polite liars in 
Italy that I am more a boor than 
ever. But Iam nota liar,and I thank 
God that I am not polite.” 

** Now that I know all your virtues, 
may I know your name ? ”’ 

‘“My name and a blow are two 
things I deny to no man. I am Karl 
Weissman to fools that have no 
learning, Carolus Aristophanicus to 
fools that have.” 

** And I am Lionardo da Feltre to 
serve you.” 


Copyright by H. C. Bailey in the United States of America, 1906. 
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“* I will neit1er be served nor serve. 
That is my nature,” he smote his 
broad chest: “‘a large one as you 
note.” 

‘Large, I doubt not, 
matters than brawn.” 

‘You are polite, but you are not 
lying. I know more of Aristophanes, 
the comic poet, than any man in the 
world. Understand me,sir! I am 
like Cesar. I would rather be first 
in some vile village than second in 
Rome. Such is my nature. Great, 
some have called it. I was bred a 
priest. But I found there was no 
chance I should ever be Pope, so I 
turned soldier. But I found there was 
no chance I should ever be Emperor.”’ 

““I see clearly that modesty has 
ever been your bane.”’ 

“As folly is yours. So I turned 
scholar. I made Aristophanes, the 
comic poet, my breviary and my 
sword. Now I am confest Pope and 
Emperor. I am first and I have no 
second. Carolus Aristophanicus the 
learned call me. Thus my great 
nature comes to fruition.” 

* Sir,”’? said Lionardo, ‘‘ I am most 
glad that I have met you. Please go 
on talking.” 

And Carolus Aristophanicus, who 
was indeed very like a child, went on 
talking with zeal. And Lionardo 
giggled inside himself. 

So each man enjoying himself, they 
rode on together, till close upon night- 
fall they came past a saw-pit and a 
pile of timber to a tiny upland farm. 
It was built of rough red stone. There 
was plainly no more of it than one 
room, and a loft above ; but any roof 
was better than none, said Lionardo, 
and Carolus Aristophanicus agreed. 
But when Lionardo proceeded to 
argue that any supper was better 
than none, Carolus Aristophanicus 
accused him of a small experience. 
However, they halted. 

One man came out, and seemed sur- 
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prised to see them. They dismounted, 
demanding bed and meat for man 
and beast. The man, a plain dark 
little fellow, looked at themcuriously. 

‘“We are, as you observe, very 
beautiful,’’ said Lionardo. ‘“ Now, 
where is the horse meat ? ”’ 

They were shown the stable, and 
found it hard to get themselves inside 
as well as the horses. 

“Phew,” Carolus Aristophanicus 
whistled, jammed against the wall. 
“The beasts will have to breathe 
in turn. If they do it together 
they will break their ribs.”’ 

‘* My lords are to observe that it is 
a very poor place,” the little man 
apologised from the doorway, “it is 
only a dependence of Messer Tom- 
maso Traffio, who has vineyards at 
Pontevico. There is nothing here at 
all fit for my lords.”’ 

‘“Go; get ready what there is,” 
puffed Carolus Aristophanicus much 
compressed. 

Their horses provided for, they came 
back to the farm’s one room, and there 
beheld in the firelight barley bread 
and cheese and the little man frying 
fish. Carolus Aristophanicus leant 
over his shoulders. ‘Eels? Oh, 
bliss! But by Zeus, you are frying 
them in butter. Oil, man, oil.’ 

‘*T have none, my lord.” 

Carolus Aristophanicus flung up his 
hands in a tragic gesture. ‘‘ He has 
no oil! 

ANKEMLOV aTr@Xecev 

‘ He hath lost the oil-cruet,’ 
quoth #éschylus. This is tragedy. 
Fels and no oil!” 

Lionardo shuddered. “Sure, sir, 
éels are oily enough for any man.”’ 

‘* Young sir, you do not understand 
the first principles of cookery and 
life. As in living a man should seek 
to develop his own private nature 
to the uttermost, so in cooking your 
cook should develop the private 
virtue of what he cooketh. Eels are 
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oily ; therefore cook them in oil and 
let them be oily 1 excelsis. You 
fave a turn for playing the fool. Be 
a fool to all men and in all places. 
Thus the eels and you realise the 
potential of your natures.”’ At which 
point the eels were put upon the 
table and he began to eat them 
with gusto. Lionardo would have 
none. 

‘Young sir,” said Carolus Aristo- 
phanicus with his mouth full, “ you 
are being a fool nobly. I thank you 
forit. But afool you certainly are.” 
Having finished the dish while Lio- 
nardo ate bread and cheese, Carolus 
Aristophanicus looked round to con- 
gratulate the little man. He had gone. 
“So. That is odd. I saw that he was 
looking at you much, young sir. Did 
your nose frighten him ° ”’ 

“* My beauty, alas, has broken many 
hearts,’”’ said Liorardo. “ It captivates 
even myself.” 

Carolus Aristophanicus arose wiping 
his beard. “I do not like people who 


? 


vanish. Did you see him go ? ”’ Lion-. 


ardo shook his head. ‘‘ Why did he 
go? And where did he go? Up 
there ?”’ he pointed to the ladder 
leading to the loft. ‘“ What is there 
up there ?’’ He took a burning brand 
from the fire and went up the ladder 
(which creaked mightily) to see. 
‘Onions.”’ His voice came muffled. 
‘“Many onions.” He _ sneezed like 
thunder. ‘““ Hams. Herds of hams. A 
pig skin of wine.” 

“Hush!” said Lionardo quickly. 

A strange sound caught his ear. 
The trampling of horses came nearer 
and nearer, and through it broke a 
sharper note, the clink of steel. Lio- 
nardo peered around the window shut- 
ter. Between him and the stable were 
mounted men. Lionardo went up the 
ladder, too. 

‘*A cavalry picket,” said Carolus 
Aristophanicus. “So? I know no 
cavalry picket that wants me,” 
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‘“‘ Then, sir,’ said Lionardo, “ you 
had better go away from me.”’ 

“You? What? Are you worth 
hunting with cavalry ? ” 

‘* You perceive. So pray leave me.”’ 

“God of battles!’ the invocation 
came in German. “I leave a man to 


fight against odds? I? Never! I 
have a great nature. The soldier in 
me now breaks forth. Observe !’’ 


He jerked the ladder up to the loft. 
“Now we are fortified. They who 
would take us must fly to us. They 


‘cannot burn us out, for the place is 


stone. They cannot starve us out, we 
are victualled for a year. So. Now 
who are they and who are you?” 

Lionardo drew him to the open 
shutter. The horsemen were closing 
in now. The moonlight revealed the 
red and black of Castracane. ‘‘ That 
is who they are. So. Now, young sir, 
who are you ? ”’ 

‘“Lionardo! Lionardo Bignose ! ”’ 
the shout came from the horsemen. 
“Come out, my rabbit. The ferrets 
are in.”’ 

“There was once a ferret went in 
after a badger,’’ growled Carolus 
Aristophanicus. ‘‘ And the badger 
buried him decently. But what do 
they want of you, young sir? Your 
nose ? ”’ 

“With the rest of my _ head,” 
Lionardo explained. 

‘* That is hardly worth fighting for,” 
Carolus grunted. 

‘““ Bignose! Bignose! Most Illus- 
trious and Red-haired Duke of Vel- 
lano! Out ! Out!” 


“So?” cried Carolus in amaze- 
ment. “So! That is why you are 
wanted.” He took Lionardo Ly the 


shoulders and peered at him through 
the dim light. ‘‘ And you are Duke of 
Vellano. I am sorry for Vellano.” 
‘** Indecd, so am I.”’ said Lionardo 
Hearing nothing, seeing nothing, 
Castracane’s men dismounted and 
some ran into the farmhouse. Then 
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Carolus Aristophanicus laughed and 
picked up the ladder and stood across 
the hole ir the floor, a Colossus. In 
the firelight below a man came into 
view. As a fork is thrust into a jar 
Carolus drove the ladder down, and 
one end of it beat in the man’s neck 
where it joins the shoulder, and he 
fell. There was a roar of oaths. Two 
daggers came hurtling from below, 
and grazed Carolus’s legs, and he 
stepped to one side and waited, ladder 
poised. 

Whisperings came from _ below. 
Then a queer scraping sound. _Lio- 
nardo waited by the open shutter. 
Two helmets rose above the sill, two 
heads. Lionardo stabbed swiftly 
twice, and the faces were rent in 
blood and vanished. A howl of anger 
rose from “below and threats, vile 
threats worthy of Castracane him- 
self. Lionardo heard Carolus Aristo- 
phanicus chuckle. 

But soon howls and threats were 
hushed, and the whispering began 
again. Then came rustling and the 
shuffle of feet. Lionardo peered out 
into the moonlight. One was hold- 
ing the horses close by the stable. 
There were some six left alive, 
they were all dismounted. They 
were gathered together, a bunch of 
black and red close by the orchard. 
In the midst of them was the little 
dark man of the farm. His face in 
the moonlight was ghastly. 

A rope went whistling up in the air, 
and over a bough. Its noose was 
slipped about the little man’s neck. 
There was a laugh, and they all turned 
to the farm. One voice was uplifted. 

**Lionardo Bignose! Your High- 
ness Lionardo! Most puissant Duke 
of Vellano! MHere is your good host 
going to be hanged. There is no help 
for him but you. Come down and 
we will spare him. Stay up there and 
we will hang him first and you after- 
wards. Look at this poor perishing 
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soul whom you have brought into 
trouble.” 

And Lionardo looked and the little 
man’s face was ill to see. The heavy 
hands of Carolus Aristophanicus fell on 
Lionardo’s shoulder, and he too peered 
out. “ Hell-devils,’” he muttered, 
““hell-devils!’? Then, fiercely, “‘ Fool! 
fool! never die till you must ! ”’ 

For Lionardo had stepped forward. 
Lionardo stood in the moonlight 
making ready to come down. There 
was a jeering shout and three or four 
of the rascals in black and red ran 
forward to catch him. But suddenly 


the little man found voice. “Stay, 
my lord, stay !’’ he screamed. “ Mv 
lord, I brought them here. I sold 


you. Leave me to die.” 

“The Judas!’ growled Carolus. 

Castracane’s men turned on the 
little man with oaths and blows. 
The rope was tightened. His face 
was rising through the moonlight, 
horribly distorted. 

Judas he was. Lionardo, of all 
men, had no call to save him. 

Lionardo sprang down. He darted 
across the farmyard to the horses. 
The one man with them was spitted 
on his sword. Lionardo sprang to 
the saddle, caught what reins he 
could, smote with his sword, thun- 
dered with four wild horses down 
upon that company of hangmen. 

They broke and parted. The little 
man came thudding to the ground 
again, and lay gasping. Lionardo, 
reining up hard, sprang down and 
tossed him, a quivering mass, across 
the saddle. But now Castracane’s 
men were about him like wasps, 
and he was thrusting and cutting 
desperately against hopeless odds. 

Down from the loft, with the thud 
of a great oak on turf, came Car-zlus 
Aristophanicus. His ladder whirled 
whizzing like a quarter staff, and the 
men in red and black went reeling. 
Lionardo, scratched but safe, sprang 
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to the saddle behind the little man. 
Carolus heaved himself up on a horse, 
and off they went out of the moonlight 
into the wood. Behind them was 
running to and froand catching of 
horses. Soon the thunder of pursuit. 

Not far from the farm Lionardo put 
his hand to the bridle of Carolus’s 
horse, and wrenched both beasts 
off the track and halted them. 

‘“* What is it ? ’ Carolus panted out 
out of the darkness. 

‘Silent !”’ Lionardo hissed. 

In a moment the pursuers thun- 
dered by them. Then came crash 
after crash, and oaths and oaths and 
groans. Castracane’s men had found 
the saw-pit. 

“ That,’’ said Lionardo, ‘‘is the 
agreeable conclusion. Let us leave 
them to enjoy it.” 

So they rode swiftly back, and as 
they went Lionardo cut the cords 
that bound the little man’s arms. 
“Do you think you can ride by 
yourself now, my friend ?” said he. 
At which the little man made a 
noise in his throat and began to sob. 
Lionardo held him in the saddle. 

They came to the farmyard with 
its wounded and its dead and the 
horses straying in the moonlight. 
Lionardo caught the bridle of one as 
they passed. Into the gloom again, 
into the wood on the further side 
they rode. 

“If I put you into that saddle, 
my friend, could you stay there ? ”’ 
said Lionardo to the little man, who 
was struggling still with sobs. 

““Yes, my lord—indeed, yes, my 
lord.’’ He was at once lifted up and 
put into the empty saddle. 

Then, riding beside him, “‘ What I 
want, my friend,” said Lionardo, “‘ is 
a guide to Pontevico and Noventa.”’ 

‘“* My lord!” the little man gasped. 
‘*'You would trust me—now ? ” 

“<1 trust you.” 

“And I—I—I have the ducats 
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they gave me for guiding them to kill 
you. My lord, you should have let 
me be hanged !”’ 

““T want you to live like a man. 
And as for the ducats—why, if they 
burn you * Lionardo held out 
hishand. The little man thrust them 
into it eagerly. ‘‘ And we will use 
them to buy masses for the souls 
of Castracane’s men—who need such, 
I doubt, greatly.” 

They rode on through the night till 
Carolus Aristophanicus, who had not 
spoken for a long while, touched 
Lionardo’s arm. : 

“Your Highness. It is you who 
have the great nature.” 

‘* It is doubtless to match my nose,”’ 
Lionardo laughed. 

And now, doubtless, as Fra Piero 
did ardently desire, “ you understand 
how it was, and why it was, that my 
Lord Lionardo made all true men love 
him and strive to serve him.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE COUNTESS LUCREZIA IS QUIT 
OF THE THORNS. 


e2)OU toss back my 
heart when I throw 
it into your 


hand!” 

“°Tis too light to 
be worth keeping, 
Ramiro,” the Coun- 
tess Lucrezia 
laughed. She was 
playing a game of 
ball with Ramiro 
Capucci down the 
green paths of a 
garden of lilies. A 
swift wind blew 
about her fraught 
with the message of 
spring. The sun 
flashed out between 
whirling clouds. 

‘Should I offer 
my lady a heavy heart?” cried 
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“Faith, I know your 
sweet sex too well. Offer them a 
heart as light as their own.’ He 
flung the ball back and the Coun- 
tess returned it. “Then when 
they deny you—offer it again—and 
again—and again ” To and fro 
went the ball swifter each time it left 
Ramiro’s hand—* and again—and 
again—till is 

“* They drop it,”’ said the Countess. 
And did what she said. 

“So there lies my heart at your 
feet.” | 

The Countess picked it up, and 
seeing that Ramiro ran upon her 
smiling. But she put the ball—his 
elastic heart—into the breast of his 
golden coat. “ Neversay I stole your 
heart, Ramiro,”’ she laughed. 

“Nay, I gave it freely. And had 
nothing in return..’ 

“It was not for lack of asking,” 
said the Countess demurely. 

Ramiro Capucci came very close 
to her. “I ask so often because I 
want so much,” he whispered, his lips 
close to her cheek, that flushed a 
little beneath his breath. Bright- 
eyed, laughing she turned to him. 
“Indeed you are always asking 
something, but you never dare say 
what you ask.” 

The eyes flamed into his pale face. 
He crushed against her, and she drew 
back upon her sweet briar hedge, and 
the thorns of it caught her glorious 
golden hair. Ramiro snatched her 
hands. “‘ What I ask ?”’ He spoke 
softly and slowly. “‘ What I ask? To 
hold you breast to breast. To make 
your heart leap with mine.”’ Blush- 
ing, she tried to draw her hands away 
—but he gripped them—and to turn 
her head—but the thorns held her, 
and she must needs meet still the 
flame in his eyes. “‘To make the 
blood burn hot in your white body 
and——’? 

‘*Lucrezia! I bring you the Duke 


Ramiro. 
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of Vellano!”’ The Lady Porzia 
turned the corner of the hedge and 
spake. 

So Lionardo saw the Countess 
Lucrezia again; and what he saw 
then he remembered. She wore a 
flowing clinging gown of shell-pink. 
The two braids of her glistening golden 
hair were drawn across her bosom, 
with a clasp of sapphires. Her dark 
eyes were glowing, her full red lips 


parted a little, the blushes were 


fading and leaving her cheeks snow- 
white. Ramiro Capucci (who pre- 
sented to Lionardo a broad golden 
back, one golden leg and one white) 
was helping her free her hair from 
the thorns. : 

‘““ Messer Ramiro,” said the Lady 
Porzia’s placid voice, “‘ pray give me 
the honour of your escort.’”’ 

So Ramiro Capucci was removed ; 
and the Lady Porzia took him to her 
own apartment and required him 
to tell her the story of the battle of 
Vergato, and heard ten words and 
went to sleep. 

Lionardo and Lucrezia were left 
looking into each other’s eyes, both 
very grave and intent. 

“Lady,” said Lionardo at last, 
““T have come to ask your help.” 

And he told her the story of Fran- 
cesco and Beatrice. Her eyes never 
wavered from his. 

When all was told there was a 
moment’s silence. Then Lucrezia 
said, ‘** You were not afraid to come 
back here ? ”’ 

“No. I was not afraid.” 

““T do not think you are often 
afraid,’ said Lucrezia, talking to 
herself while she looked at him. 
‘* And you thought I should help Bea- 
trice ?”’ 

“IT knew that you would help 
Beatrice.” 

Lucrezia turned away and stood 
tremulous. After a while, ‘“‘ Come,” 
she said, and side by side they walked 
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over the turf in and out among the 
flowers,while the live wind blew about 
them. 

‘* Do you know what you have done 
for me?” Her voice was low and 
her eyes downcast. ‘“‘ You saved me 
from shame—from breaking all my 
life—and I do not know how I can 
thank you for that—but I should 
thank you even more for to-day—you 
have seen how vile things I can do, 
and yet you think I will do right. 
You believe in me. That ’’—she 
looked at him with eyes glistening 
through tears and a quaint little 
smile on her lips, “‘ that is pleasant, 
you know.” 

Lionardo smiled. ‘‘ Why, lady, it 
is not so hard to believe in 
you.” 

Lucrezia shook her head. “‘ No 
one else does. Indeed ’’—her little 
delicious smile came again. ‘‘I am 
not sure that I do myself. Oh, but 
I will not play you false. I will help. 
But, Beatrice! How could Fran- 
cesco be so mad ? ”’ 

““I do not profess to understand 
Francesco. He is a gentleman of too 
many emotions for me. We have to 
hope that the shock of Castracane 
will sober him, and Beatrice win his 


love again.” 

“But how could he stop loving 
her? Beatrice is so _ good, so 
lovely.” 


‘“* And she loves him very dearly,”’ 
said Lionardo ; but now that was not 
true. ‘‘ Well! that love may win his 
again yet. Now we have to save 
Zena from Castracane.”’ 

Lucrezia looked into his eyes. 
“Yes. We,” she said slowly, and 
held out her hand. Lionardo kissed 
itandheldit closeamoment. ‘‘ We,”’ 
said Lucrezia. 

Ramiro Capucci came back. 


—— 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


CONCERNING BERNARDO BRUNI 
AND A DIMPLE. 


(tf 7%, : 
j -ERNARDO - Bruni 
Vy, ¢ said, ‘lam a truly 
P 


admirable person, 
GZ 
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“IT can always 
find the best of 
reasons for doing 
what I want.” 

What he wanted 
to do at the mo- 
ment was to paint 
a little corner of 
woodland, where 
the gay green of 
chestnut and wal- 
nut mingled with 
the grey of the 
olives, andastream 
sparkled orange 
and red over the 
rocks. What he 
ought to have been doing (if you 
would judge austerely) was riding 
into Vellano to take up the com- 
mand of Lionardo’s militia. What 
he was doing (as you doubtless infer) 
was painting. 

This was his excellent reason; to 
push on hastily into Vellano clearly 
showed an indecent eagerness for 
office, which would detract from 
his dignity as general, and thus 
weaken his grip on the men. So he 
sent the herald on to Vellano with 
Lionardo’s letter, and a message that 
if Vellano were prepared to receive 
him it should send him an escort to 
Robecca. 

And thus, for high reasons of policy, 
Bernardo Bruni sat in the shade and 
painted the sunlight on leaf and water. 

While he painted a girl came into 
the picture. About a dainty little 
form clung a grey-green dress. She 
made a harmonious note. Bernardo 
approved. She sat down” by the 
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brook and took off her shoes and 
stockings and hung white feet in the 
swift red water. Bernardo began to 
paint swiftly. There was a lark 
singing somewhere that helped. 

She rose suddenly. ‘“ How wholly 
heartless !’’ said Bernardo. So then 
she turned, and saw the canvas and 
grey velvet and his round cherub’s 
face behind it. 

““Am I in the way?” said she, 
standing barefoot on the mossy turf. 

Bernardo made with his brush a 
gesture of despair. ‘‘ You were about 
to be made immortal sitting down. 
But you stood up. Learn from this 
the folly of exertion.” 

*“Oh, were you painting me?” 
She sped over the turf to his easel. 
Close to Bernardo’s round face came 
another round one. But this was 
milk and white, and the full lips were 
like raspberries, and the little nose 
was tilted at the tip. There were 
masses of glossy brown hair under 
her hat. Bernardo Bruni was grati- 
fied. But she was looking at his 
picture. ‘“‘Oh—there is very little 
of me,” she said, and reproachful 
brown eyes met his. 

““I confess that I had not kept a 
place for you. But,” his eyes also 
were reproachful, “‘ you did not tell 
me you were coming.” 

A delectable dimple came in one 
white cheek. “I did not know I was 
coming till I came. And pray where 
have I come to ? ”’ 

‘““ To a scrap of paradise four miles 
from Robecca.”’ 

“Four miles ? 
horribly hungry.” 

‘*'You behold in me,” said Ber- 
nardo modestly, ‘a godsend.” 

He produced from the shade of the 
trees a plump basket, and went off 
to take a bottle of wine from the 
brook. 

She sat on the turf tucking her little 
bare feet under her, and Bernardo 


Oh! AndI am 
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cut pasty for her with a silver knife, 
and tempered the wine for her with 
cold sparkling water in a silver cup, 
and gave her a napkin of white silk. 

‘Your paradise is well furnished, 
sir,’ said she, with her dimple. 

““T have forgotten to provide the 
Serpent,’’ said Bernardo sadly. 

‘* Ah, you did not know that I was 


_ coming,” she laughed. 


‘Adam must have found Eve a 
little surprising.”’ 

‘““T wonder if she liked him ? ” 

. “* From her each woman has learned 
to think her lover the most wonder- 
ful man in the world.” 

“But it was much easier for 
Eve.” 

“IT dislike them. They have ac- 
quired fame so cheaply. There was 
no merit in being Adam, and yet his 
name will never be forgotten. I 
could have fallen quite as gracefully 
as he, but no one will remember me.” 

She laughed deliciously. ‘‘ Do you 
quite know that we are talking non- 
sense ? ”’ 

‘* How sane we are. I think only 
mad people can be always sensible. 
Or people who are always sensible 
go mad. I do not want to be mad, 
because one is then such a trial to 
others.”’ 

‘““T am a trial to others.” 

‘* That,” said Bernardo, looking at 
the dainty face, “ that is entirely be- 
cause they are mad.” | 

** Did you ever run away ? ” 

‘* Often.”’ 

ee Why ? 99 

‘“In order to come back,” and 
Bernardo laughed, thinking of certain 
pleasant battles. 

‘“*Oh, this is not nonsense now,” 
she cried. Most serious eyes met his. 
‘“T have run away. I have run away 
from a husband.”’ 

‘* You are not original.”’ 

“Qh, I have not married him yet. 
I ran away before.” 


““OH, YOU WERE PAINTING ME,’ SHE SAID.” 
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““It seems premature. But doubt- 
less the gentleman deserved it.” 

“If you knew him!” The dainty 
little face twisted itself into an ex- 
pression of grotesque solemnity. “‘ He 
is like that. He is one of your people 
who are always sensible. I do not 
know if he is mad. But I am sure 
I should be if I were his wife.” 

‘What excuse has this person for 
_ presuming to think himself worthy 
of you?” 

““My father. My father is Bene- 
detto Perrotti, who is secretary to the 
Duke of Vellano, and of course he is 
rather serious too. He says I could 
make no better marriage in Vellano. 
‘Make a good marriage ’—as if it were 
a bargain! And I am sure this hus- 
band would be a very bad bargain. 
And I do not want to make a mar- 
riage atall. I told them all that——”’ 

“‘ The serious husband ? How good 
for him!” 

“Yes, but the creature only smiled 
and made me a compliment on my 
modesty.”” She blushed a little. 
** You know he thinks I am very quiet 
and good.’ Bernardo bit his lip 
onagiggle. ‘“ That is why he—he— 
he likes me. They would not un- 
derstand that I thought him a fool. 
And I am sure I did my best to show 
it. They thought I wasshy. Father 
said ‘Little maids, little maids!’ 
and pinched my cheek, and he—he 
said he would have me so—it was 
better than frowardness. And they 
fixed the day for my marriage. So 
I have run away. I thought that 
would show him I did not want him.”’ 

“Unless the creature is singularly 


dense,’’? Bernardo admitted, ‘“‘ he 
might infer that. Who is he ? ” 
‘*Gabbriello Pallavicini, the son 


of the Chamberlain. He is very good 
and just like a sheep. And if I 
talk nohsense he pats my head and 
calls me ‘ good child.’ ” 

‘‘IT do not wonder that you ran 
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away,’ said Bernardo. ‘“ But, lady, 
where will you run to ? ” 

““Oh, I have six—seven ducats. 
See! And——” 

Through the wood broke a man, 
flushed and panting. He looked 
round him fiercely. At last he saw 
them sitting in the shade. ‘“ Can- 
dida!”’ he cried. “Candida! You 
baggage !’’ and rushed at them. 

Bernardo was on his feet in a bound. 

“Bridle your tongue, sir, if you 
care for your life! ”’ he cried. 

“You foul rogue!’ the man 
roared, and rushed’ at him, sword 
flashing. 

Bernardo’s sword lay by his easel. 
But, unarmed, he stood fast. As the 
man charged at him, he swerved 
swift from the thrust and hurled him- 
self at the hilt. In an instant he had 
wrenched the blade away ; he sprang 
back, getting his grip of it; he shot a 
thrust through the man’s sword arm. 
Then, most politely, after the manner 
of a squire to his master, he offered 
the man his sword again. 

*“‘ It is better to fight fair,’’ said he. 
‘Try some day.” 

The man, who was now white- 
faced, muttered to himself, and 
plucked at his sleeve, where the blood 
was pouring. The girl ran to him. 

** Oh, Benedetto, let me!” Then, 
reproachfully over her shoulder to 
Bernardo, “ It is my brother.” 

“Oh, I present my regrets!” 
Bernardo let the bloody sword swing 
between finger and thumb, and came 
nearer. “ My dear sir, how could I 
have guessed it ? You spoke to her 
so kindly.” 

** Who are you ? ”’ the man growled. 

**T am certainly not her brother,” 
said Bernardo. “ Oh, lady, by your 
leave !’’ He dropped the sword, and 
stopped her efforts to bind up the 
wound. ‘“ Your intention is ad- 
mirable, but your method is deplor- 
able.” His long skilful fingers moved 


“* INDEED YOU WILL, IF I HAVE TO CARRY YOU,’ SAID BERNARDO, WITH HER FOOT:IN HIS4HAND,” 
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about the arm. “Go, get me those 
napkins.” 

““Sir—I do not understand you,” 
the wounded Benedetto protested. 

“Then you are in the fashion.” 
Bernardo took the napkins and began 
tomakeabandage. “Iam bynature 
orderly. Therefore we conclude a 
- neat fight and a neat wound by a neat 
bandage. Also, I do not judge has- 
tily. Else might I have called you 
a foul-minded fool. Butno. Eh?” 

A horseman had broken through the 
wood and spurred towards them. He 
reined up and saluted Bernardo. 
~ * An escort has come from Vellano, 
sir.” 

‘“‘ Where is it ? ” 

“It is trying to get through the 
wood, sir.” 

“The Goths! The Vandals!” 
cried Bernardo. “My beautiful 
trees! Turn those quadrupeds back, 
Carlo. Halt them on the road.”’ 

Off went Carlo and was soon heard 
in exhortation. Bernardo wound up 
the bandage. 

“For you, sir?” his patient was 
stammering. “‘ An escort from Vel- 
lano, for you? You must be the 
General Bernardo Bruni.” 

‘* That is, of course, more surprising 
to you than me,”’ said Bernardo, and 
went off to his sword and his easel. 
Benedetto, the wounded, who was 
not, perhaps, the wisest man in the 
world, gazed at him. Candida stole 
after him softly, and “ Sir,”’ said she, 
“what am I to do?” 

Bernardo, buckling his_ sword, 
looked down at the little white fect 
that vanished as he looked. “I 
think,” said Bernardo, “you had 
better put on your stockings.”’ 

She sped away, and Bernardo put 
up his brushes and dismantled his 
easel. Laden with these and the 
basket, he approached Candida. All 
the while Benedetto gaped. Candida 
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had her silvery stockings on now, 
and knelt on one knee putting on a 
shoe. Bernardo dropped his burdens 
and knelt beside her, and his hands 
claimed the shoe buckle. 

* Well, and now, sir?” said Can- 
dida, her breath on his cheek. 

“Now,” said Bernardo, “‘ you are 
going back to Vellano.” 

She started up, a quaint majesti- 
cal little figure. ‘“‘I will not,’ she 
cried, ‘“ Doyouhear? Iwillnot.”’ 

‘ Indeed you will, if I have to carry 
you,” said Bernardo, wth her foot 
in his hand. 

She could not thus be very ma- 
jestical. But ‘‘ How dare you ?”’ she 
cried angrily. 

Bernardo put on her shoe. “ More- 
over,” said he, “that highly re- 
spectable gentleman who wanted to be 
your husband will certainly want no 
more.” 

‘* Oh !”’ cried Candida, and stamped 
her foot. Bernardo removed his fin- 
gers just in time. Candida hurried 
her brother off through the wood. 
Bernardo followed, bearing his 
burdens and admiring her light walk. 

In the road, a most noble escort 
waited, and Bernardo’s own six men. 
The first saluted, the last sprang 
down to take his burdens. Bernardo 
turned ‘to Candida. “ May I offer 
you a pillion ? ” 

** I prefer to ride with my brother,”’ 
sald Candida in a small cold voice. 

*‘ That,’ said Bernardo, “‘ would be 
both quiet and good.” 

Bernardo rode at the head of his 
escort exultant. Never was a day 
more to his taste. He had painted 
a picture, and pinked a man, and 
kissed his sister’s toes. Bernardo 
made his horse dance, and tossed his 
sword in the air, and caught it by the 
point. The sun was falling golden to 
the hills; before him lay Vellano, 
domes and towers of gold. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ORCHARD, CHORLEY WOOD. 


By TI. 


F all the foolish sayings which 
have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the British public, 
one.of the best-known and 

most foolish is that “fools build 
houses for wise men to live in.”’ 
Because there are many notable in- 
stances of folly in house-building, 
we are invited to overlook the fact 
that house-building has been one of 
the best sources of profit to speculators 
and has in numberless cases proved 
the stepping-stone for people of small 
incomes to the possession of real 
estate. The fact is that house-build- 
ing by private owners is a thing to be 
encouraged by every means, both for 
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the sake of the community and the 
individual. The interest created by 
the possession of house property 
tends to make the owner a better 
citizen, and to encourage an intelli- 
gent concern for equitable law and 
government and the wise adminis- 
tration of local affairs. Once let 
a man realise that he has a genuine 
asset in the land, which good develop- 
ment will increase and consolidate, 
and you will have a valuable unit 
in the forces which tend to the well- 
being of the whole community. 
And it is always to be remembered 
that a man’s interest in his posses- 
sions may be in inverse ratio to their 
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intrinsic value. The owner of broad 
acres and lordly mansions often can- 
not take the same satisfaction in their 
possession which the careful owner 
of a small cottage property does. 
In the one case care and interest add 
to the value, and may almost mark 
the difference between independence 
and destitution, whilst in the other 
anything more or less is of small 
account. In regard to the poorest 
classes the ownership of houses would 
appear to be a question of great 
moment, and schemes which en- 
courage it should have the best sup- 
port. 

But whilst so much is being done 
in this direction, the middle or lower 
middle classes are not getting any- 
thing like the advantages which they 
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might when all sorts of finance are so 
well understood. In the very poorest 
dwelling some measure of art is 
possible. Good proportion is not 
dependent on size. Comfort in plan 
is not impossible in the simplest 
home. Still, the limitations are 
pretty severe, and, except in the de- 
sign of large quantities, the help of a 
skilful designer can hardly be ob- 
tained. But in the houses which 
come between the simple cottage and 
the large country house there is 
opportunity for much architectural 
skill, in creating a distinctive quality 
of simple design which may be ex- 
ceedingly pleasing, and all the more 
valuable for the strict limitations of 
size and cost which are imposed 
upon it. 


THE BEDROOM PLAN. 


Now, in this wide range of effort 
which comes between the country 
home of the rich and the small cottage 
of the very poor, we have been 
fortunate in the designs of English 
architects, and it is not too much to 
say that no country in the world is 
so well served in this respect. There 
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exterior and general proportions or 
its interior furnishing. 

Though there is a_ considerable 
indifference as to the 
quality of house design amongst 
householders, we must admit an 
ever-increasing interest in the matter 
among the more intelligent portion 
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are numberless homes of modest size 
and cost scattered all over the British 
Isles to-day which bespeak a genuine 
artistic instinct on the part of their 
designers, and which prove that no 
building, however restricted in size 
or cost, need be inartistic, either in 


of the population. It is to provide 
for this growing appreciation of good 
work that THE IDLER intends to give 
examples of some of the best modern 
houses. And, knowing how much 
greater and more lasting is the effect 
and influence of interior than of 
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THE HOUSE AS SEEN UNDER THE GREAT CHERRY TREE. 


exterior design, thesc articles will try to 
realise as far as may be the insides of 
houses with regard to planand furnish- 
ing. Instances will be chosen to illus- 
trate characteristic designs of good 
architectural quality, and to make it 
clear that none who desire to have it 
need be without excellent architec- 
ture. 

A preliminary word may be said 
here as to the function of the archi- 
tect. It is to be feared that too 
many folk regard him as an inter- 
loper, an unnecessary evil, or at least 
as a sort of policeman who will 
prevent the contractor cheating them ! 
Different views are taken even by 


professional men regarding the true 
mission of the architect, and a most 
distinguished architect has said that 
the one thing paramount in his ser- 
vices must be to see that his clients 
get good, sound building, that Art 
(with a capital A) is merely by the 
way, and thrown in, and that Art can 
never be really paid for. I hold a 
contrary view, which is that it is 
the mission of the architect to supply 
Art, and that it is worth paying for 
so much Art as will give one a pro- 
perly proportioned building with a 
good outline and general form, and 
well-planned apartments. Nothing 
can really be satisfactory about a 
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house, unless this initial quality is 
obtained, and good tasteful furnish- 
ing, much as it may do, can never 
atone for the lack of these prime 
architectural qualities. Surely then, 
the architect ranks as a factor of the 
first importance to create the possi- 
bility of beautiful homes. But be- 
yond this, either the architect or a 
skilled decorator can guide the public 
in the final choice of finishings and 
furnishings, so that the bewildering 
variety of good 
materials may 
be used to a 
harmonious re- 
sult. Nearly 
every one 
thinks he has 
good taste, but 
the choice and 
selection of 
wall-papers, of 
curtain fabrics, 
of carpets, of 
furniture, of 
table utensils, 
too often proves 
quite the con- 
trary. And 
ample justifica- 
tion is every 
day made out 
for the spending 
money over the 
artistic direc- 
tion which a 
good architect 
can bestow in 
the creation of ahome. So much, by 
the way, on behalf of architects. 
And in order that my readers may 
see what an architect of marked 
indiduality does for himself when un- 
trammelled by the interference of a 
client, I have chosen for my first 
illustration of “English Homes” a 
house at Chorley Wood, built by 
Mr. Chas. F. A. Voysey for himself. 
Mr. Voysey has been one of the most 
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individual forces in modern house 
architecture in recent years, and those 
who have seen his house know that 
he is no mere paper architect, but 
that when he designs, he sees things 
in the concrete. 

The house is placed some twenty 
feet from the road, and is approached 
by a straight pathway paved with 
slates and bordered on either side 
by yew hedges. Across the road to 
the north-west are the Duke of Bed- 

ford’s woods. 

The site of the 

house 1s a 

charming one, 

being an old 
apple orchard 

of two and a 

quarter acres. 

This orchard 

slopes gently to 

the south and 
east, and is sur- 
rounded by old 
tree-grown 
hedges of hazel, 
holly, and 
hornbeam. But 
the special 
charm of this 
high, sunny 
situation, with 
its hundred 
orchard _ trees, 
reaches its 
-. Climax in the 
green lawn on 
the garden side 
of the house, where stands the 
great cherry tree, spreading over a 
circle of ground fully sixty feet 
in diameter. From the lawn there 
are views in all directions through 
the orchard. On the right there 
is a group of trees, walnut, cherry, 
and holly, while on the left the 
eye lingers in pleasure on the long 
grass walk that leads to the tennis 
lawn, where a fine wych elm marks 
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its extreme western corner. In no 
direction is another “building to be 
seen; the owner is absolutely monarch 
of all he surveys. 

Looking back towards the house 
from the kitchen garden, from the 
tennis-lawn, and from down the vistas 
of fruit trees, we catch delightful 
glimpses of its creamy-white walls 
and green slate roofs, but more 
charming still is the peep we get of 
it from under the spreading branches 
of the big cherry tree. 
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We enter the house through a 
recessed porch in the front wall, 
which, by the way, is an excellent 
and inexpensive method of providing 
a porch. We first reach the hall 
parlour, of which we give a sketch 
showing staircase enclosed by a verti- 
cal lattice, which is continued round 
the landing upstairs. This, in its 
simplicity, refinement of colour and 
general detail gives an Anglo- Japanese 
appearance to the design. The ceil- 
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ings are but eight feet high, and have 
a white frieze twenty-four inches deep, 
so that window light is well diffused. 
The morning sun shines down the 
staircase as one goes to breakfast. 
In every room is an air flue built 
up beside the smoke flue. The 
warmth generated by this proximity 
creates an up-draught, the effect 
of which produces a slow but con- 
stant ventilation. To prevent the 
fires sucking up too much cold air 
under the doors, an iron pipe leads 


from the outer air, under the floor, 
to the back of the hearth of every 
fireplace. In ‘‘ The Orchard” the 
minimum cost of maintenance is 
reached, as it is without wooden barge 
boards, fascias, etc. 

The windows have leaded lights 
fixed into stone surroundings, the 
opening casements being of iron. 
All windows are air and water-tight, 
and do not rattle in any wind. In 
each room there is one square of glass 
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that will open, so outside air is en- 
sured even in the wildest weather. 
None of the windows have, or require, 
the gloomy pall of curtain upholstery, 
which in mid-Victorian days was so 
inartistic as well as so insanitary 
an adjunct to house furnishing. In- 
stead, short casement curtains, whose 
rings slip along brass rods, serve to 
shut out the night. 

Like many modern houses, the 
floors are solid, and the usual sleeper 


walls and ventilated space under 
them is dispensed with. The walls 
are built of bricks covered with cement 
rough-cast and lime-whitened. The 
roof is of grey-green slates, the hips 
and ridges are of lead, and the chim- 
ney-pots are black. 

The children’s play-room is on the 
south-east side, catching all the morn- 
ing sun, and is close to the garden 
entrance. The dining-room is also 
on the south-east side, so the most 
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trying meal of the day becoines a 
sunshiny affair at “‘ The Orchard.” 
The study is on the north-west side 
of the house ; it has a recessed couch 
and a long window with steady north 
light for drawing-boards. 

There is no withdrawing-room, for 
thisisthe home of folk who livesimply, 
and not for the ‘ " congested visitation 
of cold acquaintance,’ for is it 
not in what Charles Lamb calls 
‘‘ Hearty, homely, loving Hertford- 
shire”? ? 

A word may be said as to the 
general colour effect of the interior, 
which is white, with green-grey and 
blue for floor and furniture coverings. 
Every detail of the house—furniture, 
carpets, curtains, wall-papers and 
metal fittings—was designed by the 
architect. Oak throughout is used 
for the furniture, and the wood is 
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in its natural colour, which every day 
grows more pleasant to look upon. 
In certain rooms the walls are hung 
with plain paper, and in others a 
flowery pattern appears. Ornament 
for ornament’s sake is conspicuous 
by its absence, and the aim has been 
to keep all useful objects simple, 
graceful, and easy to clean. Red 
turkey-twill curtains act as blinds, 
and at night their warm glow wel- 
comes home the chilly traveller. 

Description and illustration are 
altogether inadequate to convey the 
reposeful simplicity of this charming 
home, but the architect has shown 
how practical he can be and still re- 
main artistic, simple yet interesting, 
new and individual in his ideas, yet 
travelling along the safe and satis- 
factory path of the best traditions 
of British architecture. 


THE PEOPLE NEXT DOOR 


By V. FRIEDLAENDER 


Illustrated by M. York Shuter 


“JACK GENERALLY KNOWS THINGS.” 


to be an author when I grew 

up. It was my fourteenth 

birthday, and I felt it was time 
to choose a vocation. I settled it 
in the morning while I was dressing, 
and when I came down to breakfast, 
I told Jack. Jack is my eldest bro- 
ther and fifteen. He grinned. 

“Steer clear of embodying things, 
won’t you ?”’ he said. 

I didn’t deign to answer. The in- 
cident referred to occurred when I[ 
was quite a child at Miss Martin’s 
school. One day we had to make up 
sentences bringing in words we had 
just learned to spell. One of the words 
was “‘embody,” and Miss Martin 
(who, I think, is quite incompetent to 
teach) told us it meant ‘to put a 


AST birthday I finally decided 


body to.” I therefore chose as my 
sentence, “‘I embodied my skirt,” 
and for some reason this quite natural 
misunderstanding made the other girls 
laugh. Some one told Jack, and ever 
since he has amused himself by cheap 
witticisms on the subject (“ Cheap 
witticisms ’? sounds rather well. I 
I got it out of yesterday’s paper). 

I felt angry with Jack for bringing 
up such a stale joke—if it ever was a 
joke—but just then I could not afford 
to quarrel with him, so I let it pass. 
The truth was, that having quite 
decided my vocation was literature, 
I was anxious to begin, and I wanted 
Jack’s advice. Jack generally knows 
things. 

“What should you consider tlic 
best way of making a start in litera- 
ture ?”’ I asked him politely. 

It was holidays, and the others had 
finished breakfast, so I felt I could 
speak freely. 

Jack took a great bite of bread and 
marmalade, and then spoke with his 
mouth full. 

‘* Grow up,” he said inarticulately. 

I decided to try again. 

‘Can one go and see an editor any 
time ?”’ I asked. 
Jack grinned. 

he said. 

** Well, what do people do?” 

“Oh, lots of things,” said Jack, 
vaguely. ‘“‘Some of them write a 
lot of twaddle—love stories—and 
send ’em up for inspection.” 

“* That seems a great deal of trouble 
doesn’t it?” I asked thoughtfully 
“The editor might not accept them, 
you see.” 

“He certainly might not,” said 

Jack, with an emphasis I did not like. 


“You try it on!” 
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** ‘What else could I do, Jack ? ” 

Jack looked bored, and got up from 
the table. 

“If you’ve got cheek enough, you 
can write and ask for an appoint- 
ment,” he said, “* but if you take my 
advice you’ll stop at home and learn 
English first.” 

I ignored the latter half of this re- 
mark. Jack is so fond of trying to 
snub me, but of course it must be 
rather horrid for a boy when his 
sister is much cleverer than himself. 

I went into the drawing-room, 
and spent half the morning hunting 
through the “Monthly Mercury ” 
for the editor’s address. When I 
had found it, I wrote a note on Aunt 
Lilla’s best paper (Aunt Lilla looks 
after us for the Pater), and asked 
if he would see me at his earliest 
convenience. I put in six commas, 
three full-stops, and a question mark, 
besides starting a fresh paragraph 
for each sentence, and when it was 
finished it looked nice. The next 
day I found out I ought to have spelt 
** convenience ”’ with an “e”’ instead 
of an “a,” but I don’t suppose any 
editor would notice a little thing like 
that. When I told Jack in the even- 
ing that I had written, he said, ‘* Well, 
I’m hanged!” and looked as if he 
wanted to say something sarcastic. 
I suppose he thinks girls never have 
any enterprise. 

It was three days before I got an 
answer, and then a very business-like 
note arrived, saying the editor would 
be glad if I would call and see, him 
‘at 12 o'clock on Friday, the} oth 
inst.”” When I showed it to Jack, 
he looked surprised, and he said again, 
** Well, I am hanged!” and after a 
bit he began to look worried. 

ra don’t half like it, kid, you 
know,”’ he said, in a minute or two. 
““What’s he done it"for ? 4 

‘““What’s who done what for?” 
I asked chillingly. It was so like 
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Jack to be a wet blanket, just when 
everything was going right. 

‘“Why,” he said, “this editor. 
You don’t really suppose he thinks 
you can write, do you ? ” 

“IT didn’t say how old I was,” I 
replied. 

Jack laughed derisively. ‘“*‘ No 
need,” he said. “Why, you write 
like a baby of three, and I shouldn’t 
be surprised if you spelt half the 
words wrong.” 

It was annoying of Jack to have 
thought of that, because I could not 
very well contradict it. I decided 
to say nothing, and Jack began walk- 
ing up and down, frowning. 

‘““He must be going to take a rise 
out of you,” he said at last. ‘“‘ But 
I can’t see any point to the thing,” 
and he frowned worse than ever. 

I began to get angry. Brothers 
are so ridiculous. They never will 
acknowledge that their sisters have 
brains. 

“At any rate,” I said, haughtily, 
‘“IT am going to keep this appoint- 
ment. Might I trouble you to tell me 
where Cromer Street is? ”’ 

(The Pater always says “ Might I 
trouble you,” when he is very angry, 
and it generally upsets Jack, but he 
didn’t seem to mind it from me.) 

“You're a silly,’ he said, airily. 
‘* Cromer Street is off the Strand, if 
that’s any help to you, but if you are 
owl enough to go, I jolly well nepe 
you will get sat on.’ 

He went out of the room wiietling: 
before I could reply. Of course, it 
was all jealousy; he behaves very 
childishly sometimes. 

We live®at Hampstead, and as I 
know my way perfectly well in Lon- 
don, when Friday morning came I 
started by myself, without saying 
anything to anyone. I found Cromer 
Street quite easily, and as I was rather 
early, I walked about till it struck 
twelve. Then I opened the door and 
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walked in. It looked something like 
a post-office, and there were lots of 
people handing in advertisements 
and things at a}high counter. I went 
up close, and a young man looked up 
from his writing, and jerked his head 
sideways at me, 
just like the 
young men in 
drapers’ shops. 
So I said, “‘ Can 
I see the editor 
of the ‘ Month- 
ly Mercury,’ 
please ?”’ and 
looked as _ un- 
concerned as I 
could. He 
stared at me 


for a minute 7 Ww." 

, ; Ul \ We | 
without saying i, HIS 
anything, and | “usu \ ak 
then began to (i 
smile. After 


that he turned 
round and 
spoke to a boy 
behind him, 
who = jumped 
up and dived 
under the coun- 
ter close to me. 
He smiled too, 
as he said— 
“This way, 
please, miss.”’ 
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side, and he disappeared. The boy 
had a most unpleasant way of smiling 
as though it were all a joke, which © 
struck me as out of place. He came 
back presently, and held the door 
open for me to go through. Then 
he shut it softly, 
and I was alone 
with the editor. 
I was not in 
the least frigh- 
tened, but 
somehow I for- 
got what I 
meant to say. 
1 Not that it 
mattered, be- 
cause there was 
no one to say 
it to. A man 
was sitting ata 
big desk in the 
window, writing 
hard, and as I 
could not speak 
to his back I 
waited. He 
turned round 
after a minute 
and then got 
up, and waved 
me into a chair. 

“IT beg your 
pardon,” he 
said, with great 
deference, just 


Mi 
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He took me as though I 
through a door had been grown 
and up some up.  ‘“ Would 
stairs to a dingy you like the 
little waiting- “AS I COULD NOT SPEAK TO HIS BACK, I WAITED.” window shut 
room, and asked I am_=e afraid 
my name. it is rather 


‘*Miss Dorothy March,” I said. 

‘“* By appointment ? ” 

6 Yes.” 

He grinned objectionably, and, 
going across the room, knocked at a 
door,.marked ‘‘ Private.” 

‘Come in!” somebody said in- 


draughty.’’, 

‘“Not at all, thank you,” I said 
politely. 

I was rather struck by him. He 
was almost young, and not at all 
alarming to look at, and he smiled 
down at me in a friendly sort of way. 
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“* Well, we will get to business,’ he 
said, and he didn’t smile. “I asked 
you to come and see me because I 
thought from your note we might 
come to an agreement about some 
work I want done. The only thing 
is, I didn’t know you were quite so— 


er—young.”’ 
‘* IT am over fourteen,”’ I said rather 
stiffly. 


‘Ah, yes, I see. And no doubt 


you can write ?” 

‘“* Well,” I replied, ‘* I have written 
lots of verses about things that hap- 
pen at school.” 

‘*Um,” he said, and he did not 
seem as if he cared much about 
verses, so I added— 

‘* But I could write love stories, if 
that is what you want.” 

He looked at me quite interestedly, 
and said— 

““Could you ? Then you must be 
clever, for I don’t suppose you have 
been in love yet, and it is generally 
considered nothing short of genius 
to be able to write about things of 
which one knows nothing.” 

I felt pleased, and offered to write 
him a love story once a week. He 
shook his head quite mournfully. 

‘It is very good of you,”’ he said, 
“but the worst of it is, I’ve got a man 
who writes all our love stories. When 
he came he agreed to fall in love with 
a different girl every week, so as to 
be able to write about it. I believe 
he has kept his word, but it doesn’t 
seem to make him write any better. 
Isn’t there anything else you could 
write about ?”’ he asked quite anx- 
iously. 

I considered. 
robber stories do?” 
He shook his head. 
“Not our style.” 
‘Ghosts or detectives, then ? ” 

‘* Played out,” he said. 

I was rather at a loss. 

‘““Haven’t you any relations or 


‘Would pirate or 
I suggested. 
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neighbours-or something of that sort,” 
he asked, “about whom you could 
write a story ?”’ 

An idea suddenly struck me. ‘‘ The 
Harleys!” I cried excitedly, ‘‘ the 
people next door. I could write 
about them.” 

“Ah!” he said, as if he were 
really interested. ‘‘ What would you 
say of them ?” 

“Well, I don’t know much about 
them actually,” I was obliged to 
confess, “‘ but I could say lots about 
what we think of them and are going 
to do. You see, for the last three 
years the house next to ours has been 
empty, and we have always used its 
garden, so it is very annoying to 
have only our own after getting used 
to two.” 

He nodded. “‘It must be,” he 
said sympathetically. “Do you 
mean to say they were so unfeeling 
as not to let you go on using the 
garden after they arrived ?” 

I was half afraid he might be 
laughing at me, but he looked quite 
grave, so I began to think he was 
rather nice, and I told him all 
about it. 

‘We are going to get rid of them, 
you know ”’ I said cheerfully. ‘“‘We 
couldn’t stand it for always, so we 
are annoying them in every way we 
can. We take it in turns to suggest 
things to do.”’ 

“Ah!” he said, and suddenly 
looked awfully pleased. ‘“‘ Then I 
think, Miss March, we have found 
what I want. Will you undertake 
to write me an account of your deal- 
ings with the —Harleys, I think 
you said? I should like a full history 
of the affair. By the way, is the 
feud to be continued ? ”’ 

** Rather!’ I cried ‘“‘ Next week 
the Pater and Aunt Lilla are going 
away, So we shall be able to do things.”’ 

“Indeed! That is very interesting, 
May I ask you to let me have a full 
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account of everything you are going to 
do? It will sound more realistic, I 
fancy, told beforehand. At any rate, 
try it, and send me the result. If 
it does not sound well it can easily 
be revised.” 

I was frantic with delight, but 
I managed to say, “ Very well,” in 
quite a casual tone, and then I got 
up to go. He walked towards the 
door, but stopped suddenly. 

“* Oh, by the way, I forgot to men- 
tion terms. Willa guinea a thousand 
words suit you ? ”’ 

I nearly said “ Rather!’ but 
stopped just in time, and said “ Yes, 
thank you!” 

Then he opened the door, and made 
me a lovely bow, and pressed an 
electric bell, which brought the boy 
tearing upstairs like a whirlwind. 

**Good morning,’ he said, as I 
went out. “I may rely on having 
your MS. beforehand ? ” 

I said “‘ Yes,”’ and then he went in 
and shut the door. It gave me a 
lovely thrill down my back when he 
spoke so professionally about my 
MS., and it must have impressed 
the little boy, too, because he stared 
at me all the way downstairs, and 
did not smile once. 

I decided to punish Jack by not 
telling him all that had happened. 
When he asked about it, I answered, 
with calm dignity. 

“The editor has commissioned me 
to write him a story, and I am to get 
a guinea a thousand words for it.”’ 

Jack was speechless with astonish- 
ment, as I expected him to be, and 
while he was gaping at me, I walked 
quietly out of the room. 

““Great Balbus!” I heard him 
say as I went upstairs to begin my 
story. 

After dinner that evening I got 
Jack and Alec to come into the Den, 
and then we settled what we would 
do to the Harleys on each of the five 
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nights the Pater and Aunt Lilla were 
away. When the boys went to bed 
I sat in my bedroom writing, till I 
heard the Pater coming upstairs, and 
had to turn out the gas. 

It took me five days to write the 
whole story, and another two to count 
the words and correct the ones that I 
found the dictionary spelt differently. 
There were 4,984 words altogether, 
so [ putin another sentence to make it 
5,000. Then I packed it up and sent 
it to Cromer Street, with a note say- 
ing I would send the result of our 
five nights’ experiments later. Of 
course, I didn’t expect to be paid till 
the story was finished, so I was aw- 
fully surprised two mornings later 
to get a type-written note, asking 
me to ‘‘ acknowledge reccipt of cheque 
for £5 5s. in payment for story, 
‘Two Boys and a Girl.’”’ I gloated 
over that cheque, but I didn’t know 
how to get it changed without tell- 
ing anyone, so I kept it in an old 
chocolate box, and waited. 

Last Monday, when the Pater and 
Aunt Lilla went away, we were quite 
ready to begin in: earnest on the 
Harleys. This is Friday, the last 
experiment night, but the result of 
the others has been so disappointing 
that I am not going into detail. 
Somehow those hateful Harleys found 
out beforehand what we were going 
to do, and each night they forestalled 
us and made us look silly. 

The night we climbed over the wall 
to glue up the windows on their 
ground-floor, Jack, who was carrying 
the glue-pot, suddenly fell over some- 
thing, which turned out to be a tin 
of ‘‘Stickphast.’’ There was a note 
fastened to it, saying that Mr. Harley 
presented his compliments to Miss 
March and Masters Jack and Alec 
March, and had taken the liberty of 
leaving them a small pot of gum, in 
case their own supply should run out. 
He advised us to use it before our 
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own, as it stuck so much better. Of of—but 
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course, after that there was nothing yet. 


to do but go home. 


something of the 
same sort has 
happened, and 
the boys keep 
asking whether I 
haven’t told any- 
one, which makes 
me wild. Of 
course, there is 
my story, but 
that isn’t telling. 
It couldn’t pos- 
sibly have leaked 
out that way. 
All the same, I 
wish to-night 
was over. I feel 
as if something 
awful was going 
to happen, but 
when I men- 
tioned it to Jack 
he only said it 
was “just like 
a girl to get in 
such a funk.”’ So 
I suppose it’s 
all right. 

Twelve p.m., 
Friday night. 

I can’t go to 
bed without put- 
ting down what 
has happened to 
us. There is one 
comfort; Jack 
can’t say I was 
in a funk over 
nothing. It is 
all over now, but 
there were some 
awful moments, 
when Jack called 
me a “ conceited 
little donkey,” 


and both he and Alec looked as if 
they could murder me, not to speak 


Every night 


“| HEARD THE PATER COMING UP STAIRS,” 


I haven’t got to that 


This is what happened not two 


hours ago, yet it 
seems centuries. 
We crept over 
the garden wall 
about half-past 
ten, which was 
earlier than 
usual, but  ne- 
cessary for the 
success of the 
plan. By keep- 
ing 4, Strict 
watch we _ dis- 
covered that the 
children and ser- 
vants next door 
are in bed by 
ten o'clock, and 
even the grown- 
up girl, who 
seems to keep 
house for the 
family, goes very 
soon after. Then 
there is no one 
left but one man, 
who almost 
every night about 
half-past eleven, 
comes out. to 
smoke in the 
summer - house. 
It has always 
been too dark to 
see his face, but 
we supposed he 
was the master 
of the house, 
and the father 
of all the chil- 
and the grown- 
up girl. The 
plan for last 
night was to get 
into their garden, 


and lay as many wires across the 
lawn and in front of the summer- 
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house as there was time for, and then 
watch results from our own garden. 
Jack thought that in an hour we 
could make the garden into a very 
dangerous place. 

We listened carefully as usual 
before getting over the wall, but there 
wasn’t a sound. So over we went, 
Jack first, me next, and Alec last. 
Jack was carrying the roll of wire, 
and made straight for the summer- 
house. He got to the door, when 
suddenly he was sprawling on the 
ground, and the wire flew out of his 
hand. Alec and I rushed up, but 
before we found out what was the 
matter, a bull’s-eye lantern flashed on 
us from inside the summer-house, 
and made us all jump. The first 
thing we saw was a piece of wire 
stretched across the door, about two 
feet from the ground. We simply 
stood and stared at it for a minute, 
and then a voice that made me jump 
said from inside 

‘“Won’t you come in? It is really 
quite simple if you get over the wire 
instead of charging at it. I am sorry 
it should have inconvenienced you. 
I put it up to save some of your time, 
in case you found an hour rather 
short for the work.”’ 

I heard Jack gasp, but he walked 
over the wire, and Alec and I followed. 
Then we could see who was inside, 
but I didn’t need to look. I knew 
directly by the voice that it was the 
editor. I felt as if I wanted to 
scream. He looked at me with a 
queer little twinkle in his eye, and 
nodded. 

‘“How do you do, Miss March,” 
he said. 

I couldn’t answer. 
me suddenly. 

‘“ What does he mean? 
know him ?” 

I felt sure I should die if I tried to 
explain, so I looked at the editor, 
and mumbled, “ You tell.” 


Jack turned on 


Do you 
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“Everything ?”’ he asked, and I 
nodded. 

And then he began to explain it 
all; how he took the house next door 
and lived there with his brothers and 
sisters, because their mother and 
father had been dead for a long time ; 
and how, when they first took the 
house, he used to be puzzled by the 
things that happened ; and how he 
thought it was we who did them, but 
could never catch us at it. And 
then one day he got my letter at his 
office, and was just going to tear it up 
when he noticed the address, and the 
idea struck him that if he made an 
appointment with me he might find 
out something. So he did, and after 
that it was all easy. It was when he 
got to that point that Jack began 
calling me names, and Alec chimed 
in, and I was so miserable because 
it was all true that I couldn’t say a 
word. Then the editor said 

“One moment, boys, please!” in 
such a stern voice that they both 
stopped in the middle of their sen- 
tences. He explained that he hadn’t 
quite finished, and though he didn’t 
say much more, what he did say made 
me feel that we had all been very 
selfish and, worst of all, childish. 
Not that he said so at all, but I felt 
it inside, and when I looked at Jack 
and Alec I could see they were feeling 
the same. 

Then he got up, and said—— 


“Well, I think that is all. 
Will you shake hands and be 
friends ? ”’ 


He held out his hand to Jack, but 
Jack got red all over, and wouldn’t 
look at him, and the editor seemed as 
if he was surprised and disappointed. 
But I knew how Jack was feeling. 
Suddenly Jack’s face lighted up, 
and he.made a dive into a corner 
and come back wfth ‘an old cane 
he had found—one we used for games 
before the Harleys came. He held it 
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out to the editor, and got redder than 
ever as he said—— 

‘Will you, sir? Just to make us 
quits ? We’ve been such beasts. I 
can’t shake hands unless.”’ 

And the editor didn’t laugh, or 
turn it into a joke. He just looked 
at Jack for a minute, and then nodded, 
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Then Alec came up for his turn, 
and got it, and after that the editor 
put down the cane as if it was all over. 
That made me angry. You see, when 
I was quite small the Pater asked me 
whether I would rather be punished 
like the boys when I needed it, or 
have silly little girl punishments 
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“*SHE WON'T BLUB, SIR, AND SHE'LL HATE IT IF YOU DON'T.'" 


as if he understood and was pleased. 
He didn’t try to pretend Jack hadn’t 
deserved it. I think he knew it was 
the only way to make things even. 

‘“* Right you are,” he said, and took 
the cane, and tke editor gave him 
three hard, and then they shook 
hands without speaking. 


like hemming dusters, all to myself, 

Of course I chose to be like the boys. 
and the Pater said I might be till I 
was fifteen, so when we get into rows 
he always canes me too, and that saves 
Aunt Lilla a lot of trouble in the way 


of arranging dusters, and is much 
nicer for me. 
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But when I went up to the editor for 
my turn, he looked surprised, and 
said—— 

*“ Why, what is this, Miss March ? ” 

So I looked at Jack, and said, 
** Tell him, please.” 

And Jack explained about it, and 
ended, “‘ You needn’t be afraid, sir ; 
she won’t blub, and she’ll hate it if 
you don’t.” 

At first he still refused, but I think 
he saw I-was miserable about it, and 
then he gave in, and I got my turn. 
He didn’t hurt half as much as the 
Pater, but I couldn’t mention it, 
because he looked so uncomfortable. 
And when it was over, he said 

““If you want me to feel happy 
again, Miss March, you will give me 
something more than a handshake.” 

So I did, and he kept me sitting on 
the table by him afterwards, and we 
all talked. And when he said we 
must go home to bed, I suddenly 
remembered about the cheque. 

“I will send it back to-morrow,” 
I said. “I am awfully glad now 
that I didn’t know how to get it 
- changed.” 
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He looked quite sorry about it, 
and said, ‘‘ ] suppose you won’t sai 
it?” half doubtfully. 

I shook my head hard, and he a 
and thought for a minute. 

Then he asked, “‘ Have you all a 
whole holiday on Saturdays ? ” 

Jack nodded. 

‘“* Well, then, I know what we will 
do with this homeless cheque. I 
will take a holiday too, to-morrow, 
and we will all have a day on the 
river. And as we can’t comfortably 
spend it all on that day we shall have 
one or two other days later.”’ 

So to-morrow we are going. . Jack 
and Alec both think the editor is a 
brick, and of course I think he is 
too. 

I am afraid that perhaps I am not 
as clever as I thought. The editor 
didn’t actually say so, but he sug- 
gested that I ought to know a little 
more about grammar before writing. 
And then, he says, perhaps when I 
am quite grown up, I may be able to 
write good, published books. But 
anyhow, whether they are good or bad, 
he has promised to read them. 


ADELA LOQUITUR 


BY ANGELA GORDON 

7 Grown-ups say that even I 
Shall be a Grown-up too, some day ; 
‘* But when ?”’ I ask.—‘‘ Oh, by-and-by,”’ 


The Grown-ups say. 


And if I want to know the way 


Of growing-up, they won’t reply, 


Except to bid me go and play. 


But all the same I wonder why 


I don’t grow-up as soon as they 
Yet if I tell them so—‘‘ Oh fie!” 


The Grown-ups say. 
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AS A PAUPER 


By LESLIE TEMPLE 


a UY, my dear,” began Lady 

(5 Clevely rather nervously 

one morning, as she en- 

tered her step-son’s den, 

‘Miss Jackson is coming to-morrow, 
and——”’ 

‘“ Who, pray, is Miss Jackson ? ” 
questioned Sir Guy, raising his eyes 
from the letter he was writing. 
‘“And why, dear mother, take the 
trouble to come and tell me?” he 
asked with a smile. 

While Sir Guy Clevely spoke, he 
attempted to smooth the curly locks 
of his young step-brother, who was 
always a close follower of his mother. 

Lady Clevely moved across the 
room, out of range of Sir Guy’s 
quick eyes, and nervously began to 
arrange the various trophies and 
knick-knacks scattered about the 
tables. 

‘Well, you know, Guy,” she said 
hesitatingly, “‘ she is rich, quite dread- 
fully rich, and—oh, you know as well 
as I do, how badly we need money.” 

It was out at last, and she cast an 
anxious glance to see the effect 
of her words upon the young man. 
Would he be annoyed ? 

Guy threw back his head, and 
laughed so loudly that little Bertie 
was startled and dropped a paper- 
weight to the floor. 

‘“ Mother turning match-maker! ”’ 
he said, when he could. “ Design- 
ing woman, don’t attempt it! In 
my thirty-nine years I have met but 
one possible woman. Heaven knows 
where she is now.” He sighed as 
his thoughts fell on other days, and 
Bertie, who looke’] distressed, said 
quaintly— 

‘Don’t cry, Guy, and I’ll give you 
my engine.”’ 
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*“ It’s not quite so bad as that, old 
man,” again laughed his brother, press- 
ing his brown face against the child’s 
soft cheek. This affection between the 
half-brothers accounted for the fact 
that the second Lady Clevely still re- 
mained mistress of The Court five 
years after her husband’s death, and 
his inheritance passing to Sir Guy. 
Lady Clevely was a woman of discern- 
ment, and she ordered her step-son’s 
house with ease and comfort to 
all. 

A small shooting-party was about 
to assemble at The Court ; a brother 
officer or two of Sir Guy’s, and his 
cousins, Lilian and Harold. 

“* Miss Jackson’s companion comes 
with her,’’ continued Lady Clevely, 
again breaking the silence, as she 
balanced a neatly-shod foot on the 
fender. ‘‘ Rather a bore, that, but 
it can’t be helped. However, Lady 
Mary says she is quite nice.” 

‘* T suppose we have plenty of room 
for both,” replied Sir Guy quietly, 
‘* and I daresay she will help to enter- 
tain the others; new blood, at any 
rate. And—dear lady,’ he con- 
tinued, catching his step-mother’s 
hand, “don’t worry about providing 
me with a wife.”’ 

The Court was a luxurious house 
in which to sojourn. Perfect taste 
prevailed, from the port to the 
stamped envelopes and “ shooting 
rules ”’ in one’s bedroom ; everything 
in order and nothing forgotten. 

** Yet Aunt Rachael talks of nothing 
but the ‘fallen fortunes’ of the 
Clevelys,” said Harold, the nephew, 
as he paced the terrace after luncheon 
with Captain Adare. “‘ Can’t see where 
the ‘fall’ comes in, myself. I say old 
chap, what are you thinking about ?” 
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he asked, turning to the silent Cap- 
tain, and looking at him suspiciously. 

“Well,” replied Adare, between 
puffs at his cigarette, ““I was just 
thinking that if Sir Guy ignores the 
attractions of the heiress, we might 
have a look in ourselves.” 

** Quite so,”’ murmured Harold, and 
he thoughtfully jingled the coins in 
his pocket. 

Each fell a prey to his own thoughts, 
and they paced the terrace in silence. 

“Lilian, will you give us tea?” 
asked Lady Clevely of her niece, as 
she moved over the smooth lawn 
to meet her guests on the next after- 
noon. Tea had been brought out 
under the great cedars, and the 
bright September sun shone warmly 
upon the two. girls advancing 
towards their hostess. They were 
speaking quickly, excitedly, one might 
think, as they advanced. Something 
very like a frown rested on the face 
of the taller and handsomer of the 
two, as she came forward. She ap- 
proached with a good deal of manner, 
and was one who would, Lilian 
thought, dash every second word of 
a letter. 

“* Dear Lady Clevely, I am so glad 
to meet you, you can’t think how I 
shall enjoy this after London; and 
I’ve heard so much about you 
from dear Lady Mary—oh, this——’”’ 
as Lady Clevely turned to the quiet 
girl beside her, “‘ this is my cousin, 
Nina Berkely, who goes with me 
everywhere.” 

As Lady Clevely spoke to this 
cousin, she noticed with approval 
the dark, expressive eyes, the trim, 
lithe figure, and pure oval face before 
her, while Miss Jackson, the heiress, 
was busily engaged in scanning every 
detail of the surroundings. Her eyes 
swept over the castellated building 
and grey masonry of the house, 
standing majestically on her right 
and took in the smooth lawns extend- 
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ing until they merged into a bright- 
hued rose garden where fountains 
played. She saw terraces to her 
left, beyond which she caught glimpses 
of a sparkling river, and further off, 
undulating meadowlands with woods 
showing the tints of autumn against 
the sky. Her heart swelled. 

Why Lady Clevely turned with a 
light sigh to the quiet cousin she 
could not say, and, holding her hand, 
she said with a smile— 

““My dear, you are welcome,” 
and, somewhat to her own astonish- 
ment, she led the girl forward to- 
wards the tea-table, adding, “ You 
must be tired after your journey.” 

Miss Berkely cast a smile over her 
shoulder towards Miss Jackson, who, 
from the look she gave in return, 
seemed to take the little incident very 
badly, but she kept pace with Lady 
Clevely, talking all the time volubly. 

Lilian surveyed the new comers 
with a critical eye ; the one small and 
dainty, with such a sweet face and 
manner must be Miss Jackson, and 
the other, tall and handsome, with 
such a haughty, defiant air, must be 
the companion, so it surprised her 
when her aunt reversed the order of 
her thoughts on introducing them. 

During the progress of tea, Miss 
Jackson talked much of her season 
in London, smartly criticising the 
various people she had met, not 
always kindly, but with a wittiness 
that was almost talent. 

Laughter and men’s voices pro- 
ceeded from the house, and Miss 
Jackson saw four men advancing to- 
wards them. 

The quartette advanced leisurely, 
with the usual laziness of men who 
have tramped miles of moorland, 
each feeling he has contributed amply 
towards the game-bag, a feeling which 
induces a kindly fellowship towards 
the world in general. 

Weare told that it is the unexpected 
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that always happens, and it cer- 
tainly was true in the little party 
sitting round Lady Clevely, for Sir 
Guy looked up suddenly, and met the 
astonished eyes of Miss Nina Berkely, 
and with two strides he was holding 
her hand in his, gladness radiating his 
whole countenance. 

‘“This #s a pleasure,” he said, 
speaking in a deep tone which be- 
trayed to all the genuineness of his 
words, “‘I had thought we should not 
meet again.” 

A swift blush mounted to the girl’s 
brow, and she smiled softly. 

‘*Y am honoured by being remem- 
bered,”’ she said, with a mischievous 
glance. 

‘* Ah, now you are chaffing me, just 
as you used to do,” gaily returned Sir 
Guy. ‘* Mother,’? he added, turn- 
ing to Lady Clevely, “I expect you 
are mystified, but this lady and I are 
quite old friends, although we never 
knew each other’s names; which 
sounds odd. We met abroad while 
with mutual friends. Will you in- 
troduce me, or am I speaking to Miss 
Jackson ?” and he looked inquiringly 
at the girl. 

** This is Nina,”’ interrupted Bertie ; 
** that’s Miss Jackson,”’ pointing to the 
tall, defiant-looking girl. To-day was 
apparently a dark one for Miss Jack- 
son, for her face at this unforeseen 
. incident became very cloudy indeed. 
The one man she had hoped to 
impress had, as yet, not even become 
aware of her existence, and when at 
length he was introduced, he paid her 
but scant attention. Captain Adare, 
however, seated himself beside her, 
and tried to bring sunshine into her 
handsome face. 

“It is extremely awkward,” Lady 
Clevely said afterwards to her niece, 
“that the companion, and not the 
heiress, should prove to be Guy’s 
friend.” 

Lilian laughed. 
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“My dear aunt,” she said, “I 
esteem the companion far above the 
other.” 

‘“ It is early to speak so definitely,” 
replied Lady Clevely mildly, for she 
was loth to open her eyes to the fact 
that but for Miss Jackson’s many 
thousands per annum, and the falling 
fortunes of their house, she would be 
of Lilian’s opinion also. 

The following week proved one of 
mixed pleasure to the heiress, and 
one of quiet enjoyment and not a little 
amusement to the others, and if Miss 
Jackson lived on tenter-hooks most 
of the time, the position was entirely 
of her own making, so she could only 
blame herself for any discomfort she 
suffered. 

It is disappointing, when one has 
taken pains to make clever plans 
which seem to fit in so easily, to have 
those same plans quietly ignored or 
set aside in so polite and charming a 
manner that one is obliged to submit 
smilingly to the alterations, when at 
heart one is fuming with annoyance. 

‘“To-day is Mrs. Herriman’s gar- 
den-party and dance,” announced 
Lady Clevely at breakfast one morn- 
ing, “and although it is not to be 
an unmixed pleasure, we are all going. 
We are to dress there for the dance,” 
she continued, glancing at the letter 
in her hand, ‘‘ as we are the furthest 
away.” , 

‘* What a wretched arrangement,” 
said Sir Guy. ‘“ We shall have to 
take cart-loads of luggage and wag- 
gonnette-loads of maids,’ he added, 
glancing at Miss Jackson, “for I feel 
certain you could not manage with- 
out yours.” 

Miss Jackson blushed becomingly. 

‘* Oh, I daresay I shall manage with 
Nina’s help,” she replied, giving him 
a pretty glance. 

‘Nina, looking at her from across the 
table, said— 

“ But I’m afraid you must manage 
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without my help, for I’m not going 
to the party.” 

“Not going!” exclaimed Harold, 
who was sitting next to her. “ You 
plunge me in grief, Miss Berkely. 
May I ask why you are not going ?”’ 

Before she could reply, Miss Jack- 
son nodded approvingly, and said— 

*‘ I think Nina is very wise ; know- 
ing nobody, I daresay she would be 
bored.” 

‘* Would you really rather not go ? ”’ 
whispered Lady Clevely, as_ she 
bent kindly towards Nina. 

The girl smiled brightly, with a 
queer little look, as she said— 

“I would much rather not go, and 
I thought, if you would allow me, 
Lady Clevely, that I would take 
Bertie down by the river, and have a 
jolly little pic-nic all by ourselves.” 
She smiled at the child’s happy 
face as he clapped his hands with 
delight. 

‘““Oh, lovely!” he cried with de- 
light. 

Lady Clevely glanced first at her 
little son, then at her step-son, and 
grew very thoughtful. Had Miss 
Jackson anything to do with the girl’s 
decision—or had—? She determined 
to allow matters to drift ; a wise reso- 
lution, since she couldn’t change any- 
thing. 

“Flora,” said Miss’ Berkely, 
quietly, as she entered her cousin’s 
room and witnessed her elaborate 
preparations for the garden party, 
‘** make the most of your time. I am 
leaving next week. I don’t like the 
exhibition of your foolishness. I’ve 
given you the chance you begged, 
but Iam not proud of the use you 
have made of it.”’ 

Flora turned from the glass with a 
haughty toss of her head. 

‘“* Well,” she said sarcastically, as 
she turned again to pin on a be- 
flowered hat, ‘“‘ the men are such a 
stupid lot.” 
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‘* But not stupid enough, my dear,”’ 
said Miss Berkely. 

She was openly disappointed with 
her cousin, but could not help a cer- 
tain interest in the situation. 

“From what I have noticed, I 
daresay you will have something to 
tell me when I see you to-morrow,” 
she added, as she rose to leave the 
room, “but, Flora, you must tell 
everything to the man whom you are 
to marry.” 

Flora laughed in a strange, forced 
way, and shot a swift glance at her 
cousin as she said clearly— 

“IT will accept none but Sir Guy. 
Imma says it is an open secret in the 
housekeeper’s room that Lady Cle- 
vely wishes him to marry me, although 
strictly speaking, I suppose it is you 
they mean, but as we have changed 
places for the time being, I hope the 
gods may befriend me. But I pro- 
mise you, once we are engaged, I 
shall hold Sir Guy against the world.” 

She laughed softly, and continued 
laughing even after Nina had closed 
the door. 

** That was a ‘ bolt from the blue’ ”’ 
she murmured, as she took up her 
gloves. ‘“‘She didn’t expect that.” 

True, Nina had not expected it, 
and she heartily wished she had never 
lent herself to this deception; she 
had been weak, and her aunt Susan 
and Flora had overcome her objec- 
tions with their repeated entreaties. 

‘Flora was beautiful,’ her aunt 
said, and, given opportunity, she 
would surely do well for herself, so 
why not take Flora instead of her 
real companion when she was to stay 
with the Clevelys ? And would Nina 
impersonate the companion, just this 
once?” So the heiress, thinking 
her money more an attraction than 
herself, consented against her better 
judgment. The plan was in execu- 
tion before she had time to make 
serious objection. 
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“I was foolish,” she thought, as 
she left her cousin’s room. ‘I may 
wreck my own happiness because 
of it.” 

‘You are not going to the party, 
I hear, Miss Berkely,’ said Sir Guy, 
as he met her at a turn in the corri- 
dor. She started and blushed at 
the suddenness of the question, but 
recovering herself, ' she replied 
brightly— 

“Oh, Bertie and I expect to enjoy 
ourselves.” 

** Where have you planned to go ? ” 
he asked. 

‘* We think the old mill would be 
nice. There is such a glorious bit of 
river running below it, and—some- 
one is calling you, Sir Guy; good 
bye!” With which she went on her 
way, smiling. 

“Tf there is one thing that I love 
more than another, it is to find spiders 
in my tea,” said Miss Berkely to 
Bertie some four hours later, as she 
rescued a frightened insect from her 
cup with a spoon. 

““Let me, let me,” cried Bertie, 
“Tl fish ’em out,” and his plump 
fingers clutched the spoon. 

The clock in the village tower had 
chimed five, but the sun was still 
warm and pleasant, as it cast long 
shadows upon the river and lighted 
up the old mill behind them. The 
murmur of the water was soft and 
dreamy, bringing thoughts to the 
girl’s mind which she fain would have 
chased away. She roused herself 
at the sound of Bertie’s voice and 
the touch of his hand upon her 
sleeve. 

“It is jolly, just you and me, 
isn’t it?” he said. “ Aren’t you 
glad you didn’t go to the other party ? 
Oh, there’s somebody coming jto 
bother us!” 

Miss Berkely’s quick glance told 
her who was coming, and a bright 
blush overspread her face. 
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Bertie jumped to his feet with a 
cry of delight. 

“‘ It’s only Guy,” he cried, running 
to meet his brother. 

** Well, little boy,” said Sir Guy, 
resting his hand upon Bertie’s curls, 
but looking at the grey clad figure 
on the grass, “‘ how are you enjoying 
your pic-nic ?” 

‘*Miss Berkely, have you any 
tea left ?”’ he asked, throwing him- 
self down in the grass, and stretching 
his long limbs at ease. 

“Not for truants,” said Nina, with 
much severity, shaking her head, 
and guarding the tea-pot. “I can- 
not understand why you are here at 
all, Sir Guy; can you, Bertie? At 
this moment you should be making 
yourself agreeable to Mrs. Herri- 
man and her guests.” 

“You see,’’ he said, addressing 
Bertie, “I found I had left a portion 
of myself at home, and as it was a 
most important part, I was bound to 
come and fetch it, wasn’t I, Bertie ? ”’ 

Bertie’s eyes grew wide in wonder, 
and Miss Berkely began to feel un- 
comfortable. 

Bertie surveyed his _ brother 
solemnly, and remarked with much 
hesitation— 

“If you are in pieces, Guy, how 
did you get here ? ” 

At which they all laughed gaily. 
Then Miss Berkely scrambled to 
her feet. 

“‘Come, Bertie,’’ she said, “It’s 
time to go home. I promised Lady 
Clevely,” she continued, turning to 
Sir Guy, “that I would take Bertie 
home early.” 

The tea things were packed, and 
nothing remained but to get into 
the donkey carriage. Miss Berkely 
got in first, and was followed alertly 
by Bertie. 

“Surely you are not going to be 
so cruel as to allow me to walk home 
alone!”’ cried Sir Guy, in doleful 
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voice. Bertie patted a square inch 
of cushion beside him. 

“* Perhaps,” said the girl, “‘ if Bertie 
were to-come.on my knee, Emma 
would not mind walking?” with a 
kindly smile at the maid standing at 
the donkey’s head. 

“ Capital,” assented Sir Guy, and 
he promptly took his place beside her. 

They drove in silence; perhaps 
because the cart was so uneasy in its 
movements that they had no breath 
for talking; but Bertie could not 
long remain silent. 

** This-cart-is-awful-jolty-isn’t-it ?”? 
he gasped as well as he could between 
bumps. 

““It isn’t hung on cee springs,” his 
brother replied, as he reined in the 
willing donkey which had carried 
them to the lodge gates in such a 
short time ; too short, he thought, as 
they now bowled smoothly along the 
avenue, already dusk in the shadow 
of the giant elms and time-honoured 
oaks. 

““ You'll be starting soon for the 
dance ?”’ said Miss Berkely to Sir 
Guy on their arrival at the house. 

“* I am not going back,” he replied 
quietly ; “I’m your host, you know, 
and I can’t allow you to have dinner 
alone. You won’t send me back, 
will you, Miss Berkely ? ” 

“IT think I would be justified in 
doing so,” she returned quietly. 

How the dinner came to an end 
Nina never knew, but she realised 
that Sir Guy seemed,in no hurry to 
conclude it. She had determined, as 
she slipped on a soft black dinner 
gown and fastened a dainty rose in 
her bodice, that she would be natural 
and forget her tremors, but her 
hands trembled so that she found it 


difficult to fasten the row of pearls . 


which was the only ornament she 
wore. However, Sir Guy talked so 
pleasantly and easily that she soon 
regained her natural manner, and the 
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dinner proved bright, and even merry 
at times. 

“* We shall have coffee on the ter- 
race,’ he said. ‘“‘ The evening is so 
warm, and the moon is perfect.” 

He led the way to the low window 
from which they could gain the ter- 
race. 

““One moment,” he said, ‘“‘ you 
must have a cloak,’”’ and, returning 
from the hall, he placed a fleecy 
garment over her shoulders. | 

*“* How delightful!” cried the girl, 
as she stepped into the moonlight, 
and saw the gleaming silver river 
below them, with the trees rising 
dark beyondit. As they stood gazing 
at the beauty of the scene, his hand 
sought hers, and he held it in a firm 
clasp. 

** Nina,” he said, in a low voice, 
which thrilled her, ‘‘ Nina, I loved 
you when I first saw you, and now— 
well, I cannot let you go out of my 
lifeagain. Something tells me that 
you won’t mind marrying a poor 
man.” 

Miss Berkely shivered as with cold. 

“<I must first tell you something,” 
she said chokingly, and leaning against 
the stone balustrade for support as 
she did so, and keeping her face in the 
shadow, she told the story of her 
deception. When at last she paused, 
and raised her eyes to his face, she 
asked in a low voice— 

‘“And what do you think of me 
now, please ? ”’ 

He raised her face, that the moon- 
light might linger in the shy eyes and 
upon the tremulous lips. 

“You did it out of the great kind- 
ness of your heart,” he said, as his 
arm encircled her. “ But tell me 
what I am anxiously waiting to 
hear.” 

And in earnest voice she replied, 
with a naturalness peculiar to her :— 

‘‘T have been waiting for you, 
waiting, I think, all my life.” 
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THE DRUCE-PORTLAND CASE 


By 


OMING, yes, but when? For 
months past the Claimant 
has been assured that before 
the publication of our next 

article the case would have com- 
menced, and for that reason we, have 
held back so long the promised story 
of his life, the materials for which 
have been in our possession ready for 
production at any time, but we have 
felt compelled to make the best use 
of what we thought was the little 
time at our disposal and to compress 
into as short a space as possible some- 
thing of a vast quantity of evidence 
which will ultimately come before the 
courts, on the consideration of this 
momentous issue. As we have before 
remarked, once the case commences 
we will be precluded from making 
any further reference to events which 
might be in any way open to contro- 
versy. Such an objection applies to 
almost all of the allegations put for- 
ward in support of the Claimant’s 
contention, as it is not likely that 
his opponents will Ce prepared to 
accept any of those statements without 
positive proof. A further opportunity 

resents itself this month, unfortun- 

tely for the Claimant, to continue 
this policy. It had been expected 
that proceedings would follow imme- 
diately after the delivery of the 
case to counsel mentioned in our last 
issue, but it appears that further 
delay is inevitable. 

We are, however, consoled for the 
disappointment which we are com- 
pelled to impose upon our readers 
this month, as to the Claimant’s 
‘life-story, by the knowledge that one 
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of the first steps likely to be taken 
in the actual litigation will be the 
issue of commissions to examine 
witnesses in Australia, and thus afford 
us direct corroboration of its details. 
This, although a purely formal matter, 
is, from the legal aspect an essential 
one, as it will be necessary to prove 
by proper legal evidence that Mr. 
George Hollamby Druce was born in 


Victoria, as he has alleged, is the son 


of Mr. George Druce and Mary 
his wife, and that the portraits 
which have played so important a 
part in our illustrations, came into 
his possession in a manner which 
will establish their authenticity. The 
return to this commission cannot be 
expected in the ordinary way in less 
than three months, but the proceed- 
ings here will not be interrupted 
during that period, as about the 
same length of time will elapse under 
the ordinary rules applicable to cases 
of this kind in the delivery of plead- 
ings on the one side and on the other, 
and in the issue and determination 
of various interlocutory proceedings, 
all of which are necessarily incidental 
to an ordinary trial, and much more so 
to one of this momentous importance. 
It is probable, also, we understand, 
that in the case of a number of wit- 
nesses, some of whom are now of great 
age, and others who may possibly be 
leaving the country before the actual 
hearing of the trial, that their evi- 
dence also will be taken on commis- 
sion, so that it may be recorded and 
available for presentation in the 
event of their absence. This is parti- 
cularly so in the case of Mrs.Hamiiton, 


one of the principal witnesses for 
the Claimant’s contention, who, for 
some time past, has been desirous of 
accompanying a young friend on a 
tour round the world. There is also 
the usual development to be expected 
in this as in all big suits of the passage 
through the various circumlocution 
offices of the different processes so 
well characterised by Dickens in his 
description of ‘“‘Mr. Tite Barnacle 
and how not to do it.” However, 
we do estimate that these peregrin- 
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the facts connected with this opera- 
tion are worthy of consideration in the 
light of the position which the Duke 
will shortly have to take up of defend- 
ing his title to the estates which are 
claimed by Mr. G. H. Druce. 

In February last the Duke of 
Portland removed from the church of 
Bolsover to the new burial ground 
which has been consecrated near Wel- 
beck Abbey the bodies of the following 
persons — 

Eliza Sophia, wife of Lt.-Genl. 


: ores = : 2 i 


THE REMOVAL OF THE BODIES TO WELBECK. 


ations notwithstanding, the case will 
within six months probably arrive 
at that interesting stage when the 
public will be able, day by day, to 
read the details of the story as told 
by the witnesses in Court. 


« * *K 


We publish an _ illustration of 
the actual removal of certain 
coffins from Bolsover to Welbeck by 
the present Duke of Portland, and 


Arthur Cavendish Bentinck, who died 
1877. 

Augusta Elizabeth, Baroness Bols- 
over, who died 1893. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 
roth Hussars, who died 1903. 
How, it may be asked, is it that his 
Grace may thus open vaults at will, 
while the Druce vault presents such 
insuperable difficulties in that way, 
when the representative of that mys- 
terious person, Druce, desires to open 
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it? The present Duke claims to be 
the descendant and the proper repre- 
sentative of the Bentincks and as such 
simply gives his orders and the vault 
is opened. For what reason may not 
Mr. George Hollamby Druce, who 
claims to be the descendant and the 
proper representative of Druce, as 
effectively give his orders for the 
opening of the vault of his ancestor ? 
For over three years (from 1898 to 
Ig0I) the aid of the Courts was in- 
voked to bring about the desired 
exhumation, many thousands of 
pounds were spent, and much rumma- 
ging of half forgotten law was indulged 
in. Court after court expressed the 
opinion that the desired exhumation 
was necessary in the interests of 
justice, was reasonably demanded 
and should be allowed, and, when 
appealed to, even the higher courts 
endorsed this view, but old Druce’s 
bones (if they are there) are still un- 
disturbed. What a farce it all seems ! 
That such a mystery, practically a 
world-wide agitation on a simple 
question of fact, cannot resolve itself 
in the simple manner so earnestly 
desired by the Claimant, and now, as 
though to mock him, and accentuate 
the absurdity of the law, his opponent 
is at liberty, it would appear, to dis- 
turb the graves of his ancestors just 
as his fancy may dictate. Is there 
not a screw loose somewhere ? The 
law is the same for the rich and 
poor. Has it so operated in this case? 


* ad * * 


Wherever we turn in the consider- 
ation of the Druce-Portland case, 
something appears which does not 
lend itself to ordinary solution. Why, 
for instance, should the present Duke 
select this particular period for 
making this removal? We cannot 
even conjecture why. It seems almost 
as mysterious as some of the perform- 
ances which we have had to relate 
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of the fifth Duke, one of which, for 
instance, admits of no other explan- 
ation but that furnished by the 
Claimant. We refer to that incident 
which only came to light within the 
last few weeks, resulting from in- 
quiries made on the Claimant’s be- 
half in the neighbourhood of Wel- 
beck. It is related by the tenantry 
there, that the fourth Duke caused 
to be erected at great expense, a 
magnificent bridge over astream which 
ran close to the spot where Lord 
George Bentinck was in 1848 found 
dead. Lord George was idolised by 
his father, the fourth Duke, an@ this 
bridge was intended as a suitable 
memorial to him, erected happily 
enough at a spot where he had looked 
his last upon the beauties of Welbeck. 
The bridge was adorned with the 
armorial bearings of the Portland 
family, beautifully executed in 
copper, When the fifth Duke 
came to Welbeck in 1857 (which was 
some three years after he succeeded 
to the Dukedom), he had this bridge 
entirely destroyed, and more curious 
still, the beautiful ornaments by 
which it was decorated, were, by his 
order, buried deeply in the adjoining 
field, and are there to this day. Why 
he should wantonly destroy this 
bridge is strange enough, but why, 
when he had determined that the 
bridge was no longer necessary to his 
plans, he should not have used the 
materials of it in some other con- 
struction, and more particularly pre- 
served the expensive decorations which 
might have been used to ornament 
some other building on his estate, is 
more than one can imagine. In ads 
dition to this apparently purposeless 
waste of valuable material, it 1s 
related that he diverted the course of 
the stream which the bridge 
spanned, until it completely sub- 
merged the whole field at the corner of 
which Lord George Bentinck was 
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found dead. Now the story told by 
the Claimant supplies the complete 
explanation of this apparent ab- 
surdity. What the fifth Duke 
wished to do was to _ obliterate 
from his sight every vestige of his 
brother’s memory, and particularly 
the incident of his death. 

A full account of the death of 
Lord George is given in “ The Story 
of the Druce-Portland Case, as told 
by the Claimant,” which has been re- 
cently published 
in THE IDLER 
MAGAZINE. The 
short details of 
which are, that 
in 1846 the fifth 
Duke of Port- 
land who was 
then known as 
the Marquis of 
Titchfield, quar- 
relled with his 


brother, Lord 
George Ben- 
tinck, at this 


very spot (the 
subject of the 
quarrel being a 
lady named 
Annie May 
Berkeley, a 
daughter of the 
late fifth Earl 
of Berkeley, and 
which lady is 
said ultimately 
to have married 
Thomas Charles Druce). The result 
of the quarrel was that the Marquis 
is said to have struck his brother a 
blow which caused his death. 


* * * * 


Throughout the whole of the 
articles which have appeared there 
runs a vein of eccentricity very pro- 
nounced when speaking of the: Duke, 
and some degree of eccentricity when 


PORTRAIT OF THE FOURTH DUKE OF PORTLAND, PAINTED 
FOR THE TENANTRY AND IRESENTED BY THEM TO HIM AS{ ” 
A MARK OF THFIR APPRECIATION, ’ 
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speaking of Druce; and whereas we 
find a coincidence arising between 
the conduct as known of the Duke, 
and that as known of Druce, in 
almost every respect, that coinci- 
dence is not so _ pronounced 
when applied to this question 
of eccentricity. When we consider 
this, it seems only what might be 
expected under the circumstances. It 
is unlikely in this double life, that 
the Duke or Druce, or call him what 


you will, was 
acting a_ part 
when he care. 
ried, out the 


routine of the 
daily life of the 
Duke of Port- 
land, and also 
when he carried 
out the routine 
of the daily life 
of Druce. In one 
or other of these 
characters, he 
must always 
have been act- 
a role or part. 
The question 
arises, in which 
character did he 
act naturally and 
spontaneously, 
and in which 
theatrically ? 
There is now but 
little room to 
doubt that the 
Duke was his own natural self when 
living as the Duke, and that he acted 
a part when playing the vole of Druce. 
The life of Druce himself was unnat- 
ural,and all his actions seem to have 
been carefully studied. He never 
appears to have done anything spon- 
taneously. - When living as Duke, 
however, he was erratic, and the 
eccentricity which has been so freely 
commented upon was peculiar to the 
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man, and not assumed. There is 
ample reason to suppose that a certain 
degree of mystery and eccentricity 
would be necessary to cloak any irreg- 
ularity which might become patent, 
but it appears, however, that the 
Duke’s eccentricities did not lapse 
coincidentally with the burial of the 
character Druce. It might be thought 
that the Duke, when he left surround- 
ings where his doings were ever a 
fruitful theme for gossip, would have 
cast off such an unnatural mode of 
life, and would for the time being 
-have become as other men. 

In Scotland the Portland family 
hold estates, one of which is Berrie- 
dale in Caithness-shire. The residence 
is named Langwell House, and was 
always kept ready for the late Duke’s 
occupation ; but the infrequency of 
his visits made such preparation a 
farce. In fact, many of the Duke’s 
employés there never saw him, and 
when they were told they had, re- 
mained sceptical. 

A Scotsman, Mr. X., who was em- 
ployed at a neighbouring residence, 
Dunbeath Castle, gives an account of 
what, apparently, was a typical visit 
of the Duke to his Scottish seat. “I 
had gone across to Langwell House to 
assist in some repairs, and was at 
work on a window-sash over the front 
entrance one morning, when up the 
drive came a man whom J took to be 
a ‘tinkler,’ or ‘ drainer.’ 
peculiar-looking object, clothed in a 
musty dark coat, which reached half- 
way down his thighs, and trousers 
which were tied below the knees with 
pieces of ordinary string. A shabby 
‘lum’ hat, with a broad flat brim, 


completed a peculiar get-up. Without - 


looking to right or left this strange 
person walked up the drive and 
knocked at the door of the house. 
From the housekeeper, who opened the 
door, he inquired for the factor. 
‘The Factor’s nae at hame, but the 


He was a. 
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Keeper’s awa thro’ there,’ replied the 
housekeeper, pointing towards a side 
entrance, and straightway slammed 
the door in the visitor’s face. In 
a few minutes, however, our thought- 
to-be tinkler returned, accompanied 
by the head Keeper, who, cap in 
hand, addressed him as ‘ Your Grace.’ 
They went to the front entrance 
and knocked. When the housekeeper 
appeared again and saw she had been 
disturbed by the person whom she 
took to be a tinkler, she was about 
to slam the door to, when a look 
from the keeper made her pause. 
The identity of the stranger was then 
disclosed. It was a mortifying posi- 
tion for the housekeeper. For years 
she had had the house prepared for 
the Duke’s reception, but when he 
did arrive, she had refused him ad- 
mittance. Shortly afterwards, the 
Duke came out of the house, and now, 
knowing who he was (for I had heard 
everything which transpired at the 
front entrance ‘below me), I paid 
more particular attention to his ap- 
pearance. He was a thickset man of 
average height, with a rough, and 
what appeared to me, sun-tanned face, 
the colour of which was brought into 
strong relief by the side-whiskers 
which he wore. The face was repulsive 
in appearance, with piercing eyes 
overshadowed by heavy brows. A 
Gladstonian collar with a flowing bow 
tie, together with the clothes which 
I have before described caused him 
to present an appearance which, in 
that part of the country was not 
readily forgotten. He went as he 
came, trudging down the drive, and 
that was the last we ever saw of 
him.” 

Naturally, the news that the Duke 
had arrived was soon passed round 
the estate, but few, if any, others 
saw him. He had apparently driven 
over from MHelmsdale, where the 
terminus of the railway then was ; but 
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in that town, however, the Duke’s 
arrival¥was not known. Two goods 
trucks, which had arrived with some 
train or other and had been shunted 
into a siding,showed how, apparently, 
the Duke had travelled. In outward 
appearance these two trucks were 
alike. One contained various breeds 
of game which had been brought from 
Welbeck to be crossed with those at 
Berriedale. Nobody knew what the 
other truck contained. An inquisitive 
porter, however, clambered onto the 
roof, and discovered that part of the 
top was covered with glass, and that 
the inside had been fitted up as a 
first-class carriage, but nobody had 
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seen the Duke enter or leave the 
station. Shortly afterwards the trucks 
were coupled;to a train which left for 
the South. Whether or not one of 
them contained the Duke is still an 
open question. “ That,’ said Mr. X., 
*‘is all I, and I think most others of 
those connected with the Berriedale 
estate, ever saw of the Duke, and: I 
should have thought little more of 
the matter, had I not read about the 
allegations brought forward by Mr. 
George Hollamby .Druce, when I 
thought you might be interested to 
learn that the Duke’s eccentricitics 
were not confined to London or to 


Welbeck.”’ 


MORNING MAGIC 


iat LY ANGELA GORDON 


et 


| WALKED one morning in my garden, sweet, 
One magic morning when the world still slept ; 
Bejewelled grasses kissed my careless feet— 


The dew-pearls fell: 


it seemed to me you wept. 


I walked one morniag in my garden, sweet, 
And caught the mystic moment when night dies; 
Earth, slowly waking, smiled; day dawned complete ; 


The heavens shone: 


I looked into your eyes. 


! walked one morning ia my garden, sweet, 
And heard a glad bird carolling ‘‘ Rejoice! ”’’ 
Unseen, he sang triumphantly to greet 


The day and me; 


I only heardYyour voice. 
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TWO FISHING INNS 


By ROBERT BARR : 


HE Great Eastern’ Railway 
Company is an enterprising 
organisation, andif you should 
happen to be at Liverpool 

Street when the clock is nearing half- 
past four, and chance to buy a ticket 
for Broxbourne, which is in Hert- 
fordshire, seventeen miles away, you 
will be whisked to that picturesque 
spot without stop by the 4.33 p.m. 
Having purchased your ticket, the 
railway company kindly allows you 
two privileges, as you pass from 


Liverpool Street to Broxbourne on _ 


the 4.33 train. You may read the 
latest edition of an evening paper, 
or you may gaze out of the window 
and reflect. As the other passen- 
ger in my compartment was attend- 
ing to the evening paper, I felt my- 
self free to enjoy the scenery. I know 
the approaches of many famous cities 
in this world, and few are more 
depressing than the eastern environs 
of London. - There are miles of 
hideous factories where the days 
of workers are spent, and miles of 
squalid houses where the workers 
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put in the rest of their time. The 
East End is the wealth-producing 
portion of London, and the West End 
the wealth-spending portion. If we 
lived in a just world, don’t you think 
the factories should all be palaces, 
and the hovels should all be mansions, 
and this without pulling down or in- 
terfering with the sumptuous houses 
in the West ? It may be said that 
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this would not pay in these days of 
competition, but perhaps people 
would do more work and better work 
if they laboured among pleasant sur- 
roundings. I was much struck the 
other day by a compliment paid to 
Mr. Y , of the celebrated firm 
of X. & Y., Limited, whose huge 
Fast End factory you will pass 
shortly after you leave Liverpool 
Street. You will at once recognise 
the name, for the firm advertises 
largely, and is exceedingly prosperous. 
At the west end of one of the prettiest 
towns in Hertfordshire, X. & Y., 
Limited, built a country factory for 
the production of one of their re- 
nowned specialities. In this town 
there is a splendid old church and 
many beautiful ancient buildings. 
The place is situated in a valley, but 
its suburbs extend up the hill, from 
whose steep streets there are lovely 
views to the south. The river Lea 
runs through the town, and_a very 
charming stream it is at this par- 
ticular spot. In fact, every prospect 
pleases, and only X. & Y. are vile. 
If a thousand pounds had been offered 
for the ugliest brute of a factory which 
human decadence could erect, I am 
reasonably certain that X. & Y.’s 
shop would win the award. It isa 
horrible construction of corrugated 
iron, and various odds and ends of 
other building material. When I 
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asked the burgomaster of the place 
why he did not head a mob and wreck 
that factory, the only blot on a lovely 
town, and told him how cheap dyna- 
mite was, he seemed shocked, and 
said that Mr. Y., who lived in the 
neighbourhood, was one of their 
most estimable citizens. 

“Why,” he said, “look there at 
that belt of trees he has caused to 
be planted, so as to shut out the view 
of the factory from the town.” 

Now, if this should happen to 
meet the eye of the estimable Mr. Y., 
I should like to ask him if he had 
ever considered the possibility of 
erecting a factory so beautiful that 
the townspeople would cut down 
the trees in order to look at it. 
No one admires trees more than I 
do ; yet I know a dozen monasteries, 
and as many ancient manor-houses, 
which are so beautiful that it would 
be a pity to have any one of them shut 
in by a forest from the eyes of the 
neighbours. 

I once visited a veritable palace 
in which men and women labour all 
day. It stands in the midst of an 
ample park, filled with chromatic 
flower-beds, green lawns, shrubbery 
and trees; all intersected by 
winding walks. Every window in the 
building is of the finest plate glass. 
The walls inside are of white and 


coloured marble. The factory is 
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THE “FISH AND EELS HOTEL.” 


lighted and heated by electricity, 
and electricity, of course, furnishes 
the motive power. There are no 
engines, steam or coal, from one end 
of the huge building to the other. 
By the latest scientific device, all dust 
is pneumatically wafted outside, and 
the ventilation, accomplished by ma- 
chinery, is more perfect than that in 
any king’s palace on earth. The 
building is situated on the banks of 
the Niagara river, and within it is pre- 
pared one of those cereal food products 
which have recently become popular 
all over the world. The work-people 
are healthy, and consequently happy. 
The concern is prosperous, and the 
wages paid enable the employés to 
live in houses containing all the neces- 
sities and most of the luxuries of a 
West End London mansion. Indeed 
if the canned meat trade further west 
had gone to the seeming extrava- 
gence of erecting palatial and clean 
factories, one of the most lucrative 
of industries would not have been 
hopelessly lost as has been the 


case. 
But one does not need to go so far 


away as Niagara Falls to find an in- 


stance of architectural beauty amidst 
charming surroundings for the hous- 
ing of a working colony. . The other 
day I was journeying from. Liverpool 
to Chester, when the train passed a 
delightful village of modern houses, 
each house, as far as I was able to 
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note from the railway carriage, a 
model of what such domestic archi- 
tecture should be. Port Sunlight 
was the name of the place, where they 
make the justly-celebrated soap of 
that name. Now, soap-boiling, I 
understand, has never been considered 
an esthetic operation ; yet here it is 
carried on in an environment suit- 
able for a coterie of artists. Iam told 
that Bournville, where they prepare 
cocoa for the table, is equally com- 
mendable, and doubtless the Garden 
City near Hitchin, when it comes into 
its own, will prove a model to the 
near by East End of London. These 
reflections are caused by the fact that 
I am on my way to see a man who 
has opinions about working men. 
But here we are at beautiful Brox- 
bourne, with its church standing on a 
leafy height and its old watermill of 
white clap-boards resting in a leafy 
hollow. Broxbourne rejoices in two 
rivers, one upstairs and one down- 
stairs. The Lea waters the lower 
levels of the place, and away up by 
the church flows swiftly the artificial 
New River, hurrying its water to 
thirsty London. I crossed the rail- 
way and the Lea, to a picturesque 
inn which stands on the bank of the 
river, and now I may as well admit 
I am again on a week-end hunt for 
the ideal pub. which I am continually 
searching for, and never finding. 
One glance at the house of entertain- 
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ment beside the stream shows that it 
is not for me. There are around it 
too many signs of popularity. It is 
evidently a place at which to spend 
a happy day. I therefore boldly 
face the terrors of the tow-path, and 
get into that position which mariners 
are ever anxious to avoid—a Lea 
shore. I have a definite object on 
this journey, and know the pub. I 
am making for, although hitherto I 
have never seen it. It is called the 
‘Fish and Eels Hotel,’ and it is 
kept by the Reverend Doctor 
Thackeray, M.A., of Cambridge, a 
clergyman, scholar and musician. 

As I have frequently confessed in 
these columns, it has long been my 
ambition to become the landlord of 
a country inn, one bordering on a 
stream for preference, where I should 
have the company, now and then, 
of gentle, meditative anglers, but up to 
a week or two ago I had no idea a 
- clergyman had done what I have 
- often meditated doing. At the popu- 
lar pub. I have just passed there is a 
notice-board, on which are painted 
words that run something as follows : 

“Clay pipes and dogs not allowed 
on these premises.” I do not think 
_I should adopt that prohibition at 
my pub., for I like dogs; and 
although I do not smoke a clay 
pipe it seems to me a fumigatory 
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implement of the most harmless and 
simple kind. Long ago I visited 
Deal, and found there on the sea front 
a caravansary whose side facing the 
Channel was one long window. The 
big table in the centre of the room 
was decorated with white clay pipes, 
whose stems measured feet rather 
than inches. Into this delectable 
room came seafaring men, pilots and 
what-not, who smoked solemnly at 
these long-stemmed pipes and dis- 
coursed entertainingly, giving forth 
the wisdom of the sea. Listening to 
courageous yarns that doubtless had 
the artistic value of not being true, I 
learned in these early days to look 
on the clay pipe with something like 
affection; so in my pub., far from 
barring clay pipes,I shallsupply them 
free to all comers, and perhaps a bit 
of tobacco at a pinch if I am pros- 
perous, to any wayfarer who seems 
the reverse. 

On the way up stream I enjoyed an 
amicable chat with a lock-keeper or 
two. I used to think it would be a 
fine job to keep a lighthouse, but I 
am now of the opinion that the occu- 
pation of lock-tender is the more 
enviable. He raises ducks, geese and 
sluice gates, and enjoys the society of 
barge mariners, not to speak of the 
boon of occasionally meeting a tow- 
path traveller like myself. 

The ‘‘ Fish and Eels Hotel ”’ (most 
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entrancing name) is situated on the 
very lip of the river near one of those 
locks. It is surrounded by trees, 
and the river makes a sort of semi- 
circuit about it, widening almost toa 
lake in front of the dining-room win- 
dows. A few yards away is amusical 
weir, not quite so big as Niagara, but 
exceedingly effective nevertheless. 
The buildings of the hotel proved newer 
and more up-to-date than I had ex- 
pected, and the main road to Hoddes- 
don passes it on one side as closely as 
the river does on the other. 

However, in this case it is the man, 
and not the house, that is interesting. 
Entering the assembly room, for 
the “‘ Fish and Eels Hotel” has a 
room bearing that name engraved 
upon the ground-glassof the entrance 
door, just as if it were a hostelry 
in Bath, instead of a pub. on the edge 
of a bath (furnished by the River Lea) 
I saw seated at the table, surrounded 
by books and writing materials, a 
gentleman in clerical garb, who 
might be anywhere between sixty 
and sixty-five years of age. Al- 
though his expression indicated be- 
nign benevolence, there was never- 
theless a suggestion of firmness about 
the face, which hinted that the 
Reverend Dr. Thackeray was perhaps 
a fighter, and the set of his jaw may 
account for a good deal of the 
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trouble he has met with in his career. 
For instance, the taking of this cara- 
vansary has brought down on him the 
censure of the Bishop of Southwark, 
the Camberwell guardians, and the 
Local Government Board ; yet he has 
not ceased to be a publican, although 
they have dubbed him a sinner. He 
had been appointed by the Camber- 
well guardians to the post of chaplain 
in the workhouse, and his stipend was 
a hundred and twenty pounds a year, 
less deduction for superannuation. 
Out of this he had to pay his own 
travelling expenses and provide food 
for himself, while onduty at Camber- 
well as well as elsewhere. This situa- 
tion he has lost since taking up 
public-house keeping at the beginning 
of the year. Doctor Thackeray ap- 
pears to think his treatment unfair, 
because clergymen in all parts of the 
country take in boarders, whom 
they call paying guests, providing 
them with lodging, food and wine, 
and no fuss made about it, while he is 
censured for doing exactly the same 
thing, merely because in addition he 
confers a benefit upon the public 
treasury by paying for a licence. He 
also has a theory that the proper way 
to combat drunkenness is for pub- 
licans to exercise the powers with 
which they are clothed, and refuse 
drinks to those who have already had 
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enough.. He took the public-house 
in order to get rest and quiet, but, con- 
sidering the trouble that has ensued, 
the experiment does not seem to be a 
success so far as tranquillity is con- 
cerned. 

Doctor Thackeray is the inventor 
of a system of music called the Uni- 
clef, which does away with the twelve 
Major and Minor scales, and brings 
all music into one key. It is said 
that by this system a pupil will learn 
in twelve months what would other- 
wise take six years to accomplish. In 
the assembly room of the “‘ Fish and 
Eels Hotel”’ is a unique piano, con- 
structed by a celebrated maker for 
playing according to the Uniclef sys- 
tem. There are no black keys, but 
indentations here and there at regular 
intervals along the key-board, which 
give it the appearance of a grinning 
man, a number of whose teeth have 
been knocked out. I did not try 
the piano, nor do I understand the 
Uniclef system of music ; therefore I 
shall attempt no explanation of it, 
but merely mention the fact to show 
how the reverend gentleman came 
to keep an hotel. He wished a quiet 
place in the country, with plenty of 
outhouses, where he could work at 
and print his Uniclef music, and also 
put into practice his theory regarding 
the abolition of drunkenness. The 
“Fish and Eels Hotel”’ stands right 
out in the country, a mile or so away 
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from Hoddesdon; and thus it answers 
all the requirements; therefore this 
clergyman is now the tenant. Doc- 
tor Thackeray is the author of several 
books. His ‘‘Land and the Com- 
munity ’’ has run into three editions, 
the first edition having a preface 
by the late Henry George, the second 
by the Right Reverend Bishop Hun- 
tingdon, D.D., of Central New York. 
Doctor Thackeray is what one might 
call a Christian Socialist, and his book 
on the land question shows great 
research and considerable literary 
skill in the writing thereof. 

My bill"at the “Fish and Eels” 
was singularly modest, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I had neither fish 
nor eels. Bed and breakfast for 
2s. 6d. is cheap, when you consider 
the comfort, the room, the charming 
view from its window, and the satis- 
factory nature of the matutinal re- 
past (t.e., breakfast). On the bill 
is 4s. for two books which I bought, 
and they came to threepence more 
than the hotel charge for supper, 
breakfast and room. If I stopped 
at the Hotel Cecil, and demanded on 
leaving the literary works of the pro- 
prietor, I don’t suppose I should get 
them. 
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The second fishing inn I visited is 
further from London. The bus from 
Lechlade station will carry you to 
the “ Trout Inn ”’ for a shilling, or, 
if you stop in the village, the bus 
will do you for the humble tanner. 
The ‘‘ Trout Inn,” like the ‘* Fish and 
Eels,” stands on the verge of the 
river, in this case the Thames, and 
there is also a bridge and a lock. 
Curiously enough, the “ Trout Inn,” 
like the ‘‘ Fish and Eels,” touches 
the Church and Socialism ; for the 
landlady was formerly companion to a 
daughter of William Morris, and she 
was well acquainted with that great 
practical Socialist, who often stopped 
at the “ Trout” on his way to the 
ancient manor-house of Kelmscott, 
of which he was so fond, and after 
which he named his celebrated press. 
Here, too, in these upper reaches of 
the Thames ended his charming book, 
‘“* News from Nowhere,” and although 
I have known that book for years, 
so ignorant am I that I was not aware, 
until after reading the Reverend Dr. 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Eutopia,” that ‘‘ Uto- 
pia”? means ‘‘ nowhere,” while “ Eu- 


topia’’ means “the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth.” 
The ‘“‘ Trout Inn” touches the 


Church very intimately, in this case 
the ancient Roman Catholic church, 
for it was built by the monks of St. 
John, who also constructed the beau- 
tiful bridge. The tavern is supposed 
to have been the guest-house of the 
monastery, and the ancient flagstones 
of the tap-room were doubtless swept 
by monkish robes, and echoed the 
fall of sandalled feet. A man, who 
erected a bungalow near the “ Trout 
Inn ” some years ago, came upon the 
foundations of the monastery as he 
dug his garden, and excavating 
further, discovered their  burial- 
ground, and unearthed several skele- 
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tons which were shortly. after covered 
up again. The “ Trout ” is therefore 
as old as the “Fish and Eels”’ of 
the Lea is new, and a straight path 
leads from it direct to the pretty 
village of Lechlade, whose handsome 
spire stands out in its fair proportions 
against the setting sun. The land- 
lord of the ‘‘ Trout” owns three or 
four miles of fishing, and they tell 
me that where the brawling little 
river Lech enters the Thames, after 
passing under a beautiful bridge 
with a single arch, the trout do 
sport there something amazing, 
and as this junction is something 
less than a hundred yards from the 
hotel, it seems that “‘ The Ancient 
Hostelry of St. John,” as it was 
once called, is now well named 
‘* The Trout.” 

The lawn, which extends from the 
tap-room door to the edge of the 
clear water, is scythed now and then, 
but it knows no clicking lawn-mower, 
and is all the better for that, as it 
avoids the smug keep-off-the-grass 
appearance of the smoothly-shaven 
plots that ornament the fashionable 
crowded and expensive down-river 
hotels. Here one may lie at full 
length under the walnut tree, and 
listen to the soothing weir, or he may 
read in the rustic arbour by the bank 
of the stream, which is pleasant if he 
chooses an entertaining magazine like 
the IDLER, or a suitable book, such 
as ‘‘ Pinch, Potty and Co.,” written 
by W. G. Yarcott, and recently pub- 
lished by the celebrated international 
firm of Harper and Brothers. In this 
fascinating volume is found delightful 
humour and sage reflections, where 
sparkling wit is mingled with eternal 
wisdom. 

Thus, at the oldest tavern with the 
newest humourist you may be happy, 
though fishing. 
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THE WAYS OF CAPTAIN STRYKER 


HIS WAY WITH RATS 


By W. L, ALDEN 


Illustrated by Eynest Blatkley 


HE full-rigged ship Robert 
Carter, had warped out of 
Shadwell Basin early in the 
morning, and was now on 
her way down the river in charge of a 
feeble, but well meaning tug. She 
was bound for Monte Video, with her 
hold full of railroad iron, and she 
was much deeper in the water than 
she would have been had Mr. Plimsoll 
been aware of her existence. But this 
was before the days of Mr. Plimsoll, 
and British owners could still load 
their vessels, and drown their crews 
as they saw fit. The Captain, a 
short, thin, wiry man of about forty 
years of age, was sitting on the sky- 
light, gazing thoughtfully at the 
muddy shore, and cherishing a secret 
misgiving as to his liver. For the 
idleness of six weeks ashore, combined 
with the perilous cookery of the 
Captain’s wife, had caused him to lose 
somewhat of his confidence in this 
important but irascible organ. — 

“By the by, Captain,” said the 
mate, who had finally trimmed the 
yards to his satisfaction, ‘ You 
recollect the Russian barque that lay 
inside of us in the Basin ? ”’ 

‘““Of course I do,’ replied the 
Captain. “You needn’t insinuate 


that my memory has gone adrift 
just yet.” 

‘Well, sir,’ continued the mate, 
“Last night the rats left her, and 
came aboard of us. I never see so 
many together in my life. They were 
as thick as a crowd of Chinamen enjoy- 
ing a riot in a Canton street. There 
must have been a couple of thousand 
of them, and they streamed over our 
rail, and down the main hatch as 
if they had just heard that we were 
loaded with cheese. The carpenter 
saw them, and he bolted ashore, and 
never came back till he had signed the 
pledge. When I made him understand 
that the rats were real, he was the 
worst disappointed man in London. 
It was pretty rough on him, for he’s 
going to be mighty thirsty by the 
time we get to Monte Video.”’ 

““Those rats hadn’t any sort of 
right to come aboard us ‘in that way,” 
said the Captain. “I don’t mind a 
rat or two, just enough to occupy the 
cat’s mind, and keep him from 
brooding, but I’ve no call to carry a 
cargo of rats to South America. But 
there, you can’t expect fair treatment 
from a Russian, any more than you 
can expect seamanship.” 

* Considering that those rats won’t 
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get anything to eat but railroad iron,” 
remarked the mate, “‘ they’ll be mid- 
dling hungry by the time we get 
ashore again.” 

‘*Serve ’em right,’’ exclaimed the 
Captain severely. “I daresay the 
iron will be healthier grub than any- 
thing they got aboard the Russian.”’ 

‘It’s curious,’ mused the mate, 
‘*‘ that rats will leave a ship that ain’t 
seaworthy.” 

‘* That’s all nonsense, Mr. Jones,” 
replied the Captain. “A rat ain’t 
a particle more intelligent than a 
human being. Rats leave a ship if 
they don’t find her comfortable, 
same as Sailors, but as for knowing 
whether a ship is seaworthy they 
don’t know any more than an average 
underwriter.” 

‘‘ Those rats are going to give us 
trouble,’ pursued the mate. ‘‘ We 
haven’t but one cat, and he’ll never 
dare to tackle rats with the odds a 
thousand to one against him.” 

‘* Never you mind about the rats,”’ 
saidthe Captain. ‘“* They'll starve to 
death and that will be the end of ’em.” 

‘* Maybeso,”’ returned the persistent 
mate, ‘“‘ but a rat is a mighty tough 
customer, and when hestarves todeath 
that ain’t by no means the end of him 
—leastway, so far as people with 
active noses is concerned.” 

‘“We’re coming to Greenwich Reach, 
Mr. Jones,”’ said the Captain, getting 
on his feet, ‘‘ and those yards will need 
bracing up if you want to have the 
topsails draw. Looks to me as if 
we’d have a good breeze of wind with 
us going down Channel.” 

The Robert Carter sped briskly 
down the Channel. Under the care of 
those two excellent seamen, Captain 
Stryker and Mr. Jones, not to mention 
the second mate, the crew were 
rapidly sobered, and settled down 
into their proper places. Captain 
Stryker, in spite of his sharp, glittering 
eyes and his thin, stern mouth, was 
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one of the kindest of men, and his ship 
had the well-earned reputation of 
being eminently comfortable. But 
with all his kindness of heart he never 
failed to control his men, who usually 
had a wholesome fear of him. He 
had a habit of talking of his violent 
temper, and the terrible consequences 
that would ensue were he to lose 
control of it. If you believed what 
he said he was always struggling his 
hardest to keep his temper in hand, but 
no one had ever known him to lose it. 
‘** The old man,” confided the mate 
to the new second mate, “is always 
telling me that if once he lets his 
temper get the better of him there 
will be daybreak to westward, and 
battle and murder and sudden death 
will be served out all around. But 
my idea is that he hasn’t no more 
temper than a fat woman two thirds 
full of good gin.” Mr. Jones was 
right in his estimate of his commander. 
Captain Stryker could quell a mutiny 
if the necessity arose, but it is more 
than doubtful if he could work 
himself into a genuine passion. 

The first night out of London the 
rats invaded the steward’s pantry, 
and devoured the greater part '! of 
the stores therein. Captain Stryker 
breakfasted the next morning on salt 
pork and coffee, the rats having 
finished the entire supply of bacon, 
soft bread, and marmalade. Thenext 
night the cat was placed on guard in 
the pantry. He was an intelligent 
cat, and what was more remarkable, 
a conscientious cat, who would do his 
duty in all circumstances. He knew 
that he would have to fight against 
tremendous odds, but he never gave 
the slightest sign of hesitation. When 
his neatly picked bones were gathered 
up by the steward in the morning, 
Captain Stryker gave them reverent 
burial, and ordered the mate to enter 
in the log that the cat had died in the 
faithful discharge of his duty. 
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After that the steward sat up at 
night in his pantry with the door 
locked, a dozen candles lighted, and a 
club convenient to his hand. He 
successfully protected the remainder 
of the stores, but he complained that 
he had not shipped to turn night 
watchman. 
wife and family ashore, and _ that 
while he was in 
no way anxious 
to see them he 
felt that he 
ought not to 
risk the life cf 
a valuable hus- 
band and father 
by trying to 
live without 
sleeping at 
night. 

Finding that 
the steward’s 
pantry would 
no longer fur- 
nish rations the 
rats began a 
systematic ex- 
ploration of the 
entireship. 


He said that he had a 
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body could sleep without getting a 
rat’s tooth into some part of his 
person. Old Scott, an able seaman 
with a prominent nose that, his 
mates said, glowed in the dark, 
found that the rats had an especial 
liking for it. Being naturally proud 
of such an exceptional nose Old Scott 
was filled with indignation against 
the rats. 

The. men 
tried abandon- 
ing the  fore- 
castle, and 
sleeping on 
deck in the lee 
of the rail, but 
the rats persis- 
tently followed 
them, and 
gnawed their 
shoes, their 
clothing and 
their features. 
By the time the 
ship had _ been 
a week at sca 
all hands, from 
the Captain to 
the cabin-boy, 


They got into were suffering 
the rooms of severely from 
the Captain and want of sleep. 

his officers, and “Can’t you 
after eating all manage to 
the soap and poison the 
candles, they brutes,” — said 
nibbled the ears the mate to 
and noses of “| DON'T MIND A RAT OR TWO,’ SAID THE CAPTAIN... “ JUST Captain Stry- 
the officer S, KEEP THE CAT FROM BROODING.” ker. ‘* There 


and gnawed the 

hair of the second mate, who was 
addicted to the use of hair oil. The 
men in the forecastle fared even 
worse. The rats swarmed in their 


bunks, and when a man came below 


from his watch on deck, and threw 
himself carelessly into his bunk, he 
usually flattened three or four rats, 
and was well bitten in revenge. No- 


must be a lot of 
poison in the medicine chest.”’ 
“Medicines ain’t poison, Mr. 
Jones,” replied the Captain. ‘“‘ I’ve 
sampled every one of those medicines 
myself at one time or another, and I 
don’t look much like a man who has 
been poisoned.”’ 
“Then try something else,” sug- 
gested Mr. Jones. ‘‘ Cut some of your 
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hair off, and chop it up fine, and let the 
rats have it, mixed with cheese. I 
read a bang up story once about a 
woman who poisoned a man with 
chopped hair.”’ 

** [ll thank you, Mr. Jones,” replied 
the Captain hotly, ‘‘ not to insinuate 
that my hair is poisonous. Besides, 
I don’t consider it right to poison 
helpless animals. If we can’t get 
rid of the rats except by poisoning 
them, they’ll have to stop where they 
are.” 

“We can’t go on as we're do- 
ing now,’ said the mate. ‘The 
men don’t get any sleep, and I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if they 
were to mutiny, and demand to be 
taken into Fayal for twenty-four 
hours of solid sleep.” 

“Don’t talk to me about mutiny, 
sir,” replied Stryker. “If you do 
you'll get my temper up, and there’ll 
be murder aboard this ship. Not 
having any sleep to speak of has made 
me extra irritable, and I'll not answer 
for myself if I hear any more about 
mutiny. Come to think of it,” 
continued the Captain, “‘ we haven’t 
tried treating those rats with kindness. 
I’ve always found that when sailors 
are well treated and have plenty to 
eat they are peaceable and quiet 
and contented. Now why shouldn’t 
the rats conduct themselves quietly if 
they are given enough to eat and 
nobody meddles with them? Just 
now they are starving, and that’s 
the reason why they bite the men. 
I’m going to feed those rats as rats 
were never fed before, and I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised if they showed 
real gratitude for it.” 

Accordingly, orders were given to 
the steward to place pannikins of food 
from the officers’ table where the 
rats could get it, and to fill the panni- 
kins regularly twice a day. The 
thing worked like a charm from the 
very first. So long as the rats had all 


-temptation, 
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the food they could eat, they were 
contented and peaceful. They com- 
pletely gave up the practice of biting 
the men, and as a rule, they kept to 
their own part of the ship, and allowed 
all hands to sleep in peace. Now 
and then a rat would yield to the 
and occasionally one 
would go to sleep under a sailor’s 
mattress, and express his feelings with 
his teeth when the sailor inadvertently 
lay down upon him. But it may be 
fairly said that Captain Stryker’s 
plan of feeding the rats brought back 
peace and comfort to the ship, at 
least for several days. 

But discontent was not very long 
in manifesting itself among the crew. 
They complained that the Captain . 
was lavishing on the rats better food 
than he gave his men. They said 
that to give fresh meat and gravy 
and ‘‘manevilins” to vermin was | 
sacrilegious, or words to that effect, 
and that they being, at least to some 
extent, human beings, didn’t propose 
to have rats placed above them. The 
discontent grew daily, and the mate 
felt it to be his duty to inform the 
Captain that, unless something could 
be done to satisfy the men, it was by 
no means impossible that a mutiny 
would break out. 

‘“* Suppose, Mr. Jones,’’ said the 
Captain, with laboured politeness, 
‘‘that you kindly suggest a plan 
for getting rid of those rats.” 

‘“* My idea, sir,’ replied the mate, 
* would be to put into Fayal and lay 
in a hundred cats, or mebbe more. 
They’d soon finish the rats, and then 
the men wouldn’t have any chance of 
grumbling.”’ 

‘“And after the cats have eaten 
the rats, might I take the liberty 
of asking how you propose to get 
rid of the cats ?”’ asked the Captain. 
“You can’t kill cats aboard a ship, 
and you can’t heave them overboard, 
unless you are hankering after the 
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worst possible luck. Seems to me 
that you wouldn’t mend matters 
by filling up the ship with cats.” 

The mate made no reply, but he 
was greatly astonished and pleased 
when, an hour later, Captain Stryker 
ordered the course to be changed and 
the ship headed for Fayal. ‘“‘ He’s 
got a level head,” said the first mate 
to the second mate, ‘I told him the 
thing to do was to put into Fayal and 
lay in cats, and he’s 
seen that my plan was 
right.” 

Three days later, on 
a beautifully calm day, 
Fayal was sighted, and 
by noon the ship was 
within ten miles of the 
shore. Suddenly the 
Captain came on deck 
and ordered the pumps 
to be manned. The 
astonishment of _ the 
mates and the crew knew 
no bounds, for they had 
supposed that the ship 
was exceptionally tight, 
and the first twenty or 
thirty strokes of the 
pump brought no water. 
But presently the water 
appeared and gushed in 
a steady torrent over the 
side. It was perfectly 
clear, green water, and 
the crew could come to 
no other conclusion than 
that the ship had started 
a butt and was taking in 
the Atlantic ocean. 

Luckily the shore was near at hand 
and there was no probability that even 
if the ship did sink there would be any 
loss of life. Still, the men could not 
see the wisdom of exhausting them- 
selves at the pumps when, to their 
minds, it was plain that the ship was 
doomed. But men busily engaged 
cannot easily come to an agreement, 
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“ OLD SCOTT WAS FILLED WITH INDIG- 
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and although there was much grum- 
bling, some one would say occasion- 
ally tohis fellows: ‘“‘It’s time to knock 
off trying to pump the whole blooming 
Atlantic out of this hooker,’ but 
the men still kept at their work. 

Presently the Captain, who had 
gone below for a few moments, 
made his appearance near the pumps, 
where a chair, brought for him by the 
steward, was placed. The handle of a 
large revolver protruded 
from his breast pocket, 
. and he toyed with a 
°s short, thick policeman’s 

| club, of the American 
pattern. 

**T understand,” re- 
marked Captain Stryker, 
as he seated himself in 
the chair, “‘ that some 
of you men don’t find 
much enjoyment in 
pumping. Now I’ve 
found pumping one of 
the healthiest occupa- 
tions for body and mind 
that a man could wish. 
Anyway, you're going to 
pump till I give the word 
\ to knock off, and the 
RY | * first man who _ hangs 
\W back will get himself 
ballasted with lead. The 
leak, so the carpenter re- 
ports, is gaining, but I 
mean to keep the pumps 
going till this deck is 
level with the water, and 
we can walk comfort- 

_ ably into the boats. 
If you men know what is good for 
yourselves you'll not do anything to 
irritate me, for if you get my temper 
loose this deck will be knee deep in 
blood before the water reaches it. 
I don’t mind telling you that I once 
commanded an opium smuggler in 
the China seas, and you probably know 
that the difference between opium 
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smuggling and piracy can’t be dis- 
tinguished without a microscope. 
Come to think of it, two hands will 
knock off the pumps and rig a plank 
over the starboard rail. It will sort 
of make me recall old times in the 
China seas, when I was a good deal 
younger than I am to-day, and 
hadn’t the control of my temper that 
I’ve got now.” 

The Captain’s order was promptly 
obeyed, for the men were convinced 
that he had suddenly gone mad, and 
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reported three feet of water when 
the breeze, which was exceedingly 
light, failed altogether, and the ship 
ceased her slow progress towards the 
shore. Just then a _ solitary rat 
appeared on deck. He looked at the 
pumps, the men, the Captain, and the 
plank, and then, with acheerful squeak 
sprang on the plank and went over- 
board. He was immediately followed 
by the entire rat population of the 
Robert Carter. The rats rushed up from 
below, squeaking as they crowded 


“IN LESS THAN FIVE MINUTES EVERY RAT HAD LEFT THE SHIP.” 


that the chances were that he would 
open fire on them if they gave him 
the slightest pretext. A plank was 
speedily rigged out, and the men 
wondered uneasily if the order would 
be given for any man to walk it. 
But the Captain gave no such order, 
He cheerfully superintended the 
pumping, and spoke of the san- 
guinary experiences of his youthful 
days with the pleasure of those who 
recall happier and better times when 
in adversity. The carpenter had 


against one another, and swarming 
out on the plank, whence they plunged 
fearlessly into the sea. In less than 
five minutes every rat had left the 
ship and was swimming boldly for 
the shore. Then Captain Stryker, 
rising from his chair, said, “Carpenter, 
jump down into the run and stop 
those leaks. Bear a hand while 
you can, or the holes will be too deep 
under water for you to get at them. 
The two watches can take spells at 
the pumps till she sucks. Mr. Jones 
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it looks as if there was a_ breeze 
coming off the land. Brace the 
yards up to meet it, and keep her due 
west as soon as she gets steerage 
way on her.”’ 

The plank was hauled in and the 
steward was told to take the Captain’s 
revolver and club below. Captain 
Stryker remarked to the mate as the 
two stood by the mizzen rigging, 
watching the ripple on the water 
that was fast approaching them from 
the lan i— 

‘* Some folks think they know cats, 
and other folks think they know rats. 
If I laid in a hundred cats as you 
proposed, we’d have been worse off 
thanever. Thecats might have eaten 
up the rats, but to my mind a ship 
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that’s imbued with cats ain’t any 
better off than she is when she’s chock- 
a-block with rats. But every educated 
sailorman has heard that rats will 
leave a sinking ship, and now you’ve 
had proof that it’s so. Rats don’t 
leave a ship in the dock because she’s 
going to sink next voyage, but they’ve 
got sense enough to leave her when 
the water gets up to the main deck. 
Well! We’re rid of rats now, and 
we've all got cause to be thankful that 
I didn’t lose my temper. There was 
one time, I don’t mind admitting, that 
I began to fear that I was losing my 
grip on it in spite of all I could do, 
but I kept it after all, which ought 
to be a lesson, Mr. Jones, to both 
of us.” 


TO AUTUMN, TOO QUICKLY PASSED 


BY HAROLD MONRO 


THRIFTLESS Autumn, all thy wasted gold 
Lies scattered on the dark, sweet-smelling earth, 
Squandered ere half its heavy sum was told, 
And thou art left in unexpected dearth,. 


Soft heart, to wanton with the breezes so! 

For what has come of all their treacherous vows, 
Except that thou art plunged in sullen woe 

With dingy hedges and ungarnished boughs ? 


O pensively look back upon the green, 
Still, pastoral time of thy maternal days ; 
And think how thy declining might have been 
A solemn, lingering, unforgotten blaze. 
Alas, that I so helplessly must stand 
And watch thy treasure scattered o’er the land. 
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By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


three  chil- 

dren, the 

eldest of 
whom was only 
six years old, 
Elizabeth Mid- 
dleton’s house 
was always dain- 
tily managed. 
Not that the 
youngsters were 
of a model kind, 
ever silent and 
refraining from 
any untidiness, 
but rather that 
the mother her- 
self came of a 
family noted in 
the Dale for 
keeping home 
and folk com- 
fortable. It 
meant hard 
work, of course ; 
at midsummer 
she rose soon 
after dawn, and 
in winter always 
as the alarum 
rang out five. 
But she loved 
work, and, loving 
it,was of a bright 
and cheerful nat- 
ure. She sang to herself and to 
her youngest born even when at the 
washtub, and that is a sign manual 
of a rare housewife. On the morning 
when Aunt Sarah Bamford’s letter 
came, things had gone awry at the 
little farm. When Jem went down 


|" spite of her 


“* I'VE BEEN TRYING TO READ THE POST-MARK ALL THE 
WAY FROM THE VILLAGE.’ ” 


to the shippon 
to milk, he had 
found one of the 
cows ailing, and 
a whole brood 
of ducklings had 
disappeared, 
leaving in the 
coop an angry 
and distracted 
hen. When lhe 
told her at break- 
fast, Elizabeth 
winced a little, 
but soon _ re- 
covered her com- 
posure. 

**Ne’er mind, 
lad,” she said. 
** There’s always 
chances, and last 
scason we put a 
pound or two 
away. The 
cow’ll be better 
soon, and if tlic 
ducklings had 
lived, why to be 
sure they’ld only 
have had nine 
more weeks in 
the world. I’ve 
gotten another 
sitting ready; 
we must be more 
careful about 
weasels next time. ’Tis my fault, I 
own; I’d thought ’em big enow for 
safety, or I’ld none have set ’em in 
the old coop.” 

The young man eyed her proudly. 
‘Tell you what, Liz.,’’ he said, “ I 
do believe as if we’d only a crust of 
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bread to share betwixt us you’ld 
find something cheerful to say. I'll 
hold with you as nought’s served by 
meeting troubles half-way ; may be 
or may be not that——”’ 

The latch lifted and the postman 
appeared on the threshold. “I’ve 
brought you a letter Mrs. Nicholson,” 
he said, “‘ and ’tis addressed Miss E. 
Sparrable. I’ve been a-trying to read 
the postmark all the way from the 
village, but ’tis no use. There’s a 
O and a G and a R—that’s all as I 
can make out. Happen you’ll just 
open it ; [’m sure as I do trust there’s 
no bad news for anyone.” 

Elizabeth shook her head. “I 
think ’twill bide a bit,” she said. 
“If ’tis ought unpleasant, well, it 
can wait till after breakfast. Thank 
you kindly for bringing it, though, 
Mr. Barnes.”’ 

“Oh, all right,” said the man, 
turning away in a huff. “I did but 
ask, seeing as I likes tohear the news.”’ 

Jem rose and watched him pass 
through the gateway of the little 
farmyard tothelane. “ You put him 
down rarely, lass,” he said. “I 
doubt if I could have done it. He 
needs it ; he loves to set all the parish 
by the ears!” 

Elizabeth cut open the thin white 
envelope and unfolded the sheet, and 
read carefully through the front page. 
Her husband heard her breath come 
more quickly, and saw that her cheeks 
had grown paler. 

‘*Nought’s happed?” he said. 
** Come, lass, tell me sharp—I can’t 
abide to wait with you looking that- 
wise.” , 

‘**Tis from poor father’s sister, 
Aunt Sarah,” she replied, “‘ and ’tis 
the first time I’ve e’er seen her hand- 
writing, or heard ought of her since 
I was a little lass scarce older nor our 

own. See, Jem, you read it—my 
head’s all of a whirl—I can’t take 
it in.” 
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Her husband took the letter; he 
was not a good scholar, and the writing 
was in a curious spidery hand 

“Niece,” it said, “I am an old 
woman now and not so strong as I 
used for to be, and for a long time I’ve 
thought as I should like to see one of 
my own family. You know as my 
brother and me quarrelled twenty 
years ago. I believed as he were to 
blame ; now I see as I was to blame 
too. Him and me were the only 
Sparrables, and you’re his only child, 
so you’re next tome. I wish I could 
write to him; but he’s no longer on 
earth to write to. What I’m writing 
for is to say I’m coming to your house 
for a day or two on my way to the 
town. I don’t ask if ’tis convenient. 
I trust you to make me welcome for 
family’s sake. I’m reckoning you’re 
married, but I don’t know your man’s 
name. I shall come in the carrier’s 
cart from Bakewell on Wednesday, 
and if so be you might meet me, I’ld 
be glad.—Your aunt, Sarah Bam- 
ford.”’ 

‘“And ’tis Wednesday to-day!” 
said Jem. ‘“‘ Lord! whate’er shall we 
do?” 

‘“Why, make the best of it,” 
replied Elizabeth, whose calm had 
returned. ‘‘ She only means to stay 
a short while, and after all she’s my 
aunt. I ne’er knew what she had 
against father ; but I mind that at the 
last he spoke very kind and grateful 
of her. You'll do your best to make 
her welcome, Jem, lad; she’s lonely— 
she’s been a widow for more years 
nor I can remember, and she ne’er 
had a child. I daresay she’s poor— 
worse off nor ourselves.”’ 

** In course I’ll make her welcome,”’ 
said her husband. “’Tis the first 
time any of your folk have been, and 
you’ve always been good and kind to 
mine. The old lass must be as com- 
fortable with us as ’tis her nature to 
be. ld like to go myself and meet 
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her, but I’m afraid I can’t, with 
promising to help Turners’ mow. 
But you’ld best take the cart and the 
children ; belike she’ll be bringing a 
box or two. [ll come back in time 
to harness the tit.”’ 

So at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
Elizabeth drove away to meet her 
unknown aunt in the courtyard of the 
village inn. The two little girls were 
very bright and smart in their Sunday 
gowns and white pinafores and stock- 
ings, and the comely boy wore for the 
first time a pair of knickerbockers. 
Elizabeth told them pleasant stories 
as they passed down the tree-lined 
road, and so engaged their attention 
that when they reached the village 
they were as spotless as when they left 
the farm. They drew up outside the 
courtyard just as the heavy yellow 
carrier's cart lurched past the sharp 
corner of the churchyard. Elizabeth 
stood up, smiling bravely to welcome 
the old woman who peered curiously 
from the open door, and who alighted 
almost before the vehicle stopped. 

A little dame with parched yellow 
skin and startling black eyes. She 
wore a new grey gown, very simply 
made, but of excellent fabric, a big 
bonnet with a white cap, cashmere 
boots with side-springs, and loose 
cotton gloves. She seemed greatly 
fatigued ; for a moment Elizabeth 
thought that she was about to stumble 
and fall. A boy, summoned by a 
gesture, clambered into the cart and 
took the reins, whilst the young wife 
descended to the cobbles. 

*°*Tis Aunt Sarah, I do believe,” 
she said. “Eh, but you do look 
tired!’ Then, with something like 
compassion, she bent forward and 
pressed the wrinkled cheek with her 
fresh red lips. Mrs. Bamford seemed 
bewildered ; she did not return the 
kiss, but her fingers closed instinctively 
on the other’s. 


‘Well, I be so,” she said. ‘‘ More 
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tired nor I think I’ve e’er been in all 
my born days. Is’t far to your house, 
Elizabeth—I’m welly fit to drop.” 

‘“But a mile and a bit,” replied 
the niece. ‘‘ And I’ve brought the 
cart so as you needn’t walk. There’s 
the children in’t—I couldn’t leave 
"em at home, but they'll be quiet as 
mice and not worry you. You’ve 
brought some luggage, I reckon ? ”’ 

‘““Ay, there °tis—carrier’s just 
lifting it down. You're very kind to 
spare me the trouble of walking. And 
I trust as your husband’s well—you’d 
best tell me his name, for me to get 
used to it afore I meet him.” 

‘‘James—James Middleton, but 
Jem to his relations and friends,”’ 
said Elizabeth. ‘“‘ He’d have come 
himself, but for helping neighbours to 
mow. Now, I'll just lead the mare 
to the mounting-block—you’ll get in 
easiest so. There’s some clean bags 
of straw my man set in for us to be 
comfortable on.”’ 

Aunt Sarah entered the cart stiffly 
and with some difficulty, and sat 
rigidly, looking with wide open eyes 
upon the country. “ The old wind- 
mill’s gone, as stood on Frith’s 
knoll,’ she muttered. ‘‘And yonder’s 
a planting scalloped on the hillside ; 
*tweren’t there when I were a wench !”’ 

The children were introduced by 
name—Elizabeth, Jane, and Jem. 
Aunt Sarah nodded to each, scarce 
seeing the hearty faces. 

‘‘ And Baslow way the owd lead 
mine chimney stands just same as 
e’er—andnotahouse builtin Bagdale!”’ 
She half rose. ‘“‘And Chatsworth 
fountains a-playing, eh, dear God!” 

She sat down again, her lips pursed 
grotesquely ; a veil had come over 
her eyes now; she saw nothing, felt 
nothing but the harsh jolting of the 
springless cart. The children began 
to creep nearer; at last young Jem 
laid a hand upon her knee. Elizabeth, 
turning, laughed faintly. 
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“AUNT SARAH SAT, WITH A SIGH OF EASE, ON THE CHINTZ-COVERED SETTLE." 


‘* They do want to make friends,” 
she said. ‘“‘I haven’t a doubt as 
they'll be fond of you, Aunt. They’re 
good little souls—the best bairns in all 
the world!” 

But Aunt Sarah did not reply, and 
the disappointed mother gave her 
attention again to the young horse. 
But as they turned up the lane leading 
to Bents Lowe, she saw that Jem had 
pulled off one of the old lady’s gloves, 
and that her bony fingers had closed 


over his soft hand, and that, although 
the eyelids had fallen, big unwilling 
tears were forcing between the sparse 
grey lashes. 

‘* He’s fretting you, Aunt, ’’ she said 
‘*Prythee, Jem, come to mother.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Aunt Sarah. 
“°Tisn’t the babby, lass, as troubles 
me. I ne’er had a child—I re’er 
had ought to do wi’ ’em; but I don’t 
hate ’em, for all that. Let him bide 
with me, so long as he’s content.” 
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At the gateway, the husband, 
who had left his work for half-an-hour, 
met them and swung the youngsters 
to the path. 

“You’re kindly welcome, mum,”’ 
he said. “I’m glad to meet anybody 
as is connected wi’ my wife.” 

** And I’m glad I came,” responded 
Aunt Sarah faintly. ‘“‘ Happen I’ld 
have come before if I’d thought you’ld 
receive me in this fashion. But I’m 
obstinate and in years—worn-out as 
anyone can see—and I felt as I must 
see my own kin afore I go to the 
town.” 

Elizabeth had whispered something 
in her eldest child’s ear. The little 
one came from the house carrying a 
rush-bottomed chair, so that her 
great-aunt could alight in comfort. 
As she lowered herself to the ground, 
Jem laid a steadying hand upon her 
arm. 

“Why, you’re all o’ a tremble, 
mum,” he said. ‘* You can’t ha’ 
caught cowd in this weather, surely!”’ 

*“°*Tis a way I have,’’ said the old 
woman, trying to smile. ‘“ Indeed, 
’tis something like the ague, as I’ve 
heard Lincolnshire folk suffer from. 
Something like, but to be sure none 
the same, seeing as my home’s atop 
o’ a hill.” 

Elizabeth went before them to the 
house. “Dll take your arm, lad,”’ 
said Mrs. Bamford. ‘* You’ll wonder 
at me feeling weak; but years ha’ 
gone by since I had such a journey. 
Sakes, what a pratty garden! I 
dare swear as Elizabeth looks after the 
flowers—’twere so wi’ me when I were 
young. Sweet William and ladslove 
and Nancy-pretty and gardener’s 
garters!’’ She paused with a gasp ; 
her fingers tightened on his sleeve. 
“‘°Tis a spesm,’’ she added in a thin 
voice. “I’m given to ’em, particular 
after I’ve been shook up. There, I 
can manage now.” 

Indoors, the kettle which Elizabeth 
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had set on the hob before starting 
was singing lustily. Aunt Sarah sat 
with a sigh of ease on the chintz- 
covered settle. Her niece would hear 
no naysay, but lifted her feet up so 
that she might rest more comfortably. 
The hot tea was soon ready, and the 
old woman drank thirstily, a faint 
tinge of-red coming to her cheeks. 
She talked all the while of old times, 
of the changes wrought since she was a 
lass, of the new system of farming 
which, she protested, is “no good, 
since ’tis all drawn fro’ books!” Of 
her own affairs she said nothing, 
though, after Jem had left them, 
Elizabeth gave her frequent oppor- 
tunities. And little Jem, who had 
taken a great fancy to her, snuggled 
beside her on the settle, and fell 
asleep an hour before his usual time. 

At eight o’clock she was more worn 
and tired than ever. She spoke of 
going bedward ; Elizabeth led her to 
a limewashed chamber with a sloping 
roof, where the bed was hung with 
white dimity on which was a design 
of redbreasts with swelling throats. 
The young woman asked if she might 
help her to undress ; but Aunt Sarah 
declined, smiling wanly. 

“I’ve done it all my life alone,” 
said she, ‘‘ and the time’s none come 
yet for another to serve me.’”’. Then 
she caught Elizabeth’s arms, and 
looked narrowly into her face. 

*‘'You’re good to me, wench,”’ she 
whispered. “You and Jem’s both 
good to me. I wish as I’d knowed 
you sooner. Now leave me; I’m 
fair longing to get atween the sheets. 
Nay, you can kiss me _ first—’tis 
vastly strange as I should want it.” 

Later, before Jem and his wife went 
upstairs, they spoke very kindly of 
their visitor. “I doubt she’s in 
trouble,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ There’s 
a scared look in her eyes at times. 
Happen she’s poor, and proud wi’t.”’ 

Her husband put his hand .over 
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hers. ‘‘ If she’s so bad off,”’ he said, 
‘* then tell her fro’ me as she’s welcome 
to bide wi’ us as long as e’er it pleases 
her. Dang it, she’s not the sort as’ll 
give us much trouble. She may keep 
here and welcome till the end of her 
days, if so be as you’ld like it.” 

‘“* 1’ld like it well enow,”’ replied his 
wife ; ‘‘ but I doubt if she’ll agree to’t. 
Howe’er I can but ask her and see 
what she says. There’s the chamber 
she lies in now, ’tis no use at all. 
And the children—the little lad in 
particular—seem as free as if they’d 
knowed her all their life! ”’ 

They went to bed soon after candle- 
lighting time, and slept soundly till 
morning. But Aunt Sarah lay with her 
eyes upturned, her thin lips closely 
pressed together, all her strength sum- 
moned to repress any disturbing 
sound. And when Elizabeth, after 
milking-time, brought a tea-tray up- 
stairs, she pretended to have been fast 
asleep, and not to realise at first that 
she had wakened in a strange house. 

‘* Ay, I’ve rested as well as I usually 
do,” she said, in answer to her niece’s 
inquiries. ‘‘Tll get up soon; you'll 
none find me in the way, wench. 
I’m a-going to spend the whole day 
wi’ your little ones. ’Twill be a 
strange experience—the first time in 
my life o’ doing it; but I mean to 
enjoy mysen. You can surely trust 
me wi’ em ?”’ 

‘That can I,” said Elizabeth ; 
‘* but you’re looking tired as e’er, and 
belike they’ll be a trouble to you e 

“Trouble!’’ cried Aunt Sarah, 
‘“Ne’er a bit ! Why, I may as well tell 
you as I thought you’ld ha’ children, 
and so I brought the toys I used for to 
play wi’ when I were young. I’ve 
kept ’em all these years ; ’tis wonder- 
ful how things do come in useful.” 

When she appeared downstairs she 
carried a big Dutch doll in a green and 
black silk gown, a little horse covered 
with natural roan hide, and a wooden 
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box full of cardboard figures of ladies 
and gentlemen, all dressed in the 
fashions of forty years ago; and, in 
the garden—the place an arbour of 
green hops—she called the children 
around her and made her presents 
solemnly, laying great stress upon 
their. careful usage. Afterwards, 
as if infected with the happiness she 
had produced, she took them all into 
a field near by, and with deft fingers 
wove the browned rushes into a 
basket for the boy and quaint parasols 
for young Elizabeth and Jane. In 
short the whole day was full of 
delight ; she was sorry and excited 
when all were packed off to Blanket 
Fair. 

Later, her niece, whilst Jem smoked 
and worked in the garden, proposed 
that she should make her home at 
Bents Lowe. 

‘“ I doubt you’ve been very lonely, 
Aunt,” she said; “ but I’m glad in 
truth to have you. Why none stay 
here—you’ll be comfortable if ought 
Jem and me can do e 

But Aunt Sarah shook her head 
almost querulously. “I’ve gotten to 
go to-morrow, willy-nilly,” she re- 
‘* And I’m none sure as I shall 
ha’ a home o’ my own any more. 
Nay, Liz, you mustn’t think me 
thankless ; but ’tis written as I ha’ 
to quit.” 

“You don’t mean as—as ’tis the 
Union you’re for?” said Elizabeth, 
with a little gasp. ‘“‘Oh, Aunt, you 
can trust us to keep you out o’ that!’ 

Mrs. Bamford gave a wry. little 
laugh. “’Tis none the Union, wench. 
If *twere the Union, happen I’ld out 
wi't. Ask me nought more—I’ll tell 
all there is to tell—when I’m gone 
fro’ you. And you may see your owd 
aunt again—’tis more nor I can say 
for certain. You’ve been very kind, 
kinder nor [ e’er thought you would 
be; but blood’s thicker nor water. 
Let’s talk o’ other matters—I’m 
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“ YOU'RE GOOD TO ME, WENCH,’ SHE WHISPERED, ‘AND JEM’S GOOD TO ME, TOO.'” 


feeling a’most ready for bed my- 
sen.’’ : 


of her destination until after good-bye 
was said. She insisted on departing 
early next day; Elizabeth and the 
children went with her in the cart to 


the station at Grindleford Bridge. 


She thrust an envelope intoher niece’s 
hand just before the train moved for 
its tedious journey through the long 
tunnel. 

“Read when you get home, 


So Aunt Sarah preserved the secret. 
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niece,” she said, quietly. ‘‘ And 


God bless you and your man and 
the bairns.” - 

And this is what Aunt Sarah Bam- 
ford had written—‘“‘ Dear Niece Eliza- 
beth, I have been suffering a long | 
while from an ailment that took away 
my grandmother—your great-grand- 
mother that was. I spoke of it to 
none till ’twas very late, and now 
the doctors have sent me to the town. 
There, in the hospital, where I’m to 
have a room all to myself, they’re to 
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work on me. _ I know that ’twill be of 
no use—that they can do nought— 
and so good-bye. , 

‘* But if ’'m wrong, I'll come to you 
again. Before I go to hospital, I shall 
settle all I’ve gotten on you and Jem, 
in trust for your young ones. . And 
tis not to be sneered at. And young 
Jem’s to have my farm when he has 
growed up. 
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‘“* And by my will, if so be I die, I’m 
to be buried in Milton churchyard, 
along of my folk. And I thank 
you. 

“Your loving Aunt, 
*“ SARAH BAMFORD 


** P.S.—They will send word, so as 
you may come and see me; but I’m 
booked.”’ 


GRANDMOTHER’S SONG 


BY SARAH J. COLE 


JN those sweet days when I was young 
We'd no such fickle weather, 

The sun in an unclouded sky 

' Shone, days and days together ; 

And when the winter’s frost came round, 
The pond securely freezing, 

Its breath might make our faces glow, 
But did not set us sneezing. 


No posy smelis as those I bound, 
In childish rapture straying, 

There never falls such sparkling dew, 
As when I went a-maying, 

No games so glad as those that shook 
With mirth each ancient rafter— 

You’ sober-minded young ones now 
Scarce dream of such gay laughter, 


The world was not so busy then, 
We still had days of leisure, 
Men whistled at the plough, when work 
Was more than half a pleasure; 
Alas, each lad now hates a tool, 
Each lass disdains her thimble, 
Since, sixty years and more ago, 
I was both young and nimble. 
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AMONG THE ORCADIANS 


By F. S. S. TERRY 


Illustrated by Jean M. Rose 


E had decided on a holiday ; 
W and we had also decided on 

Scotland. 

My friend, who is energetic, 
was rather set upon Galloway, but I 
felt a yearning for something further 
away, more difficult and connected 
with a boat. 

“Why not Skye ?’”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Why not the Orkneys at once ? ” 
was the question put in derision. 

‘‘ Well,” I replied coolly, “ why 
not? ”’ 

The Energetic One took a few 
seconds to assimilate the idea and 
then said, brightly.— “All right! 
Let’s get the tickets.” 


We went as far as Aberdeen by train 
and picked up the Orkney boat at 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. 


_ At three the next morning I was 


awakened by the boat slowing down, 
and the steward calling out :— 

‘* All who are going off at Strom 
ness get on deck.” : 

With an occasional swish of the 
screw the boat was gently gliding 
along a land-locked bay. On our 
left rose the Ward Hill and the 
Head of Hoy, crowned with soft 
grey mist; on our right were stretches 
of low undulating hills of the main 
island, whilst in front, nestling at the 
foot of a long slope, lay Stromness, 
grey, dim, mysterious. There was no 
beach, the backs of the houses gave 
on the water, and many of them had a 
small yard with a landing stage and a 
moored boat. Notalight, not asound 
came from the town, and the steamer 
stole on silently, like a ghost in the 
early dawn. There was something 
weird and unreal in the grey dininess, 
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in the solemnity of the hills and in the 
hush of the sleeping town. As we 
neared the landing stage the light ot a 
solitary lamp shone redly through 
the mist, and we became conscious 
of a small group of silent people 
awaiting the arrival of the boat. 
There was little of the usual bustle 
of arrival. Passengers quickly 
crossed the gangway, joined their 
friends, and quietly disappeared in the 
greyness. 

We put ourselves in the care of 
a Boots from an hotel, where we 
were soon finishing our night’s rest. 

Later in the morning we went on a 
search for lodgings, which we found 
in a house a little way out of the town 
and up the slope, with a lovely view 
across the Bay. 

We found the town to consist of 
one narrow, winding street, nearly 
a mile in length. Footpaths there 
were none, the roadway being paved 
with square stones, a strip of rough 
cobbles running down the centre. 
The houses of rough grey stone 
are a delightful jumble of gables, 
some turned to the street and some 
facing sideways towards openings 
leading to the bay. On the in- 
land side of the street the line is 
broken every now and then by an 
alley, a narrow street, or a flight of 
steps leading up the slope behind the 
town, on which are dotted the more 
modern houses. 

Shopping in Stromness is a per- 
petual surprise and joy. The unex- 
pectedness of things is more Irish 
than Scotch. For instance, we bought 
cabbages at the butcher’s, bread at 
the grocer’s, and once we bought 
bacon at an ironmonger’s. As for 
fish—when the crier went round 
announcing the arrival of a boat 
at a certain landing, all Stromness 
turned out with dishes, basins, any- 
thing, and flocked down to the place. 
We joined the throng and bought a 
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dozen herrings for threepence, and 
then rushed to the nearest shop for 
paper to wrap them in, when we con- 
veyed our wet and fishy parcel home 
in triumph. 

One must remember this was in 
the month of August. The herring- 
fishing is in June, when Strom- 
ness is a very different place, being 
then full of noise and bustle from 
morning till night. The huts of 
the curers were now all deserted, 
and the fishing fleet had gone fur- 
ther south in pursuit of the shoals 
taking their annual- trip round the 
coast. 

One of our favourite walks was to 
the Black Craig. The first two miles 
was along a winding road, and the rest 
a steady climb up a sloping moor lead- 
ing to the top of the cliff, 363 feet 
above sea-level. To stand up here, 
and see nothing but the great waves 
of the Atlantic, which the west wind 
flings clear across from the shores 
of the New World upon the hoary 
headlands of the Old, gives a 
curious feeling of exhilaration, quite 
different from the product of the 
ordinary seaside place, in France, or 
Ireland, or Holland, just over the 
way. For a lazy person who con- 
siders it a deadly insult to be 
asked to climb a hill, this air of 
Orkney has a curious’ buoyant 
effect, and the 167 miles which 
we tramped on the island seemed a 
mere trifle. 

There is still a cottage remaining 
on this island which has the fire in 
the centre of the floor. The mis- 
tress of the house*was standing at 
the door, and invited us cor- 
dially to enter. Indeed, she seemed 
so proud of her dwelling as to be 
quite oblivious to its discomfort. 
She informed us that she had been 
born there, and had lived all her 


life in the house, and as she was 


a remarkably good-looking woman, 
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we concluded that peat smoke evi- 
dently was not harmful. She wore 
the usual Orkney head-dress, a large 
kerchief—yellow silk in her case— 
folded cornerwise, put over the head, 
with ends crossed under the chin 
and knotted at the back to keep 
tightly in place the corners which 
hung down at the back of her head. 

Passing through a small entry, we 
came at once to the main room, 
and for the first few minutes we 
were almost blinded by the smoke. 
The floor was hard-beaten earth, and 
the only window was one pane of 
glass a foot square, inserted in the 
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some tales of this beer, but the 
proffered hospitality was so kindly 
and sincere that it was impossible 
to refuse. But we were firm in 
restricting ourselves to one glass 
between us. The Energetic One 
was more than usually polite, and 
with a gracious gesture insisted 
that I should drink first of the 
thick, weird-looking mixture, so, 
lifting the glass boldly, I raised 
it aloft, and cried ‘“‘ Here’s luck to 
the house!” and swigged off half 
of the draught, while the E.O. stood 
aghast. 

‘“* Very nice indeed,”’ said I to our 
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sloping roof. This supplied all the 
light there was, except a little which 
filtered through the hole where the 
smoke was intended to go out. I do 
not think the room was dirty, for 
our friend looked an energetic house- 
wife, but walls, rafters, shelves, 
furniture were covered with a fine 
powder and blackened through and 
through with years of peat smoke till 
everything was one universal dingy 
colour. Before we left we were 
offered milk, but remembering awful 
experience with some peaty butter, 
we declined the milk, only to find 
that we had let ourselves in for home- 
brewed beer. We had heard fear- 
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hostess, as I passed the glass to my 
friend. 

**It tastes better than it looked,”’ 
said my companion. 

We were relieved on getting outside 
to find that we could walk straight. 

Later in the month we attended 
the Stromness Annual Fair, which was 
held on a piece of common land at 
one end of the town. The people 
arrived in every known—and several 
hitherto unknown—sort of convey- 
ance, but the greater number came 
by boats from the other islands. It 
was a pretty sight to watch them 
sailing in with their curious mixed 
cargoes of people, sheep and calves 
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‘“shelties ’’ from Flotta and 
Ronaldsay, Swonna and_ Burray, 
Graemsay and Hoy. Most of the folk 
were in their Sabbath best, and in- 
congruous enough they looked lead- 
ing a beast by a rope or driving a few 


and 
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sheep in front of them. Presently 
we went up to the Fair, where bar- 
gaining for cattle, horses, and sheep 
was in full swing, to say nothing of 
the round-abouts, and shows and 
the cheap-Jack stalls.. We were sur- 
prised to see some of the women 
wearing smart hats or _ bonnets 
while they minded their live-stock. 
Moreover, we presently saw a lady 
attirel in a neat grey tweed coat 
and skirt, wearing a picturesque 
black hat adorned with feathers and 
pink roses, while, with a rope round 
its neck, she led along a fine young 
calf. Asshe drew near and caught 
sight of us, she smiled in a pleased 
brisk fashion. I glanced at the E.O. 
and she also was smiling and 
nodding ; so, as it seemed the right 
thing to do, I, too, smiled—a doubt- 
ful ismile. Then the lady, as she 
pased, called out, ‘Varra fine, 
th’ day,” and the E.O. briskly 
responced, “Lovely, isn’t it?” 
and I gasped in surprise, for the 
voic: was the voice of our hostess 
of the chimneyless cottage. Ever 
since I have been devoured by curio- 
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sity as to where the coat and skirt, 
and hat were kept when not in use. 
_It was interesting trying to pick 
out the different types, the pure 
Orcadian, the pure Scot, and the 
blend, for Orcadians are not 
Scotch. Soon after our arrival I 
was speaking to a tall, handsome 
woman on this subject. She drew 
herself up, and, with a decided 
touch of hauteur, answered, ‘“ Of 
course we belong to Scotland, but 
we are not Scotch, we are Scan- 
dinavian.”’ After 500 years they 
seem to resent still having formed 
a part of Princess Margaret’s dowry. 
The pure Orcadian is tall and dark, 
with beautiful straight features and 
a Norse reserve about him; while 
his brither Scot is mostly fairer, 
more ‘‘ pawky ’’and vivacious. 
Amongst our many pleasant re- 
collections is that of a visit we paid to 
Dounby. We were to go by coach,and 
being inexperienced, we arrived at the 
starting place some ten minutes or so 
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tefore the hour at which it was sup- 
posed to leave. But there was no 
sign of a coach. The only thing on 
wheels was a rather ramshackle old 
brake standing in a square piece of 
ground off the road, with its shafts 
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raised as if in appeal to heaven against 
its present forlorn and mud-stained 
‘condition. After waiting for half 
an hour a man arrived with a 
pair of horses, and then we learned 
that this indeed was the Dounby 
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coach. It would have been more 
comfortable if our feet had not been 
so entangled with various impedi- 
menta, such as a can of kerosene, 
a packet of highly-dried and odori- 
ferous fish, an old soap box contain- 
ing parcels of groceries, some harness, 
a horse rug, a great coat of the 
driver’s, a roll of oilcloth, a new 
whip, some brown-paper parcels, a 
sack of potatoes, and many other 
such-like things. But a cheerful will- 
ingness to make the best of life 
can accomplish much, and by the 
time the passengers had assembled 
and helped the driver to stow away 
the more manageable articles, we 
were more amused than embarrassed. 

The next day we drove to Birsay. 
The road wound through miles of 
wild moorland with the usual low 
hills in the distance, while every 
now and again we came upon some 
sapphire loch set like a gleaming 
jewel in the green, gold and purple 
moor. 

Arrived at Birsay we rambled 
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about the cliffs and shore till it was 
time for tea, which we got at a 
small farmhouse, it being also the 
post-office, and interesting from the 
fact of having been leased by the 
same family for 500 years. 

It was with reluctance we turned 
our backs on the Barony of Birsay, 
and drove back to Dounby in the 
moonlight. This day will always re- 
main enshrined as a golden memory. 

About five miles from Stromness, 
near the edge of the loch, are the 
iriteresting stones of Stenness, €vl- 
dently the remains of some Druidical 
circle. One wonders how they were 
got there, and how they were set up, 
and if they could speak, what tales 
of human sacrifice they might tell, 
possibly in connection with Maeshowe, 
the great sepulchral mound not far 
off. 

One morning we started by the 
mail boat to go round to Scapa, and 
from thence, for the sum of sixpence 
each, we drove on a ‘“‘ machine ”’ to 
Kirkwall, the capital town. The 
streets are quaint, the harbour 
moderately picturesque, and_ the 
Cathedral, dedicated to St. Magnus, 
is architecturally interesting. It 
dates from the eleventh century, 
though the west end is much later. | 


It is built of old red sandstone. 
Unfortunately, however, Puritanism 
has swept the inside bare of everything 
of interest. The E.O. insisted on 
climbing the tower to see the view, 
I meekly following up a cork-screw 
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stair with a rope to hold on by. 
Feeling bound to do the sights, we 
also hunted out the Market Cross, 
set up by Bishop Graham in 1621, 
and the beautiful ruins of the palace, 
built by Earl Patrick in 1600. 
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We returned to Stromness by 
coach, and were able to stop on 
the road to visit Maeshowe. Led 
by a guide carrying candles, we 
entered a low, narrow passage, 
from which we emerged into the 
chamber itself. This is square in 
shape, the walls being covered with 
runes and strange pictures of bird 
and beast. Along the sides are 
niches or shelves, where formerly 
the dead were laid. The history of 
Maeshowe is unknown, but it was 
desecrated by Norsemen about the 
year II00. 

Qne long walk was undertaken to 
see North Gaulton Castle, one of the 
famous “stacks.” 
had made volunteered to guide us, 
and we started soon after four 
o’clock in the afternoon. By six 
we were out of sight of any- 
thing which could betoken the pre- 
sence ofman. As far as the eye could 
see, we four—and the dog—had the 
world to ourselves. Behind and 
before us, swelling undulating 
mor, while on our left was the 
mighty Atlantic. The walking was 
by no means easy, being mostly’ over 
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heather and rough grass, with here 
and there a stretch of peat bog, then 
again more heather, then a “ geoch,”’ 
or glen, which we had to cross _ s fest 
we could. The cliffs at this part are 
tremendous, and go sheer down into 
waters which are kept for ever raging 
and foaming by the masses of jagged 
rock which have fallen away from 
the cliff leaving the stack rising from 
the sea in solitary and awful grandeur. 
Lying down we wriggled ourselves 
along as near to the edge as we dared, 
and gazed in awed silence on the 
furious turmoil below. Our guides 
had some difficulty in getting us away 
from the fearful fascination of the 
scene, and it was only when the 
fading light was pointed out to us, 
and the difficulty of crossing the 
moor in the dark, that we consented 
to turn towards home. We got back 
to Stromness after nine o’clock, weary 
and footsore, but very glad that we 
had not missed seeing North Gaulton. 

Of course there was much that 
we did miss; beautiful bays, giant 
cliffs, smiling lochs, and ,purple 
moors, things historical such as Picts 
houses, and geological as Hugh 
Miller’s Asterolepis. But we did not 
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go to Orkney with the intention of 
exhausting it, we went to enjoy our- 
selves physically and mentally, and 
we did it thoroughly during the whole 
of the six weeks we spent among the 
Orcadians. ~ 
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“ ELIZABETH, THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE, 


BY SOUVENIR POST CARD 


By MARGARET BUSBEE SHIPP 


Illustrated by John Cectl Clay 


Elizabeth Benbury—enough like her somewhat apoplectic father to declare hotly that she will 
not write a letter to Mr. Richavd Walton while she is abroad; enough like her somewhat Puritanical 
mother to feel that she cannot break a vow even when the matter of his dancing twice with the pretty 
heiress has been proved an accident ; enough like her somewhat changefud self to mitigate the severity 
of her sentence by promising at the very last ; ‘‘ But I'll send you a postal from every place I go.” 


coloured ship ploughing its 

way through  ultramarine 

waves, beneath which is scrib- 
bled uncertainly : 

““I wish I were the heroine of a 
magazine story. She is the only 
girl I know who wouldn’t be ill with 
this combined roll, pitch and ragtime. 
Your great red roses are sweet.” 

Kitty, glancing over the card when 
sent to mail it, is shocked at her 
sister’s omissions, and adds: ‘‘ And 
so are your champagne, your books, 
and your fruit.” 

JI. Bordered with naval flags of 


PPP coios I. portrays a_ vari- 


Great Britain and the United States : 

““A line to let you know I’m on 
deck and enjoying it. With two 
rugs, a long coat and furs, I keep 
from freezing these June days. Are 
you managing it in New York with 
less difficulty ? There’s an iceberg on 
the horizon—a.wonderful, glittering 
thing, which Kitty declares looks 
incomplete, because pictures of ice- 
bergs always have a polar bear with 
his paw on a freshly killed seal.” 

III. St. Mungo’s Well, in crypt of 
Glasgow Cathedral, bears small con- 
nection to what follows : 

“We landed about an hour ago, 
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have only had time tor funch. At 
that meal the waiter inquired: 


‘Stilton or Cheddar?’ Even his 
gravity was upset when Kitty an- 
swered innocently: ‘Some _ yellow 
cheese, please.’ ”’ 

IV. Inversnaid, on Loch Lomond. 
A sheet of blue water encircled by 
mountains rose-purple with bell 
heather. Only space for date. 

V. Stronachlacher. A picture of 
Ellen’s Isle. Date. 

Cable from R. G. Walton to Miss 


Benbury : 
*“* Please choose postals with small 
pictures. Walton.” 


‘* What a waste of money ! ” com- 
ments Kitty. 

‘* Not at all,” explodes the colonel. 
“* I would have cabled to Himalaya to 
beg an extra word from your mother !” 

Betty says nothing, but rumples 
her father’s hair in a way he likes. 

VI. Coaching in the Trossachs, 
coachman in red livery reining in four 
prancing steeds. 

“* When I was a little girl I learned 
from my ‘ Second Reader’ : 

““*The tall, pink fox-glove bowed 
its head, 

The violet nodded and went to 

bed...’ 

‘““When I saw for the first time 
to-day the graceful pink flower, a 
baby breeze rippled by and ‘ bowed 
its head,’ a greeting and a memory.” 

Extract of seventh page of letter 
from R. G. Walton to Miss Elizabeth 
Benbury : 

“Your postal made me think of 
the day we drove to the Arden 
meadows for golden-rod. And when 
we reached the fields you said: ‘“‘ Oh, 
look at all those gold heads bobbing 
in the sunshine! I can’t choose 
which to decapitate.’ So we came 
home empty-handed, do you remem- 
ber, dearest ? Don’t pucker your 
brow at the word—you are, you know, 
and it behoves me to speak with 
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the strict accuracy you advocate, 
sweetheart. If my pen hasn’t slipped 
again! This ink-well must be the 
original one where truth lies buried.”’ 

VII. Callander, from the crags. 

‘* The quaintest little Scotch village! 
I’ve fallen in love with the clean, 
white cottages, the monkey-puzzle 
trees, the pansies, the small lads in 
tartans, the scones and Craigroylston 
pudding! Kitty remains magnifi- 
cently loyal. When I became en- 
thusiastic over a waterfall this after- 
noon, she declared: ‘ American falls 
are slanted better.’ ” 

VIII. The Castle at Edinburgh, 
built on the rock it fittingly crowns. 

‘‘ At the castle this morning Kitty 
called to Dad: ‘I’ve found a horse- 
shoe for luck. It’s so small it must 
have belonged to a Scotch donkey.’ 
‘Maybe it did,’ said our guide. 
‘It coom frae the heel of a soldier’s 
boot, miss.’ ”’ 

IX. The 
Chapel. 

““A friend we made on shipboard 
brought me out here in his motor-car, 
and we’ve had a charming morning 
at this little jewel of a chapel and the 
castle near by.” 

X. Swanson, picture of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s home, writing 
crossed. 

“We had such difficulty in finding 
this place. Kitty and I spent an 
afternoon at the terminus of the car 
line in this direction, asking all the 
passers-by, ‘Where is Stevenson’s 
house?” They gazed round in a 
puzzled way as if they thought he was 
some friend with whom we were 
going to take tea. Kitty explained 
in words of one syllable : ‘ He’s dead 
and he wrote books.’ The friend of 
whom I wrote brought me here in his 
motor to-day.” 

Extract from first and only page of 
letter from Mr. Walton : 

‘* You said the summer was to be 
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devoted to Kitty’s education, when I 
asked if I might cross with you and 
try to contribute to your pleasure. 
I hope your chance acquaintance, who 
seems to be nameless, has a reliable 
chauffeur.” 

A postal is but a limited medium 
to sooth ruffled annoyance. Eliza- 
beth deliberates and sends: 

XI. The Douglas Room, at Stirling 
Castle. 

‘“'We’ve gone back to Stirling— 
delightful dank dun- : 
geons, bear-baiting 
pit, portcullis, be- 
heading block, and 
all the essentials of 
a spinal thrill. The 
ship-friend was 
nameless because I 
couldn’t remember 
whether he spelled 
it Johnson or John- 
ston. He wished to 
bring me here by 
motor, but I pre- 
ferred to come by 
train—though you 
know it makes my 
head ache.” 

Extract from 
ninth page of letter 
from Mr. Walton to 
Miss Benbury. 

““T’ve loved you 
more than _ ever, 
though that sounds 
like an absurd ex- 
aggeration, since you overlooked 
my flare of jealousy over Johnson- 
Johnston. But, with the ocean 
between us, I am a fool, and jealous 
of everybody that can look at you 
when I can’t, and of the very sun 
itself. As for the wind that dares 
to touch your cheek, I can’: trust 
myself to think of it!” 

XII. Melrose Abbey, a section of the 
interior which presents a most singular 
appearance because of Betty’s en- 
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deavour to outline the columns and 
not to hide them by her writing. The 
architecture of the Abbey may be 
*“decorated Gothic,” but Betty’s 
hieroglyphics are distinctly ‘“‘ per- 
pendicular.”’ 

“Kitty bubbled with quotations 
from ‘The Last Minstrel,’ Dad 
delighted in the spirit which made 
them carve the homely kale on their 
columns and prove its beauty. No- 
thing impressed me so much as a face 
on the outer wall, no 
bigger than your fist 
—a girl’s laughing 
face, the hair wind- 
blown, the lips 
parted; statues of 
prophets, priests, 
and kings had alike 
tumbled into decay, 
while her youth had 
defied the centuries.” 

After spending 
half an hour in 
deciphering, Walton 
cables : 

‘““ Disregard _pic- 
tures, write across. 
Walton.” 

MissBenbury 
smiles at his peremp- 
toriness and sends: 


XIII. Carlisle 
Cathedral by moon- 
light. Cathedral 


dimly outlined on 
dark card and 
closely overwritten with black ink, 
but the text thereof-no man knoweth, 
for neither love and patience, nor 
vexation and impatience, could de- 
cipher one word ! 
XIV. Abbotsford. 
Walter Scott. 
‘*T’m so humiliated! Since we’ve 
been in Scotland I’ve seen dozens of 
places where Scott’s characters lived 
or died or escaped from, and I struggle 
to turn the conversation to ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
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because it’s the only one I’ve read. 
I heard a bright woman describe 
North Carolina as a place ‘ where 
people keep the Ten Commandments 
and read Scott’s novels.’ I must 
spend a winter there.” 

XV. Chester. Front of God’s 
Providence House. 

‘It’s pouring. Dad and I have 
comfortably finished a ten o’clock 
breakfast (whitings fried with their 
tails in their mouths like the song in 
‘ Alice’). Kitty donned her water- 
proof at seven, sped around the wall, 
ascended the towers, went through the 
cathedral, and is now shopping in the 
quaint two-story street. We are 
apprehensively awaiting her return.” 

XVI. Sent from Warwick. A 
picture of the ruins of Kenilworth, 
over which Walton chuckles, because 
it bears only the underscored line : 

“Poor, dear Amy Robsart.”’ 

At Stratford-on-Avon Elizabeth 
passes by the following. postals: 
Shakespeare’s house, memorial, desk, 
bust, portrait, church in which 
buried, inscription on tomb, room 
in which horn, Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage—by summer, by winter, in 
colours, etc., etc., and chooses : 

XVII. The Harvard House—a 
subtle flattery any loyal alumnus 
would appreciate. 

‘Did you know the house of John 
Harvard’s mother is at Stratford ? ” 

That is all, but Walton finds an 
underlying significance in the innocent 
query. ‘‘ Harvard ’’ has been a con- 
traband subject since the football de- 
feat in the autumn. Her crimson roses 
nodding defiance to the Yale violets 
of the Morrell girls, Elizabeth had left 
the grounds with her pretty head 
held high, commanding Walton in a 
fierce little whisper : 

** Don’t dare look so crestfallen. 
Look as if you know Harvard will win 
next year!” 

But in the carriage she had cried 
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against his arm, buried her face against 
that lucky coat sleeve—and because 
he mistook it for the psychological 
moment and began to tell her how 
much he adored her—why, she with- 
drew into the farthest corner of the 
seat and conversed all the rest of the 
way with the frozen sweetness which 
in friendlier moments they had 
termed her “‘ peach ice-cream voice.”’ 
Ever since then the mention of 
Harvard would cause the roses in 
Elizabeth’s cheeks to deepen as if they 
recalled their unwonted contact with 
a masculine coat, and she would pro- 
ceed to snub Mr. Walton. 

So in great elation he urges : 

“T have framed the Harvard House, 
but I yearn to hear you describe it. 
The plans for my sky-scraper are 
about done, and I can get off for 
three weeks towards the last of the 
month. It occurs to me you will be 
returning about that time, and I wish 
to run over, have some days with you 
in England and return on the same 
steamer. If you knew what a wretch- 
edly lonely, deserted place the United 
States is—a barren waste, void, 
absolutely depopulated—why, I think 
you would say yes. Do you?” 

This crosses en route with the mail 
steamer which brings him: 

XVIII. London. The Old Cheshire 
Cheese Tavern. 

““He spells it Johnson, no “t.” 
Kitty and I ran across our ship-friend 
here. He confided that his name was 
also Samuel, and insisted that we 
should have ale and toasted cheese 
with him. He sat where Dr. Johnson 
used to do, and played the host with a 
gracious air of ‘Can I not take mine 
ease in mine own inn ?’ ”’ 

Walton’s letter is handed Elizabeth 
just as she is leaving for a day at 
Sevenoaks. At the first stationer’s 
she requests a souvenir postal. 

‘*Oh, any of them will do!” is 
her impatient exclamation when the 
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clerk lifts out a tray full. ‘‘ I haven’t 
seen anything here yet.” 

(Afterwards he told it as a typical 
bit of touristism—buying a postal 
before one had seen what it repre- 
sented.) 

It is so difficult to tell him on a 
postal! She writes “‘come,” but it 
sounds too bald, and she tears it up 
and scribbles a line quickly. 

XIX. Picture of the oldest oak in 
England, on estate of Sir Lionel 
Sackville-West at ; 
Sevenoaks. 

““For you to : 
come over here 
for a week will ae, 
seem absurd to bh 
everybody — but 
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mise to send him a postal from every 
place. 

“Very well. There shall be no. 
more places,’’ she decides. 

But she is reckoning without Kitty. 
Silent submissiveness is not that 
young woman’s speciality. 

Miss Kitty Benbury to Mr. R. G. 
Walton, minus punctuation and plus 
due postage. 

** Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 

‘DEAR Mr. WALTON,— 
“TI don’t know 
what you are do- 
’ ing but I know 
Mosel. * you are ruining 
faut. my trip if you 
we don’t stopit. We 
“. ! had been here a 


Betty.” cee: wee mel ©" week and I had 

Nes before |: ee! i » PS seen everything 
had she signed the aN fA. bite a4 In London worth 
naire by which he Pe’ seeing though 
had said he called : v., | some people say 
her in his heart, "No it takes them 


the little name 
she had declared 
she ‘“‘ kept for 
those who loved 
her best.”’ 

Cable from R. 
G. Walton to Miss 
Benbury. 

‘** Had reserved 
state room but 
cancelled on re- 


Walton.” 

How can she guess that one 
corner of the card had been broken 
off in the mail, taking with it 
the words ‘‘ But Betty,” and leaving 
it the coldest and curtest of mes- 
Sages ? 

“Tf he didn’t see that I told him to 
come, he is too obtuse to waste 
regrets on,” she tells herself vehe- 
mently. She determines to disregard 
him utterly and for ever, but her 
tyrannical conscience flaunts her pro- 


COLONEL BENBURY, WHOSE RECT BEARING AND 
6 IMPERIOUS MANNER GIVE NO CLUE TO THE FACT THAT HE 
ceipt of postal. 1s as cLay In THE HANDS OF HIS ELDEST DAUGHTER. 
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years, and when 
I said the time 
was getting short 
and I had to go to 
Canterbury, Ely, . 
York, Durham, 
Wells, Cambridge, 
Oxford, Ilfra- 
combe, Clovelly, 
the Lake District | 
and a great many 
other places, 
Father groaned 
and said he was never going to enter 
another cathedral or abbey unless they 
insisted on burying him in Westmin- 
ster, and Betty rumpled his hair and 
said, ‘Daddy, suppose we stay here the 
rest of the time ? We're delightfully 
situated, and London is inexhaus- 
And Father said, ‘that will 
be the very thing,’ and I said, 
‘I can’t understand how you could 
ever have commanded a regiment 
in the war because you let Betty 
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walk’ right over you, and Father 
said, ‘ Kitty, go to bed,’ as if I were a 
baby. Betty knew itlwas_ her fault 
because she went out and bought me 
butterscotch and toffee. Then Betty 
said if I wanted to go to the cathedrals 
she would arrange for me to go with 
Mrs. Adair and Helen, and she did, 
and I had a lovely time and I have 
learned all about all the different 
kinds of architecture and as you are 
one I will be glad to help you any time 
you are planning a 

church for I know / .+ 
exactly how clear- 
stories and _ trifo- 
riums look. I got | 
back to London to- © 
day and to-morrow * 
father and I are 
going to Windsor. 
and Stoke Pogis, but 
Betty won’t go. She 
hasn’t been out of 
London all this week : 
I’ve been gone and 
I never saw her so 
quiet and her eyes 
looking 
trying not to cry. 
And I know it’s 
something about 
you because once 
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First or Mary Queen of Scots had been 
because she was perfectly sure their 
heads had been cut off and most of 
her other recollections were so hazy. 
So I can’t see that you would be any 
better off for Betty’s postals in your 
collection, for they have probably 
been full of historical errors. I wish 
she had given them to me to look 
over. Hurry and send your cable 
and oblige. 
“Yours truly, 

‘“KATHARINE SUM- 
MERS BENBURY.” 
Cable from Mr. 

Walton to Miss Ben- 


bury : 

‘“ Mistake some- 
where. Coming to 
rectify. Sail to- 


, morrow Cunard. 
“4 Walton.” 

“: To Mr. R.G. Wal- 
(e: ton, care ss. Cam- 
“£3 pagnia, Liverpool. 
cH | XX. Taken at 
6 Ambleside, by an 
at itinerant photogra- 
pher whose _ tent 
bore the _ placard, 
‘* Picture post-cards 
taken and _ finished 
while you’ wait.” 


when I asked her 
why she was send- 
ing you a_ postal 
when I had seen her 


“ KITTY,’ WHO IS SPENDING THE SUMMER _ IN 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND TO BROADEN HER HORIZON 
“ THOUGH IT'S A JLOT BROADER NOW THAN ANY 
OTHER GIRL AT MISS ASHE’S.” 


He had chanced to 
catch an excellent 
likeness of Betty— 
the saucy chin, the 


direct one to you 

the day before, she said she’d pro-, 
mised to send you one from every’ 
place, and I guess you’ve made her 
mad and she won’t go to new places 
because she don’t want to send you 
postals. So please cable her at once 
that you let her off, because it isn’t 
half as much fun to go to places when 
Betty doesn’t, though she is no help 
in a historical way, in fact she is very 
ignorant. She said she was always 
glad to go to places where Charles the 


mischievous mouth, 
the childlike eyes innocent and eager. 

The picture is labelled in this 
fashion : ‘* The most impatient person 
in England.” 

But the cab driver who rushes the 
young American to the train is of 
another opinion. And Walton differs 
with her too, as oblivious to the fresh, 
clean landscape (which seems to him 
only so many diminishing miles be- 
tween himself and Betty) he gazes 
at the last and dearest of the postals. 
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By BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL 


Illustrated by C. H. Stafford 


Club, and those of the members 
who had been entertaining at 
dinner were drifting with their 
friends into the smoking-room, where 
the tropical heat of a huge fire atoned 
for the murky chill of a London 
winter fog. 
Captain 
Yardley, new- 
ly home from 
drilling ~ nig- 
gers on the 
West Coast of 
Africa, stop- 
ped on_ his 
way to the 
fireplace and, 
nodding care- 
lessly to one of 
two men, 
looked in- 
tently, with a 
dawning smile 
of recognition, 
at the other. 
“. Can-t 
put a name to 
you, sit,”. he 3 
“the aaa 


| was a guest night at the Deodar 


said, 
coast plays 
the deuce with 


one’s memory, 
but we have 
met before, I 
am sure.” 

‘This is Brown,” interposed the 
first man, Harding Reid of the Indian 
Civil. ‘‘ We chummed up on board 
ship, and as he doesn’t know his 
London yet, I’m showing him round 
a bit.” | : 

‘* Brown,” said Yardley reflectively. 
‘Tet me see—Brown of where ? ”’ 


“* THE COAST PLAYS THE DEUCE WITH ONE'S MEMORY,’ ’’” 


‘*Of nowhere,’ answered Brown 
himself. “‘I?’m a rolling stone.” 

He had the stamp of the traveller 
on his bronzed way-worn face and 
spare figure ; it showed in the un- 
shaven chin and throat, in the keen- 
ness of the watchful eyes, in the slight 
forward stoop 
of the shoul- 
ders, the long 
stride, and 
a certain un- 
convention- 
ality of dress 
and address 
that indicated 
habitude with 
people and 
customs of all 
climes. 

“Not a 
pleasant night 
to. be out,” 
said Yardley, 
as he dropped 
into a_ chair 
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my bearings in 
the fog at all.” 

"Setter 
than being 
lost in the 
bush,” said Brown. “ Fog gets clear 
in time, but the bush gets thicker.”’ 

—“* You have tried it ? ’’ queried Reid 
encouragingly, for travellers’ tales 
were a feature of guest’s nights at the 
Club. 

‘‘ [have tried most things,’”’ was the 
evasive answer. | 
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Brown of Nowhere had a trick of 
silence when personal questions were 
asked, that was like shutting a door 
between himself and his companions ; 


put, left alone, he would sometimes 


break into a discourse that was really 
thinking aloud and suggested spaces 
of loneliness in his life. 

Intimate as they had become on 
the homeward voyage, Reid had never 
succeeded in docketing him; the 
want of a label adding to the interest 
that the queer, quiet man aroused. 

The silence lasted for some minutes, 
during which Captain Yardley tried 
to capture a remembrance that just 
eluded him. ‘Where and when 
had he noticed a certain gesture of 
the hand, that had accompanied 
Brown’s last remark ? How was it 
that the intonation of this stranger’s 
voice was familiar to him ? ”’ 

The arrival of two members with 
a vivid account of the fog and its 
flangers made the conversation general 
and no one noticed exactly when 
Brown took the lead, and, quite 
unconsciously, commanded the atten- 
tion of everyone. 

- He seemed to be soliloquising, and 
Reid, who had learnt this habit, made 
a signal to Yardley to listen, for his 
experience of Brown was that he 
could be very interesting when he 
chose. 

_ “When a man joins the submerged 
tenth,” Brown was saying slowly, 
“it is very often against his will ; 
but I have known some who deliber- 
ately chose it. I knew a man—knew 
him well—in fact I lived with him 
beyond there,” his gesture indicated a 
vague horizon—‘* who lost himself 
of his own free will—simply lapsed 
and left his place vacant. He had a 
curious history ; I daresay a psycholo- 
gist would see a lot in it.” 

“What made him lapse?” ven- 
tured Reid after a pause. 

“* He didn’t know himself. He had 
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a roving’ ancestor; far, back, but his 
father was a contented citizen, going 
to office every morning, returning 
home every evening, and a month’s 
holiday to some health resort once a 
year. A man who had steadily built 
up the business foundations of the 
House he represented, until it stood 
as firm as a rock, and gave him an 
income worth having. The only inci- 
dent that had ever varied his career 
was a slip on the pavement one day 
on his way to work. The fall made 
him unconscious, and he was taken 
toa hospital. No one recognised him, 
and it took twenty-four hours before 
he was identified by his wife. That 
gave him a shock; it seemed so 
irregular. Afterwards, for the rest of 
his life, he had an identity card sewn 
in all his garments, but he died 
quietly in his bed without any further 
mishap. And his son—my friend— 
succeeded to the head partnership in 
his place. Well, my friend led exactly 
the same life as his father, and though 
nothing unusual ever happened to 
him, he followed his father’s ex- 
ample and had identity cards sewn 
to everything he wore. He wasn’t 
a nervous man—so he said—but he 
had a sort of uncomfortable feeling 
that it wouldn’t be pleasant to get 
mislaid, and for no one to know who 
he was. Besides, it pleased his wife.”’ 

It was at this point that Brown 
suddenly trailed off and sank into 
reverie. 

The other men looked inquiringly at 
Reid ; for the story had got hold of 
them and they wanted to know the 
end of it. 

‘Your friend was married then ? ” 
suggested Reid. 

Brown knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, and leaned his head on his 
hand. 

““He married—in the ordinary 
course of things—and his wife was 
of the same pattern as himself; a 
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commonplace, ordinary person with 
no iceas outside the range of their 
daily life. My friend had no feelings 
of discontent, but he became conscious 
of a sort of restlessness, as if he were 
waiting for something that was bound 
to come. It made him more careful 
than usual over his accounts—putting 
his affairs in order and so on; and 
it made him a little more attentive to 
any details con- 
rected with his 
wife, so that she 
diverged so far 
from her usual 
‘1m passSiveness 
‘- one day as to 
say that she 
didn’t know 
what she should 
do without him, 
and she couldn’t 
understand 
widows who had 
got on with their 
first husbands 
ever taking a 
second one. One 
morming, when 
my fnend went 
to his office, he 
looked over a 
list of outstand- 
ing debts.. There 
were some heavy 
items, long over- 
‘due, from other 
firms; and he 
decided to call 
on the principals | 
and collect the debts himself. The 
prospect of outdoor work attracted 
him more than a long day at his 
writing desk. It was just closing time 
when he returned to the office ; so he 
merely looked in to say he was going 
home, and then walked down the 
street to the station, about a hundred 
yards off. He stopped and said a 
few words to an acquaintance half- 


“NO INQUIRIES WERE MADE FOR A CLEAN-SHAVEN 
MAN WHO WAS ALMOST BLIND.” 
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way down the street, and then con- 
tinued his walk. 

‘From that moment he disappeared, 
as absolutely as though he had fitted 
on a pair of invisible wings and soared 
up into the clouds. The ticket col- 
lector could not remember whether he 
had seen him pass the barrier that 
particular evening or not; and no 
one saw him enter or leave the train. 
He had only one 
station to travel, 
and then a few 
yards to his own 
house. But 
though _ detec- 
tives were. put 
on for a year 
they never dis- 
covered the 
slightest clue ; 
and after a 
reasonable inter- 


val his death 
was allowed 
legally.” 


Again Brown 
trailed off into 
silence, and this 
time Captain 
Yardley said 
quietly: “T re- 
member thecase. 
I happened to be 
one of the 
debtors to the 
firm at the time 
—it was a debt of 
my father’s—and 

Mr. Vansittart 
called and collected it. T had never 
seen him before, and I noticed nothing 
unusual about him, so my evidence 
was of no value. I should like to meet 
Vansittart again, and hear the sequel.” 

Brown was still lookiag impassively 
at the floor. ‘“ You never will see 
him again,” he said. ‘I’m the only 
man who can tell you how his life 
ended. He had no secrets from me— 
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we shared everything—he and I out 
there.’”” He made the same gesture. 

** Will you tell us about it ?”’ asked 
Yardley, slowly, ‘if we all promise 
to treat it as a confidence ? ”’ 

Brown assented, and the promise 
was given. 

“He got ill,”” Brown went on, “ and 
the fever of travel left him—for the 
time. A sort of 
homesickness 
came over him. 
He went back to 
his own district, 
and for the first 
time he realised, 
when he saw his 
old home, that 
he might have 
spoilt his wife’s 
life. If that was 
so he _ decided 
that he would 
return to her. 
Well, he made 
inquiries and he 
learnt that she 
was married 
again to the man 
who had_ been 
his junior, and 
was now senior 
partner of the 
Vansittart firm. 
Her life was go- 
ing on in the 
same groove as 
before, and was 
likely to  con- 
tinue so, unless 
an earthquake 
came along—or her first husband. 

“ Vansittart took his freedom again 
with an easy conscience, and a few 
weeks later was wounded in a scrap 
with some half-breeds—Eurasians of 
sorts—out in the Straits Settlements. 
He came back one evening—we were 
living together on a plantation we had 
started—and said he was done for. 


“THE LADY... 
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I think the kris was a poisoned one. 
Anyhow his grave is there,.at the foot 
of a sago palm, with the initials 
E.V., Ernie Vansittart, carved on a 
board. He didn’t mind dying at all ; 
he said he would rather sleep there 
for ever out in the open, than be 
cooped up in a city, and call it 
life.” 

There was a 
long silence, and 
then someone 
asked: ‘“‘ How 
did he manage 
to disappear that 
day so success- 
fully?” 

“He put on a 
pair of blue spec- 
tacles, walked 
into the booking- 
office, took a 
ticket for the 
Dock station, 
shaved in the 
train, and was 
on the sea by 
the time the hue 
and cry was after 
him. It was easy 
enough ; no in- 
quiries_ were 
made for a clean 
shaven man who 
was almost 
blind.” 

It was at this 
moment that 
Captain Yardley 


ADVANCED W.iTH A SMILE OF RECOGNITION.” sprang to his 
feet with an 

involuntary exclamation: 
“By Jove!” he said. ‘I knew 


I had seen you Dee eu are Ernie 
Vansittart ! ” 

Brown of Nowhere neither moved 
nor spoke. 

““Man!” said Yardley. ‘ Do 
you know your wife is a widow ? ”’ 

There was .not a [smile at this 
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anomalous statement, for the tension 
was too great ; every eye was concen- 
trated on Brown, who stared straight 
before him. 

‘*Not only that,’ continued Yardley 
with increasing emphasis, “‘ but she 
told my sister recently that she had 
had a feeling once that you were not 
dead, and had only gone off because 
you were sick of a monotonous life. 
She said she was sick of it too; she 
had just realised that she had been 
wedged in a groove all these years, 
and now she wanted to get out of it. 
She never mentioned her second 
husband ; but she said if a miracle 
could bring you back, she would 
beg you to take her away from the 
groove and wander all over the 
world with her, so that before her 
time came to die she should feel 
she had lived.” 

Brown, still staring into space, got 
up leisurely from his chair and emptied 
his pipe. ‘* Where is she ? ”’ he said. 

‘ She is there—at home—the same 
old house,” answered Yardley ; “‘ you 
could catch the midnight train if you 
looked sharp, and be there by break- 
fast time to-morrow.”’ 

Brown glanced round at them all 
with a comprehensive nod. “* Good- 
night, gentlemen,” he said; “‘ thanks 
for a very pleasant evening.” Then 


he stretched his hand out to Reid. - 


‘*So long,’ he added. 
yo. up in India some day.”’ 


**T'll look 
Anda 
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moment later he had drifted out from 
the Deodar, and the fog had swallowed 
him up. 

While for an hour or two longer the 
men sat on at the Club discussing 
what he would, or would not do. 


* * *« * 


It was some months later that 
Captain Yardley, at a railway station, 
saw two familiar faces and went 
towards them. The lady left her 
companion’s side and advanced with 
a smile of recognition. 

** Well, Mrs. Vansittart,’ said Yard- 
ley, “‘ I see you have your first hus- 
band back again. I congratulate you. 
No wonder you look well and happy.” 

She flushed with surprise, touched 
with amusement. “‘ That is my third 
husband,” she said, “and I am 
happier than I have ever been in my 
life before. He knew Ernie—they 
were friends abroad together—and 
brought me his last messages.”’ She 
paused for an instant, then, with a 
smile, concluded, “‘ We are going for 
a tour to all sorts of delightful out- 
of-the-way places—beyond the reach 
of civilisation. I daresay we may 
not ever settle down at all. I have so 
many arrears to make up, and my 
husband is’ a wanderer by nature. 
Good-bye.” 

And she passed on to the train 
where Brown of Nowhere was waiting 
for her. 
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I am the Sea! 
I am the Sea! 
The Tyrant of the world, I loll 
In scornful sway from pole to pole; 
No thongs can bind or trammel me. 
I am the Sea! 
I am the Sea! 
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Command the hurrying clouds to stay, 


The avalanche breaks from the shore, 
Adown the crags the torrents roar 
Till past low cot and crowded town 
Th’ accumulating floods sweep down 
Swirling and surging on for me. 
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I am the Sea! 
I am the Sea! 
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shall dine. 
and then 


’ 


I feed my fill of shrieking men, 


Come young, 


‘* The sea 


come old, ’tis one to me, 


I am the Sea! 
I am the Sea! 
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Then crack the spars and rend ; 


The thunders shout 


When I would play, on dead men’s bones 
I lie and dream me of their groans; 

I sprawl me on the sparkling sands, 

’ And cool my brow on Arctic strands. 
For feather-down the long-lost ships, 
For lullaby the woe of lips 

.Mourning for those I hold in fee— 

I am the Sea! 


I am the Sea! 
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a S I am engaged to be mar- 


ried. How vulgar and com- 

monplace it all seems. 

Everybody makes so much 
of me, and congratulates me so 
warmly, as if it was such a wonderful 
thing that I should have taken a man 
captive by my bow and my spear. 
Surely they ought to have the decency 
to pretend that the luck is on the 
other side! If they only knew how 
I long sometimes to let him go! On 
the ‘whole, though, Jim is perhaps 
the best part of the business.” (Jim 
laughed softly and stopped to think of 
many things). ‘‘ Every now and then 
he comes near being quite right, but 
not always. Here are two examples 
of different extremes. One evening 
we had been out of doors together. 
As we were coming in, the hood of my 
cloak, the one I had worn when I 
went ‘out to see young Saunders, 
slipped off, carrying my hairpins with 
it, and my hair came down in a long 
coil.:: Jim was just behind me, and 
before I knew what he was doing, 
he twisted the coil round his hand and, 
pulling my head back, kissed me hard 
on the mouth and on the eyes. I 
expressed great indignation, and he 
appeared very penitent. Another 
day, in the morning, I was in a teasing 
mood, and refused to kiss him when 
he wanted me to. Iran away, and he 
chased me all over the house, up and 
downstairs and in and out of all the 
rooms, and at last pinned me breath- 
less into a corner behind a sofa. 
Then he leant over quite quietly and 
said, “Now you can go. You don’t 
suppose I want to kiss you, do you ?’ 
That time I laughed, but I won’t tell 


even you, little book, which time I 
was best pleased. I believe Jim 
really likes all the dreadful wedding 
presents—even the horse-shoe clocks, 
and the jockey cap inkstands, and the 
gong made in the shape of a tall hat. 
I just hate them all, and I have to 
write notes about them. The Hesketh 
Jewels are very dull. Jim’s mother 
changed away an old diamond neck- 
lace for a commonplace riviere, not 
big enough to be splendid or small 
enough to be dainty. The only 
pretty thing is a set of pink topazes 
set in fine filigree gold work. Some en- 
lightened Hesketh must have brought 
it from the East. |©Mamma is in a 
curious state of mind, half inclined to 
make a heroine of me and half dis- 
posed to slap me—metaphorically, I 
mean, of course. I am almost sorry 
for mamma. All the other mothers 
say nasty things to her, and I make 
her uncomfortable with my tiresome 
lack of enthusiasm. Sometimes she 
looks at me strangely, as if the woman 
in her understood and sympathised 
with the girl in me, and as if she would 
like to take me in her arms and shield 
me from something to come, and then 
she shuts up again and scolds me for 
nothing. I tried to talk to papa one 
day—we are friends again—we were 
riding together, and he said one or two 
quite sensible things to me about my 
future position in the county, and how 
much a wife might do for her husband 
if she understood his politics and 
sympathised with his ambitions ; and | 
I ventured at last to ask him how 
much he thought a girl ought to love 
a man before she married him. He 
actually smiled as he looked down at 
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me and said, ‘ Little woman, if she 
cares enough to say “ Yes,” it is 
enough ; the man should do the rest.’ 
Papa looked quite gallant as he said 
this, sitting well on his horse, with 
his air of a Spanish hidalgo. Really 
men are not so bad if they knew how 
to do themselves justice. Perhaps he 
did make love to mamma after all. 
What a pity things should come to 
such a pass between them now. 
This was the conversation between 
them to-day at luncheon: Papa: 
‘Mary Ann, your cook does not know 
how to boil a potato.’ She is always 
mamma’s cook when things go wrong. 
Mamma: ‘ Well, Arthur, I wish you 
would tell the gardener to send in 
better ones ; they won’t flour.’ Papa: 
*Oh, I suppose the meat won’t roast 
either; this mutton is tough and 
raw.’. Mamma: ‘ Really, papa, there 
is no pleasing you. Yesterday it was 
overdone.’ Papa (thundering): ‘So 
it was. Pray, is there no medium ? 
I am the easiest man in the world to 
please. I only ask for the plainest 
food, but I want it eatable.’ We 
finished our cheerful meal in silence. 
Married people ought to consider the 
example they set. I spoke to Jim 
about it, and he said, ‘ Never mind the 
old people; come along and play 
golf.’ Somehow that did not seem 
quite satisfying either. Like papa, 
I am easily pleased but in 

‘* How the time flies! The roses 
are over and the lilies. The gardens 
even at Fineshades -begin to look 
bare, and the trees hang heavily in the 
hot air. We are to be married in 
August and go up to Scotland for the 
shooting. To-day Jenny Graham 
gave a ladies’ luncheon party as a sort 
of farewell to me. There were four 
married women—our hostess, her 
cousin, Cicely Forester, and two 
older ladies, one widow (very cheerful 
in mauve and white), and myself. 
At lunch the four wives discussed 
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their husbands ; all excellent fellows, - 
but so tiresome. One would never 
let his wife have the carriage ; another 
went to sleep after dinner and hated | 
society; the third couldn’t - bear. 
music, the only thing his wife lived . 
for; and the fourth seemed to com* 


bine all the defects of the other three,: *: 


with an added taste for yachting, — 
which made his wife sea-sick. They. 
languidly patronised me, hoped I 
should be happy, but single blessed- 
ness had its advantages after all—how 
well I knew it—and then suddenly, 
and with one accord they turned upon 
the widow and cried in chorus: 
‘But yours, yours is the really happy 
fate.” The widow had the grace to look 
rather embarrassed when she heard 
her advantages so crudely stated. I 
laughed. ‘If your husbands only 
heard you, dear ladies! And what 
encouragement you offer me !’ I said. 
Everyone felt the moment an awkward 
one. The hostess discreetly rustled, 
and we all rose. I walked up to the 
mantelpiece in the drawing-room by 
way of a diversion, and looked at the 
photographs standing on it. I wish I 
hadn’t. There was one face there 
that will haunt me. 

‘** That’s my brother-in-law, Geof- 
frey,' said Cicely Forester; ‘isn’t 
he good-looking ? He was an admirer 
of Jenny’s before he went out to 
Ceylon.’ 

‘* * He is something more than good 
looking,’ I thought. ‘ He is like a 
picture I once saw of Claverhouse— 
a long oval face, with a mouth like a 
woman’s, but for the fine dark mous- 
tache, and eyes with that look of 
something behind them, a real soul, 
not the poor paltry animal thing that 
looks out from most eyes. I wish I 
knew him.’ Jim has gone away for a 
day or two. It is such a relief to get 
time for all the hundred and one things 
I have to do before August 7th. How 
I dread it! I suppose this shrinking 
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from such a complete change is 
natural, but I can imagine circum- 
stances under which I should be all 
wings instead of lead, and yet it is 
better when Jim is here, and much 
better than staying on at home. I 
suppose it is all right.” 

“It is all over—the wedding and 
the fuss—and we are up here in this 
wildest and most delightful place, a 
funny little house in the middle‘of the 
heather ; no gate, no drive, no bells ; 
a front door opening straight into the 
sitting-room, or perhaps it is the hall. 
Its floor, ceiling, and walls are boarded 
with pine, smelling so sweet, and 
panels are decorated with'stags’ horns, 


: 
ie of 


on which everybody hangs odd things, 


fishing-rods, guns, hats, dog whips, 
and baskets. There are big cushioned 
chairs, sofas covered with red twill, a 
rug or two on the floor—and that is all. 
Such a relief from the ordinary over- 
crowded houses. The dining-room 
is just the same, except that it has a 
round oak table in the middle; all 
the house smells of tobacco. There 
is a beautiful deep loch just in front 
of the windows, with a group of silver 
birches growing near it, and then hills, 
in whose valleys are other smaller 
lochs; long skeins of mist drift in 
and out of their folds all day long 
until the evening, when the clouds 
clear away, and leave the clear blue 
and purple against a sky of golden 
green. The grouse come and crow 
on the heaps of stones by the back 
door. Once in the wood behind the 
house, I saw a lovely little roe-deer ; 
she came out of the bushes and trotted 
across the path just before me, turning 
round to look at me before she sprang 
into the bracken. I was so glad no 
one was with me—I could not have 
borne to see her shot. Jim says my 
eyes are like a roe-deer’s, but I think 
they are yellower—he looks close 
enough, and ought to know. He gets 
rather tired of me sometimes, I think; 
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there is so little one can talk to a man 
about, unless he reads, and Jim only 
reads Jorrocks or something funny. 
We laugh and make bad jokes and 
have quite happy times ; but I think 
he is pining for masculine society.” 

‘Yes, I was right. Jim says he 


wants another gun, and would I mind 


his inviting Arthur Mackintosh up 
from Inverness for a few days? Of 
course not; it will be rather amusing. 
I wish I had Roma; I wrote her a long 
letter to-day in answer to one she 
wrote me. She does not congratulate 
me as other people do. She writes 
quite seriously about the duties and 
perils of marriage, and tells me how 
I ought to take part in my husband’s 
life and share his burdens and develop 
the better part of him—bring out all 
his nobler qualities, and not let him 
look upon me merely as a plaything. 
If Jim has any burdens, he keeps them 
to himself, and he seems to get along 
very well without development; as 
long as I am there when he wants me, 
and there is not too much of me, and 
I don’t talk too seriously or too senti- 
mentally, he seems quite satisfied ; 
he pets me and looks after me in a 
way that is rather pleasant. Is this 
making a toy of me? I wonder if I 
am fit for anything else ?”’ 

‘‘ Jim’s friend is odious ; a would- 
be fast man, who pretends to private 
information about all the racing and 
card scandals of the last five years, 
and calls everybody by their Christian 
names in a way which makes me 
wonder whether he knows them at all. 
He is really in the greatest awe of 
anybody smart. He has never thought 
or heard of anything interesting, and 
is only amused by practical jokes. 
Jim says I am awfully stiff and cold 
with him, but I am bored—bored— 
bored. It is raining, and I have got 
my skirts wet twice, and still it goes 
on drip, drip, and I have finished my 
book. Somehow all the books seem 
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so uninteresting just now, when I 
am living my own story, and don’t 
know how it is going to turn out. I 
wish mamma was here with her 
knitting; we could talk about 
clothes. There is nothing to do till 
the men come in, and then there will 
be nothing to do except eat—meals 
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he is. She is fast and oppressively 
lively ; she throws pillows about and 
makes us play games in the evening. 
She talks loud. I believe she wants to 
flirt with Jim. She gasses about men 
all day,and the presents they give her. 
She tells me I am an awful stick, but 
I shouldn’t be bad-looking if I wasn’t 


“ MACKINTOSH’S SISTER IS WORSE THAN HE Is” 


are our only really cheerful moments. 
Mackintosh wants to have his sister 
here ; she has a bit of time to put 
through between two visits. It may 
be rather nice to have a woman to 
talk to. 

** Mackintosh’s sister is worse than 


so thin, and offers to show me how 
she does her hair. She has brought 
a maid who is demoralising mine, 
and she complains of the cooking. I 
am cross and worried, and to-day I 
cried when Jim looked at me, or 
didn’t look at me, or something silly. 
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I feel so dull and so inhospitable. 
It was quite a relief to go for a walk 
alone with good old Jim-to-day. 
He is really fond of me, and quite 
unhappy because [ don’t like his 
friends; thank Heaven, somethng 
livelier has turned up, and they leave 
us to-morrow. _ 

‘“As she wasfgoing away, that 
horrid Mackintosh girl turned round 
to me and said: ‘Good bye, you’ve 
got a good sort for a husband, one 
of the best; take care you know 
how to keep him. I believe you bore 
him blue, but he don’t like to show it 
yet.” It is true, I expect I bore 
Jim horribly—but I can’t turn my- 
self into a loud larking woman. He 
knew I wasn’t that when he married 
me, and after all he hasn’t complained. 
He says he misses his ‘ Aqua Scutem,’ 
as he calls her; I think he wants 
to make me jealous — poor old 
Jim !” 

‘* What a blessed thing it is to be in 
one’s own house and among one’s 
own people again. Mamma has come 
to us for a few days, and we have so 
much to tell each other, and Cicely 
forester and Jenny Graham are both 
so glad to see me. I enjoy airing my. 
new dresses. The garden ‘is still 
lovely, with all the brilliant autumn 
_ flowers, and Fineshades is always 
beautiful and satisfying. I am ex- 
ploring every corner of it, inside and 
out. I did not know there was such 
a fine library; I don’t believe Jim 
has ever taken down a book; but 
then he is so good at out-of-door 
things. Oh, dear, what a lot there is I 
don’t know, and I want to learn 
so much. Everybody asks us to 
parties.” 

Here Jim skipped several pages of 
dinners and balls and visits; but he 
smiled as he remembered how proud 
he had been of her, and how beautiful 
she had looked at the first ball they 
went to together. She wore her 
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wedding dress; no one in the room 
could hold a candle to her; she 
carried her head like a queen. And 
their first dinner party—how nervous 
they had been, and how well it had 
gone off! Presently he came to an 
entry in January which brought the 
tears to his eyes. 

“I had begun hunting, but have 
had to stop. Jim is as pleased about 
it as I am—dear old Jim, he is so nice 
to me again’’—(Jim hurried away 
from that “‘ again ’’?)—“I have some- 
thing wonderful to think of now, and 
to look forward to. What a strange 
sensation it is; I am afraid, yet so 
happy ; life is just beginning ; I shall 
know now what it means.” 

Then all sorts of musings which 
Jim skippéd—and then entries like 
this : | 

“Thank God for giving me my 


_baby; he is such a darling, so soft 


and so cosy, just like a puppy ora 
kitten ; and he is all my own, I can 
do what I like with him—at least 
when Nurse lets me—and he does not 
cry. I love dressing and undressing 
him as if he were a doll, only he.slips 
about and stiffens himself, 50 that I 
can hardly hold him. I kiss him all 
over—especially on the top of his 
fluffy, dark head ; he is warm and soft, 
like a little bird. I can’t bear him 
out of my sight, and yet sometimes I 
go away for quite a long time, so that I 
may forget something about him, and 
have the pleasure of coming back to 
him again to fimd-it out. He knows 
me quite well already, and every day 
he does something new. I expect too 
much of him—I am so inexperienced. 
I think he will begin at once to walk 
or talk, or do something miraculous, 
and yet everything he does is a 
beautiful miracle. Most wonderful is 
his being here at all. I sit and look 
into hiseyes, and wonder where he 
came from, and why he came to me— 
just him and no other darling. 
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““* Where did you come from, baby 
dear ? 

Out of the everywhere into here. 

Where did you get those eyes so 
blue ? 

Out of the sky as I came through. 

Whence came that three-cornered 
smile of bliss ? 

Three angels gave me at once one 
kiss.’ 

‘‘ Jim says he shall like him better 
by and by, and that now he is 
exactly like every other brat—which 
only shows how charming all babies 
are, and how stupid their fathers 
can be! But Jim is really very proud 
of him, and only pretends—”’ 

(“‘ Jolly little chap,” commented 
Jim, ‘“‘ and he was just beginning to 
be so friendly and amusing”; the 
tears were running down his cheeks 
now, as he read.) 

‘* My baby is dead. Other women 
lose their children, I suppose, but was 
ever any sorrow like unto my sorrow ? 
For me, a black curtain has fallen on 
the world, since my little rosebud 
drooped and faded. What had I 
done or left undone ? I had watched 
him and tended him ; why did I ever 
leave him ? The fatal day he caught 
cold, nurse had kept him out too late ; 
I should have been there; I ought 
never to have left him a minute. 
Why could not my love hold him ? 
What is this horrible fate that comes 
out of the darkness, and snatches at 
the beings we love, and carries them 
away in its terrible keeping swiftly 
and relentlessly—and leaves us batter- 
ing with clenched hands at a closed 
door, with nothing the other side of 
it. For I can see nothing beyond my 
baby’s grave; I think of him crying 
in the night and wanting me—as I 
want him—crying in the hopeless 
way he cried when he was ill, and I 
could do nothing for him, even then. 
He was given to me—why should he 
be taken away again? Did I fail in 
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some loving service ? Should I never 
have let him out of my sight, or is this 
a cruel punishment for some unremem- 
bered fault of mine? I have always 
been proud and selfish, but I might 
have been of some little use in the 
world—the child would have taught 
me. Now I am utterly crushed; I 
can never be of any use to anyone. 
Jim, poor old fellow, did his best at 
first to comfort me; now he shuns 
my sad looks and red eyes and thin 
cheeks, and goes out and leaves me, 
and I am glad when he does; I only 
want to be alone—and I am alone for 
ever. If this wound ever heals, I 
shall still be without a soul; I died 
with my child—like those aloes that 
hold one blossom in their hearts, and 
live only till they have given it to the 
sunlight. It is two months since the 
child died, and this is the first time I 
have been able tosteady my hand, or 
concentrate my thoughts for a few 
moments at a time, and now [ sit 
staring at the page for hours without 
writing a word.” 

(Jim had to shade his eyes with his 
hand. How well he remembered her 
in her black dress, sitting with her 
white hands folded in her lap, so still 
and silent ; how it had worried him— 
this hopeless sorrow! He had felt 
she might make an effort for his sake. 
He had suffered too ; his son and heir 
had been very dear to him. He had 
felt very tenderly towards his child’s 
mother, but what could he do for her ? 
She had repulsed his clumsy sym- 
pathy, had allowed him no part in 
her sorrow. He had no spell to charm 
away her sadness. He sawit now— 
she had never loved him, and nothing 
he could have done would have been 
of any use. He might perhaps have 
taken her abroad, but he hated 
travelling, and there was so much to 
do at home. She did not seem to 
want to go. Well, it was all too late 
now; he read on.) 
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“The autumn leaves are falling all 
round me; they rustle under my 
feet as I walk up and down—up and 
down—the garden paths. It is six 
months since my child died, and to-day 
Jim persuaded me to go for a ride. 
It is the first time I have been outside 
the park gates; everything seemed 
strange, unfamiliar and ugly, with a 
reddish mist gathering over it all, 
like smoke from a smouldering fire. 
The floods are out, and stretch a dreary 
waste of muddy water where the fields 
should be. There is a smell of death 
in the air, the few leaves hang brown 
and sodden on the dripping branches, 
and seem as wet as their reflections in 
the swollen river. The little mare was 
very fresh and gave me plenty to do to 
holdher. Isuppose Iam rather weak, 
for I feel so tired ; but I shall go again 
—it has done me good. 

“IT have been out hunting several 
times. Jim seems glad that I have 
come out again; poor old fellow, I have 
been a dreadfully dull companion for 
him oflate! He has bought mea new 
hunter, and we actually talk a little at 
meals about the runs. He tells me 
people were so surprised at first to see 
me out. It seems they had begun to 
whisper amongst themselves that I 
was going melancholy mad ; do other 
women laugh and talk and go visiting 
when their babies die? My mother 
says we must all make an effort some- 
time, and hide our sorrows out of 
other people’s sight. I suppose so, but 
why should I take mine to my neigh- 
bours before it is decently buried ? 
Mrs. Seymour has been more of a 
comfort to me than anyone else. She 
has had some experience of life, and 
looks at it in an unconventional way. 
She tells me frankly that Iam morbid; 
but she is kind, and admits that it is 
easier to give advice than to take it. 
She wants me to take up some interest 
—by and by I will try. I like her 
short grey hair and her strong face. 
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Cicely Forester has been kind—gay, 
frivolous little soul. She comes some- 
times and talks about her clothes, and 
pities me for looking so ill in my black 
things. Jim told me to-day I looked 
quite like my old self after a gallop. 
Why not? I am quite young and 
strong, and a broken heart does not 
show outside. I have one comfort— 
I dream of my baby every night. At 
first I could not sleep; I lay awake, 
fancying he might come back to me, 
and I should not hear him call if I let 
myself sleep; and then one night I did 
sleep soundly, and felt him in my arms, 
and woke to bitterer tears than I had 
known before, when I found them 
empty. But I dreamed of him again, 
and since then my sleep has come 
back to me, and I long for the nights 
when I catch glimpses of the joy 
that once was mine, when I run over 
soft turf after the little flying feet 
that elude me, or peep into dark cup- 
boards to grasp the little hands out- 
stretched to me, or lie in the dark 
beside the little form that I can only 
feel, not see. 

To-day, quite an event has hap- 
pened. I have enjoyed myself. I 
really think I have found a new friend. 
It has been a lovely winter day ; the 
bracken, as we trotted along to the 
meet, was covered with spider’s webs, 
spangled with frost ; the pools in the 
road crackled and gave under the 
horses’ hoofs, the air felt crisp and 
sweet, with the damp of autumn gone 
out of it; there were gleams of 
wintry sunshine every now and then. 
I saw that several strangers were out, 
but I took no notice of them; the 
scent was good; we found a fox 
and killed him after a short run. I 
was sitting by the covert-side, whilst 
the hounds were pottering about, 
looking for another, when a strange 
man came up to me and said, as he 
took off his hat: ‘I can find no one 
at the moment to introduce me; 
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may I introduce myself? I know 
you so well by name; I am Arthur 
Forester’s brother, Geoffrey.’ I held 


out my hand at once; I recognised 
the man whose photograph I had often 
seen on Cicely’s table, and whose face 
had always so much attracted me. 
He is quite as interesting as his pic- 
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and hides his upper lip more. Il 
fancy his mouth is graver than his 
eyes are. He is burnt brown by 
Ceylon sun—the colour of his own 
tea, he says. His hair is brown too, 
though his eyebrows are black ; they 
are very expressive eyebrows ; they 
come together, and go up at the corner 
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““*MY BROTHER-IN-LAW, GEOFFREY,’ SAID CICELY FORESTER.” 


ture—though he looks older and has 
lines about his mouth. His eyes area 
bright, .deep blue, when he opens 
them; generally they are half shut, 
and have a kindly, humorous expres- 
sion. His moustache is thicker than 
it was when his photograph was taken, 


when he talks; he has a little scar 
on his under lip, which shows white 
when he is eager and in earnest. 
I am describing him very mmutely ; 
but he is quite unusually interesting, 
and seems so kind and sympathetic 
I wondered why he chose me out to 
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talk to—till he told me quite simply 
that he spoke to me because I looked 
sad. Such a strange reason; most 
people avoid sorrow like the plague, 
for fear of awaking the poison germ 
which lies hid in every breast. Few 
know how to make their own sad- 
ness into a serum for the healing 
of others. I expect he is one of 
the few. He always knew, he said, 
when he was going to be friends 
with people, and never resisted the 
impulse because it came so seldom. 
He said it all.so nicely too, with 
a little gleam of fun, and not a 
bit as if he meant it for flattery, 
but just as if he still thought nice, 
boyish things, and was not too old 
or too young to be afraid to say 
them. Iamsure he is really good and 
true. No one has attracted me so 
much since I first met Roma. We 
had another good run, and then he and 
I rode home together ; I found he and 
Jim had met one day when I was not 
out. Our horses’ feet splashed through 
the little pools on the road, which had 
thawed since the morning; the 
brambles caught my habit as we rode 
towards a dusky sunset; and as we 
went, the red light faded, and the big 
stars came out, twinkling frostily, and 
a redcrescent moon rose in the greenish 
sky. He talked about books, and I 
told him that I could not read 
as I used to do, but he still talked on, 
making me so interested in a book he 
is reading that I feel some new life 
in me. 

“No! It is no use; I have tried 
to read—I cannot keep my thoughts 
on the printed page. My child’s eyes 
look at me out of the book; every 
word recalls either my joy or my 
sorrow—but I must try again. I have 
consented to go and stay two nights at 
the Foresters’ ; they have a shooting 
party next week; I shrink from the 
people, but Jim wants ma to go.” 

(Jim remembered with a qualm, 
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why he had wanted her to go, but his 
life had been very dreary just then, 
and a Woman who had no nerves and 
was in good spirits made a pleasinz 
variety—there was no harm in it.) | 

‘* This has been a terrible evening ; 
I had no idea I had let myself get so 
bad. We drove over late to Court 
Hall; I went straight to my room to 
dress for dinner. Cicely came and 
talked to me, and tried to laugh me 
out of my shyness. Dressing was a 
trial; it was the first time I had put 
on a low dress, and though dead 
black is disma) enough, it seemed 
sacrilege to wear even that. My maid 
brought my diamonds with her, but 
I could not bear the sight of them ; so 
I wore no ornament, except a string 
of pearls and a bunch of violets, which 
I found on my _ dressing-table—I 
wondered why Cicely had thought of 
them. I am very thin, and my eyes 
are so large and bright, they frighten 
me; my hair looks too heavy for my 
head. I very nearly refused to go 
down when Jim came for me; he 
said : ‘Come, you really must cheer 
up a bit—skeleton at the feast, eh, 
what ? 9,99 | : 

(How well Jim remembered his 
shocked feeling when he saw how ill 
she looked ; he might have expressed 
it more kindly, though! Even then, 
she looked beautiful with her eyes 
shining and a spot of red on each 
cheek.) 

** Jim gave me his arm as we went 
downstairs ; but when we got inside 
the drawing-room door, he saw 
someone he knew and hurried on, 
and I was left with that long room to 
cross, and, as it seemed to me, an 
army of people to face. The floor 
waved up and down ; I tried to pull 
myself together, but I think I should 
have fainted if an arm had not sud- 
denly steadied me, and before I knew 
whose it was, Geoffrey Forester had 
led me to a sofa, and was standing 
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-well in front of me, screening my 
confusion. Presently the room ceased 
spinninground, and I gathered courage 
to speak to old Major Bellman, who 
bustled up to me, redder than usual, 
with his effort to be sympathetic. 
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lo! the Mackintosh girl was upon me, 
smarter and better dressed than ever 
—her hair a shade redder. ‘ Hullo, 
Gena, so you’ve come after all! Jim 
didn’t think he’d get you here; do 
you good; glad youcame.’ I wondered 


“*] VERY NEARLY REFUSED TO GO DOWN WHEN JIM CAME FOR ME.’”" 


Arthur Forester came too; he is a 
good fellow, very quiet and rather 
dull; he came once or twice to see 
me after the child died, but I hardly 
noticedhimthen. Suddenly I seemed 
to recognise a hard, loud voice, and 


dimly what business it was of hers, 
and how she knew anything about it; 
but I thanked her civilly, and then 
Geoffrey took me in to dinner,and said 
as we sat down : ‘I am glad you liked 
the violets.’ So it was he who 
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gathered them ; he is as thoughtful as 
awoman. Butoh, the misery of that 
dinner party ; the lights and the heat, 
and the smell of the food! Major 
Bellman bleated commonplaces as he 
sat on the other side of me, and tried 
to cheer me up by making jokes, which 
he called upon all the rest of the table 
to take part in. My head grew dizzy ; 
the party, lights, flowers and all grew 
far away, dim and unreal, and beyond 
it all I seemed to see a darkened room, 
and—but just then Geoffrey’s voice 
gently recalled me to myself. ‘I 
am afraid you feel the heat,’ he said ; 
‘it is as bad as Ceylon’ ; and presently 
he had me away with him in the spice 
gardens, and the great tropical forests, 
where the orchids wave from bough 
to bough, and brilliant birds flash 
through the dimness of the branching 
forest aisles. I never met a man who 
talked so well; without posing or 
meaning to show off, he seems to be 
just trying to amuse and interest one, 
and to choose the very subjects one 
likes to hear about. I saw Jim looking 
at me now and then when the Mack- 
intosh girl would let him, but she kept 
up a constant stream of chaff, at which 
old Jim laughed loudly, without being 
able to respond. Once he grew very 
red, when she whispered something 
and looked at me. Cicely interrupted, 
rather angrily, I thought. Jim had 
taken Cicely in to dinner, and she did 
not like being left out of the conversa- 
tion. After dinner, we went into the 
billiard room, and the women smoked 
and played billiards; their dresses 
were rather low, but perhaps I notice 
all this because I. have been out so 
little of late. Geoffrey came and asked 
me to sit in the ante-room out of the 
tobacco smoke ; he put me on a com- 
fortable sofa, where we could see all 
that went on, but need not listen to 
the chatter. It was like a harbour of 
refuge ; he took me to task gently ; 
he told me that I must try by degrees 
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to get used to the world, since I had 
my place to fill in it—which no one 
else could fill for me. I looked at 
Ada Mackintosh, and thought she was 
doing her best. She went by with 
Jim, on their way to the conservatory; 
they had won their game of billiards. 
‘The disconsolate mourner is begin- 
ning to take notice,’ she sneered as she 
passed me. Geoffrey got white, Jim 
red as she said it ; but I did not care. 
When wounds are deep, foolish spite 
cannot probe them. Geoffrey told me 
things about himself this evening 
as we Sat on the sofa, with the other 
people walking up and down. It was 
like a scene in a play; they said a 
few words to us as they passed, but 
we were talking of real things whilst 
the unrealities passed us by. He 
told me of his lonely boyhood, his 
mother was dead and his father had 
married again ; his step-mother was 
kind, and he was not unhappy, but 
his love was given to his step-mother’s 
child, a baby boy who had selected 
Geoffrey from amongst his adoring 
family, to be his especial slave and 
vassal. Geoffrey taught the baby to 
talk, making him say all sorts of 
naughty school-boy words; he lin- 
gered lovingly over these funny 
details ; he taught him to walk, and 
took him toddling to see the rabbits 
and the guinea pigs and all his other 
treasures; and then, one holiday, 
when he came home, loaded with 
offerings for his little idol, full of plans 
for holding him on the pony, whilst 
he learnt to ride, and of building a 
wigwam for him down the long 
walk, he found the house hushed, 
and the small form tossing on a 
tumbled bed, and he himself banished 
and hushed mysteriously—until, to- 
wards the end of one of those inter- 
minable days, he crept unnoticed into 
the nursery, and sat down by the 
little patient, and found recognition in 
the blue eyes ; and from that moment 
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the sick child never let him go unless 
he slept, and Geoffrey watched, as I 
had done, the ebbing life that neither 
his love nor mine could stay—and 
knew, as I had known, all the despair 
and impotence of earthly affection, 
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the memory of this old grief had 
attracted him towards me, when he 
heard folk blaming me for making no 
effort to ‘ get over’ my loss, and now 
he had made up his mind to try if he 
could not cheer me and bring me back 


“ WE RODE TOWARDS A DUSKY SUNSET.” 


and all the heart-sickness and longing 
of an empty life, though, boy-like, 
the outward signs of grief were soon 
suppressed, and no one guessed, after 
the first weeks, how Geoffrey missed 
his little brother. He told me how 


to life and enjoyment, He told me how 
at first I seemed to him like the prin- 
cess in the old fairy tale, shut up in a 
glass coffin, with the red still on her 
lips, and a faint flush still on her 
cheeks. and he had made up his mind 
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to waken me from my living death— 
and he has done it. I had much ado 
to keep back my tears whilst he said 
all this, but I told him as well as I 
was able that I was grateful and 
would try to live again. He said it all 
so gently that I never thought of 
resenting his interest, or even wonder- 
ing why he showed it ; but now, as I 
write, I am half sorry he has come; a 
frost-bitten limb does not hurt until it 
begins to regain sensation. I was 
comfortably dead, and now this dis- 
turbance makes me feel restless and 
may cause me torture. The life blood 
is tingling through my veins, my 
pulses are throbbing. Oh, no, no, I 
must not think. Here is Jim coming 
to bed; I will pretend to be asleep. 

“The visit to the Foresters’ 
finished better than it began; I got 
over my nervousness after the first 
evening. Cicely is a real little dear, 
so gay and cheery ; she thinks about 
everybody’s comfort and pleasure, 
and is so unselfish and good-natured— 
such a contrast to some of these 
horrid women ; and the men were all 
kind and pleasant and so nice to me. 
Arthur is a dear. It is strange that 
though I have known him so much 
longer, I know Geoffrey so much 
better; Cicely says Geoffrey talks 
about nothing but me. I feel that 
must not be; I am a sad, broken 
woman, and he has all his life before 
him, and ought to do something with 
it. If I had met him a few years ago, 
I might have inspired him and urged 
himon. My money would have given 
him a chance ; he need never have 
gone to Ceylon, but might have stayed 
at home and done great things, whilst 
I stood by to see. Ah, these ° might- 
have-beens’! Is anything in the 
world so sad? Now it is too late for 
everything. I thought Jim was 
enjoying himself at the party, but he 
declares he was bored to death. Jim 
has been very odd lately. He is very 
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cross, and yet seems to watch me, and 
to expect something of me. At dinner 
he sometimes talks a great deal, and 
is angry if I contradict him, or he sits 
sulkily and says nothing. Out hunt- 
ing, he rides with Ada Mackintosh, 
who is stillin the county. He wants 
me to ask her here; well, what does 
it matter if it amuses him ? ”’ 

(Jim reddened as he thought of it 
all. What had possessed him? He 
had been jealous, he knew, and that 
bad, vulgar girl had flattered him, 
and soothed his ill-temper. Some 
vague idea of punishing Eugenia for 
what he called her tempers had been 
in his mind. Also he confessed now to 
a sort of infatuation for the woman ; 
she threw herself at his head so 
ostentatiously—he was uncomfortably 
curious to see what Eugenia thought of 
it.) 

*“Ada Mackintosh is a detestable 
visitor. She manages to make me 
feel an interloper in my own house, 
and against her weapons of rudeness 
and defiance I am powerless. When 
she sits and stares at Jim and 
follows him about, I feel ashamed of 
being a woman, and, worse still, it 
gives me a distaste for the poor old 
boy, which I can’t explain. I don’t 
believe he really likes it, but he can’t 
see through it, and it flatters him. 
Oh, how odious life is! I wish, if I 
must live at all, I were a nun shut up 
in a convent cell, with just four bare 
walls and the blue sky through my 
narrow window, with an almond tree 
showing pink against it.”’ 

(“Oh, hang it all,’’ said Jim, with 
something of the old impatient feeling. 
A long skip——) 

‘IT have been ill—nothing much, 
only a bad cold. I rode so hard one 
day—it was a splendid run—that 
poor ‘ Gaylass ’ was quite spent, and 
I had to come home very slowly 
through the rain; I suppose I was 
tired too. The next day I had a 
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feverish cold, and have been in bed 
for a week ; to-day I got up and came 
down into my boudoir. The room 
looked so pretty after I had been shut 
in upstairs ; the gardener had sent in 
great branches of my favourite white 
lilac, which he always forces for me. 
The fire was burning brightly in the 
silver grate,and my grey cat—Benjy’s 
successor—was purring on the white 
fur rug. Just as tea was brought in, 
Geoffrey was announced; he had 
called on his way home from hunting 
to inquire for me, and they had told 
him I was down. I had on a pretty 
tea-gown, and as I was still feverish, 
my eyes were bright and I know I had 
a colour. He quite started when he 
first looked at me. ‘ You don’t look 
like an invalid,’ he said, ‘I believe 
you have been frightening us all for 
nothing. What a pretty room!’ He 
had never been in my boudoir before, 
and it is a pretty room, I know.”’ 

(Jim glanced round it, and did 
justice to its charm almost for the 
first time.) 

“I gave Geoffrey his tea, and heard 
about the run; they had a bad day, 
and he had left them early. He had 
missed me, he said, and somehow 
it sounded as if he meant it; and 
then, sitting back out of the candle- 
light, and leaning his head against the 
back of the chair, he began very 
gently to scold me for my reckless 
riding and lack of care for myself and 
my horse. Strange—he is the only 
person whose fault-finding I don’t 
resent. ‘What does it matter?’ I 
said; but he misunderstood me. 
“Jim was like a fish out of water 
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without you, to-day,’ he said. I 
was not thinking about Jim, and I 
laughed bitterly. ‘I am tired of 
life ; I can’t fit in with my surround- 
ings. It is my own fault, I know, 
but everything is unsuitable. I am 
out of place—a bore to myself and to 
everyone else. It is not temper,’ I 
went on, ‘I know myself thoroughly. 
Under some circumstances I might 
have been a brilliant, happy woman, 
but I have missed my vocation. I 
have no strength to overcome the 
deadly coma which oppresses me. My 
uncongenial surroundings stifle me ; 
I have nothing to complain of, but 
I am unhappy—forlorn—desperate.’ 
I could see he wanted to comfort me, 
but what can a man say to a married 
woman ? ‘Go away for a bit,’ he 
advised ; “that friend of yours, Miss 
Morgan—can you not go to her?’ 
Yes, I really believe that will be the 
only plan; but it is strange what a 
pang I felt at the thought. Just then 
Jim came in. He looked really cross 
at finding Geoffrey with me ; he can’t 
be jealous—it would be too absurd— 
when he doesn’t care! But he was 
almost rude. Geoffrey just stayed on 
as if he did not notice it—he did that 
formysake. Jim was rather ashamed 
of himself, and behaved better after a 
while. Geoffrey told us that Cicely 
is not well—she has been looking thin 
and worn for some time. I hope 
there is nothing the matter. I am 
very fond of Cicely.”’ 

(Here there was a long gap in 
the entries. It was the middle 
of April before Eugenia wrote 
again.) 


(To be concluded.) 


- Asrtlalrovn- — 


“* EVERYTHING SHE DOES IS BEAUTIFUL,’ HE SAID.” 


THE FOXGLOVE’S STORY 


By E, ARCHER 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


just a little way off from the 
mossy path, there stood a tall, 
purple foxglove. 

There was something striking about 
it. It was so very tall and lonely. All 
around were ferns and moss, and even 
bluebells, but there were no other 
foxgloves. You felt at once how 
different the place would look without 
it. In fact it would not be the same 
place at all! 

It was here the princess and the 
poet used to meet, while the wood was 
guarded by her naughty ladies-in- 
waiting and her saucy pages, who were 
all very young and took great delight 
in the office. The princess was very 


|" a lonely part of the wood, 


young too, and as full of whims and 
fancies as a princess could possibly be, 
and her latest fancy had been all for 
poetry and the poet. Positively she 
would speak to no one else ! 

It was quite shocking, and was 
becoming a court scandal. 

Of course this could have but one 
end. The poet was banished from 
court on pain of death. And how 
delightful that was! Now he was 
really poor and might be thought to 
deserve death if found loitering about 
the wood, for his disguise was of the 
flimsiest. And it was at this identical 
period that the princess started a 
perfect passion for wild flowers and 
ferns and mosses, and spent so much of 
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her time collecting them in the wood. 


No one was surprised. ‘“‘ It was only 
a fresh whim,” they said. 

So the princess and the poet wan- 
dered about the sweet tangled path- 
ways hand in hand, and gathered 
wild flowers and talked poetry. 

But it was 
the poet who 
knew where the 
sweetest flowers 
grew, and the 
reddest wild 
straw berries. 
And it was he 
who showed the 
princess the 
little shallow 
pool where the 
spring rose, and 
where the for- 
get-me-nots 
grew so thickly 
that they were 
like a blue rain . 
to a basin full 
of clearest wa- 
ter. He knew 
where the shy 
king-fisher 
would cross the 
stream like a 
blue flash, and 
farther on 
where the water 
ran secretly un- 
der a dark 
thicket of 
bushes, and 
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stretched out her hand to gather the 
flower, but the poet had held her back. 

‘“No, no,” he had said. “ Do not 
kill our faithful sentinel, lest every 
thing should instantly vanish.” 

The princess had laughed at this. 
Yes, it was a wonderful time! The 
princess seemed 
to live in fairy- 
land, but the 
poet lived only 
in the princess, 
for he abso- 
lutely worship- 
ped her. 

It is true he 
did not know 
much about 
her, but he 
wrapped her up 
in all his most 
beautiful 
dreams, so that 
he really did 
not know where 
the princess be- 
gan and_ his 
dreams left off. 
and that often 
leads to great 
confusion. 

Now, one day 
a new foreign 
prince came to 
the court. He 
was very strong 
and handsome, 
a wonderful 
fencer and 


sobbed like a rider, and a 

human voice. lover of all 
“ THE PRINCESS AND THE POET WANDERED ABOUT THE 

And he would SWEET TANGLED PATHWAYS HAND IN HAND, AND TALKED sport, but he 

tell beautiful POETRY." hated poetry or 


stories about it 
all, so that the princess began to 
think she had never seen the woods 
before. 

But they always came back to the 
foxglove’s bank to rest. It was like 
their home. Qnce the princess had 


anything at all 
fanciful. 
The poet smiled when he heard of it. 
““How my princess will detest 
him !”’ he thought—“‘ she whose very 
breath is beauty, and whose every 
word is music,” 
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You see he was very much in love 
indeed. 

But the days went by, and the 
weeks went by, and the princess came 
no more to meet the poet by the side 
of the foxglove. 

Oh, the long summer days of wait- 
ing—waiting ! 

There he would sit with a strained 
white face, and wide eyes, and parted 
lips, listening for the light step on the 
path, looking for the face that would 
bloom out of the fresh green like a 
wild rose. 

Sometimes he started up with a cry 
of joy. ; 

‘* She is coming,’’ he said. 

But it was only a passing bird, or a 
little light breeze stirring the leaves. 

Then he would sit down again, and 
cover his face with his hands, and 
sometimes there were tears trickling 
through his thin fingers. 

The only thing he took any notice 

of was the tall foxglove. He seemed 
to look on it as a kind of friend, and 
would even talk to it. 
_ © Are you waiting for her, too ? ”’ 
he would say. “‘ Shall we both stand 
here for ever—waiting, waiting, till 
the end of the world?” 

But the foxglove could not answer 
the poet. 

At last he could bear it no longer, 
so he disguised himself as a beggar, 
and went into the town to collect the 
news. 

Here he heard to his amazement 
that the princess had started a new 
whim. She was tired of wild flowers, 
and had taken a great dislike to 
poetry, and now she cared only for 
riding and the chase. 

The poet staggered against the wall 
when he heard this astonishing piece 
of news. He was faint too, for want 
of food. Could it be true? Surely, 
it could not be true! 

At that moment, as if in answer to 
his cry, there came the sharp click 
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of horses’ feet, and a gay court party 
of horsemen came down the narrow 
street, with the foreign prince and the 
princess at the head of them. They 
were going a-hawking. The little 
princess was laughing. She had cheeks 
like pink roses, and rode her spirited 
horse superbly. It was a joy to look 
at her. The poet could not even feel 
angry. 

‘* Everything she does is beautiful,”’ 
he said, “‘ but I shall never do any- 
thing beautiful again. Well, it’s all 
over! It was in her I blossomed, 
in her I lived. I can never live 
again.” .. He was almost without 
money ‘too. 

“I will hire myself out as a field 
labourer,” he said bitterly. He had 
been the court poet! 

‘* T will sleep for the last time by the 
side of the foxglove,”’ he said, “ and 
then I will go to some far country.” 

At one time he had thought of 
sleeping the long sleep on the mossy 
bank, but something in him seemed 
to fight against that. 

‘* One may as well see the end of it 
all,’’ he said wearily. So he went back 
to the foxglove. 

‘* You are all alone too,’’ he said to 
the flower. And he flung himself down 
with his face on the moss, and wept 
passionately. He really was very 
boyish ! 

The sun began to go down, and the 
wood was glowing with a strange 
dusky beauty, but beauty was nothing 
to him now. He had one hand round 
the stem of the foxglove, How he 
shook and swayed with his grief! 

The sun went down. The wood 
became black as ink, with here and 
there just a little patch of clear green 
sky. And now that faded, too, and the 
sky could hardly be seen ; but there 
was one star right over the poet’s 
head. And sweet it looked, and kind 
and steadfast! But the poet could 
not see the star for sorrow. 
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After a time he slept, for he was 
worn out. The wood was as still as 
death now. He had moved in his 
sleep. There he lay with his white face 
turned up to the star, and the foxglove 
stood at his head, like a tall sentinel. 
And he dreamt all night, a long beauti- 
ful dream. But in the morning he 
had forgotten all about it. 

He woke at dawn. How 
pale and wan and chill it 
was! He sat up and 
shivered. Then he remem- 
bered, and the coldness 
was in his heart too. The 
sight of the foxglove 
seemed to remind him of 
something. 

““IT must have been 
dreaming,” he said wearily. 
** Dreaming about a—No, 
that was not it—was it a 
foxglove ? No—TI thought 
I was——-”’ 

Then it all faded away 
like a thin mist. 

** What does it matter ?”’ 
he said; ‘ what does any- 
thing matter now ? ”’ 

Yet before he went he 
remembered the foxglove. 

‘* Good-bye, old friend,” 
he said. And he knelt on 
one knee and just touched 
the flower with his lips, for 
he was a fantastic fellow. 

Did the foxglove really 
bend ever so slightly to- 
wards him, or was it only 
the dawn, stirring the 
wood with a faint breeze ? 

He went in a slow dazed way down 
the mossy path—he who had always 
held his head so proudly and walked 
with such a joyous step. He stooped 
now, and dragged his feet along. He 
looked almost old. Soon he was out of 
sight. 

The foxglove was all alone again. 


* * * * 
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Many years after, one midsummer 
day, the poet came again through the 
wood. 

The little princess was now married, 
but not to the foreign prince, as 
everyone had expected, but to a 
neighbouring king. She now affected 
great dignity and was seldom seen 
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“ AND IT WAS HE WHO SHOWED THE PRINCESS THE LITTLE SHALLOW POOL.” 


abroad, having been taken with a 
perfect passion for tapestry and em- 
broidery, and she looked very quaint 
and charming, working among her 
maidens. 

The poet had altered too! There 
was no look of pain in his face now, 
but there was no look of joy either. 
He was comfortably dressed and 
seemed to have made a living some- 
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how, but he had 
never written 
poetry again. He 
had worked hard 
by, andhad come 
to look at the 
spot in the wood, x 
where he _ had sae 
once lived so 
passionately ; but 
he had passed it 


lage 


long ago. 
“It is very id 
strange,’ he said, 


“Tnever hadany 

trouble to find 
it. 

It was not at. 
all strange, be- 
cause he had al- 
ways looked for 
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very tired. The 
wood was as still 


as death. He 
had moved in 
his sleep, and 


now lay with his 
face turned up 
to the star. 

And he dreamt 
‘| all night, a long 
‘ | beautiful dream. 

He woke at 
dawn, but he 
looked changed 
somehow. He 
stretched him- 
self lazily, and 
smiled, and 
seemed _to be 
looking for some- 
thing at his side. 


the foxglove. “Tt is very 
And the fox- strange,” hesaid. 
glove was dead. But he had for- ‘‘I must have been dreaming. I 


gotten the foxglove. 
_ After much searching, and walking 
to and fro, he at last came to the place. 

‘“T think it must have been here,” 
he said, “‘ but it looks quite different. 
Surely there was a—yes—a foxglove— 
[ remember now. A tall purple 
foxglove.”’ And then he stretched 
himself.on the moss, and buried his 
face in it, for he was hot and tired. 

The sun began to go down, and the 
wood was all glowing with a strange 
dusky beauty. But he did not notice 
it. He seemed to be holding some- 
thing in his hand—something that 
was not there. 

The sun went down. The wood 
became black as ink, with here and 
there just little patches of clear green 
sky. Now that faded too, and you 
could hardly see the sky, but there 
was one star right over the poet’s 
head. And sweet it looked and kind, 
and steadfast. But the poet never 
looked at the stars now. 

After a time he slept, for he was 


could have declared that a tall purple 
foxglove stood all night at my head, 
and told me—told me 

Then he sat up suddenly and felt 
in his pockets. He took out the 
stump of a pencil and some odd pieces 
of paper, and began to write very 
fast, and as he wrote he smiled. His 
face altered more and more. An 
almost boyish joy seemed to be 
coming into it. 

‘* But this is beautiful,” he said. 
And there were tears in_ his 
eyes. - 

At last he had used up every scrap 
of paper, and he started running — 
through the wood, talking to himself 
all the way. 

The sun was up in the heavens 
now. It would be a glorious day. 
His step had grown light as of old, 
and his face was full of joy. When he 
came to a boulder or low bush, he 
leapt over it in the most amazing 
manner. Only once he stopped, but 
that was because he struck his head 
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against a lime bough. It made him 
look up into the delicious tender green. 
It was full of blossom and scent, and 
the song of bees. 

“Yes, yes,” he cried, “‘ I will take 
you all with me. All of you. All of 
you.” Then he ran on. 

And the brook ran beside him 
singing, and the birds sang over his 
head, and blossoming brambles clung 
to his feet. 

“Take us with you. Take us with 
you,” they cried. 


MOONLIGHT 
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Even the trees bent their broad 
boughs to bless him, and all the wood 
was stirred with a faint murmur like 
music. It was as though they knew 
he passed. 

So he passed out of sight. 

He wrote a beautiful story, and he 
became the world’s poet, which is 
better than being a court poet. 
No. I cannot tell you the story. 
It was so very long ago. 

But I think it was the foxglove’s 
story after all. 


FANCIES 


BY CASSIE MCCAY 


The moon so bright 


Her silvery light 
On hill and dale is shedding, 


The world is fair 
And everywhere 


A holy calm is spreading. 


To all unknown 
I sit alone 


With thoughts of thee to cheer me, 


And deep and wide 
The flowing tide 


Makes gentle music near me. 


So sweet the spell 
I may not tell 


- As fancy brings 
On magic wings 


The joy my soul is feeling 


Thy spirit softly stealing. 


And hope grows strong 


As o’er me throng 


The proofs of thy devotion, 


While memory lives 


And gladness gives 
A wealth of deep emotion. 


But though the moon 
May vanish soon 


And rob me of its brightness 


And my poor heart 


From hope may 


And lose 


Thy love for me 
Shall ever be 


art 
ts present lightness, 


My life’s sublimest treasure, 


And lil repay 
Th 


y sweet outlay 


With rich o’erflowing measure 


SPRINGTIME 


By H. 


C. BAILEY 


Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


SQUARCIA’S WAY. 


RANCESCO you re- 
member was going 
out of the palace 
with Squarcia, un- 
willing but never- 
theless. 
oer.’ erred 
Francesco. “Do you 
force me ? ”’ 
Squarcia picked 
him off his feet and 
held him horizontal, 
tucked tight under 
one great arm. 
Sir. sirl? the 
outraged Francesco 
gasped, ‘‘ You con- 


strain me.”’ 
Squarcia chuc- 
kled. 
 Tnat. 4s: -50,. 
said he and gripped tighter. 
Francesco did not resist. Resist- 


ance and strife were permitted him no 
more. But suddenly he was ashamed. 
He, Francesco of Zena, to be tossed 
about with insult and ignominy at 
another man’s will, and strike no 
blow to save himself? He had 
not counted on that. There were 
disadvantages in putting off the flesh. 

Squarcia rolled off with him lke a 
father with a naughty child for whip- 
ping. In the street there were many 
who looked and many who laughed— 
Francesco’s subjects. By the time 
Squarcia had borne him into the inn 
and dropped him down Francesco 
was flushed and panting, and he 


glared at Squarcia with an unholy 
light in his eyes. 

Squarcia chuckled. 

And so Squarcia began to deal with 
Francesco. 

Thenceforward Francesco found 
that he had never a moment to be 
alone. Squarcia did not put him 
to open shame again, but wherever 
Squarcia was there Francesco had 
to be. Francesco had to go the 
rounds with Squarcia and see Squarcia 
take the salute from the men who 
were guarding his own town. Fran- 
cesco had to listen while Squarcia 
talked with his officers of the 
coming assault, and hear Squarcia 
make his careful plans to save what 
Francesco himself should have kept 
safe. Francesco had to live in an 
atmosphere of war. Theclash of arms 
was always in his ears, the sharp 
soldierly voices. 

No one insulted him; no one seemed 
to heed him at all. Only Squarcia 
spoke to him, and Squarcia talked of 
nothing but fighting. For the first day 
or more Francesco never answered. 
He was too proud to argue or plead 
that he might be let go when he knew 
that argument and plea would be all in 
vain. He tried to retire into himself 
and work himself into an ecstacy 
as though he were alone. But that 
was hard. Soldiers’ songs and the din 
of armed men and the endless talk of 
fighting possessed his fancy against his 
will. A vile feeling of helplessness 
began to plague him. For the first 
time in his life he was being made to 
do what another bade him in every 
waking moment. He could not resent 
it, he must not struggle against it. 
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He had cut himself off from the 
dearest right of a man—to fight for 
his own will. And he began to be 
very troubled. 

Day by day the pair of them went 

the round of the walls. Francesco in 
his black monk’s gown and Squarcia 
in gleaming breast-plate and helm. 
Day by day Francesco was less at 
ease. 
. One morning when they had gone 
out according to custom, Squarcia 
took him by the arm and led him 
through the palace. A little before 
the gate Francesco checked and hung 
back. 

“** Not there,’’ he said, and his face 
was dark; “not there! ” 

“Why not?” growled Squarcia. 

“* I—I ought not,” Francesco stam- 
mered. 

“Ugh! Can you never think of 
anything but yourself ? ” 

They turned into the courtyard. 
Squarcia, with Francesco still under 
his hand, was making for the door to 
the State apartments when into the 
courtyard by the garden gate came 
Cecilia, the Marchioness of Frido. 
Squarcia wheeled and cut across her 
path, and saluted. 

‘* And how is it with you, child ? ” 

Her pretty, pathetic little face lit 
with joy. 

““Oh, but I am happy! Quite, 
quite happy. And it is so strange!” 

Squarcia—for all his great bulk 
he was few inches taller than she— 
Squarcia was looking down at her 
with an odd tenderness. “It is 
going to be strange to be sad now,” 
said he. 

** Yes ?”’ she said, like a question, 
and then looking up at the great hairy 
face and the grey eyes, “ Yes!’ with 
conviction. “‘I think everyone must 
always believe you.” 

Squarcia smiled and patted her 
shoulder. ‘‘ Well! it is safe for you 
to believe me, at least.”’ 
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** I do,” said Cecilia, and her blue 
eyes glistened. 

** Believe and be joyful,’? Squarcia 
laughed. ‘‘ And the Countess Bea- 
trice, she is good to you?” 

“Oh, indeed, yes. She loves me ; 
and—and ’’ she looked doubtfully 
at Squarcia’s little twinkling eyes— 
** please do not laugh! Ido want to 
be loved.” . 

“Why, child, you will find love 
enough,” said Squarcia smiling. 

Silent she looked steadily into 
Squarcia’s eyes: “I am not a child, 
you know,”’ she said, and as she said 
it the blush came up her neck. 

Squarcia laughed. “‘ Be a child all 
the while you can,” he said and 
patted her hot cheek. 

She turned quickly away, and then 
for the first time saw Francesco, who 
was standing behind Squarcia and 


appeared very miserable. ‘“‘ Why, 
who is this ? ” she cried. 
‘That ? Oh, that is nothing. 


Francesco, who used to be Count 
in Zena.” 

Cecilia drew back as from some- 
thing horrible, unclean. 

‘You are Francesco ?”’ her voice 
was low. “ Do you know how you 
have hurt her ? Oh, how could you 
dare? Tell me! How could you 
dare ?”’ : 

Francesco turnede 
away. 

“By Pompey, you have struck 
home !”’ Squarcia laughed. ‘“‘ Well, 
child, I must catch him again. Good- 
bye.” He kissed her carelessly 
on the forehead and rolled off. 

Cecilia stood still watching till he 
was out of sight. 

Francesco was caught up just by 
the door of the inn; without per- 
suasion or force he entered and led 
on to Squarcia’s room where weapons 
and mail stood glittering. 

Squarcia dropped himself into a 
chair. 


and hurried 
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_ Tf I mistake not, Messer Fran- 
cesco, you ran away,” said he. 

Francesco took up one of Squarcia’s 
swords, and drew it. Squarcia leant 
forward ready to spring, but Francesco 
only traced the graven work on the 
blade with his finger, and looking 
down at it, spoke: 
 “Sir—I—I wish—I—I—I would 
have you understand that when I 
—I did what I have done, it seemed 
to me the—the only way to do right.” 
He stumbled, flushing, to the end of a 
muddled sentence. 

For the first time Franceso had 
hinted a doubt of his own wisdom. 
For the first time Squarcia conde- 
scended to discussion. ‘“ Right?” 
cried Squarcia, and sniffed. “ Right? 
Look you, Messer Francesco, I am as 
good a Catholic as any man alive. 
I say no word against monks. Ihave 
known a two or a three as good men as 
myself, by Pompey! But how it 
can be right for a man to forsake wife 
and babe for monkhood is what I do 
not see.” 

Francesco was still discomposed. 
“Why, sir,” he stammered, “ I—I— 
for the sake of the holiness of my own 
soul . 

“Your own soul! God help any 
man who thinks of his own soul first.” 

Francesce, more discomposed than 
ever, stammered something more. 
But an officer had come in and saluted, 
and was saying something to Squarcia 
in a low voice apart. Squarcia 
nodded and rose. “ And, and thus, 
sir, for the sake of my own soul’s 
health,” Francesco continued. 

‘Your soul be damned. What of 
other people’s ? ’ Squarcia snapped. 

Francesco now had no answer at all. 

-Squarcia took him by the arm. 
‘* Well, Messer Francesco,” said he, 
genially, ‘‘ this is what it comes to, 
you have run away from your duty 
and I have to do it for you. Come 
and see me.” 
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Out they went together and a half 
score: of Squarcia’s officers and men 
followed. Squarcia marched for the 
main gate of the town, and there went 
up on the ramparts. Zena stands 
at the head of two valleys. Up the 
eastern valley an army was marching. 
Squarcia puckered his eyes and stared 
through the sunlight. 

“Castracane!’’ cried Francesco, 
seeing the black and red_ break 
out. - 

“Oh, yes, Castracane !”’ Squarcia 
laughed and stared on. 

Then Francesco, for all his monk’s 
gown, broke out with a “‘ Fiend seize 
him! Shut the gates!” 

‘What ? What? One trade at a 
time, Messer Francesco. You are a 
monk.” 

** Sir—sir—why, sir ”»  Fran- 
cesco flushed and stammered again. 
* Will you not shut the gates ? ”’ 

_ “No, I do not think I will shut the 
gates,’’ said Squarcia staring still at 
Castracane’s men. 

The army came nearer, halted and 
broke. A regiment of horse pressed 
on to the town. The pikemen and 
bowmen rested on their arms. Straight 
for the open gate the horsemen rode 
at an easy pace till Francesco’s gaping 
amazement turned to horror, and he 
caught Squarcia’s arm, crying, “ For 
God’s sake——”’ 

Squarcia shouted. — 

From below came the flash and 
thunderous roar of his gun. It was 
fired through the open gateway and 
before the spreading shot of it the 
front of that regiment of horse broke 
and reeled and fell. The great gates of 
Zena clashed together, the portcullis 
thudded down. : 

*“Bowmen, bowmen, roundly to- 
gether,” someone shouted from the 
walls. While still the ranks of those 
hapless horsemen were all awry a 
storm of cross-bow bolts smote them 
and shattered them and sent them 
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galloping wildly for shelter behind the 
pikes. 

“Break my banner!” grunted 
Squarcia; and at the word the red 
rose flaunted insolent in the sunshine. 
A cheer rolled along the ramparts. 
Castracane’s army fell orderly back 


well“out of bowshot. 


Francesco looked up at Squarcia’s 
banner and frowned. Another man’s 
banner floating over the walls of 
Zena! Once he had never thought to 
see that. Squarcia’s hand fell on his 
shoulder, Squarcia pointed to Castra- 
cane’s men: ‘“‘ So now, Messer Fran- 
cesco, you see the holiness of your 
good Prior. It is easy enough to 
grab the town whose master is a 
monk.”’ 

“I am not a monk,” Francesco 
snapped, “I am only a novice.” 

““Oho! Oho! Then praise God 
for all! Well, you see why the Prior 
was concerned for your blessed soul. 
How you must love that Prior.”’ 

“Sir, I may have been cheated,” 
said Francesco slowly. “‘ But I blame 
myself for that. If I had thought of 
my duty the Prior could not have 
cheated me. I desire no vengeance 
on the Prior. But it would be very 
just that I should suffer.”’ 

“God pays what wages he chooses, 
and God does not wait till Saturday 
to pay,” quoth Squarcia, and turned 
away to watch the movements of his 
foe. 

That army of red and black was 
skilfully handled. Just beyond bow- 
shot it lay and stretched itself all round 
the town. Before sunset all roads to 
Zena were blocked. At a score of 
points horsemen had dashed in to 
spy out weak places in the walls. 
Storms of bolts drove them off again 
yet not before they had had some 
chance to see. So night fell and Zena 
was girt about with a belt of camp 
fires. Within the town was the 
murmur of fear. 
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When Squarcia rolled back to the 
inn he found Francesco wearing mail 
and a sword. 

** Well, Messer Francesco, how does 


it fit?’ said he. “Well, let us 
have a cup and a half of wine. I am 
full to the muzzle of dust.’’ He 


rapped upon the table and shouted 
for the drawer. 

But instead of the drawer came one 
of his own men stuttering with news : 
‘* Sir, that Prior has escaped! Hugo 
took his supper to the cellar and he 
throttled Hugo with his girdle and he 
is gone.” 

Squarcia offered an oath—then : 
‘Warn all patrols. Send me that 
knave drawer,’ said he, and looked 
at Francesco and whistled. 

“Where do you think he will 
go? Francesco asked, anxiously. 

““To the devil,” said Squarcia. 
** And what the devil could we have 
done with him ?”’ The drawer came 
bustling in with a pair of flasks. 
Squarcia filled and lifted this glass. 

‘* Here is to the luck of the fight,”’ 
said he, “and here is to the lady of 
Zena.” 

Francesco bowed and drained his 
glass. 

Squarcia finished the flask, and 
was beginning on the other when one 
of his officers came in. “ Well?” 
said Squarcia, looking at him through 
the wine. 

‘In the matter of that Prior, sir— 
he is dead.” 

“‘Then somebody has been expe- 
ditious. And he is with the devil 
sooner than he expected.” 

‘He killed himself, sir.” 

*‘ Ippolito, you are not a liar, but I 
do not believe you.” 

** He did not mean to kill himself, 
sir. It was at the water gate. You 
know that long crucifix he had, sir ? 
There was a dagger in the cross of it. 
With that he stabbed the sentry at 
the water gate. Then he must have 
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wound up the double _ portcullis ; 
there——”’ 

““ The portcullis ? ”’ cried Francesco, 
‘But why did he not go out at the 
wicket.” 

Squarcia laughed. ‘“ Can you bring 
an army in through a wicket ? ” 

““He must have wound up the 
portcullis, and then, sir, the ropes 
must have broken. For we found 
him dead beneath the fallen spikes.”’ 

““Squashed! Like a toad under a 
harrow ! Squashed !”’ growled Squar- 
cia. “By St. Peter and St. Paul, 
but God pays wages sometimes !”’ 

“To betray the town,” muttered 
Francesco, ‘to betray the town to 
sack !” 

““Humph!’” Squarcia shrugged ; 
‘“he had betrayed God. Well, 
Ippolito, bend new ropes to the port- 
cullis—we are not all toads—and give 
it my thanks—and bury the sentry 
with the honours and a flag.” 

“Sir!” Ippolito saluted and went 
out. 

‘And now I am happy,” Squarcia 
yawned vastly, “and this is going 
to be the devil of a business ; and I 
am going to sleep.”’ He heaved him- 
self out of his chair, dropped down on 
the floor with a thud, put his head on 
a saddle, and on the instant slept. 

But Francesco was in no mood to 
sleep. There was as little logic in 
him as in any man that has lived. 
Now he was possessed with a horror of 
all monks. That the Prior should 
have been in league with Castracane 
to make him take the tonsure— 
Francesco had been able to believe 
that so the Prior thought himself 
serving God as well as Mammon. 
But to betray his own town to a 
hostile army—there could be noservice 
of God in that, nothing but plain 
service of the devil. « And a Prior—a 
Prior! Francesco loathed him and 
all his kind, even as he had wor- 
shipped them all. And as justly. 
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Monks the honoured of God ? No. 
There lay God’s hero, Squarcia, sleep- 
ing at his feet, the man who lived to 
act, who spent all his strength fighting 
the evil in the world, the sworn 
soldier of right. Here was the man 
for men to copy; his was the life 
men should seek to live. Francesco 
had found a fresh ideal to stir his 
emotions. 

Squarcia lay sleeping, the least 
picturesque of heroes, a round mass 
of a man with a bristly face. His 
huge chest rose and fell steady and 
slow, he breathed quietly as a child. 

And so strangely passed the first 
day of the siege of Zena. 3 

With the dawn they were fighting 
again. Ata dozen points Castracane’s 
men swarmed up to the mellow 
lichened walls with mattock and lever 
and mallet; while his bowmen covered 
them with a storm of bolts. From 
the walls the bowmen of Zena shot 
back and Squarcia’s much experienced 
men showered down boiling pitch and 
quick-lime. Francesco ran hither and 
thither carrying Squarcia’s orders and 
cheering on his own people. 

At one place the attack was strong- 
est, and as the day wore on more and 
more men gathered there. They had 
made themselves into a testudo, each 
man holding a shield above his head, 
so that they overlapped and one great 
plate of iron like a_ tortoise-shell 
received the missiles from the walls. 
Beneath the shields they laboured 
with mattock and crowbar at the 
base of the brick wall, and the din of 
their tools and the falling masses of 
wall rose loud. From above great 
beams and stones were hurled down 
on the shields, and sometimes the 
testudo wavered and broke, but always 
it formed again swiftly and the batter- 
ing went on. 

In the afternoon Francesco came 
there and found Squarcia, sheltered 
by a battlement, watching. The sun 
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was bright in a dark blue sky. All 
around the town the pale green of the 
growing millet was crushed and trod- 
den into the red earth. Over it the 
men in black and red hurried to and 
fro, fresh men coming to the assault, 
wounded falling back. On all sides 
bodies lay distorted and ghastly. 
Cross-bow bolts darkened the air, a 
deafening din arose. Far away beyond 
the passions and horrors of the fight 
stood the great mountain masses, grey 
and purple and dazzling white. 
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down. Francesco followed aghast. 
But, now looking within the town, he 
saw a Strange sight. 

A narrow street ran down to the 
wall, houses lofty on either side. In 
the street half the artificers of Zena 
were busy with a dozen of Squarcia’s 
officers. The stones of the street 
were strewn with calthrops, and spikes 
were being driven into the ground, and 
iron bars. The lower windows of 
the houses were being nailed up. 
Across the street a barricade had been 
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“FRANCESCO BENT LOWER AND KISSED THE CHILD.” 


Francesco looked down at the sway- 
ing, toiling testudo, and marked the 
sound of the busy tools and the 
breaking wall. 

‘* By Our Lady,” he shouted through 
the noise to Squarcia, “‘ By Our Lady, 
sir, they will be in!” 

Squarcia lounged watching, quite 
still and extremely calm. ‘“ They 
will,” he shouted, and laughed and 
turned away and began to climb 


built, a great mound of earth and 
stones protected with jagged iron. 
Squarcia was making ready for his 
guests. 

“* Messer Francesco,” said Squarcia, 
“when you fight three thousand with 
three hundred give them bare room 
for three abreast. That was my first 
fight. And I do not mean this to be 
my last.” Jf 

Till the full darkness of night the 
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testudo laboured at the wall. Then it 
withdrew in good order, leaving a 
great hole and the bricks over- 
hanging. 

With the dawn it came again. Soon 
the wall began to give a hollow sound 
and Squarcia withdrew the men on 
the top of it for some distance either 
way. Then he himself dropped 
leisurely down and sidled among 
calthrops and spikes to the barricade. 
Francesco followed him like a dog. 
A dozen arms helped them struggle 
up and over and Francesco came down 
athwart Squarcia’s sausage—the long 
iron gun. A forest of long pikes rose 
about him. Squarcia looked round 
a moment or two, his little keen eyes 
searching every detail. “‘ And now, 
Messer Francesco, I am going to doa 
little real fighting,’ saidhe. ‘ Would 
you like some too ? ”’ 

‘Give me the chance!”’ 
Francesco. 

‘* In the days when they called you 
the Sugarplum Count I have heard 
tell that you were something of a 
captain of horse? Eh?” 

‘* IT was thought so.” 

‘* Well, I have known a charge of 
horse play Beelzebub with a storming 
party. Messer Francesco, your own 
guard is mounted at the main gate. 
Take them and use them, and bring 
them back.” 

‘* Sir, I thank you,” cried Francesco, 
and hurried away. 

A moment after came a _ long 
enduring roar, and the wall gaped 
to the light. The first ranks of the 
testudo were crushed and whelmed 
beneath the masses of brick, but over 
their mangled bodies, over the still 
sliding ruin came their comrades, and 
yelling, broke into Zena. 

Then there was a chaos of blood. 
In among the calthrops and the spikes 
the van of the stormers tumbled and 
fell, and they in their turn were 
trampled down, shrieking, upon the 
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sharp steel, as the dense mass pressed 
madly onward through the narrow 
breach. So over a pathway of men’s 
flesh Castracane’s army won into 
Zena. Into that narrow street they 
came, and from either side the windows 
vomited upon them steel and stone and 
boiling oil and torrents of blazing 
pitch. There was no forming their 
testudo again, no making that roof of 
shields. They were jammed in among 
firm planted posts and bars of iron all 
disorderly. They had hardly space 
to lift shield each for himself. No 
weapons could avail them. Their 
foes were high overhead behind barred 
windows. Battered, bleeding, and 
burnt, hard put to it to keep their 
feet, and knowing that a fall was 
certain death, the weight of the rush 
behind crushed them along towards 
the barricade. 

Now the narrow street was full, 
now the front ranks were but a few 
yards from the barricade. The flash 
of the gun seared their faces and with 
its roar into the heart of them came a 
spreading charge of small shot. It 
tore the vitals out of that storming 
party. In the midst of the dense 
throng of black and red a lane was 
blasted. Limbs jerked horribly in 
the smoke. 

In a moment the lane closed again. 
Yelling, cursing, over living and dead, 
Castracane’s men surged on to storm 
the barricade ere the gun would load 
again. Careless of mangled hands 
they caught the jagged iron of the 
cheveaux de frise and pulled themselves 
up and hacked off the heads of the 
pikes. There was a minute’s grim 
close fighting. Squarcia had seized 
a pike and was toiling and moiling 
with the rest. 

““T would give a ducat anda half 
for a hundred arquebusiers,’”? he 
muttered, as he jabbed at a man’s 
throat and caught him and dashed him 
against his fellow, and wrenched the 
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pike head free. ‘“‘ Lightly with the 
sausage, my children.”’ 

The gun fired again, blasted the 
stormers of the barricade away and 
opened beyond them another lane of 
death. But this lane was not filled. 
The men in red and black huddled 
against the house walls, swayed to and 
fro, uncertain as sheep. No more 
came through the breach. 

“Ho, ho! Is this my little captain 
of horse ?”’ said Squarcia, and clam- 
bered down from the barricade and 
went into one of the houses and up to 
the roof. Still in the narrow street 
missiles and scorching oil rained down. 

Francesco was trying to win his 
honour again. He had broken out of 
the main gate with his guard. Likea 
southern storm he had burst upon 
the flank of the storming party and 
cloven it clean through. He was 
upon them again before they could 
form, and when at last they got them- 
selves into a square and their own 
horsemen came galloping to their aid 
many in black and red lay upon the 
ground. Francesco drew off, and 
Castracane’s horsemen and his turned 
this way and that, each seeking for a 
chance to charge the other. 

But while they changed ground 
there was a galloping of Castracane’s 
officers and orderlies. His men were 
drawn away from the walls, and 
massed together, and swiftly they fell 
back. It was well done. 

Squarcia from the roof top saw 
the last man struggle out of his death 
trap in the narrow street, saw the 
rallying of the force and the swift 
retreat. 

‘“By Pompey, they have some 
captains there,” he muttered. Then 
he turned and stared down the western 
valley. From afar came the glint of 
steel. His own pikemen, his own 
arquebusiers were coming. There was 
the cause of retreat. 

A skilful retreat it was. Very 
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swiftly Castracane’s men retreated, 
swiftly and in good order. They 
gained the head of the eastern valley, 
they marched into it, the van of their 
column vanished round a bluff hill. 
Still their horsemen hovered between 
their rear and Francesco. 

Francesco was swinging his squad- 
rons this way and that, seeking with 
grim persistence a chance to charge. 
' Squarcia watched and grinned. 
ri‘ That little man is well cured,”’ 
said he. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


OF MEN AND LOVE. 


gs Lord Squarcia 
waits upon Your 


Highness.”’ 
‘Admit  him,”’ 
said Beatrice. 
Squarcia rolled 


in with Francesco. 
“ T present to Your 
Highness a gentle- 


a man who has 
AN fought for you 


very valiantly--—”’ 

“It needs not 
that this gentleman 
and I should meet 
again.” Beatrice 
rose stately, cold 
scorn in_ her eyes, 
on her lip. 

“Into whose 
care,” said Squar- 
cia, genially, ““ I commit yourself and 
Zena.” He saluted and rolled out 
again. 

Then Francesco fell on his knees 
before Beatrice: ‘“‘ Lady, I do most 
humbly pray your pardon.” 

““My pardon!” Beatrice echoed 
with a scornful laugh. 

‘““T have done you a great wrong. 
I cannot hope that you will pardon 
me yet. And yet I must needs pray 
your pardon.” 
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‘“ My pardon !” said Beatrice again. 
“Oh, indeed, you have that. Believe 
me, sir, what you have done is nothing 
now tome. You yourself are nothing 
to me. You have gone out of my 
life.” , 

Francesco rose from his knees. 
“So will you never more go from 
mine. Lady. I have been mad, I 
think. I have been false to my duty. 
I have been false to you re 

““Pray spare me more talk of 
yourself ! ”’ 

Francesco flushed. “I have but te 
say this. I deserted my post. Hence- 
forth my son is Count of Zena, and 
you are Regent for him. I am your 
servant to my death.” 

“I ask no service of you.”’ 

“Your servant and his I must be. 
Do not bid me be even baser than I 
have been.”’ 

“I care not what you are.” 

Francesco bowed. “I pray you 
one favour. Let me see my son.”’ 

**‘You—you dare ask that >?’ she 
cried fiercely. 

**You are very just, lady,” Fran- 
cesco groaned, “‘And yet—yes, I 
dare.”’ 

Beatrice looked at him a moment, 
wonder and scorn mingling in hereyes. 
Then she called one of her women. 

The babe was brought in his nurse’s 
arms, nested in white, chubby, smiling, 
wide-eyed. Francesco bent over him, 
looked long and close. Beatrice 
was watching and her face grew evil 
and envious. Francesco bent lower 
and kissed the child and the child 
gurgled and crowed delight. 

‘‘ Take him away,” cried Beatrice. 

Francesco turned to face her. 
‘““Lady, I thank you,” he said, and 
bowed. 

But when Beatrice was left alone 
blushes came and tears. 

Squarcia rolling off down the cor- 
ridor had come upon Cecilia da 
Castiglione. 
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‘* He is going to love her again ? ”” 
cried Cecilia, blue eyes shining. 

‘““ His Highness has come to his 
exalted senses,’ said Squarcia. “‘ But 
tell me, child, does she still love him ?” 

Cecilia laughed. ‘‘ How little you 
men know of loving! Whena woman 


loves she loves for always—and 
always—and always. Whatever he 
does.” 


‘And how do you know ?”’ said 
Squarcia. She hung her head and 
her neck was rosy. Squarcia hand 
on sword-hilt smiled at her, for indeed 
she was good to see. 

** Well, child, when a woman has 
begun to love a man she goes on 
because she must. But why in 
wonder does she ever begin ? ”’ 

““Of course—she—she wants to 
love—so much.”’ She turned her sad, 


pretty little face to him. “ Did you 
never want to love ? ”’ 
‘* Heaven and earth! DoJIlooka 


lover ?”’ laughed Squarcia. 

‘* As if that counted,” said Cecilia 
with a toss of her head. 

‘“Oho! Does it not?” 

‘**Do you think women love pretti- 
ness ?”’ cried Cecilia with bitter 
scorn. “That is a man’s way! 
Women love courage and truth and 
goodness.”’ 

Squarcia tapped her round cheek. 

* Well, child, do not scold him if he 
loves this too,’’ said he, and it was 
rose-red and hot under his fingers. 

‘*T—I will not scold him,” said 
Cecilia unsteadily, and her eyes 
shrank from his. | 

Trumpets pealed from the market 
place. 

‘* What is that ?’’shecried. ‘* Ah, 
you are going to fight again!” 
and she pressed her hand to her 
breast. 

‘““A little fair fighting now,”’ said 
Squarcia. “Well, God keep you, 
child.”” He drew her to him and. was 
going to kiss her forehead. 
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“No! No!” she shrank away. 
‘“*T am not a child.” 


The trumpets. pealed again. 
Squarcia saluted and rolled clatter- 
ing away. 


Cecilia’s blue eyes glistened through 
tears. She climbed to one of the 
palace towers and looked out. It was 
a day of bright sunshine and driving 
showers. A rainbow spanned the 
valleys from white mountain crest to 
crest. Through the rain she saw the 
glittering squadrons ride out and 
thousands of pikemen and arquebu- 
siers parading on their bivouac 
without the walls. They wheeled 
and marched on behind the horsemen. 

Faintly down wind came the chorus 
of their song: 

Squarcia marching ! 

Helm and pike aflash ! 
Squarcia marching ! 

Blade and mail a-clash ! 
Way, give a way for the Rose ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


TWO MEN 


AND A WOMAN. 


OT of mere events is 
this the story, but 
of men and women. 
Else would it tell 
you of the strategy 
of the great cam- 
paign of Sestola ; 
how Squarcia 
marched and 
counter-marched in 
the valleys and held 
Castracane in check 
though the odds 
were three to one; 
how Squarcia slip- 
ped past Castracane 
in the hills beyond 
Mouselice and 
joined hands with 
a thousand horse- 

men of Noventa; how Ramiro Capucci 

planned the guarding of the Noventa 
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marches and how Bernardo Bruni did 
the like for Vellano, so that Castracane 
was clogged and confined. 

All this is in the histories. Fra 
Piero wrote three books about it. 
Other worthy men have been as bad. 
Also the commentary of Taddeo 
Mondaleschi upon Julius Manutius 
de Militori Usu points out all 
Squarcia’s mistakes. 

And all this may now rest quietly 
where it lies. We have to do with 
men and women, their private sorrows 
and loves. 

There was music and dancing and 
laughter in the palace at Noventa. 
Gay dresses and masks flitted to and 
fro. 

In a dim-lit corridor two met, a 
woman in crimson with black mask, 
a man in white with a mask of gold. 

‘* Halt ! ’’ he stood across her path. 

‘* Who bids me ? ” 

‘* An enemy.” 

‘“ What enemies have I ? ” 

‘* All men are a woman’s enemies 
and seek to conquer her.”’ 

‘* But she loves defeat.”’ 

‘* Ay, faith, sweet soul ! 
is the triumphant foe.” 
in white posed magnificently. 
come, I see, I conquer.” 

‘“‘ Faith, as little as you see,” the 
black mask laughed. 

The man looked at her dazzling 
white throat, her bosom: ‘“ Why, 
if I conquer only what I see, ’tis 
something.” 

‘* Nay, if all you would have is the 
outside of me, nothing is all you will 
get.” 

““T am aman. I love a woman 
for what she is, not for the spirit 
she will be when she is dead.”’ 

‘“*°Tis noble in you! And for what 
pray would you have a woman love 
you ?”’ 

‘“‘For a man that can make her 
heart leap! For a man that can 
make her tremble with joy!” He 


And here 
The man 
ee I 
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drew close, and through the mask his 
eyes flamed at her. “Try, sweet, 
try !’’ he whispered bending to the 
braids of her golden hair. 

‘““A love for fine weather !”’ she 
laughed. “‘ Ah, Ramiro, Ramiro, and 
when the clouds come ? ”’ 

“No clouds could dim your white 
splendour.”? Ramiro murmured in her 
ear, but while his lips still lingered 
close a laughing throng came down 
the corridor and she let herself be 
swept away. 

In a moment she found another 
mask at her side, a mask of dark blue 
at the top of a tall form in silver grey. 
The Countess looked up, her dark 
eyes sparkling through her black 
mask: “‘ Master Blue-mask you have 
reft me from a poor gentleman who 
will be inconsolable. Now console me.” 

** With all my heart.” 

“Nay, sir, you might want that 
again.” 

** What is a heart for but to lose ? ”’ 

** Nay, that is a woman’s creed.” 

“ Fair professor of love! And what 
should a man’s creed be ? ”’ 

“°Tis for you to tell me that; 
honestly, sir,—mask to mask.” 

“May it hide my blushes! Why, 
- fair lady, a man must lose his heart, 
too. Not woman alone is made for 
love. A man that has not loved and 
won his love has lived but half a life.” 

““How! You preach love, Master 
Blue-mask ? ” 

** Ay, and practise it.” 

** Practise it not too widely, or your 
love will give you little thanks.” 

“I practise it with her.” 

“Oh, ay! a pastime.” 

‘To her it may be so.” 

“* Fie! You grow solemn.” 

“Take off your mask, fair lady, 
and I shall be joyous.” 

The white neck grew shell pink. 
“Without my mask I might be 
solemn too. Four inches of black 
velvet make me very bold.” 
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“But they curb my tongue.” 

“Nay, they should free it. Be- 
think you, Master Blue-mask—you 
talk not to my lady this or that, you 
talk not to me, whoe’er I am, you 
talk to Incarnate Womanhood.” 

“Heaven! Do you wonder I am 
shy ?” 

“Tell me then, what is this love 
of a man. What is it more than 
desire for something beautiful ? Oh, 
I am bold behind my mask. I am not 
myself, you see.” 

“IT see much less than I wish,”’ 
the blue mask laughed. “ The love of 
a man? When a man loves he 
wants her mind, her soul to help 
his. Ay, and he wants to know that 
his can help her. For he desires 
infinitely to help her, to shield her in 
all. Then his love asks that he and 
she should be one. Not that she 
should be less herself; not that he 
would have her nature lose itself 
inhis; he loves it far too well. No; 
so that he and she made one, yet each 
remaining the old self, the eternal 
miracle, should do the work of the 
world well. And that, fair lady, is the 
love of a man.” 

** You—you—you think well of 
your fellows,’ she said tremulously. 

“Thank God, I do. Well, lady, I 
too have been bold behind my mask. 
But I am myself. And for myself 
I have spoken.” 

He saw the blood warm the daz- 
zling white of her neck. She 
laughed unsteadily. ‘“‘ For yourself ? 
Oh, that is not fair. When one wears 
a mask one must be someone else.”’ 

_ “ Twas never myself so much,”’ said 
the blue mask. The clocks began to 
chime midnight. ‘‘ Ah, the hour, the 
hour! Now we are all ourselves ! ”’ 

Lionardo snatched off his mask and 

stood flushed a little with eyes a- 


gleam. “Come, lady, you are 
Womanhood no more. Show me the 
one woman.” 
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She drew away. ‘“ Nay, sir, but if 
the one woman denies you ? ”’ 

“She shall do it face to face.”’ 
Lionardo put his hands to her golden 
hair and though her hands met his in 
quick defence he caught off her mask. 
Lucrezia was unveiled all blushing, 
smiling with glistening eyes. Her 
bosom trembled. Lionardo held her 
hands. ‘* Now tell me, what is the 
love of a woman ? ” 

“You should have 
sooner.” 

She fled away, leaving her mask 
in his hands. 

In a moment Lionardo started 
after her. He crashed full against 
Ramiro Capucci. 

Ramiro first “recovered himself. 
*“T incommode Your Highness’s pur- 
suit,’ said he with a sneer. 

““T await your apology,” 
Lionardo haughtily. 

** Wait !”’ said Ramiro, and laughed 
and swaggered by. 

CHAPTER XXX. 
TWO WOMEN AND A MAN. 


asked me 


said 


JREARIEST days 
are not his whom 
death has robbed 


of his best beloved, 
who must live out 
his life alone. 
Worse is the drag- 
ging misery that 
comes to him who 
must feel each day 
the scorn of those 


who once loved 
him, whom he still 
loves. That was 


Francesco’s punish- 
ment. 

Beatrice had no 
pity. She met him 
day by day with 
a cold politeness. 
She talked with 
him as with a stranger. Each ges- 
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ture, each pose of ‘her {splendid 
beauty ‘spoke *'contempt. Withal 
she was careful to show that he 
was her master, she the servant. 
She would have none of his plan to 
make her Regent. All orders had 
to come from him. She obeyed faith- 
fully. And the stinz of that obedience 
was more bitter than all else. Once he 
had tried to plead with her to spare 
him that. She heard the stammering, 
shame-fraught sentences to the end. 

“It is not for me to forget that I 
am your wife,” she said. Francesco 
bowed, biting his lip. So he was 
made to come back to his post. 
He was again Count in Zena and as 
wretched as any man alive. 

He sought no more ecstasies. He 
stifled all thought, all feeling for 
himself. He turned to the work at 
hand—to make Zena safe, to guard 
his people, his wife, his son from 
Castracane. The battered walls of 
Zena were strengthened. The towns- 
folk of Zena were drilled with pike 
and cross-bow. From the country 
folk he raised a regiment of horse and 
trained them with his own guard. 
He knew they mocked at him behind 
his back for an unfledged monk, a 
half-witted fool, but he went on with 
the work. His old soldierly skill 
served him well, and he kept his 
temper and his head when they 
blundered steadily to annoy him. 
Little by little he began to win back 
their respect. He needed that much. 

But from Beatrice he won nothing. 
The days went by and she changed no 
whit. Day by day she made him feel 
in a hundred ways that she despised 
him. She was not merciful. He had 
put her child to shame. She could 
think of no punishment too great for 
that. Contempt was a duty. When 
she saw that he felt it and suffered it 
began to be a pleasure too. 

There was another woman in the 
palace of Zena of another temper. 


“THOUGH HER HANDS MET HIS IN QUICK DEFENCE HE CAUGHT OFF HER MASK.” 
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Cecilia da Castiglione was, indeed, 
wholly for Beatrice. Beatrice was 
the first good woman the poor girl 
had known, and to her Beatrice was 
the best and loveliest woman in the 
world. And Francesco had done 
horrible wrong. Certainly it was right 
for Beatrice to be cold and scornful 
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right to be still unkind—perhaps it 
was right. But she saw Francesco’s 
pain, and all her life when Cecilia saw 
anything suffer she suffered too. So 
she began to be timidly kind to him— 
to make him talk, to sit with him 
after Beatrice had swept scornful 
away, to give him one friend in his 
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“A HORSE WAS UP WITH HER IN AN INSTANT, A GREAT 
GAUNTLEITED HAND GRIPPING AT HER NECK.” 


to him when he first came _ back. 
But never to be any kinder—always 
to scorn him—could that be right ? 
Surely Beatrice had loved him. Why, 
then she must love him still. For one 
could never stop loving what one had 
loved. So Beatrice must think it 


loneliness. And Francesco learnt to 
look eagerly for the little wistful face 
with its welcoming smile and the light 
in her blue eyes. 

Beatrice watched jealously. 

So it was that one day when 
Beatrice and he were sitting together 
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in silence and alone he asked : ‘‘ Where 
is Cecilia ? ”’ 

Beatrice’s lovely face was paler 
than ivory. Her eyes blazed. “I 
wonder that you dare ask,” she said 
in a strange, choking voice. 

Francesco started. “I know no 
reason why I should not.” 

“Ts it not enough that you have 
shamed one woman ? ”’ 

After one moment of utter amaze- 
ment Francesco recovered his dignity. 
** Lady, I have given you the right to 
despise me. Of Cecilia da Castiglione 
you have no cause nor right to speak 
save with all honour.”’ 

* Cecilia! She isa child. She does 
not know you.” Beatrice’s fair face 
was distorted with passion. “It is 
you who are vile. You that shamed 
me and now would bring her to a 
blacker shame ! ” 

“You debase yourself to say so!” 
cried Francesco. ‘‘I have wronged 
you, God knows, enough, but never 
so—never so in word or thought.” 

“* Ay, you are to be believed,” she 
laughed shrilly; “‘ you are to be 
trusted ! ” 

‘* For your own sake and hers I beg 
you believe me now.”’ 

** And leave her to you! ” 

Francesco gazed in wonder at her 
distorted face, her ugly eyes; here 
was some fury, not the noble, stately 
woman he had known. 

** Any evil you find in this comes of 
your own mind,” he said sharply. 

Suddenly her face changed ; there 
was wonder on it now, and pain. 
** You—you is it for you to re- 
proach me?” she gasped. 

“Oh, my God, why must you 
debase yourself, too?” cried Fran- 
cesco. 

She gave a little cry and gazed at 
him a moment, then hurried away. 

From that hour Cecilia’s happiness 
waned. Beatrice was kind to her no 
more. Instead of the old half- 
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motherly affection Beatrice gave the 
cold politeness she used towards 
Francesco. Cecilia began to shrink 
from her and fear her. The girl 
knew nothing of any offence. When 
timidly she asked Beatrice if she had 
done wrong at all: 

““If you had I should have told 
you,”’ said Beatrice sharply. 

Francesco indeed, treated her with 
a grave, distant kindliness. But even 
Francesco avoided her and spoke to 
her little and carelessly. Even Fran- 
cesco in his loneliness would have none 
of her company now. 

There were tears often on the 
wistful pretty face when the girl 
tried to think it out. She had done no 
wrong. Yet they disliked her. Yet 
Beatrice was unkind. Then it must 
be that Beatrice did not love her. 
Beatrice thought her not worthy love. 
And Beatrice was always right. The 
poor child with her hungry yearning 
to be loved was hurt bitterly. 

One night Lisa, Beatrice’s woman, 
came into her bedroom and found her 
sobbing. Lisa, good motherly soul, 
put her arm about the child. ‘‘ Hush, 
my lamb, hush. What is it? Tell 
me now, dearie ? ”’ 

‘* N—nothing ! N-nothing,”’ Cecilia 
sobbed. ‘* Nobody loves me.” 

‘* Dear heart!’ Lisa laughed ten- 
derly. ‘Sure, we all love you.” 

‘Do you ? ” Cecilia lifted her little 
tear-stained face. Lisa gathered the 
child to her bosom. “Yes. Yes. 
But you do not know me. And the— 


the Countess she does not love me 


any more. She did—but not now. 
I—I—I am not worth loving.” 

‘“My poor lamb!” Lisa caressed 
her. ‘Dearie, never grieve your 
heart so. You are better worth loving 
than any maid in Lombardy. There 
will be a many men to tell you so.”’ 

‘* But Beatrice—but the Countess— 
she o 

‘* Dear heart, ’tis not that my lady 
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thinks you not worth loving,” Lisa 
laughed. “ ’Tis that she finds you too 
apt for love. She has been fearing,” 
Lisa whispered, ‘ fearing you would 
come between her and her Count.”’ 
““T ?” cried Cecilia in utter amaze- 
ment. ‘“‘I? Oh, Lisa, how could I ? 
O, but how evil she must think me ! ” 


“Nay, nay, child. A trifle of 
jealousy, ’tis only that. We all have 
that, Our Lady knows! She'll learn 


her error—and win her Count back. 
Give her joy of him!” Lisa sniffed 
disdainfully. “Then she will love 
you all the more. Oh, Mary, there 
is my lady calling ! Never weep over 
this, child.” Lisa kissed her and 
bustled away. 

Slowly Cecilia, half-dazed, grasped 
this new thought. She to come 
between Beatrice and her love ? Oh, 
it had been better, a _ thousand, 
thousand times bettef that Squarcia 
had never brought her to Zena at all ! 
That she should be hurting Beatrice, 
the best the dearest woman in all the 
world! She must go away. She 
must go away at once. 

That night she wrote a letter: 

“To the Countess,— 

** Indeed, I never meant to hurt 
you. I do want you and the Count 
to be very happy. Indeed, I did not 
know I was hindering. Now I have 
gone I do hope it will be all well. 
Please forgive me. Please do not 
hate me now. ** CECILIA.” 

With the dawn she stole out of 
Zena all alone to find Squarcia. 

All the day she plodded on down 
the valley happily enough. Squarcia 
was to be the end of the journey. A 
kindly farmstead gave her shelter 
at night and with dawn she was off 
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again. The valley was wide now 
and broad vineyards rose above her 
to the darker forest trees. She walked 
a much-trodden track. Squarcia 
and his men had marched that way 
once and again. But where Squarcia 
was now none could certainly tell her. 
Squarcia had been moving too swiftly. 
One peasant gave her this direction, 
another that. And then not many 
hours after dawn she came upon 
mounted men. 

She saw the red and black, she 
turned to flee. A horse was up with 
her in an instant, a great gauntletted 
hand gripping at her neck. She was 
jerked struggling off the ground and 
clenched tight in a man’s arm. 

The rest of the troops were all 
about her and her captor. 

Their captain smote his way 
through with a whip. “ Back, you 
dogs!’’ The whip butt fell on her 
captor’s wrist. The captain took her 
face in his hand and stared coolly 
at her white agony. ‘“‘ Name of the 


devil!”’ he cried. ‘* This is meat 
for your master. This is the Red 
Wolf’s page. She fa 

Then Cecilia screamed. ‘‘O God, 
not that! Killme! Killme! Not 
that!” 


“The Red Wolf likes to kill his 
own way, my sweet. Tie her up and 
bring her on, my Pedrillo.” He 
patted her white drawn face and 
laughed. ‘“‘ Wheel about. By the 
road to Sestola. At the trot.” 

So Cecilia was borne away in 
misery. She knew her fate too well. 
All the vile torments she had seen of 
old came to wrench and rack her 
heart. And happiness had been so 
near—so near. 


(To be continued.) 
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and gold of the windless morn- 

ing, the slow, faint ripples 

break on the gleaming sand. 
Here at the foot of the steep bank 
of shingle, the sandy shore is firm and 
dry ; but out in the bay, at the last 
dim reach of the waters, brine- 
drenched the level ocean floor extends, 
a mirror for the lazy clouds adrift on 
the azure, and the white-winged gulls 
that circle overhead. 

So imperceptibly—as the eye 
wanders seaward over the broad ex- 
panse—does the firm shore merge into 
this bright half-flooded region, so in- 
violate its shimmering glassy stillness 
under the noontide glare that you 
could never tell where land and water 
meet, but for the foam of breaking 
ripples that fringes the tranquil tide 
with silver half a mile away. But 
now and again, over the misty sap- 
phire of the sea beyond, a dark ridge 
steadily grows and travels shore- 


[es out in the bay, under the blue 
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ward—the long low heave of the swell, 
last relic of the storm of yesterday, 
bringing its after-song of hushed sea- 
thunder and echo of the spent wind’s 
whistling strife. 

For then the gold mute morning 
wakes and cries, the mirror of the 
clouds is shattered. With a sound 
like a single muffled stroke on a deep, 
hoarse bell, the billow crests, and 
curves, and falls. Through its top- 
pling arch the mid-day light hurls one 
swift lance of shuddering emerald ; 
the white spray rockets high into the 
sunbeams ; far over the glittering 
salt-soaked plain the water spreads, 
blurring the topsy-turvy picture of 
the upper skies under a chaos of 
rushing, convoluting grey. But the 
deep note dies away as swiftly as it 
came. The invading eddies sweep back 
to'their green bourne. Across the bay 
the breaking ripples weave anew their 
delicate silver lace-work of foam. 
Slowly the water-laden levels regain 
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their old glassy quietude, gathering 
to them once more the inverted 
picture of dappled cloud and lustrous 
azure, and the gleam of snowy pinions 
for ever passing to and fro. 

On these breathless, sun-steeped 
days, following the raging south-west 
winds, the sea reveals itself as at no 
other season. Stirred by the hurricane 
to its profoundest depths, each in- 
coming wave has brought with it some 
new strange thing out of the dim un- 
fathomed world of waters; and now, 
stretching away on either hand into 
the blue distance, the whole bright 
sweeping crescent of the bay lies 
under the calm sunshine, littered with 
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light ; rich tawny fronds of sea-fern 
spreading their fiery tentacles over the 
smooth brown sand. And curious 
shells with all the colours of the 
rainbow under their pearly sheen ; 
star-fish, stranded amidst the wreck- 
age of sea-growth, looking like amber 
blossoms just open to the day; 
crystal quaking spheres of medusa, 
rimmed with rich blue, a quick pul- 
sating life intense within them. Of 
old you pictured to yourself a garden 
under the sea, where all these common, 
well-remembered objects grew and 
flourished, lived and died, in the dim 
green dusk of ocean-shallows out 
where the red sails of the fishing-boats 
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the flotsam and jetsam of the vanished 
storm. 4 

All the familiar forms of ocean 
growth lie in tumbled masses every- 
where ; long glistening banners of 
golden bronze, and tangles of grass- 
green ribbons ; purple bladder-weed 
already dry and snapping in the sun- 


winnowed the keen salt breeze. But 
now the south-west wind has driven 
its tumult deeper than ever before ; 
and as you loiter over the swelling 
sands, a new spur is set to wondering 
conjecture, a glimpse of a farther, 
fairer country is revealed to you at 
every step. 
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“ OUT OF THE UNFATHOMED WORLD OF WATERS.” 


Forests, darkling woods, and broad 
savannahs there must be in this 
mysterious Ultima Thule of the deep. 
Here are thick, sturdy branches torn 
from their mother-stem, with all their 
queer sea-foliage dense upon them ; 
tall saplings uprooted, and_ still 
clinging fast to rocky boulders, 
dragged unaccounted leagues through 
the tumbling green. At every stride 
strange intricate growths—the whole 
plant one single rich-hued flower— 
arrest attention. Radiate shapes in 
flaring orange; pale golden plumes, 
each filament carrying a shining milk- 
white lobe; soft tresses of ocean 
meadow-grass full and fine as a 
woman’s hair; a thousand forms of 
unimaginable beauty, old Neptune’s 
most guarded treasures wrung from 
him under the rack of the mighty 
gale. 

You look up at the blue sky, 
feel the warmth of the sunbeams, 
recall to mind the radiance of 
inland wood and covert, and all the 
entrancing wayside alchemy of the 
year. These are yours indubitably, 


no mystery of purpose here, nor 
thought of wasted wonder-making, 
up in the sweet August sunlight and 
the breath of the soft south wind. 
But what of all this squandered loveli- 
ness, untold wealth of lavished colour 
and surpassing grace of form, buried 
unnumbered fathoms down in the 
eternal twilight of the sea ? 

Are there no strange ocean-tribes, 
half-human finny people such as old 
mythology tells of, who live and love 
and war and die in these dim rainbow- 
garlanded solitudes far from the 
haunts of men? The sombre flower- 
wreathed plains, and wavering purple 
glooms of woodland; hill and dale 
darkly aglow with extravagant briny 
beauty ; towering craggy peaks that 
daily catch the green filtered light of 
outer dawn ; are there no wondering, 
coy sea-maidens’ eyes to mark their 
rich diurnal kindling ? no stalwart 
merman enterprise afoot in all the 
watery pastures ? no wild blare of 
Triton hunting-horn as the glimmer- 
ing silver quarry flees before the 
fantastic host ?—nor languorous 
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conch-shell music drifting at eventide 
out of grottos where the merry ocean- 
folk foregather, and imprisoned fire- 
fish lend reluctant light ? 

For, idling and musing thus through 
the sunny halcyon hours that follow 
the tempest, you may give the rein to 
any far-fetched rosinantean mood. 
The sea to-day, as in old primeval 
ages, is the same unknown, scarce 
knowable thing. And at least, if 
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the sandy path like choice sea-jewel- 
lery lost from their golden setting. 
And all these broad translucent shreds 
afloat on the lightest ripples—long 
strips of vivid crimson and emerald 
and purest white—are they mere 
common sea-weed, or are they tatters 
of syren-drapery torn in the revels, 
when the conch-shells begin their 
passionate deep-voiced music, and 
the highest ocean-crag has cast off 
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mute convincing evidence of forests, 
gardens, meadows under the deep 
lies all around you, much more has 
been brought to view that seems 
immeasurably harder to explain. 
Is there nothing here shedding new 
light on old fable? These pierced 
shells, always the gayest and most 
delicate, need only stringing to make 
necklaces fit for any ocean-bride. 
Tiny pearl-stones lie in every ridge of 


the last green anchorage of outer 
light ? 

The silent noon is past; the tide has 
turned; and now the sleepy sunbeams 
fill with a new song of in-driving 
ripples, as the waters begin to return 
from their long exile under the glitter- 
ing southern sky. MHustling together 
like sheep at a gate, the low wavelets 
journey over the weed-strewn shore ; 
and visibly, span by span, the wide 
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sand-acreage narrows before the eyes. 
An hour ago the sea was a voiceless, 
indefinable thing, remote as the blue 
sky it merged into on the far horizon ; 
but now it is suddenly near, and 
broad awake, and eager; striding 
impetuously landward; __ stretching 
out wide white arms towards the 
thirsty sand-dunes that never again 
will drink at its sparkling rim. 

How swiftly the tide comes in over 
these brine-sodden levels, is difficult 
to realise unless careful watch be kept. 
It is as though some bright sun-signal 
fell into the remoteness and the 
silence, and at once some invisible 
barrier dissolved away. The incom- 
ing waters lift in long terraces one 
behind the other, each with its mimic 
precipice of foam ; and, beyond all, 
. the blue sea curves up sharp and clear, 
an ever-gathering wall of water, out 
of which the waves break larger and 
larger to join the steady race for the 
shore. 
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It is now, of all times, that the 
strength of the sea becomes manifest. 
In stormy weather—when the thunder 
crashing overhead in the murky sky, 
is all but lost in the deafening impact 
of breakers below—all the sound and 
fury of the contending waters seem 
but the call of angry impotence, the 
very antithesis of might. But when, 
in the breathless heat of summer noon, 
this great mystic, mutable thing 
rouses at the silent clarion of the skies, 
and comes swelling, murmuring shore- 
ward, there is a note of resistless 
energy in the quiet music of its 
flowing infinitely more impressive 
than the wildest melody of the storm. 
It is the true authentic voice of the 
sea, ineffably strong now, yet all un- 
bending mirth and leviathan gentle- 
ness, the voice that will never cease 
until, in the ruddy glow of even- 
ing, the last dim ripple-bell has 
sounded the farthermost limit of the 
tide. 
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NO MAN'S LAND BETWEEN SHORE AND STREAM. 


STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN 


“A QUAINT AND QUIET HAMLET IN THE MIDsT OF LONDON’s ROAR.” 


By RICHARD CARVER 


HY do Londoners go to the 

W seaside ? 
It may be that some well- 
meaning person willanswer, 
“People go to the seaside for a 
glimpse of strange scenery, the neigh- 
bourhood of water, and a breath of 
fresh air.” If that be the answer, 
I cry with astonishment, and once 
again ask, ‘‘Why go to the seaside ? ”’ 
Come, I will show you water and 
scenery, and give you the breath of 
fresh air, and there will be no swelter- 
ing railway journey, nor that weary 
ho me-coming. Indeed, there are so 
many ways of obtaining the change of 
air and scene and the glimpse of cool 
waters, that it surprises me railway 
companies have the audacity to tempt 
people to make journeys of more t an 
ten miles from London for the purpose. 
I will guarantee, for instance, that 


were you to ask your way to the top 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and go to the 
top, it will be found that for pleasure, 
for experience, for surprise of scenery 
and for fresh air and shimmer of 
water the journey surpasses any 
one day trip offered by any rail- 
way line out of London. How- 
ever, St. Paul’s can scarcely be con- 
sidered as a seaside resort, so I will 
show you one lying cheek by jowl 
with London that meets every re- 
quirement of the tripper and to visit 
which calls for no sacrifices. The 
very name of my seaside haven 


suggests delightful coolness to the 


imaginative, for it is called Strand- 
on-the-Green. There is no more 
enticing name to be found in Eng- 
land, nor is there a more entrancing 
place. 

Strand-on-the-Green has no mayor 
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and corporation authorised to spend 
ratepayers’ money in _ placarding 
hoardings with pictures of crimson- 
haired children riding blue donkeys 
on vast expanses of green sands, and 
as a consequence her charming es- 
planade knows not the foot of the 
stranger. Occasionally an _ artist 
stumbles upon the place and stands 
spellbound, or a literary man noses 
about in the hopes of finding historic 
associations clinging to the red-tiled 
houses and quaint alley-ways. But 
the general public are not to be met 
with at all. The place is as un- 
known as was Thibet before Young- 
husband’s pic-nic to Lhassa. It 
drowses in peace and sunshine, and 
the lap of the tide, flinging tiny waves 
against the very doorsteps of the 
place, is heard with almost start- 
ling clearness. Yet Strand-on-the- 
Green stands in what one might call 
the very vortex of roaring, raucous 
traffic. 

Perhaps it may be as well to begin 
by telling where Strand-on-the-Green 
is. That is simple. Strand-on- 
the-Green begins about one hun- 
dred yards from Kew Bridge, 
stretching for about half a mile City- 
ward along the Middlesex shore of the 
Thames. The hamlet consists of two 
thoroughfares running parallel with 
the river, the one, for the accommo- 
dation of vehicles, poultry, and chil- 
dren,called Back Lane, and the other, 
for pedestrians, poultry and other 
children. The name comes from the 
fact that once upon a time Turnham 
Green reached to theriver at this spot; 
this being the Green’s strand. That 
Strand which stretches from Temple 
Bar to Charing Cross has long been 
abandoned by the river for just and 
proper reasons. It grew proud and 
threw up its ancient calling of furnish- 
ing mooring-places for barges and 
wherries, and landing places for 
ferries,.and instead began to offer 
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hospitality to contrivances on wheels. 
This no self-respecting strand has the 
right to do, which fact the river knows 
exceedingly well. The waters with- 
drew, and the Strand quickly de- 
generated from a sedate, modest 
countryman to a mere thoroughfare 
of the blatant city. Strand-on-the- 
Green had more self-respect and pride. 
She clings to the water-side, she takes 
the tides in her lap so that the waters 
wash into the halls of those houses 
which have ventured too near, and she 
has never turned her face away from 
the toilers upon the river, nor refused 
a lodging to the homeless barge or 
burden-broken tug. . When things on 
wheels came creaking along she scorn- 
fully waved them away from the 
river, compelling them to lumber 
through Back Lane from whence the 
rumble of their wheels scarcely 
reaches the ears of the bargemen as 
they drowse in the sunshine, silently 
smoking. But in dealing with dreamy 
Strand-on-the-Green one finds it ne- 
cessary to continually pull oneself 
up, the glamour of the place mystify- 
ing the practical. The practical man 
will ask, “‘ How do I get to this new 
seaside resort ? How shall I find 
the way, and what are the means of 
reaching this earthly paradise ? ” 
Now, as becomes the sleepiest and 
most deserted place in all England, the 
means of reaching it are unrivalled. 
Exactly how many railways focus 
upon it I cannot say, but they num- 
ber a half-dozen at least, and come 
from every point of the compass. If 
you do not care for railway travel, 
you can take the penny steamer, 
which first gives a glorious general 
view of Strand-on-the-Green and then 
sets the passenger down immediately 
opposite the desired spot. Should 
sea-sickness be feared, there is the 
electric tram ; if these are too speedy 
or dangerous the old-fashioned horse 
tram will bring you from Richmond ; 
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*buses can also be had, and if these 
various means of locomotion are ob- 
jectionable one can still reach Strand- 
on-the-Green by bath-chair from most 
parts of London. But I have pur- 
posely left the choicestmeans of reach- 
ing the place till the last. There is 
still open to the enterprising, the 
sedate and humble canal boat, which 
congregates in its scores at the mouth 
of the adjoining river of Brent. 
Imagine the joys of journeying to 
your favourite summer resort by 
means of the patient canal-boat ! 
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in their thousands, their tens of thou- 
sands, pass on Sundays and holidays 
so close to this picturesque hamlet 
that the},trample of their multitu- 
dinous feet sends a muffled sound 
rolling along the deserted esplanade 
of the place, yet never a tripper turns 
away from the formal sights of Kew 
Gardens for a quiet stroll in the atmo- 
sphere and the sights of the Eliza- 
bethan period. Strand-on-the-Green 
is a vortex of a maelstrom of bustle 
and noise, yet that vortex is silence 
and peace ineffable. 
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A HUDDLE OF OLD RED-TILED ROOFS, “ SNAPPED"” FROM BACK LANE. 


Think of making merry on a monkey- 
boat! Up the river but a little way 
is the very home of the canal-boat, 
and it is easy to arrange for a trip 
of a mile if one can spare the day to do 
it in. 

Yes, Strand-on-the-Green is the 
most ‘“‘ getatable’’ place in all the 
United Kingdom, yet one of the most 
deserted. Busy life has not fled 
from it, like from the streets of Bruges, 
for busy life has never been here. 
Round about the traffic roars, trippers 


The sensible man who has decided 
to ‘abandon the harassing custom 
of going to an ordinary seaside place, 
and, instead of wasting time, money, 
and temper, to betake himself and 
family, after breakfast at the usual 
hour, to Strand-on-the-Green, will 
naturally arrive at the delightful 
spot early in the forenoon. This 
being so, he will desire the sun at his 
back, especially if he carries a camera. 
Everyone who visits Strand-on-the- 
Green should carry a Kodak, unless he 
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is rich enough to engage a first-class 
artist of the Whistler school to accom- 
pany him, which may not always be 
feasible. That the sun may be in 
the proper place the visitor will enter 
Strand-on-the-Green at the London 
end, where an aged red-brick wall 
wards off the objectionable traffic 
along Back Lane. Here old stone 
posts and an ancient iron rail 
shepherds the Strand proper from 
molestation by the wickedest of all 
things ever invented—wheels. A 


cluster of venerable elms, rigid as 
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upon the ledge of irregular concrete 
which separates houses from river, 
peace falls upon his soul and the 
world of worry ceases to exist. 

And here it may be told that from 
the beginning of time to the present 
strident day ambition has never 
found a lodgment in Strand-on-the- 
Green. You search in vain for a 
history of the hamlet. I do not 
remember ever happening upon a 
place in England, however apparently 
remote from the world, without find- 
ing that it boasted of one native 


THE LEDGE-LIKE PATHWAY SEPARATING HOUSES AND TIDAL WAY. 


Presbyterian elders, stands on guard 
at the entrance to the region of the 
forgotten. Under these trees are 
benches for the weary or contempla- 
tive to sit upon, none of your new- 
fangled, godless things of slate and 
iron, but goodiheavy slabs of worm- 
eaten oak supported by blocks of the 
same time-defying wood and guiltless 
of backs or arms. Old men sit upon 
these benches, resting grey chins upon 
heavy sticks, and gazing by the hour 
at the quiet waters. When one steps 


who had made a stir in his time, and 
handed his name down, either by way 
of the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, or the Newgate Calendar. 
The annals of Strand-on-the-Green 
are untarnished by record of even one 
ambitious native; the place at the 
beginning of things recognised its own 
distinction and carefully guarded 
against producing a son or daughter 
who would strive to saddle it with 
the scar of a personality. Two men 
are named as having frequented the 
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THE REFUGE FOR DECAYED AND MAIMED BARGES, 


place, and perhaps this is the only 
occasion in which their names are 
linked together. The one was genial 
Joe Miller, the other Oliver Cromwell. 
More than once, so says legend, the 
proper historian of such a_ place 
as Strand-on-the-Green, Cromwell put 
up at the Bull’s Head, no doubt choos- 
ing that inn because of his fondness of 
taking the bull by the horns. His 
daughter lived close by in Chiswick, 
and Oliver is supposed to have been 
in the habit of using London’s greatest 
highway—the river—to pay her visits. 
It seems to be pretty nearly a cer- 
tainty that Joe Miller, whose bones, 
rest them, journeyed to Woking by 
way of St. Clement Danes church- 
yard, lived for some time in Strand- 
on-the-Green. Besides these worthies 
one or two painter bodies slouch across 
the hamlet’s history in a dim kind of 
way. But if this article should meet 
the eye of anyone destined to become 
famous, and who has not yet made 
up his mind where to be born,'I would 


respectfully request him to give 
Strand-on-the-Green his most serious 
consideration. 

Hold! When I think of it, even the 
most brilliant writer might find a 
difficulty in outshining the one pre- 
sent-day celebrity of this quaint place. 
That writer may have travelled far— 
in the realms of imagination, but here 
is one who has seen actual sights 
with actual eyes. Mount the steep 
steps which lead to the old-fashioned 
taproom of the Bull’s Head, first re- 
membering that the house has aknown 
history dating back four hundred 
years. ‘In the little rough-furnished 
room you will behold an immense 
gourd-bowled pipe with an ounce of 
tobacco burning within. Peer be- 
hind that pipe and you will view a 
man who has seen the world. Ask 
this man where he has been during 
the fifty years of his life and then lis- 
ten fora week. You will find that his 
trail leads from the adjacent metro- 
polis of Brentford to all impossible 
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parts of the world. He has lounged 
away sunny days in the South Sea 
Islands, chatted with Robert Louis 
Stevenson while he _ fanned his 
face with his tattered hat, has chased 
the whale among the Polar pack ; 
has been shanghaied from many ports, 
spent years before the mast blowing 
about from one end of the earth to the 
other, occupied two years in the heart 
of the Rockies hunting and trapping, 
tramped bare-footed for thousands 
of miles looking for a job, waited upon 
Mark Twain and Joaquin Miller, 
navigated millionaires’ yachts, and 
in the end has come to anchor in this 
quietest of all quiet places, to draw 
_ ale and tell his adventures to folk 
whose farthest journey has been to 
the Crystal Palace. As you sit by 
the open window gazing out upon 
derelict barges and the mute river, 
it is good to hear of ships battling 
round the Horn, and of bear fights 
in the black canyons of the Sierras. 

Past the old alms-houses, with their 
bunches of lavender and mignonette 


and Nancy Pretty, and that odd in- 
scription on the wall, the curious will 
come upon a spot which seems to be a 
home for lost barges. They lie rubbing 
mossy sides together to the touch of 
the tide, barges of all shapes and sizes 
and in every stage of decay, some of 
them full of the bones of others which 
have quite knocked under to time and 
the devastating axe. For the life of a 
Thames barge is strangely like that of 
a man, the eager youth, the strenuous 
maturity, and then the quiet years of 
dreaming securely moored to await 
the end. Occasionally an anxious 
snorting tug comes speeding up the 
river, sights this great gathering of 
the lifeless, rends the slumbering air 
with a shriek, and swings a crippled 
barge into a place among the others. 
This done, the tug makes off with all 
speed to the realm of live things. 
Another barge has been added to the 
brotherhood that awaits dissolution 
and cremation—in the form of kin- 
dling wood. Yet the sound of grating 
saw and pounding hammer tells of life 
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as well as of death. For here, near 
to where lie these barges of past days, 
lie the barges of the future. Any day 
you can see one of the frames, for 
Strand-on-the-Green is famous for its 
barge builders. There is a smell of 
boiling tar and fresh oakum in the air, 
great-thewed men swing heavy ham- 
mers, and many humble Peter the 
Greats pass their days fashioning 
the stubborn carriers of the tidal 
Thames. Across the way there is an 
island—it looks like a fortification, 
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them across to this enchanted isle, 
put up their fragile easels, and paint 
like mad for fear the dreamland of 
Strand-on-the-Green should turn out 
to be a mirage and drift away into the 
clouds. When the tide swings out to 
sea it leaves a no-man’s land of green, 
the grass of which is neither of the 
water nor of the solid land, a growth 
that has been fashioned by its en- 
vironments, for half the time it is 
under water and half standing free 
in the sunlight. Upon this gracious 
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for, to prevent destruction by the tide, 
it has been protected by solid masonry 
—bearing upon its back some grand 
trees. Here again is a home for 
derelict things ; there are great brown 
heaps of rusty machinery, abandoned 
anchors, broken chains and lifeless 
boilers. One can seat himself upon 
the skeleton of a barge and gaze 
across at this place of mystery, and 
what one can see is limited only by 
the capacity of the imagination. 
Artists bribe sleepy boatmen to row 


stretch of foreshore no_ spurious 
negroes bawl coarse songs, no huddle 
of miserable, caparisoned donkeys 
hang heads awaiting the rider and 
the stick. Instead swans float among 
the driftwood, robins build in the 
barges, and a crow paddles along the 
rim of the tide fishing for the fresh- 
water clams which cling to the bottom 
of the Thames. 

Strand-on-the-Green shows a mar- 
vellous collection of ancient red-tiled 
roofs bent in queer shapes by age, 
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but not at all broken. A stroll along 
Back Lane will reveal such a collec- 
tion of these as is to be met with in 
no part of London that I have ever 
wandered in. The ancients of this 
place knew that nothing is so artisti- 
cally satisfactory for roofing as deep- 
red tile, and time has shown its 
agreement with the ancients by im- 
proving the almost perfect. 

But why go on in a vain attempt 
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for colour and a soul for past ages, and 
for the poetry that dwells in the heart 
of Peace, people with a feeling for the 
sublimity of deserted places, where 
quiet waters run and the whistle of 
the wings of Time as he passes is never 
heard, those who joy to see place and 
people look serenely on at the swing- 
ing universe, gazing calm-eyed and 
fearless at all that the words Time 
and Change convey, all such sane souls 
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to describe even a hundredth part of 
the charms of this glorious place. 
One must see to believe, still more to 
understand. All that needs be said 
is that in future prudent people, 
people with imagination, with an eye 


will brush from their minds any 
thoug its of garish seaside resorts and, 
instead of weary railway trips, will 
make their way down by the river 
side to Strand-on-the-Green, and there 
spend a never-to-be-forgotten day. 


A DRUNKARD’S FREAK 
By L. HARWARD 
Iilustrated by W. H. Holloway. 


HE Post 
Office 
clock 
struck 

six as, with a 
sigh of relief, 
and a_ rueful 
glance at a pile 
of still unan- 
swered _ corres- 
pondence, the 
occupant of the 
little office in 
Pitt Street 
reached for his 
hat. As he did 
so the bell of 
his desk tele- 
phone rang 


furiously. 

6 Yes ! bP) 

“Ts: that 
Harkley Clin- 
ton?” 

ceé Yes.” 

‘“*T am James 
Sturdy, of 
Sturdy Brothers, 


George Street. Can 9% 
you come round at © 
once ? ”’ 
Clinton, who had * 
been looking forward 
to a long evening 
Spent onacool 
verandah with a 
book and pipe, made 
a forcible remark of 
one syllable. 
“Eh?” said the 
telephone. 
‘“¢ T’ll be with you in ten minutes.” 
Probably there is no better known 
firm in Australia than Sturdy Bros., 


“* A MYSTERIOTS BUSINFSS, MR. CLINTON,’ SAID 
THE OLD MAN." 


ce No 


unbreakable. 


Sydney. Dis- 
daining the 
modern fashion 
which leads 
other jewellers 
to make glit- 
tering shows, 
this old-estab- 
lished firm con- 
tentsitself 
with a shop of 


very modest dimen- 
» sions. 


Mr. James Sturdy, 
whose appearance 
and dignity of bear- 
ing would do credit 
to a bishop, met 
Clinton at the shop 
door—hatless, coat- 
less, and with his tie 
under his left ear. 

‘‘ A mysterious 
business, Mr. Clin- 
ton!’? said the old 
man, as he led the 
way to his office. 
“Sturdy Brothers 
have been robbed— 
robbed in broad day- 
light! A diamond 
necklace valued at 
twelve hundred 
pounds has_ been 
stolen from our 
window-case to-day, 
though how, or by 
whom, it is quite 
impossible to say.”’ 

“Window bro- 
ken 2?” asked Clinton. 


The glass is of extra thick- 
ness, and supposed to be practically 
It is not our custom to 
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make a display. A few specimens of 
really artistic workmanship and jewels 
of especial beauty are taken from 
the strong-room every morning in the 
presence of either my brother or 
myself and placed in the window-case. 
It is a rule of the establishment that 
only one of the partners or Mr. Dyson, 
our head salesman, who has been with 
us for thirty years, shall open that 
case. In the evening, the articles are 
returned to the strong-room, under 
supervision. This morning I chose 
for a centrepiece a diamond necklace, 
which we have just completed for one 
of our clients. I designed it myself 
and am a little proud of the work. 
As my brother is taking a holiday, 
I remained on the premises the whole 
day, having luncheon sent in to me. 
This evening, at closing time, I went 
to the window, and was _ horrified 
to find the necklet had disappeared, 
though the casket stood just where 
I had seen it placed at nine o’clock 
this morning.” 

‘““'Was the window-case opened 
during the day ? ” 

‘“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“Who attended the shop ?”’ 

“The junior salesman took some 
order for repairs, and Mr. Dyson made 
a few sales. I spent the greater part 
of the day in my office which, as you 
see, commands a full view of the shop. 
Mr. Dyson and Mr. Neil, his junior, 
are still here if you care to question 
them.” 

“‘ Have you sent for the police ? ” 

“Yes, and here comes Sergeant 
Hannan now,” replied Sturdy, as a 
man, whose profession was unmis- 
takeable in spite of his mufti, strode 
through the shop. 

It was evident from the sergeant’s 
curt greeting that he regarded Clinton 
as an interloper, and Clinton on his 
part waited with ill-concealed im- 
patience, whilst the official questioned 
and cross-questioned Mr. Sturdy and 
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made voluminous notes in a fat 
pocket-book. 

Presently, at the sergeant’s request, 
Sturdy produced the velvet case 
which had contained the necklet and, 
as Hannan laid it down, Clinton 
pounced upon it. 

** Was this mark here this morning, 
Mr. Sturdy ? ’’ he asked, pointing toa 
slight but distinct scratch extending 
right across the purple velvet. 

‘‘T don’t think so. No, Iam sure it 
was not.” 

‘Made by the thief’s nail as he 
snatched the necklace,”’ said Hannan. 

“The thief had pretty long nails, 
then,”’ retorted Clinton, “‘ for in the 
centre the velvet is almost torn. 
I beg your pardon for interrupting, 
sergeant. You were going to question 
Dyson and Neil, were you not ?” 

The examination of the employces 
disclosed nothing of note. Dyson 


‘asserted that the window-case could 


not have been opened without his 
knowledge, except during the luncheon 
hour when Mr. Sturdy took his place. 
Both men declared that to the best of 
their belief the window-case had not 
been opened, and that it was utterly 
impossible that the theft could have 
been committed by any person con- 
cealed about the premises. 

The cross-examination which fol- 
lowed was so wearisome to Clinton 
that he took up a newspaper which 
lay on the office table and began to 
read it—a proceeding which Hannan 
noted with a contemptuous smile. 

‘‘ Any questions you wish to ask, 
Mr. Clinton ?”’ said the sergeant at 
last. 

“Your catechism has been so 
exhaustive that you have left me 
nothing to say, sergeant. By the way, 
Mr. Sturdy, did you see this lunatic 
on alamp-post this morning ? Here 
is a paragraph about him in this 
paper. Ah! here it is,’ and Clinton 
proceeded to read :— 
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** Strange Freak of a Drunkard. 
excitement 
caused in George Street this morning 
by the strange conduct of a young 
man who, after parading the street 


** Considerable 


with a coil of rope 
over his arm, sud- 
denly swarmed up 
the iron’ standard 
which supports the 
electric light in 
front of Messrs. 
Real’s Music Ware- 
house. Making one 
end of the rope fast 
to the branch whence 
the lamp depends, 
he tied the other ina 
running noose round 
his own neck, and 
having loudly an- 
nounced his inten- 
tion of ‘ putting an 
end to it’ — pre- 
sumably meaning 
his life—he seated 
himself astride the 
lamp bracket, and 
proceeded _ to 
harangue the  as- 
sembled crowd. It 
was not without con- 
siderable difficulty 
tl at he was induced 
to forego his suicidal 
intention and de- 
scend, when he was 
at once taken charge 
of by the _ police. 
From inquiry at the 
police station we 
learn that the culprit 
is a young bushman, 
who has come from 
Back’s Beyond on a 
holiday.” 
“Oh, yes! 


There was a great 
to-do,”’ replied Sturdy. 
fully half an hour before they could 
get him to come down, and the 
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was crowd.’’ 


“© HE ANNOUNCED HIS INTENTION OF PUTTING 
AN END TO IT.'" 


‘““It was 
window. 


street was fairly blocked by the 


‘Do you think the man really 
meant harm to himself?” 
Clinton, turning to Dyson. 


asked 


‘“* Tcan hardly say. 
He had obviously 
been drinking,” re- 
plied the foreman. 

““I fancy I know 
the man,’’ remarked 
Clinton thoughtfully. 
“You are the 
youngest here, Mr. 
Neil, and your eyes 
should be the best. 
What was he like ? ”’ 

“A square-built 
fellow, with a fair 
moustache,” began 
Neil. 

‘* Really, Mr. Clin- 
ton,’ interrupted 
Sergeant Hannan, 
‘** I don’t think these 
questions have any 
bearing on the case. 
A man might see the 
necklace from the 
lamp-post—it’s just 
opposite Mr. 
Sturdy’s window— 
but he couldn’t steal 
it. He couldn’t 
reach across’ the 
street, you know.”’ 

“I stand __ re- 
proved,” said Clin- 
ton, with a smile. 

The mollified 
officer proceeded to 
examine the window- 
case, which was 
one of the ordinary 
box - like erections 
of wood, lined 


with mirrors, extending from the wall 
to the door, but only half way up the 


‘* You see,”’ explained Sturdy, “ the 
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only access to the case is by this sliding 
panel behind the counter, and that 
is in full view of any person, either 
in the shop or in my office.”’ 

Sergeant Hannan poked his head 
through the panel, withdrew it and 
shook it sagely. 

‘One moment,” he said, drawing 
Clinton aside. “ Do you know what 
the Sturdy’s financial position is?” 

“Worth from twenty to thirty 
thousand, I should think. You don’t 
suspect him of making away with his 
own necklace ? ”’ 

“Such things have happened, Mr. 
Clinton, but it is my belief that one 
or both of the salesmen are in this 
affair. I shall make further in- 
quiries about them. I am off now. 
Are you coming ? ”’ 

“Not immediately.” 

*“'You have a clue ?”’ demanded 
Hannan suspiciously. 

‘* T haven’t commenced to look for 
one yet!” 

“* Well, if you come across any- 
thing, let me know. Good-night.”’ 

“‘ Mr. Sturdy,” said Clinton, as the 
door closed behind the sergeant, 
** please turn off the electric light and 
give me a strong lamp. I want to 
examine this window-case. The neck- 
let certainly was there, and that gives 
us a Starting point.” 

Provided with the lamp, Clinton 
first narrowly scrutinized the outside 
of the case, then stood on the counter 
to inspect the top of it, afterwards 
lying on the floor to peer at its 
bottom ; then wriggled himself head- 
first into the receptacle. 

‘*'When were the mirrors cleaned 
last ?”’? he demanded, as he backed 
out of the case. 

“Yesterday morning,” 
Sturdy. 

** Ah! Who owns this building ? ” 

“This shop and the next on the 
left belong to the Royal Bank. The 
next shop is merely a_ single 


replied 
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room, as our workshops extend be- 
hind it.” 

** Who is the occupant ? ” 

** Kelly, the newsagent, had it until 
lately ; but it has been taken by the 
London Cycle Company. It is being 
refitted for them, and the noise is 
almost unbearable at times.” 

‘Please don’t allow the window- 
case to be touched at present, Mr. 
Sturdy. I have work to do outside, 
but [ll see you to-morrow.” 

When the “drunken btishman ” 
was brought up at the Police Court, 
the day after the robbery, Clinton 
quietly slipped into a seat at the 
solicitors’ table, next to that of the 
inspector of police, who was to con- 
duct the prosecution. 

‘You are charged with attempting 
to commit suicide yesterday. How 
do you plead ? ” asked the magistrate. 

‘Your worship,” said Inspector 
Allen rising, “‘ with permission of the 
Bench the police will withdraw that 
charge and proceed on the minor 
count—that of creating a disturb- 
ance in a public place.” 

“IT plead guilty to that, your 
worship,” said the man_ eagerly. 
** ve come down from the bush for a 
bit of a spell, and I had had a nip 
too much. I am very sorry, and if 
your worship will deal leniently with 
me, Ill leave the town at once.”’ 

‘This is a serious matter,’ ob- 
jected the inspector. ‘‘ The traffic 
was stopped for half an hour or more, 
by this man’s foolish antics. Still, 
we know that bushmen are like 
schoolboys let loose when they get 
into town, and if we had surety that 
the man would leave town we might 
not press for the full penalty. Have 
you anyone who would speak on your 
behalf ? ” 

A gentlemanly-looking individual, 
attired in well-made town clothes, 
and wearing blue glasses and new tan 
gloves, stepped forward. 
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“Your worship, my name _ is 
Ronald Chirmside. The defendant 
has worked for me for some time at 
Kamelroi. As I found him a very 
decent sort of fellow, I shall be pleased 
to give hima job again. lam leaving 
for my station to-night, and if you 
will let the man off with a fine I will 
take him home with me.” 
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prise, Chirmside complied with the 
request. 

‘* Remove your gloves, whilst being 
sworn,” said a constable. 

Chirmside obeyed and _ Clinton, 
watching the operation, noted with 
satisfaction a fresh cut extending 
half across the palm of the witness’s 
right hand. 
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“* YOUR WORSHIP, THIS IS EVIDENOR AS TO|CHARACTER, AND MUST BE TAKEN ON OATH.'" 


Clinton whispered something to the 
inspector. 

‘Your worship, this is evidence as 
to character and must be taken on 
oath,” said the inspector. ‘ Will 
you step into the box, Mr. Chirm- 
side ?”’ 

Though evidently taken by sur- 


At the close of the evidence the 
bushman was fined ten pounds and 
treated to a homily on the evils of 
drink, to which he listened with re- 
spectful attention. Having thanked 
the magistrate politely, he withdrew, 
accompanied by a constable to whom 
he would pay the fine, 
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Chirmside, strolling quietly out of 
the Court, was tapped on the shoulder 
by a sergeant. 

** Ronald Chirmside, alias William 
Apsworth, I arrest you on the charge 
of stealing a diamond necklet, the 
property of Sturdy Brothers, in George 
Street.” 

““ It is an exceedingly neat capture, 
Mr. Clinton, and I congratulate you,”’ 
said Inspector Allen. ‘“‘ Do you think 
we can convict ? ” 

“* Sure of it! There’s evidence that 
Apsworth, posing as Manager of the 
London Cycle Company, employed 
little Cohen, the agent, to visit the shop 
next to Sturdy’s. I had Cohen in 
Court this morning, and he signalled 
to me that the supposed Chirmside 
was the man. We know that only 
two workmen—Apsworth and the 
supposed bushman, no doubt—were 
engaged in refitting the shop. The 
digging out of the bricks in the 
wall is an old trick, but it was pretty 
daring to move the mirror, and 
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abstract the necklet in daylight. Of 
course, Apsworth did that, whilst the 
bushman distracted attention by play- 
ing the fool on the lamp-post. 

“Sturdy, Dyson, and Neil were all 
watching the man’s antics for ‘some 
time, and it was then the theft was 
committed. The scratch across the 
velvet casket showed that the necklet 
was pulled from its bed by means of 
a metal instrument, which would not 
have been necessary if the robber had 
used the sliding panel. The side of 
the window-case next the wall is lined 
by two mirrors joined in the centre by 
a line of beading. Just at the bead- 
ing I found a faint trace of blood, and 
I guessed at once that the side of the 
case had been tampered with, which 
could only be done through the 
wall.” 

The necklet being recovered, as 
well as many other missing valuables, 
a paternal Government decided to 
accord the pair free board and lodging 
for a lengthy period. 
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By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


Il.— HEATHER COTTAGE, SUNNINGDALE. 


HE provision of a large hall- 
parlour in a comparatively 
small home is not often at- 
tempted, but it would seem 

that greater satisfaction and pleasure 
may be derived from such a house 
than from one which contains three 
or even four, small entertaining 
rooms. If this large room extends 
through two stories in height, as well 
as over the area of two or three 
ordinary rooms, we obtain an apart- 
ment such as is usually found only in 
quite large houses. The picturesque 
little ‘‘ Heather Cottage ’’ here illus- 
trated, is a case of this kind, and it 
eppeass almost incredible on a first 


sight that it should contain anything 
but quite small rooms. It is as 
satisfying an example of the large 
hall-parlour plan as can be found in 
recent work, and it is one of Mr. 
Baillie Scott’s most successful houses. 
Mr. Scott has earned a wide reputa- 
tion for unusual and characteristic 
design. 

The best utilisation of a site, both 
from a practical and artistic point of 
view, is not so easy a matter as it 
seems to the uninitiated. It often 


appears that the treatment of a site 
is so obviously the best that it would 
hardly have been possible to treat it 
in any other ie ae But such examples 
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are often the result of most careful 
thought and the knowledge gained 
from long experience. At all events, 
the obvious blunders in the arrange- 
ment of sites are so frequently met 
with, and the complete successes so 
rare, that we may assume the subject 
seldom receives the thought it de- 
mands. Heather Cottage settles down 
so comfortably on its site, and the 
ground is so fully utilised in every 
part, that the general effect strikes the 
architect as one which shows a wise 
intuition and an admirable sense of 
artistic development. The _ general 
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correct in 
main particulars. The two square 
terraces of formal garden are 
bounded by the lawn at one end 
and the green orchard at the other, 
one of the squares being centred 
by a terra cotta sun-dial, and the 
other by a sunk pond, tiled with dark 
blue-green tiles. The paving is 
patterned out in_ cobble-stones, 
tiles and stone. Texture and colour 
are everywhere excellently managed. 
One thing is most agreeably noticeable 
about the building, which is, that by a 
thorough simplicity and naturalness 


plan, on page 638, is 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


of detail and general treatment, so 
picturesque a result is obtained. 
The sensible and obvious disposition 
of roof, chimneys, doors and windows 
are the best things one can wish 
for in a building of this kind, and 
those who only knew Mr. Baillie 
Scott’s designs from the many illus- 
trations he has published, may rest 
assured that he has the keen in- 
tuition of an artistic builder for 
‘using his materials to a_work- 
manlike and beautiful conclusion. 
It is to be feared that often the 
measure of an architect’s success 
in picturesque house-building is 
judged more by the uneasy restless- 
ness he produces and the variety 
and fidgety appearance of many 
“features”? rather than by the 
breadth which should combine the 
whole into a reposeful group of 
harmonious proportion. 


Situated on a gentle slope over- 
looking the Sunningdale golf course 
Heather Cottage forms the centre of a 
very charming landscape, which is 
suggested in the general sketch. The 
house nestles under the sloping ground 
so closely that its low proportions 
are doubly emphasised by the en- 
trance drive, which is cut in against 
the bank. A pergola runs parallel 
with it for some forty yards. This 
pergola, with its brick-paved walk 
and brick steps, and the lawn which 
again runs parallel to it, the formal 
terrace garden, and the_ green 
orchard beyond, create a surround. 
ing to the house which is of the 
greatest interest. | 

Entering through the angle vesti- 
bule, we turn to the left through a 
cross corridor, divided from the hall 
by lead light glazing. From it we 
descend down a short flight of steps 


, LOOKING TOWARDS ENTRANCE, 


THE HALL 
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THE HALL, SHOWING THE BEAMS. 


into the hall; the corridor thus 
forms a sort of gallery across one end 
of the hall, and affords a good view 
of it. A delightful small parlour 
opens off this corridor, and it has a 
doorway opening into the garden. 
The hall parlour has an open timber 
roof, and the walls have high wood 
panelling. A large open fireplace 
affords sitting space within the ingle 
nook, which is lined with red brick 
below, and blue and white Dutch 
tiles above. A large decorated cast- 


iron back is fixed in the fireplace. 
This fine apartment, furnished with 
excellent old furniture and tapestry, 
is chiefly lighted by a large oriel bay. 
Across the further end the spaces 
between the timber are filled in with 
brick, whitewashed over. The filling 
above the wall-panelling is in yellow 
toned plaster. There is no attempt 
at elaborate finish or ornament any- 
where, in fact .the roof trusses are 
very much what any ordinary country 
carpenter would have done in 


medieval times, and are joined 
together with wood pegs. 

The general character of the wood- 
work of the interior is worth noting. 
The beams and joists are finished 
roughly with the adze, and look as if 
they had not entirely forgotten that 
they were once trees! In the treat- 
ment of each material the aim has 
been to preserve and emphasise its 
real character, instead of reducing 
everything to a level surface in 
preducing what is styled “ high-class 
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at least one large room, and to make 
the other rooms appear as appendages 
to it—little retreats which make the 
central house-place appear more 
spacious by contrast. The roof timbers 
instead of being barely strong enough 
for their office, are of ample propor- 
tions. The illustrations give an idea 
of the excellent result secured by 
carrying out this plan of substituting 
the large apartment for two or more 
smallones. In country houses, where 
neighbourhood dance parties and 
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THE HALL, SHOWING SOME OF THE OLD FURNITURE. 


joinery.” In fact, it may almost 


be claimed that this is a house de- 
signed on principles which were once 
universally practised but now for- 
gotten. It may be looked upon as an 
attempt to recreate, not the outward 
and more superficial features of the 
past, but the principles of which 
these features are the outward and 
often the merely accidental expres- 
sion. 

The plan of Heather Cottage is a 
resolve, in spite of restrictions, to have 


other entertaining is often desirable, 
this architectural advantage would be 
much appreciated, and it certainly 
adds to the enjoyment of everyday 
existence. 

This method of planning has su- 
preme advantages over a room of the 
ordinary type. In such a room a 
dining table or a grand piano is not 
an absorbing feature. The possessor, 
too, may indulge a little in the collec- 
tion of good specimens of old furniture. 
Every item in the furnishing of the 
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hall at Heather Cottage appears to 
have been selected by the owner with 
careful thought and good judgment. 
Much of it is from old collections, and 
the general effect is a very harmonious 
picture of construction in old and 
new decorative woodwork. 

The drawing-room is also very 
pleasing, both in its proportion and 


itssimple treatment. It is furnished 
in white, with a carpet of purple tone, 
and furniture coverings of purple and 
green and white. The walls are 
covered with plain white wood panel- 
ling, and there is plain plaster, with- 
out any cornice, for frieze and ceiling. 
In many suburban drawing-rooms 
there is greater cost and more display 
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without a suggestion of the artistic not even the ablest architect, any 
effect that is found in a room like’ more than the most gifted painter, can 
this. It is more than likely that if a always produce a work of quite con- 
wider public had the opportunity of spicuous quality. Heather Cottage 
seeing charming houses like Heather is one of Mr. Scott’s striking suc- 
Cottage, there would be many more cesses, and excellent as is his work, 
built on similar lines. It must, of we doubt if he has surpassed it in a 
course, always be remembered that small house. It conveys a very good 
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lesson of what can be accomplished 
with moderate outlay on a com- 
paratively small but choice site, 
and it is a piece of architectural work 
which may encourage the develop- 
ment of simplicity in design, for here 
simplicity reigns supreme. The really 
fine qualities which one should seek 
in the smaller domestic English work 
are simplicity and good proportion, 
and these may be obtained in any 
building without extravagant outlay. 

The garden at Heather Cottage is 
admirably laidout. Instead of walled 
enclosures, we find blocks of peat 
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built up like brickwork. These are 
already grown well over with 
heather. Along the garden front of 
the house is an ornamental terraced 
garden on two levels. In the upper 
level the central feature is the sun- 
dial, and in the lower the sunk 
pond. ‘this little piece of formal 
gardening, lying between the white 
walls of the cottage and the open 
common land with its cluster of pine 
trees, has a fascinating effect; it 
shows, too, what a great deal can be 
accomplished in a single season, for 
it was only begun last October: 


RETROSPECT 


BY ANGELA GORDON 


A 


YEAR ago I walked with you 
In this same garden to and fro; 


The kind earth smiled, the sky was blue, 
A year ago. 

It rains to-day, and chill winds blow 

Pale leaves about; the flowers are few ; 


No bird makes music. 


Ah! how slow 


To me, who wait the long day through, 


Time doles the hours; 


it was not so 


When this same garden held us two 
A year ago. 


COALS OF FIRE 


By MORRIS BROADWOOD 


Illustrated by R. White 


HARLES 
MURRAY 
spoke a- 


cross. the 
marble - topped 
table to the man 
who sat oppo- 
site to him: 

“Well, Thomas 
Fielder, B.Sc., we 
meet again! It 
seems odd we 
should have 
missed one an- 
other so _persis- 
tently all these 
months. It’s late 
to congratulate 
you on your de- 
gree, but I do, 
allthe same. I 
was glad to see 
your name head- 
ing the honours 
list, with the ex- 
hibition, but of 
course we all 
knew you were 
going to pull it 
off. What are you doing now to 
startle the world ? ” 

Fielder looked up from a manu- 
script on hearing his name, and he 
now proceeded to answer his former 
fellow-student’s inquiry. He was en- 
grossed in his own affairs at the 
moment, and it did not occur to him 
to ask Murray for any news. 

‘“‘ T’ve been doing some work for old 
Bainbridge, but I don’t quite know 
who’s going to be startled by it, 
though I can guess who’s going to do 
the startling. The professor put me 


“ SOMETIMES HE MAKES ME THINK, IN SPITE OF MYSELF, 
THAT HE'S REALLY A BRICK." 


on to it—Phipps, 
I mean, not old 
Muggins—and he 
said it would bea 
good opening ; he 
knows Bainbridge 
pretty well, but, 
as far as I can 
see, I’m merely 
employed in the 
humble capacity 
of ghost.” 

eV on dont 
mean to say he’s 
just sucking your 
brains ? How 
awfully rank !”’ 

“It looks very 
like it, I must 
say. In some 
ways, mind you, 
nothing could be 
better. I’ve been 
spending all my 
time on a jolly 
interesting re- 
search, working 
in his lab. with 
allapparatus pro- 
vided—that’s run into a decent bit— 
my time’s paid for, of course, though 
not extravagantly. The weak point 
about it is that Bainbridge will get 
the credit of the results.” 

‘““But do you mean to stand it? 
I don’t see that a man like you has 
any right to lend himself to such a 
fraud !”’ 

““It does seem rather rot. I pro- 
pose the investigation, I plan all the 
experiments, in which he only takes 
a hand occasionally—though, mind 
you, he’s pretty cute at it, I will say 
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that—and I do all the mathematical 
grind, which, I can tell you, is pretty 
stiff. He has paid for it all, and on 
the strength of that, he will put his 
name to it.” 

‘“* The old blighter ! ”’ 

‘* Tt isn’t the experimental work so 
much; he’s got the hang of that 
pretty well, 1f he hasn’t done much 
towards it; but it does seem rather 
thick, his putting his name to a lot 
of mathematics he doesn’t understand 
a line of. He has only my word for it 
that the whole show isn’t tommy- 
rot.” 

Murray leaned forward eagerly : 

“ T'll be shot if that isn’t an idea ! ” 

‘““ What’s an idea ?”’ 

** This, my boy ! Look here! When 
will this screed be ready for publica- 
tion ?” 

Practically, it’s ready now.” 
Fielder indicated the manuscript. 

“You've got it there? Hand it 
over, and let me feast these weary 
eyes upon it—‘On certain cases of 
steady motion in an incompressible 
fluid of finite viscosity’—I can see 
this is going to excite me too much if 
I devour it all at once. But—you 
say he’s got to take your word for it 
about the maths. being shipshape ? ”’ 
Fielder nodded an assent. ‘“‘ Very 
well; why shouldn’t you give him 
away by putting in a lot of balder- 
dash ? He takes the screed and 
sticks his name on it, which makes 
him responsible and no one else; if 
it gets published, he will be the 
laughing-stock of the town.” 

‘“Wouldn’t that be playing it 
rather low on him ? ” 

‘“On Bainbridge ? What are you 
thinking about ? It’s merely check- 
mating the fraud he is trying to per- 
petrate. That which goes out under 
his name ought surely to be some sort 
of indication of how much he knows, 
you can’t say that isn’t fair enough.” 

I‘ielder reflected before replying : 
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‘* He’s awfully considerate in many 
ways; wants me to knock off if I’m 
tired, or take a holiday ; sometimes 
he makes me think, in spite of my- 
self, that he’s really a brick; and 
then he’ll come round and ask me as 
coolly as you like : ‘Well, Mr. Fielder, 
have you any further report to make ?’ 
I’m to send this on to him at Grindley, 
to use as he thinks fit. He flattened 
it all out pretty well ; hoped I’d agree 
to leave the matter in his hands. I 
thought that was rather sweet and 
delicate.” 

‘* There you are ! Doesn’t that show 
what he’s made of? As for conside- 
ration and all that sort of thing, you 
mayn’t realize it, but he wouldn’t be 
anxious to lose a man like you in a 
hurry.” 

“But suppose he spotted it, he 
might show the paper to somebody 
to get an opinion on it.”’ 

*“ He won’t! He knows you’re a 
good man; and besides, if he did 
show it and heard there was some- 
thing wrong about it, he couldn’t say 
a word without giving himself away. 
The only possible risk you run is 
cutting the connection, and that is 
not worth considering.”’ 

““T don’t like it, Murray, yet—it’s 
a great temptation.” 

“That settles it, then, the temp- 
tation shall prevail; come round to 
my rooms, and we'll talk it over.”’ 

Half an hour later, the two young 
men were seated in Murray’s room, 
with the manuscript before them. 
Fielder was uneasy. 

‘* There’s another side to the ques- 
tion,’ he said, ‘and one that pro- 
bably you don’t realise. This has 
meant a lot of work and thought, 
and though I say it, it’s good work. 
It’s too bad to think of wasting the 
whole thing; really, I think I'd 
rather let it go as it is, even though 
Bainbridge gets the credit of it.” 

** I’m disappointed in you, Fielder ! 
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Really, I couldn’t have thought it. 
To lend yourself deliberately to a 
swindle ! Have you no conscience ? ”’ 

“It’s not a matter of conscience 
with me. And I admit I should like 
to get even.” 

** Then let us set to work at once.”’ 

The manuscript to which they 
turned their attention was a fair 
copy of the paper which Fielder had 
written, and the young investigator 
suffered many a pang at the mutila- 
tion of his la- 
boriously care- 
ful pages. Mur- 
ray, full of exu- 
berant _ spirits, 
suggested all 
kinds of extra- 
vagant foolery, 
and Fielder had 
to remind him 
again and again 
that Bainbridge ia : 
was no_ sim- gee 
pleton: atl mah) ii 
though not a ag 
man of mathe- 
matical attain- 
ments, he had 
a thorough 
grasp of the 
mechanical 
principles —in- 
volved. 

The work of 
dis figuration 
having been 
carried out to Murray’s  satisfac- 
tion, it remained for Fielder to 
make a copy of the mutilated sheets. 
This task he performed in his own 
home, not without anxiety as to the 
wisdom of the course he was following, 
to say nothing of more _ poignant 
scruples; he worked slowly and 
fitfully. 

The last wretched page had been 
re-written, and the authorstood gazing 
at his shattered work, wondering how 


“AND ALL 1HAT NIGHT HE LAY AWAKE CURSING HIS FOLLY.” 
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he could bring himself to send such a 
thing to his patron. Finally, however, 
the packet was sealed and posted, | 
together with a purely formal note. 
The return post brought a few lines 
of acknowledgment from Bainbridge 
which, because simple and kindly in 
tone, brought Fielder to a state of 
bewildered, helpless misery. The 

letter ran : 
‘*Dear Mr. Fielder, The MS. of 
your paper has come quite safely, and 
the one defect 


which _ strikes 
me at the first 
glance is the 


omission of 
Your name? 
That, however, 
is soon put 
right. I have 
written to Prof. 
Phipps asking if 
I may send the 
paper for his 
perusal ; and I 
have done so 
chiefly because 
I think it ought 
to be a Royal 
Society paper ; 
and if he thinks 
well of it, as I 
hope, he will no 
doubt be most 
willing to com- 
municate it for 
you. You may 
expect to hear shortly either from 
Prof. Phipps or from myself.—Very 
truly yours, 
‘* E. H. BAINBRIDGE.” 

By degrees all became clear. The 
man whom Fielder had so unsparingly 
denounced as a pilferer of other men’s 
brains had by his very generosity 
brought these unworthy suspicions on 
himself. He had endowed a scientific 
research, and had maintained the 
investigator, for whom the acceptance 
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of these benefits had been rendered 
easy by the professional aspect which 
the transaction had been made to 
assume. Fielder realised so much, 
and felt keen remorse for his attitude 
towards this too magnanimous friend, 
before his thoughts had time to 
revert to the mutilation of the manu- 
script. In the fresh light which had 
been thrown on his relations with 
‘Bainbridge he now tried to think 
coherently of that detestable deed, 
and found it hard to believe himself 
the author of such madness ;_ harder 
yet to foresee what might be the 
consequences. Phipps, his unfailing 
friend and most influential supporter, 
was no man to be trifled with. What 
would he think of it all ? What could 
be said to him ? 

The passion to upbraid his unwise 
counsellor, the sheer necessity of 
speaking to someone in his misery, 
rather than any defined hope of assist- 
ance, now impelled Fielder to see Mur- 
ray. But Murray was out takingeven- 
ing classes at the Stamford Institute. 

Fielder drove to the institute in a 
hansom, and: waited feverishly until 
the interminable classes should be 
over. At last the lecturer was dis- 
engaged, and as soon as the two men 
had the class-room to themselves, the 
tale of their misjudgment and folly, 
and the disastrous results which 
threatened to ensue, were impetu- 
ously recounted by Fielder. 

Murray’s penitence disarmed abuse. 

“Tsay, old man! It was an idiotic 
trick, and you’ve only got yourself to 
blame for listening to anything that 
a goat like me says. The thing is, now, 
what can we do before it is too late ? ” 

“TI can’t see that there’s anything 
to be done,” said Fielder, dismally. 
‘‘ Bainbridge wrote to Phipps before 
he wrote to me, and by this time, for a 
certainty, that cursed paper has been 
sent off. Phipps will get it before I 
can move.” 
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The discussion which followed was 
free from acrimoniousness, to which 
Fielder had looked forward as almost 
a relief. It was finally decided that 
Professor Phipps should be written 
to, and asked to return the paper for 
further revision before looking through 
it; it was too late to write to Bain- 
hridge ; to write to both was inadvis- 
able, and likely to create remark. 
Fielder was not a conspirator by 
nature, and the canvassing of these 
various moves depressed him utterly ; 
moreover the Professor was now in the 
country, and his address, even if 
known at the College, could not be 
obtained till the next day. 

Altogether the prospect of saving 
the situation seemed wretchedly 
remote, and all that night Fielder 
lay awake, cursing his folly, and 
assuring himself that his scientific 
career was irretrievably ruined. With 
the morning’s post came a letter from 
Professor Phipps, which was_ torn 
open in something like despair. The 
contents brought unspeakable relief 
to Fielder’s mind. 

‘* My dear Fielder, Mr. Bainbridge 
wishes to send me your hydrodynami- 
cal paper to look over. I have 
written to tell him that I shall be 
greatly interested to see it, but that 
it must wait until I am back at the 
College, in about a fortnight’s time, 
as I am too lazy to read anything ona 
holiday. Accordingly, I have asked 
Mr. Bainbridge to send the MS. to 
you instead of to me ; and if you can 
call with it some afternoon, and run 
through it with me, that will be of 
assistance to me and will save my 
time.— Yours sincerely, 

“W. J. Puipps.” 


Before starting once more in pursuit 
of Murray, Fielder sat down to write 
to Bainbridge. He wondered whether 
any man had ever felt so much like 
a worm. 


A NIGHTLY INTRUDER 


By SAMUEL SEATON 


Author of ‘‘ In the Wake of the Walking Sleeper,” cic. 


collecting material for a volume 

I had in contemplation that I 

spent the summer months in a 
remote part of County Donegal 
near the sea-side. My accommoda- 
tions were not altogether what I 
would have wished them to be, but as 
I knew of none better I was obliged to 
put up with them, until one morning 
I received a letter from a friend in 
England, stating that in course of 
eight or ten days he would pay me his 
long promised visit. What was I to 
do? Roughing it in a small way was 
good enough for me—even an enjoy- 
able mode of life, but with an English 
visitor the case would be different. 
It would be necessary that during his 
visit I should have a more spacious 
dwelling, and one that should claim 
at least the merit of being wind and 
water proof. I began at once to 
inquire if there was a suitable house 
to be let in the neighbourhood, and at 
length was informed there was one 
to be had, furnished, as long as I 
pleased, and only three miles distant. 

“That is, if you don’t mind,” 
said my informant. 

“Don’t mind what? Is it the 
rent, which you think too high? I 
am prepared to pay anything in 
reason,”’ I said. 

** Oh, no, the rent will be reasonable 
enough, and it is very well furnished.” 

“Then it’s just the house I want, 
and I don’t understand what you 
mean by—if I don’t mind.” 

““I would rather not say, sir,’’ my 
informant said ; and he spoke almost 
in a whisper, as he added, “if you 
don’t niind the ghosts. You see every 


| was during the time I was 


tenant who rented it has left in a few 
days, as the ghosts would give them 
no rest at night.” 

He said this in a tone scarcely 
audible. I told him I was fond of 
ghosts—in fact, had always been on 
more or less friendly terms with 
them; and if the house suited in 
other respects, I would not object to 
the ghosts. 

He gave me the address of the agent, 
and I called at his office next day. 
I was somewhat disconcerted on 
hearing this comfortable seaside resi- 
dence designated a castle, for I had 
calculated on a modest habitation, 
suitable to a struggling author who 
had yet to make his mark in the world. 
My equanimity was restored, however, 
on learning I might have the place on 
reasonable terms, as its remote situa- 
tion placed it at some disadvantage, 
and that a caretaker lived in the 
castle whose wife would cook and give 
all the necessary attendance; so I 
took the place for the summer months. 

The agent told me the castle 
had formerly been a stronghold of 
one of the clans. Its present owner, 
however, often let it, and had been at 
great pains and expense in making it 
comfortable, but each tenant never 
occupied the castle more than a 
week or ten days, while some of them 
had not even slept the second night in 
it. ‘* There is some rubbish about the 
house being haunted,” the agent said, 
with a derisive laugh. 

‘““ Quite so,” I replied, and then 
added, ‘‘ That is exactly the kind of a 
house I want. I have rather a 
partiality for ghosts.” 

Next day I removed my luggage to 
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the castle, and found it a rambling 
disjointed building with many wind- 
ings and turnings inside, and outside 
surmounted by a tall square tower. 
It was built on the sea-cliff, and the 
waves at high water dashed against 
the rampart walls that ran in front of 
the building. 

The situation was beautiful. In 
front lay the noble bay, its semi- 
circular sweep formed on the western 
side by a bold and precipitous head- 
land, on the eastern by a long reach 
of hills, in whose greener chinks 
nestled the white farmhouses, each 
with its sheltering group of trees. 
In the background, dotted with silver 
lakes and little hamlets, the rich 
purple heather stretched for miles, 
till it climbed the steep and rugged 
sides of the highest mountain range in 
Donegal. 

Well satisfied with my arrangement, 
I turned my attention to Mrs. Wilson, 
the caretaker’s wife, a coarse-looking 
stout woman. If the castle were 
haunted, I wondered how she and her 
husband could live in the lower 
regions of it. The rooms were well, 
even luxuriously furnished, and I 
congratulated myself anew on having 
secured such pleasant quarters before 
the arrival of my friend Ainsworth. 
I slept soundly and comfortably every 
night until the evening Ainsworth 
arrived. After we had partaken of 
the excellent dinner Mrs. Wilson pre- 
pared for us, we settled ourselves 
to a comfortable chat, exhausting a 
world of literature and art. At length 
he rose and leisurely began to unpack 
a bulky case of books he had brought 
for holiday reading. 

** You are an admirer of Sweden- 
borg,”’ I said, noticing the number 
of the mystic’s works the case con- 
tained. 

** More than an admirer,’’ he said. 
“You may call me a convert,” and 
opening one of the volumes of the 
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“Arcana Ceelestia,’”? he read aloud 
some of his pet passages, the wail 
of the waves outside, as they broke 
into spray against the rocky base of 
our dwelling, making suitable accom- 
paniment to the weird words. After 
a lengthened discussion on Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine we separated for the 
night. 

The apartment I occupied was built 
against the old tower. It was airy and 
comfortable, and I soon fell asleep in 
the great oaken four-poster. I must 
have slept an hour or two.when I 
awoke with the sensation that some 
one was inthe room. I looked round, 
and seeing no one, I remembered I 
had locked my door before getting into 
bed, and that it was impossible anyone 
could have entered. The whole apart- 
ment was flooded with moonlight, and 
the night had grown very calm, the 
dreary lap of the waves alone break- 
ing the stillness. Not being able to 
sleep again, I lay thinking of the 
passages Ainsworth had been reading 
before we retired, and I was laughing 
softly to myself at his faith in the 
great visionary, when I was startled 
by a low moan in some part of the 
room. I held my breath for several 
seconds, waiting for the sound to be 
repeated, and I distinctly heard a sob. . 
As I listened it seemed to swell gradu- 
ally louder, until at length high over 
the dirge of the waves, it broke into 
a shrill wail. 

I had always been proud of my 
strength of nerve, but somehow the 
cry sent a strange sensation through 
me. It seemed the embodiment 
of despair. Again and again it was 
repeated, dying away at last to a 
faint sob, when I became conscious 
of a figure standing in a corner of 
the room. It occurred to me 
that someone had been concealed 
in the room before I entered it. 
Thinking this, my reasonable action 
would have been to spring out of bed, 
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seize my revolver, which lay close at 
hand, and discover who the intruder 
was. That, doubtless, is what I 
naturally would have done, but the 
moment after my eyes fell upon the 
dimly-defined form, it came gliding 
to my bedside, and I seemed to 
fall under some mesmeric_influ- 
ence, for I could neither move nor 
speak. 

The moonlight streamed full upon 
the figure, showing it to be that 
of a young girl. For some seconds 
she remained motionless, save for a 
nervous movement of the hands. 
Her face was partially concealed by 
the hood of the dark garment in which 
she was enveloped, but out of its 
shadowing folds I could see two dark 
eyes watching me with a frightened, 
pleading expression. At last raising 
one of her hands towards the door, as 
though beckoning me to leave the 
room, she glided off to the dark corner 
from which she had emerged. As she 
was disappearing into its shadows, 
I heard the report of a pistol, and 
with a gurgling moan the figure fell to 
the floor. For one second I closed my 
eyes in horror, the next I jumped 
out of bed and ran to the spot, but the 
figure had disappeared ; the bright 
moonlight revealed only my valise 
resting in the corner where I had 
placed it. 

This corner was partially cut off 
by a huge stove that rested on a 
circular slab of granite; beside this 
stove the figure had fallen. I searched 
everywhere, even going so far as to 
open the stove, lest my mysterious 
visitor should be concealed in its 
capacious depths. But everything 
seemed sonaturaland undisturbed that 
I returned to my bed, convinced I had 
dreamed the whole affair—a not un- 
natural result of the Swedenborgian 
discussion I had indulged in before 
retiring. 

Next morning we made a tour of the 
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old building, often losing ourselves in 
its jumbled-up rooms and passages. 
In one of these passages we came . 
suddenly upon Wilson and two other 
men conversing energetically in their 
native Irish. 

They looked confused at our ap- 
proach, and I detected one of them 
making a grimace that did not seem 
to betoken pleasure ; but they saluted 
us civilly, and we began to make 
preparations for a long tramp over 
the hills. Before starting, I went to 
my sleeping-room in search of my 
note-book, which was in the valise 
behind the stove, and in dragging the 
bag hurriedly along the floor I 
turned up a loose square of carpet, 
exposing a dull red stain on the 
boards beneath. I was looking at it 
when Mrs. Wilson, who was in the 
room doing it up for the day, came 
to my side. ‘“‘ Shure it’s meself has 
scrubbed an’ scrubbed it, sir, but it 
will not come out,’ she said in an 
apologetic tone—" It was just there 
that the Lady Clara was shot.” 

I could not repress a slight start 
at Mrs. Wilson’s words, and J 
dare say my _ questioning looks 
encouraged the woman to- go 
on, and she told the following 
story. 

In days long gone, a certain Lady 
Clara O'Donnell had been shut up 
in this remote castle by her father in 
order to separate her from a suitor he 
disapproved of. The lover followed, 
and was favoured by the chieftain 
who owned the castle. Tidings 
of the treachery at last reached 
the girl’s father, who came in hot 
haste. The lover was_ secreted 
in this apartment, where Clara 
came to warn him of his danger. 
The father, in the darkness, mis- 
took his daughter for the young man, 
and shot her. This, with many 
embellishments in her own peculiar 
vocabulary, was Mrs. Wilson’s story, 
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which she finished by saying the lady 
was supposed to haunt the castle still. 

During our journey I could not 
' dismiss the woman’s story from my 
mind; it was so strangely similar 
to my dream of the night before. 
When we returned in the evening 
I refused to listen to any more 
Swedenborgian theories, and retired 
early. Although a practised walker, 
I was tired, and as soon as I lay down 
fell into a heavy sleep. From this 
sleep I awoke suddenly, with the 
feeling that someone was hanging 
over me. I opened my eyes and 
there, close beside me, her great eyes 
fixed on mine in the same mute 
appeal, stood the same mysterious 
figure I had seen before. I remained 
motionless, gazing at the beseeching 
eyes; then with a swift movement 
I sprang out of bed and tried to 
seize the flowing drapery of my 
strange visitor, but I overbalanced 
and fell to the floor. I soon regained 
my feet, but the shadowy form had 
vanished. I struck a light and 
searched every portion of the room, 
but, as on the previous night, not 
the slightest trace of the cloaked lady 
could I discover. Of two things I 
was now certain—that I was being 
fooled by some party, and that there 
must be a secret entrance to the 
room. In anything but an amiable 
frame of mind, I examined my re- 
volver and returned to bed, and 
during the rest of the night I re- 
mained undisturbed. 

The following day I made a thorough 
examination of the room, but found 
no evidence of asecret door. As my 
last hope of discovering aclue to the 
mystery died away, I could not re- 
press the strange thoughts that took 
possession of me. . 

What if it really was the spirit of 
Clara O’Donnell? What interest 
could any one have in trying to 
impose upon me? There must be 
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some reason for every tenant who 
occupied the castle to leave so 
abruptly. It was strange, though, 
that if the house was haunted, the 
ghosts did not annoy the caretaker 
and his wife. Reasoning thus, I 
resolved to continue my occupation 
of the room and to discover the 
source of the disturbance. 

Despite a long day’s enjoyment 
of that wonderful nerve tonic, the 
pure bracing Donegal air, on entering 
my bedroom that night I felt nervous 
and dispirited. My candle seemed to 
bring out more weirdly the shadows 
of its deep corners, and a queer sensa- 
tion came over me, when I chanced to 
step on the loose square of carpet 
behind the stove. Placing my revolver 
beneath my pillow, and leaving the 
candle burning; I got into bed. I 
had no difficulty in remaining awake. 
The mournful sound of the waves 
seemed to get into my brain, and I 
wished I had taken Ainsworth into 
my confidence and asked him to share 
my watch. After tossing about for 
an hour or two in this highly nervous 
state, I was startled by a cry that 
seemed to come from beneath the 
room. I stretched out my hand for the 
revolver, and at the same moment, 
stealing gently towards me, came the 
dark-robed form I was beginning to 
know so well. 

Now that the moment for action 
had come, alas for my courage and 
resolution! My hand had already 
grasped the pistol, and I had only to 
pull it forth and demand the business 
of the person—or spirit—or whatever 
it was that stood before me. Instead, 
my hand merely tightened on the 
weapon in a spasmodic clutch, and I 
lay inert, save the more robust and 
aspiring hairs of my head that began 
to stand on end in honour of my 
visitor. In asort of stupor I watched 
the dark form steal away, and again I 
heard the report of the pistol, and saw 
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the moaning figure fall to the floor ; 
an exact repetition of the heart- 
chilling scene I had witnessed two 
nights before. I was still lying in a 
sort of stupor when I heard Ains- 
worthknocking at my door. Myvisitor 
had been awakened by a loud crying 
beneath his window ; this crying still 
continued, and as no sleep could be 
secured in his neighbourhood he had 
come to share my bed. We had 
scarcely settled ourselves when once 
more, seemingly at our bedside, arose 
that weird, shrill cry ; now changing 
into a terrific howl of rage, and again 
into a harsh mocking laugh. I felt 
Ainsworth’s grip tighten on my arm, 
till it became painful. My own 
thoughts during this time I do not 
care to dwell upon. 

Not till the grey dawn came strug- 
gling through the high,narrow windows 
did those fearful sounds cease ; then, 
exhausted, Ainsworth fell asleep. I 
could not follow his example ; various 
thoughts kept me awake. I knew my 
companion would not pass another 
night in the castle; nor, [must con- 
fess, had I any inclination to do so. 
I thought with regret of the comfort- 
able apartments we would have to 
abandon, of the glorious header into 
the sea that could be taken at any 
hour of the day from the rocks beneath 
our windows. A vision of my former 
lodgings passed before me, and I 
groaned aloud. Then I rose to geta 
glass of water. The dressing-table 
stood near to the stove, and as I ap- 
proached the carafe my foot knocked 
against some article on the carpet. 
I picked it up, and in the grey light 
of early morning, I recognised it asa 
small box of pistol caps. 

With great joy and relief of mind, 
I gazed upon the box, for it pro- 
claimed the fact that, after all, human 
hands had fired the shot. I replaced 
the box beside the stove where I found 
it. There was a chance that its owner 
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might return for it before the morning 
was much advanced. In that case 
it would be gone and the secret 
ours before we unlocked our door. 
I determined to return to my place 
inthe bed and watch. But relief at 
my discovery had cased my mind, 
and I must have slept quickly, 
for, to my chagrin, Ainsworth was 
talking to me when I next became 
aware of myself. I jumped out of 
bed, and, to my delight, I found the 
box was gone, and before the next 
half hour passed we had solved the 
mystery of the secret passage. 

On the evening of my arrival my 
attention had been drawn to the 
slab of graphic granite on which 
the stove rested, and Mrs. Wilson 
told me the room had, in ancient days, 
been used as an oratory, this stone 
having formed the pedestal of a large 
cross of the same material. Now, as I 
closely scrutinised the stone, I could 
trace a seam down that portion of it 
which projected behind the stove ; 
but so deftly did the  cabalistic 
figures, traced by the felspar and 
quartz intertwine, as to render it 
almost invisible even to my searching 
eye. I had not the least doubt but 
by touching a spring the stone could 
be made to divide ; and before I had 
risen from my kneeling position beside 
it, I had concocted my scheme for 
revenge, and thirsted to put it into 
execution. 

After a late breakfast, we saun- 
tered through the purple heather to a 
constabulary barrack we had passed 
the day before. After a conversation 
with the sergeant in charge, I received 
a promise that four of his men would 
be at the castle that night. I had 
asked for two men only, but he told 
me he had long suspected that a 
party of illicit distillers were at work 
in some secret vault of, or beneath, 
the castle, and they might prove 
more desperate than I fancied. 
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Shortly after midnight, watching our 
opportunity, we had the constables 
smuggled into my bedroom. Without 
undressing, Ainsworth lay down on 
the bed. Two of the constables 
were concealed in a dark angle of 
the room, past which the lady of 
the previous nights had glided. The 
other two men and myself were 
stowed away behind the stove, and 
all was ready for our coup de matin. 
In our cramped positions a weary 
hour passed; but, as the moonlight 
began to irradiate the room, we could 
hear the sounds of footsteps approach- 
ing slowly and stealthily. Noise- 
lessly, as if in a groove, the granite 
slab revolved tilla large aperture was 
formed ; then the top of a man’s head 
became visible: a pair of deep-set 


eyes and coarse, square jaws. There 
was no difficulty in recognising 
Wilson, the caretaker. After a 


cautious scrutiny of the room he dis- 
appeared, and a darkly-shrouded form 
emerged through the opening, and 
stood on the floor beside us. Not the 
same figure which had on the pre- 
vious nights made its appearance ; 
this figure was much taller, and the 
hood was pulled more closely, con- 
cealing the whole face. Then Wilson 
reappeared, and, mounting waist high, 
remained stationary in the aperture. 
His back was towards us, and he 
held a pistol pointing downwards 
through the opening in which he 
stood. 

After uttering one hideous cry, the 
muffled form moved off towards the 
bed. At that moment the room was 
still as death. As the figure in its 
sweeping black garments passed the 
spot where the two men were con- 
cealed the room became a confused 
mass of dark struggling forms—a 
babel of wild shouts, imprecations, 
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and quickly-falling blows. I moved 
swiftly behind Wilson and wrenched 
the pistol from his unwary grasp, 
and the two men beside me had him 
pinioned before he well knew he was 
attacked. But the man in petticoats 
—for it proved to be a man—was 
fighting vigorously, the three figures 
by this time being huddled in a 
writhing heap upon the floor. I 
caught the bright gleam of an up- 
raised knife. Ainsworth struck a 
light, and I went to his assistance. 
The man was a great burly fellow 
with the strength of an ox and the 
courage of a lion; and we did not 
overpower him before one of the 
constables had his hands badly 
lacerated with the knife. 

We discovered that the passage led 
down by steep stone steps to the 
secret vault beneath the tower. There 
the constables secured another man. 
Several kegs of poteen were also 
found in the same place. 

From this vault a narrow passage 
led to the beach, and through this the 
gang had, at all times, access to the 
castle, and had taken advantage of 
it to frighten away those who came 
to reside there. In the kitchen we 
discovered Mrs. Wilson and her niece, 
the slim, pathetic-eyed maiden who 
for the first three nights had per- 
sonated the fictitious Clara O’Donnell. 
For what reason she this night had 
shifted the character on that voluble 
hero in petticoats, I cannot tell. 

The men were sent for trial, and 
each sentenced to several months’ 
imprisonment. 

I received a profuse letter of thanks 
from the owner of the castle, with a 
cordial invitation to make the place 
my home while in Donegal, and Ains- 
worth and I spent a very enjoyable 
summer there. 


* HEIMWEH.” 


BY LOUISE LANE 


The lagging hours now lengthen out 
Another empty day ; 

The sev’ring miles now widen fast 
A’down the homeward way. 


The mountains seem to shut me in, 
I’m longing for the sea 

And stretch of sand—these pasture-lands 
Are meaningless to me. 


The foliage of these spreading elms 
Is massed luxuriantly : 

My home is on a wind-swept coast 
Beside a wind-tossed tree. 


These wooded slopes are breathing song, 
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Here sheltered from the winds of heay’n WSS 
The gentle breezes play: 

I'm waiting for the rushing storm, ¢ 


The sting of salt sea-spray. 
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The night alone is still my own, 
Her stars watch o’er the sea; 

The moon her silver path doth take 
Across the downs to me. 


In dreams again I hear the waves 
When lashed to lines of foam; 
1 find the wicket open wide, 
I see the lights of home. 


THE CLAIMANT IN THE HARCOURT HOUSE TUNNEL. (Copyright.) 


THE TUNNEL MYSTERY: 


ON THE 


x 


ITS BEARING 


DRUCE-PORTLAND CASE. 


By KENNETH HENDERSON 


NDERGROUND — discoveries 
have a wonderful  fascina- 
tion. They possess all the 
elements of romance and 

mystery which appeal so singularly to 
the imagination. This is because they 
have been built for a purpose, known, 
perhaps, only to those by whom they 
were used, and the public in general 
have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with something which 
they were never intended to know. 
They are being told a secret. 

The recent discovery by the 
Press of an underground passage at 
Harcourt House—which, by the way, 
was anticipated several months ago 
in THE IDLER MAGAZINE, and which 
passage was visited by Mr. Conquest 
and myself on behalf of Mr. G. H. 
Druce, some days before any reporter 
became aware of its existence—has 
aroused a considerable degree of 
interest in Mr. Druce’s claim to the 
Dukedom of Portland. Curiously 
enough, the general tone of the news- 
paper reports was one of surprise that 
an allegation of the Claimant should 
be so substantially corroborated. To 
anyone, however, who has had any 
dealing with the Claimant the proving 
of the existence of a tunnel was a 
foregone conclusion. They know that 
Mr. Druce, before advancing any 
allegation as to the life of the fifth 
Duke of Portland, has made each and 
every statement the subject of 
thorough inquiry, and all witnesses 
have had to undergo the most 
searching cross-examination before 
their evidence was even submitted to 
the solicitors for consideration. Mr. 


G. H. Druce’s attitude in — this 
respect has been prompted by his 
desire not to advance his claim in the 
preliminary proceedings by any evi- 
dence which, at a later date, may 
have to be withdrawn. I mention this 
because a newspaper stated, in 
referring to the discovery of the 
underground passage, that Mr. Druce 
had said that this passage would be 
found to run to Baker Street. Mr. 
Druce did not, and would not, say 
any such thing, because he has no 
proof to that effect. It is true that 
several persons have come to Mr. 
Druce, and said that there is a passage 
leading from Harcourt House to 
what was the Baker Street Bazaar, but 
the Claimant, appreciating the many 
engineering difficulties of driving 
such a tunnel through a district which 
was already a mesh of sewage pipes 
and drains, has ever remained scepti- 
cal. The belief shared alike by the 
Claimant and his friends—and they 
are many—is that the Cavendish 
Square to Baker Street tunnel will 
be found to exist in two or more 
distinct portions, and this is an 
allegation which, I submit, has every 
promise of being substantiated. 
Harcourt House was built in 1722- 
1723, at which time Cavendish 
Square and the neighbourhood was 
outside London proper. It was here 
that the gay Duke of Chandos thought 
to build himself a residence, and 
purchase the land separating it from 
London, so that he might drive 
through his own property from his 
country house, in what was then the 
village of Marylebone, to his town 
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house in London. Harcourt House pavement of Cavendish Square, and 
was built by Lord Bingley, after the cut off from the vulgar gaze by 
death of whom it came into the high walls, it presents an appear- 
possession of the Earl of Harcourt, ance of seclusion and privacy almost 
from whom its name is derived. It monastic. : 

was not until late in the eighteenth When the Claimant was informed 
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century that the property was pur- 
chased by the Portlands, in which / 
family it remained, as their town / 
house, until the death of the eccentric. / 
fifth Duke in 1879, after which it 

was occupied by Lord Breadalbane. 

The writer of ‘“‘ The New Critical - oY 
Review of the Public Buildings 
of London ” described Harcourt 


that his allegation 
as to the existence 
of an underground 
passage at Harcourt 
House was established, 
he was naturally 
anxious to examine the 
tunnel himself, but it was 
a difficult matter for him, 


House as “one of the most of all people, to obtain in 
singular pieces of architec- “ time the necessary per- 
ture about the town,” and ie mission to make an ex- 
“rather like a convent - / amination before any structural 
than the residence of a % alterations were made. Still, 
man of quality ... it ee this was no ordinary matter, 
seems more like a copy and if we were limited to or- 
of Poussin’s landscape o/ dinary methods in assisting the 
ornaments than a , Claimant in his researches, the bring- 
design to imitate ~ ing to light of the truth. would be 
any of the genuine to truly a wearisome work. To trespass 
beauties of build- ob was the only way out of the difficulty. 
ing.” It is a e We were five in all—the Claimant, Mr. 
forbidding look- uv, Batt (the late Duke’s tailor), Mr. John 
ing place at 9, Conquest (retired Chief Inspector of 
best. Stand- ny / Scotland Yard), an architect, and myself. 

ing some . There were big issues at stake, and to some 
thirty the romance surrounding our burglarious ven- 
yards ture may have appealed. I say burglarious, 
back ~’*” but am not quite sure if I am right, not knowing 
from much about the law. Somewhere, however, I 
the seem to have come across something which seems 


to intimate that a burglar is only a burglar when 
he works in the dark. If he trespasses in daylight, he 
is a common housebreaker. If this is so, we were 
housebreakers when we started,.and burglars when 
we finished. From a quarter to six until about half- 
past six, we wandered in 

pairs round Cavendish 

Fed Brick Woll obout /Soyeors off. Square—at least, four of 
us did. Mr. Conquest 
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reconnoitred. Our endeavours to 
appear innocent of the crime we 
meditated were not very. successful. 
By half-past six, every cabman in 
Cavendish Square was regarding us 
with suspicion. To us, our every 
action seemed to excite the mor- 
bid interest of the residents of 
the square. At length, however, our 
period of inactivity came to an end. 
About half-past six, the men who are 
demolishing Harcourt House filed 
through the gate, and shortly after 
Mr.Conquest beckoned us toapproach. 
One by one, and quietly, we passed 
through the wooden entrance gate, 
crossed the carriage drive, clambered 
over the wall of the south wing, 
crept through the roughly-made 
entrance hole, and stood in the tunnel 
itself. 

For a plain statement of facts as to 
the passage I cannot do better than 
give the report of the architect who 
accompanied us :— 

16, Great James St., 
Bedford Row, 
London, W.C. 
June 22nd, 1906. 
To 
Messrs. G. H. DrucE & Co., LTD., 
80, Cornhill, E.C. 

GENTLEMEN,— 

In accordance with your instructions, 
I have carefully surveyed the subway 
under the main entrance yard at the 
premises coloured blue in Ordnance Map 
and give you this my report thereon. 

The Subway in question is approached 
through an opening roughly cut through 
the brickwork of a two-foot wall, one of the 
walls of the old house. This opening was 
not formed by a skilled artisan, as the 
sides are left rough, and there is no arch 
formed to carry the brick-work above. 

You will see by the enclosed plan that the 
Subway is formed at an angle of about 
65 degrees to this wall, is 76 feet 3 inches 
long, 6 feet wide, and 8 feet 6 inches high, 
and is lighted by four centre circular lights. 
At its extreme end there is an old wall about 
150 years old, while the Subway is only 
from 50 to 55 years old. The side walls and 
the vaulting of the Subway are finished 
with a toothing showing the intention of 
the owner to carry it further ultimately. 


‘with proper coal cellars. 
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The wall that at present blocks the 
passage is about 18 inches. thick, and 
behind same there is a quantity of loose 
mortar, and brick rubbish, showing there 
was formerly a room or open space there 
before it was filled up. 

Cn the Ordnance Map sent with this, I 
have shown the position of the Tunnel in 
red. Jt runs as you see in a north-easterly 
direction, but how far it adapts itself to 
the purpose you wish to prove is a matter 
of opinion that rests with you. There must 
have been an object in forming this 
Subway. It is not a coal cellar, that is 
certain—as the house is already provided 
It was formed 
as a Subway to lead to somewhere, and its 
progress is arrested by an 18-inch wall that 
at present bars its continuation. 

During the course of the present excava- 
tions, I have no doubt further light will be 
thrown upon the subject ; perhaps a stair- 
way leading to a lower subway, as the level 
of the present one would not permit of its 
running under any public road, as the 
sewers, gas, and water mains would block 
the way. 

The floor of the Subway in question is in 
cement, on concrete*, but as there is a 
certain amount of rubbish over it, a careful 
examination of it was, at the time I made 
my survey, impossible. 

I should, perhaps, mention that there is 
evidence of a door having existed from the 
north side of the House No. 20, Cavendish 
Square, and opening immediately opposite 
the rough entrance to the Subway in 
question. It is in a recess, and has an iron 
railing in front. 

In conclusion I regret that the circum- 
stance of the case would not admit of a more 
extensive survey, and can only hope that 
an opportunity will ultimately be given for 
a more searching examination of the 
Premises. 

: Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) G. GarD PyYE. 
M.S.A. 

Here we have a tunnel, the age of 
which is presumably 50 to 55 years, 
blocked at both ends by walls of a 
period a little subsequent to that of 
Queen Anne. How was it entered ° 
It is difficult to estimate the age of the 
present entrance, it being a roughly 
hewn hole about 5 feet in height and 


3 feet in breadth, showing clearly 


© Mr. Pye, upon a second examination, find the floor is 
covered with flagstones, 
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— SECTION OF PASSAGE — 


that this entrance formed no part of 
the original scheme of the tunnel. 

It would appear that the old Duke 
commenced the tunnel somewhere 
near the middle, burrowed in one 
direction—say towards what is now 
Mr. Asquith’s house—until he found 
his way blocked by one of the under- 
ground walls, and finding it impossible 
to continue, commenced to tunnel 
in the opposite direction until he was 
stopped again by another under- 
ground wall (which is shown in the 
illustration), This is merely con- 
jecture, but the fact that the tunnel 
is toothed at both ends clearly 
indicates that the brickwork was not 
commenced at either end. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the discovery of these walls was 
a surprise to the builder of the tunnel. 
Undoubtedly they are the founda- 
tions of some Elizabethan or Queen 
Anne building which stood on the 
site which, until recently, formed the 
entrance to Harcourt House. It is 
extremely difficult to trace or obtain 
plans of any buildings which were 
demolished prior to 1867, when the 
first Ordnance Map was published. 
The old parish map of Marylebone, 
however, shows that in 1849 there 
were two lodges to Harcourt House, 
each lodge forming an end of the 


carriage drive. To the Harcourt 
House of the present day there is only 
one lodge, which stands between the 
two ends of the drive. An examina- 
tion of the wall in front of the house, 
shows that the centre portion is of 
much more recent date than that of 
the two sides, and appears to be about 
50 years old. This, then, is about the 
time when the old lodges must have 
been pulled down. The supposition 
is that the subterraneous walls are a 
part of the foundations of these two 
old lodges. 

At the north end of the tunnel, we 
hammceredaway the bricks toascertain 
what lay at the other side. I brought 
some of the gravel away with me, and 
upon examination it is obviously 
specimens of filled-in ground, being 
portions of bricks and such matter, 
also about 150 years old. There is 
no mistaking the manufacture of 
these bricks. They are not malm 
bricks, used at a later date, but the 
old 2}-inch brick in vogue before the 
Georgian period. It is reasonable to 
surmise, therefore, that the filled-in 
ground is the remains of the two 
old lodges, and thus affords us a 
possible clue as to the date when 
the open space at the end of the 
tunnel was filled in. 

The two lodges were there in 1849, 
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but they do not appear on the first 
issue of the Ordnance maps in 1867. 
That there were underground passages 
of some description at the north end 
of the tunnel is still apparent, for in 
the north corner of the entrance to 
Harcourt House there is a square 
piece of ground which is roughly 
overgrown with tufts of grass. This 
ground rings hollow, and the covering 
is only a few inches thick. It may 
be from this point that the tunnel is 
continued, and if in the same direction 
as the other portion it would pass 
under the house in Cavendish Square 
at the corner of Harley Street. 

Before leaving Harcourt House, I 
should like to draw attention to 
the correction in the architect’s 
report. This alteration we are able 
to make through the courtesy of 
Lord Howard de Walden. I wished 
to obtain the photographs which 
are reproduced, and wrote for 
permission to inspect “ the alleged 
tunnel.” By way of reply, I received 
a note saying that Lord Howard de 
Walden had no objection to my 
seeing the coal cellar at Harcourt 
House. I need hardly say this was 
somewhat of a shock. Our architect 
had erred. Our underground passage 
was merely a coal cellar. The old 
Duke, besides his other eccentricities, 
had presumably carried on the busi- 
ness of a coal merchant. 

I do not deny that of later years 
some portion of this tunnel has been 
used as a coal cellar, but that does not 
prove that it was built for such a 
purpose One might just as reason- 
ably puc coals in a milk-can and call 
the milk-can a coal-scuttle. It is 
absurd to call a passage 76 yards 3 
inches long, 6 feet wide, and 8 feet 
6 inches high a coal cellar. A cellar 
of these dimensions would hold 150 
tons of coal, and even a ducal man- 
sion does not require such a store- 
house for fuel. 
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The significance of the floor of the 
tunnel being paved with flagstones, 
is that it permits of an exit under- 
ground—a possibility which is hinted 
at in the architect’s report. At the 
time of our second visit to the tunnel, 
we did not have an opportunity 
completely to test this possibility. 
We sounded the passage, however, 
and in a certain place it gave out a 
remarkably hollow ring. The con- 
tinuation of the excavations will show 
whether anything further is to be 
discovered in support of sucha theory. 

The Claimant, in his account of the 
evidence in support of his contentions, 
has referred to the underground 
tunnelling at Baker Street, but did 
not give the full details. At this 
juncture, the precise particulars are 
most important, for they go a long 
way towards establishing the con- 
nection between the late Duke’s 
residence and the Bazaar. It will be 
remembered that the Claimant, in 
dealing with the evidence in the April 
issue of THEIDLER gave the statement 
of a witness who says :—"“ For some 
time I was employed by my father who 
had a fish shop close to the Bazaar. 
Druce used to come almost daily to 
this shop and buy fish, and order 
it to be sent to his house at St. 
John’s Wood, and Carlton Hill. Later 
on I was engaged at the Baker Street 
Bazaar, and one day, my brother and 
I, tempted by our curiosity, ex- 
plored a passage that led from the 
Bazaar in the direction of Harcourt 
House, where the Duke then lived. 
We travelled along the underground 
passage or tunnel for some three or 
four hundred yards, when the candle 
we had went suddenly out, and we 
were so frightened that we ran back.”’ 

We give a sketch of the property on 
which the Bazaar stands. It will be 
remembered that the present pro- 
prietors refuse to affirm or deny 
that there are tunnels underneath 
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their premises. They might as well 
have saved themselves the trouble of 
refusing to acknowledge a fact which 
is patent to all who are sufficiently 
interested in this matter to make 


- researches on their own account. 


In the Middlesex Land Registry, on a 
mortgage given over the Baker Street 
building, these tunnels are plainly 
shown, and a sketch of the plans 
attached to the deed of mortgage 
substantiates the statement of the 
witness whose evidence I have already 
referred to. 

The length of the tunnel and passage 
from B to C, is some 212 feet, that of 
the entrance yard from A to B, some 
50 feet. The whole length of the 
frontage, between King Street and 
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Dorset Street, is 420 feet. At the 
point C there is a staircase leading up 
from the tunnel to the Bazaar, but 
although the plan does not show 
the continuation of the tunnel 
beyond that (as it deals only with 
the portion of the property included 
in the mortgage), we may take it for 
granted that the tunnel not only ran 
right through to Dorset Street, but 
also that smaller tunnels branched on 
either side, both from Baker Street 
and Gloucester Mews. A _ careful 
examination of the main tunnel leaves 
no room for doubt that such is the 
case. 

The stables in Gloucester Mews 
were used by the Baker Street 
Bazaar in the time of T. C. Druce. 
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They are about 15 feet below the 
level of Baker Street, and this 1s about 
the depth of the tunnel from the 
surface, and though the back of the 
stables, which abut on what was the 
Bazaar in the time of T. C. Druce, has 
been carefully bricked up, a minute 
examination discloses the important 
fact that in the lower corner of one of 
them there are unmistakable signs 
that an entrance and an exit some 
time ago existed. Furthermore, 
along the other side of the Bazaar, 
huge iron flaps and gratings are let 
into the street. 
originally, of course, for the reception 
of goods into the basement of the 
Bazaar, and therefore, not only must 
there have been an exit for these 
goods at the other end, but several 
staircases are, with a little care, 
discernible, leading down from the 
gratings to a depth of about 15 
feet. 

The whole substance of this 1s, 
therefore (to quote the words of the 
mortgage deed), “‘ from the tunnel and 
passage there were two exits.’’ Thomas 
Charles Druce must have popped up 
into the Bazaar at the point C, where 
the steps lead down to the passage. 
This would take him out to, or beyond, 
Gloucester Mews East, but it would 
be idle at this point to fix a detinite 
place for the end of the Baker Street 
tunnel. 

What is the explanation of all the 
talk current at one time about the 
Duke of Portland travelling under- 
ground from Harcourt House to the 
Baker Street Bazaar? The most 
reasonable would seem to be the 
opinion held by the Claimant and his 
friends. They suppose that the Duke 
passed underground from Harcourt 
House to another house, where he 
assumed the role of Druce. From 
thence he could emerge and walk in 
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the open for some distance, then 
entering a third house, he would pass 
underground to the Bazaar along the 
very passage partly shown on this 
mortgage deed, and spoken of by the 
witness, who, as a lad, went along it 
for nearly a quarter of a mile. 

We have Harcourt House as the 
end of one tunnel, and the Baker 
Street Bazaar as the end of the other 
tunnel. It must be possible to find 
the other two houses. Naturally, 
when the Duke disappeared under- 
ground from Harcourt House and 
arrived at the Bazaar in a similar 
mysterious manner, the supposition 
would be that he came by a continuous 
underground passage and that is the 
belief, which must have, at one time, 
gained ground. It does not neces- 
sarily follow, however, that such was 
the case. Anyway, within the next 
few weeks, the mystery should be 
solved, for inquiries have been set on 
foot on behalf of the Claimant, with a 
view to establish the contentions 
which he advances in connection 
with the passage. 

In any case, the excavations now 
proceeding at Harcourt House are 
almost certain to disclose something 
further, which will explain the reason 
for the construction of the tunnel 
shown in the illustrations. 

® *% * 

After having the evidence under 
careful revision for over six weeks, 
and anticipating every technical 
difficulty that seemed to present 
itself, the Counsel retained on behalf 
of Mr. George Hollamby Druce have 
decided finally on the form the action 
isto take. It is probable, therefore, 
that before this article is published 
the writ that is to commence the 
great struggle will have been issued. 
It would be injudicious at this 
moment to publish further details. 
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MY WALKS ABROAD 


By ROBERT 


N my time I have had some 
distressing experiences on the 
English Channel, and I believe 
there are several other people 

in this country who might make the 
same confession if they would. If you 
imagine I am referring to sea-sickness, 
called in polite society mal de mer, 
you are mistaken, for although I[ have 
been on ships that tried to turn 
somersaults, I have never suffered 
from those qualms which seem to be 
pretty general in a nation that claims 
to rule the waves, which caused some 
inwardly sensitive humorist, whose 
name I have forgotten, to remark that 
he wished the British would rule the 
waves straighter than they do. 

The experiences to which I alluded 
happened along the French coast. 
Never shall I forget my first attempt 
to reach Boulogne, now, alas! many, 
many years ago. I was new to 
London in those days, and had never 
seen the Continent, having neither 
the money nor the time for a trip 
abroad. At the psychological mo- 
ment, out speaks an ignorant and 
cheap steamer through the adver- 
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tising columns of the daily Press, 
offering a ticket there and back for an 
incredibly small number of shillings. 
The advertisement marked me as one 
of its victims, so I went down the 
Thames on a penny steamer to some 
point below bridge, and there made 
acquaintance with the tramp liner, 
‘‘Tgnoramus,” with a single funnel 
and a single’screw,’ and I don’t know 
how many tons burden. But the 
tonnage of most of the passengers 
was dispensed with before we saw the 
French coast. We worried our way 
to the open sea,’and there the Storm 
King awaited us. The steamship 
wobbled through the waves, over 
them (and under them sometimes), 
shipping green breakers that foamed 
into white along the deck, and a more 
drenched and dispirited crowd of ex- 
cursionists you never saw. It is 
difficult to believe that this crowd, if 
still to the fore, are probably against 
the Channel Tunnel to a man, espe- 
cially when they are on land. I don’t 
know how they would have voted on 
the question at that agonising mo- 
ment. The steamer did not make 
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anything like the speed which the 
optimistic advertisement seemed to 
expect, and night had fallen before 
we stood off Boulogne. It was in the 
joyous summer time, and the wind 
had been blowing from the south, so 
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that now we were under the influence 
of the French cliff the motion became 
less emphatic, greatly to the relief of 
those who were on pleasure bent. 
People began to take an interest in 
their belongings, and gathered to- 
gether shawl-straps, portmanteaus, 
hand-bags, and what-not. Standing 
by the rail, a sallow, lantern-jawed 
man who had been very miserable, 
confided to me that he had never seen 
so beautiful a sight as those hills of 
Boulogne, dotted with lights, and that 
blaze of radiance around the Casino. 
I was about to reply, when we were 
jostled sharply against each other, 
and after two more bumps the ship 
came to a standstill. We had got 
out of the channel, or missed the tide 
or something, but we hadn’t missed 
the sandbank. 

Well, there we were, and there was 
Boulogne, so near at hand that we 
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could hear people talking. The ship 
stood upright for a while, then 
gradually began to lean over as the 
tide went further and further out. 
The captain said that boats would be 
alongside before many minutes; and 
he merrily tooted his whistle to give 
notice of our predicament; but no- 
body paid any attention. I suggested 
that he should let down some of his 
own boats, and row us ashore, but 
apparently there were reasons against 
this; perhaps they were fixtures on 
the deck, or perhaps they leaked, but 
in any case nothing was done. It 
may have been a question of Customs, 
or International Law,.or something, 
but on that steamer we were com- 
pelled to stop all night, with the 
floors most of the time—perhaps I 
should call them decks—at an angle 
of forty-five. There was nothing to 
eat aboard, and it shows the change- 
ableness of human nature that men, 
who a few hours before could not 
bear the very mention of food, were 
now clamorous for sustenance. I 
think the most exasperating point of 
an exasperating situation was the 
playing of the excellent band at the 
Casino. It seemed that there was a 
ball going forward, and as the night 
was warm, all the windows were open, 
so we got full benefit of the music, and 
even could hear the sibilance of many 
feet on the smooth floor, and they 
kept this up joyfully till two in the 
morning. Some time after the music 
ceased the steamer began to right 
herself, showing that it is a long tide 
that has no turning. By-and-by 
there was a jingle of the bell and a 
thud of the engine, and at grey davy- 
break we entered the harbour and 
moored alongside the sleeping town. 
Very different was my trip to 
Boulogne the other day, when I got 
aboard the fast steamboat express, 
reached Folkestone in a jiffy, and 
glided across the Channel in little 
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more than an hour on a turbine liner, 
so vibrationless that it was difficult 
to believe the engines were moving, 
and so swift that one might imagine 
it an express train. 

Since that cheerless arrival on the 
morning after the summer storm, I 
have visited many towns of France, 
from Calais to Marseilles, and from 
Brest to Besangon, yet I think that 
Boulogne is one of the most typically 
French towns that exists. In spite 
of Merridew’s Library, of ‘‘ English 
Spoken ”’ signs all along the front, of 
biftek, spelt weirdly, at the more 
prominent restaurants; in spite of 
the fact that excursion steamers from 
Brighton, Hastings, Eastbourne, and 
elsewhere throw hundreds of excur- 
sionists into Boulogne every summer 
day, the real French life of the place 
remains untouched by English in- 
vasion. The bulk of the inhabitants 
do not speak English and never will. 
The stout women who seem to wear 
seventeen petticoats one over another 
still clobber along the cobblestones in 
wooden shoes, just as if the American 
pasteboard leather and shoe company 
had never attempted to sell body and 
sole (of their boots) along the peaceful 
shores of France. The _fisher-girl 
wears her lovely frilled cap on Sundays, 
and the picturesque procession winds 
its way from the old Cathedral on 
Feast Days, and comes slowly through 
the gateway in the wall just as it did 
three hundred years ago. Boulogne to 
me is a delight, and I don’t care who 
knows it. 
splendid beach before the season has 
commenced, or to watch the same 
when ten thousand tent chairs are 
fixed upon it, and the air is noisy 
with the clatter of the man with a 
cask on his shoulder, who sells sweet- 
meats to the children by means of a 
little roulette Monte Carlo on the end 
of his barrel, thus teaching the pretty 
little dears to gamble, so that in after 
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life they may do their duty seriously 
in the Casino, backing the whirling 
horses and dealing with francs instead 
of centimes. 

It would be difficult to find any- 
where else so medieval and secluded a 
walled town as that which stands on 
the heights of Boulogne. Its ancient 
gateway, any one of the three, re- 
minds me of a portal situated in 
Tunis. On the London side of the 
Tunis gate you have a little Paris, 
with glaring lights, café chantant, 
metal tables and chairs and absinthe 
frappé. Pass through the arch to the 
Timbuctoo side of the gate, and in- 
stantly you are in darkness and the 
Orient. All the solemn mystery of 
the East is on one side of the gate, 
and all the froth and frippery of the 
West on the other. 

Somewhat less marked is the con- 
trast at Boulogne. Outside the gates 
you have a fashionable town, the 
electric cars, the wide streets, the 
plate glass fronts of shops a la 
Avenue de l’Opéra. Inside the gates 
are narrow thoroughfares, cobble- 
stones, a very ancient tower, with a 
sonorous, solemn bell, and instead of 
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the many storied grand hotels facing 
the harbour and the sea-front, there 
is one charming old inn, which has 
the cleanest possible courtyard, and 
an upper gallery running across one 
end of it, an archway to it that might 
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have been constructed from one of 
the portals in the wall, and here good 
fare and comparative cheapness still 
reign. This is the Hotel de Burgoyne, 
although it is quite unnecessary to 
give its name, because there is only 
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one tavern in the old town. Vines 
grow up the walls in the court-yard, 
and as you walk along the darkened 
street on a summer night and come 
past its archway, you get a glimpse 
of people dining in the open under 
shaded lights as if the scene were a 
frontispiece to a sixpenny magazine, 
or of one of those coloured books of 
travel, price one pound. 

Summer resorts have sprung up 
along the northern coast of France 
like mushroom cities in the great 
west. A mile or two away from 
Boulogne to the east, and connected 
with it by electric tram, is Wimereaux, 
with a larger casino and larger hotels 
than Boulogne, on a site which was 
farming land a few years ago. To the 
west is Paris Plage, equally new and 
equally grand, and further west still 
bourgeois Berck has grown out of 
all remembrance. These places and 
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many others possess splendid sands, 
broad, clean and firm, which seem 
to be more popular than the pebbly 
beaches between Dieppe and Havre, 
although Havre itself has good sands, 
while from Trouville on to Paramé 
and beyond there is sand galore.° 

I visited Etaples. I cannot tell in 
what the charm of Etaples consists 
but the charm assuredly exists. When 
first I saw the town, a many years ago, 
I thought it most commonplace, 
but each time I step off the train there 
I like it better. It is still quite 
unspoiled, and has no big hotels and 
no casino, but the artists love it, and 
that fact is a sure indication that it is 
picturesque, although to my mind 
Montreuil, a few miles south of it, 
walled in on the hill above the little 
river, is much more interesting. 

The painters frequent the Hotel 
loos, which they pronounce “ Use ” 
and use it accordingly. The Hotel 
Toos faces the market square, and at 
infrequent intervals an electric tram 
comes raging down a narrow lane by 
the side of it and goes either to the 
station or to Paris Plage—fourpence 
halfpenny, if you please, to the latter 
place. The tram does not properly 
belong to Etaples, but is used for 
transporting gay Parisians to their 
Plage. 

I don’t know why it is that I am 
so fond of the company of artists, 
for I never could draw anything but a 
salary, and have often had a difficulty 
in drawing that. Now that the 
troubadour has gone, the artist is 
about the only joyous, irresponsible 
being in this commercial age who 
doesn’t care a hang. He can enjoy 
life on less money than even John D. 
Rockefeller himself. © Wherever you 
find him the fare is good, the price 
cheap, and the neighbourhood attrac- 
tive. 

The Hotel Ioos 


sports a roomy 
café in front. 


Passing though this 
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café you enter the kitchen, a lovely 
room of polished plattery, and bright 
copper utensils burnished like gold. 
The sizzle and aroma of cooking is 
delightful to a hungry man, and 
through the kitchen you reach the 
large dining room, whose walls are 
covered with paintings done in real oil 
regardless of expense. The stranger 
supposes that these pictures are done 
in the joy of art and presented to 
the innkeeper as a token of apprecia- 
tion by a grateful guest—and often 
so they are. But sometimes a painting 
here and there represents all that 
the host has received for a lengthy 
board bill. Yet I have never met a 
French tavernkeeper who would sell 
one of his wall pictures. 

I was just in time, for a score or more 
ofartists had seated themselves toright 
and left ofa lengthy table that occupied 
one side of the long room. Instead 
of smiting my breast and announcing 
myself as a great gun—alas, too many 
literary men act in this way—I un- 
ostentatiously slid into a chair by 
a small table. Did this modesty 
insure me that respect which should 
always be accorded by a painter to a 
writer ? It did not. Listen to the 
tale of the fish, and to some account 
of the measly attempt to starve a 
complete stranger ! } 

There was but one “ garsong ” as 
we say at Etaples, and all those 
artists had brought in appetites with 
them from their sketching. The gar- 
song entered from the kitchen bearing 
aloft a huge platter of fish that smelt 
most enticing. The fish at Etaples 
is excellent, fresh out of the salt sea, 
and nowhere can they cook it so 
appetisingly as at the Hotel Ioos. 
That platter lasted half-way down 
the long table. The youth hurried 
‘back to the kitchen and speedily 
returned with another great platter, 
and that polished off the rest of the 
crowd. I braced myself up for the 
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feast, but there was some delay 
The arrival of a foreigner was evi- 
dently unexpected and had interfered 
with the arrangements. Presently he 
appeared with another platter and 
was heading towards me, but, alas ! 
the hungry upper half of the table 
had finished their fish and demanded 
more, which gives me a chance of 
alluding to Oliver Twist but I won’t 
doit. The garsong, aftera moment’s 
hesitation that did credit to his sense 
of fairness, swerved to the head of the 
table and I was left lamenting. When 
the fourth platter became visible, he 
again endeavoured to reacha famished 
man, but the lower part of the table 
called for help, and he helped them. 

‘‘ Garsong,” whispered I in a tone of 
disapproval, ‘‘I’d like a little fish 
if you don’t mind.” 

‘“ Toot sweet, Musheer,”’ he replied, 
which the guide book informs me 
means “ In the sweet by and by.” 

‘Well, toot it along in a hurry,” 
said I. 

The garsong went and hid himself 
in the kitchen, and the artists clam- 
oured in vain for further sustenance. 
At last the waiter appeared with the 
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second course, which he proceeded to 
distribute among the followers of 
Raphael. Then he came round with 
the remainder to me. 

“No,” said I, ‘bring me some 
fish.” 
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He admitted with contrition that 
there was no more fish, and implored 
me to help myself to the second course, 
which I waved aside. I realised that 
the time for action had come, and so 
went out into the kitchen. The 
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future Whistlers were evidently much 
- amused by the predicament in which 
I found myself. The cook was 
desolated that all the fish had been 
eaten and was beginning a series of 
polite excuses, when the stillness 
outside was broken by a wailing cry 
that is familiar in most French towns 
near the coast. It was the Cry 
of the Wild—the vociferation of the 
vendor of fish. Next instant I was 
out in the market square. 

“Hey !”’ I shouted, “‘ What’s the 
use wasting time in that end of the 
town when the demand exceeds the 
supply down here ? ”’ 

Whereupon the vendor approached 
hurriedly and disposed of some fish 
to the cook. After that I took my 
seat at the small table in the dining- 
room once more. We could hear the 
sizzling of the new fish over the fire, 
which showed that I had been suc- 
cessful in my quest. There were 
whisperings a-down the long table 
accompanied by suppressed laughter, 
and I suspected that another attempt 
was contemplated on my first course, 
but I had the great advantage of being 
able to see into the kitchen from the 
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little table at which I sat, while those 
at the long table on the other side of 
the room could not. The waiter was 
sure to veer over to the long table if 
called upon to do so. He knew on 
which side of the room his bread was 
buttered. I was a mere transient 
who would shortly disappear like a 
mirage, but the other fellows were 
there for the summer. Therefore I 
kept a keen look out and when I saw 
the garsong load himself up with the 
fifth platter, I rose, met him at the 
door, detached him from the pro- 
vender and bore it in triumph to my 
lone table. He stood by ready to 
remove it, but I waved him away. 

‘“Vamoose, marchay, clear out, 
skedaddle,”’ I remarked gently, “‘ there 
ain’t going to be no core to this apple.” 
And there wasn’t. 

Before deshanay was finished, that 
talented and celebrated artist Dudley 
Hardy came in. I had not seen him 
since the early days of the IDLER 
some fifteen years or more ago, when 
he used to draw brilliant pictures for 
our pages, as you who own the first 
volumes will see by a-looking of ’em 
up. At coffee out in the café he 
introduced me to many of the long- 
tablites, and a fine set of enthusiastic 
young men they proved to be, despite 
their fondness for fish. I hoped to 
return to I-taples, but I can never 
resist the temptation of a through 
train, and when next I saw the fishing 
village I was flashed past it on the 
boat express from Paris to Calais. 

The Northern Railway of France 
sends its fast and comfortable trains 
through an _ undulating pastoral 
country from Boulogne to Paris, a 
city which, so far as I was able to 
observe, is anything but pastoral. 
There are several towns on the route 
that repay the exercise of the stop- 
Over privilege. Amiens, for instance, 
which is visited by many persons, and 
Abbéville, which is visited by few. 
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In each the ancient church is the chief 
attraction, but there are many inter- 
esting points about both towns that 
are worth studying. Life seems easy 
in these places as compared with what 
it is in Paris or London. Nobody is 
ever in a hurry, and they knock off 
work early and go fishing or to a 
shooting match. However, we, who 
worship the strenuous life, will on to 
hustling Paris. 

The point that interested me most 
this trip was the taximeter cab. I 
spent much of my time in these 
delightful vehicles, there being a sort 
of mechanical fascination about them 
which I found it impossible to resist. 
At first the Paris cabman combated 
the taximeters, but experience has 
shown that these little instruments, 
invented some sixty years ago but 
unused till the other day, have solved 
many difficulties, and have greatly 
increased the cabman’s remuneration. 
A rigid little red flag of metal juts 
out from a miniature flag-pole which 
stands erect on the right hand side 
of the driver’s seat. On the flag 
is the word “ Libre.”” When you step 
into the cab, the driver pushes down 
the flag pole and the word “ Libre ” 
disappears in front of the lamp. 
The lowering of the flag connects the 
machinery of the taximeter with the 
front wheel, I take it. You start off 
indebted to the cabman in the sum of 
sevenpence, and the figures 75 cen- 
times stare you in the face on the dial 
of the taximeter. When the cab 
has gone nearly a mile, presto! the 
seven disappears and eight takes its 
place. And so it goes. The only 
improvement I can suggest is that 
there should be a glass front to the 
instrument, so that, like Budge and 
Toddy, we might see the wheels go 
round. 

The taximeter not only shows the 
fare the amount of his bill at the end 
of the journey, but it tells the cab 
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proprietor at the end of the day 
exactly what distance the vehicle 
has gone and the amount of cash the 
driver has taken in. Of this amount 
the proprietor takes 75 per cent., and 
the driver 25 per cent., and as the 
driver never gets less than 25 centimes 
from each fare extra, he is doing 
better than ever he did in his life 
before. He feels a little lonesome 
now that there is no quarrel ahead 
either with passenger or proprietor, 
but he mitigates this feeling of 
ennui by running over an increased 
number of persons during the day. 
I saw two men run over within a 
minute of each other, but instead of 
acting the hero—I see now what I 
should have done, but I didn’t do it. 
The incident would have made a 
much better story if I could have 
shown myself brave and resourceful, 
like the courageous man in a penny 
novelette, but the writers of nove]ettes 
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have time to prepare their situations, 
while I was taken completely by 
surprise. However, that is merely 
an excuse ; I sat still, and therefore 
neglected to do the right thing, what- 
ever it was. 
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It was well after midnight when I 
took a taximeter cab to carry me 
from one end of Paris to the other. 
Before I had gone far, I realised that 
my driver was hilariously drunk. 
He began racing with the last busses, 
and passing them, too, sometimes 
just escaping a disastrous collision, 
on which occasions he would turn his 
body round, shake his whip in defiance 
at the bus driver instead of watching 
where he was going, the light cab 
lurching meanwhile like a ship in a 
storm. My trip was more exciting 
than the chariot race at Barnum’s 
circus. I knew from experience the 
uselessness of expostulating with him, 
so I just hung on as well as I could, 
and like Brer Rabbit, said nuffin. 
At no time during that impetuous 
trip did I see a policeman after we 
left the more frequented streets. 
At last we passed all the busses, and 
he kindly allowed his tired horse to 
slow down to a walk. He muttered 
to himself a good deal and, now and 
then, shook his whip at imaginary 
foes. 

We were in a deserted but well- 
lighted street, whose name I do not 
know, when a man darted out from 
under the shadow of a wall, leaped on 
the step of the cab and thrust a box 
of matches or some such thing in my 
face asking me to buy. I knew 
that this suggested sale was merely a 
blind, and shrank back as far from 
the ragged outstretched arm as I 
could. The driver, drunk as he was, 
proved no such craven. He stood 
up, turned round, and with all his 
might struck the Apache, if such he 
was, across the face with his whip. 
The lash knotted itself round his head 
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like a vicious snake, and the cabman, 
with a jerk at the butt, flung the 
man screaming to the cobble stones, 
where he whirled and fell at full 
length. All this happened in a flash, 
and simultaneously with it a second 
hoodlem dashed from the other side 
of the street and made, not for me but 
for the cabby, whom he tried to haul 
from the box. The cabman clubbed 
his whip and struck again and again 
with the butt down on the bowed head 
of his assailant, who held on like 
a bulldog, sheltering his face and 
taking the blows on head, neck, and 
shoulders. The cabman gave two or 
three startling yells that would have 
done credit to a Comanche chief. 
I was quite unarmed, without even a 
stick, so was forced to content myself 
by trying to keep the cabman from 
being pulled down to the cobbles. 
The yells were answered, and round 
from a side street came two cabs al- 
most abreast, the drivers standing up 
and lashing their horses. Away down 
the street I heard a third cab come 
tearing up behind us. The first cab 
bore down on us like a cyclone, and 
its front wheel took the hooligan 
amidships, sent him spinning, then 
ran over his legs. The second cab 
swerved round to the other side and 
ran down the ruffian who had got the 
whip-lash round his head. Both cabs 
kept right on, their drivers shouting 
to the third which came up alongside 
and convoyed us to our destination. I 
surmise that the cabmen have an orga- 
nisation as well as the Apaches. When 
I reached my abode I gave the cabman 
twenty times as much as the taximeter 
said I owed him. And that is how a 
taximeter works. 
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ULIAN went on painting, but 
not unmuindful of the per- 
sonality of the girl at his side. 
Hers was the fine upright 

carriage of the Bretonne who can 
carry gracefully a heavy basket 
poised on the head. The artist noted 
a face full of charm not easy to define. 
Beneath the cozffe the brown hair, 
slightly bleached by sun and wind, 
curled alluringly; the firm lips, 
finely modelled, smiled at Julian with 
a certain virginal challenge ; the blue 
eyes held honesty and courage in 
their lucid depths and, not so easily 
discerned, the mysticism of her race. 
Julian told himself she must be 
amazingly sympathetic. 

‘“ Monsieur remains here long? ”’ 
she asked. 

‘“* Oh, as long as I like the country 
and the people.” 

“You should see our Pardon. 
Monsieur is a Catholic ? ”’ 

‘*No, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Ah! Whata pity! You might 
make the pilgrimage, and your sins 
would be forgiven.”’ 

‘ All of them ? ” 

‘“Who can say? Would it be 
wicked to doubt that ? ”’ 

“Oh, ho, you do doubt that, made- 
moiselle.”” He looked at her troubled 
face with increasing interest. 


‘‘ Ah, monsieur, some sins are so 
atrocious, so execrable, that per- 
haps even the Bon Dieu could not 
forgive them, though the sinners 
walked a thousand leagues barefoot. 
I’m sure I wouldn’t.”’ 

She spoke naively, without irre- 
verence. 

“What couldn’t you forgive ? ” 

She glanced about her. 

“Can you guess what the people 
here were ? ”’ 

A light broke in on Julian. 

** Wreckers !’’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, monsieur, wreckers. There, 
behind you in the sand dunes, when 
the wind wailed and the sea-fowl 
sped inland, there they crouched 
through the bitter winter days; 
always watching, always waiting, 
their faces turned to the grey sea 
and greyer sky.’ She shivered. 
‘* Almost I can believe I see them.”’ 

Julian glanced round. He, too, 
could picture vividly the cruel faces, 
the glittering eyes ; could hear, in the 
soughing of the wind, whispering 
voices, as the wreckers crept down 
the rocks to light their fires when night 
fell. 

“* Devils!” he exclaimed. 

‘Yes, monsieur, devils, fierce with 
hunger. They called it the harvest 
of the sea. And every year these 
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horrible wretches would come to our 
Pardon and be confessed. Think you 
Our Lady would intercede for such 
monsters ? ” 

“There were some such in my 
country long ago; creatures crazed 
with poverty and misery.” 

“Ah! if they had done it once ; 
but to do it again and again. They 
may say what they like, but I—TI 
know,”’ she nodded her head sagely. 

“What do you know ?” 

“If their souls are at peace, why 
do they not rest quietly in the ceme- 
tery—eh ?”’ 

She looked at Julian triumphantly. 

‘“Now you're talking nonsense,” 
he retorted. 7 

“‘ Eh ben / you will find out.” 

She picked up her basket. 

“Going home ? ” he asked. 

She nodded, showing her catch, 
some fine prawns lying clean and 
fresh beneath the seaweed. 

‘“‘'Won’t you tell me your name ? ” 

*‘ Angéle Cloarec. My uncle keeps 
the Lion Rouge.”’ 

‘“Where I’m staying. We shall 
meet again, eh?” 

She smiled and turned homewards. 

* * * * 

He did not see her for some days. 
The weather, which had been full of 
the promise of spring—it was early 
March—now savoured strongly of 
January. Painting became intoler- 
able, and Julian amused himself by 
scouring the country on foot. Re- 
turning to Roscoff one afternoon from 
a tramp to St. Pol, and stopping to 
lean over the low sea wall of the quay, 
he saw, gathered below, an excited 
group of girls and women. In the 
centre stood Angéle. 

“IT tell you,” she exclaimed, “I 
saw them as plain as that’; she 
stamped her foot, leaving its impress 
clear on the sand. ‘“‘ I——” she hap- 
pened to glance up, saw Julian, and 
hesitated ; others followed her lead, 
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the babble of voices died away. By 
twos and threes the group broke up, 
and Angéle was left alone. She 
climbed slowly the slippery stone 
steps to where he stood. 

“Good evening, Angéle.”’ 

She flung a look at sea and sky. 

‘‘A bad evening, monsieur.”’ 

** You think it will blow to-night ? ”’ 

“To-night ? Who can tell? We 
shall have wind—too much—before 
it clears.” 

The sun was sinking to the left of 
the Ile de Batz, his presence marked 
by a streak of yellow in the sky, one 
faint break in a vast curtain of sombre 
grey. A dirty, drab-coloured sea 
heaved restlessly, as if in pain, and 
over ‘its surface swept bitter gusts, 
whirling the white rack inland, tearing 
it into thin spectral forms as it fled 
through the trees. On their faces 
beat fine needles of spray. 

The girl was watching a small boat 
beating round the point, before run- 
ning down to the harbour. She 
suddenly crossed herself. 

“No danger,” remarked Julian. 

** Danger ! ” The scorn in her 
voice was tempered by the light in 


_her eyes, the radiance of a brave soul 


shining out through the windows of its 
earthly lodging. Then she laughed. 

“TI am not afraid of the sea.” 

“Are you afraid of any living 
thing ? ” 

She did not answer the question 
directly. 

“I would rather die than be a 
coward, monsieur. Do you know what 
I should like ? To have a boat of my 
own, and, when it stormed, I would 
go outside yonder, and fight the wind 
and sea. I would say to.them, ‘ Here 
is my life, win it if you can’; it 
would be glorious—glorious.’’ She 
flung back her head, her bosom 
heaving. 

“You think Sainte Barbe would 
take care of you ?”’ 
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“‘ Assuredly she would help, if I 
helped myself.”’ 

“What were you talking about 
down there ? ”’ 

The girl moved uneasily. 

“Won't you tell me ? ”’ 

“* No,” she burst out ; then, shyly 
hanging her head, “‘ there are some 
things, not living things, which 
frighten me. Every night I pray to 
Our Lady to give me courage.”’ 

“* Courage is a part of your birth- 
right,” said Julian gravely. ‘‘ No 
one could fail to see it. Why pray 
for what has been given so freely ? ”’ 

She twisted her fingers nervously. 

‘* Because, monsieur, any one may 
be brave in some ways, and yet a 
coward, and that hurts horribly. I 
know it.” 

“You!” exclaimed Julian incred- 
ulously ; then as he saw her face 
working, “tell me, will you; I may 
be able to help you ? ” 

“‘ Ah, monsieur, no; for I hate—I 


—TI fear the things one cannot see 


or touch.” 

“Then you fear nothing,” said 
Julian lightly. 

She raised her large grey eyes to 
his. 

‘‘ That is easy to say now, but when 
one is quite alone, or at night, when 
the world seems dead, then—ah! 
surely you have felt it ? ” 

““No, Angéle.” 

““No? Then you are different, 
and you cannot understand. I feel I 
am not alone, that—things are about 
me—things which almost touch me, 
if I would but let them; that have a 
message—oh ! it is horrible.” 

“Why ? Personally, I shouldn’t 
mind a bit.” 

** Because you are brave. I hate 
it, because I’m a coward; but I will 
cure myself, I will indeed.” 

“* Believe me, you are not,” said 
Julian gently. “Others feel as you 
do; it is part of their inheritance. 
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And that is why you crossed yourself?” 
he continued. 

She nodded. The vessel in front 
tacked, and came flying down before 
the wind. She brought up smartly 
behind the stone pier; it was the 
Souvenir de ma Se@ur, with her owner, 
Fantec Gouriou, at the helm. He 
waved his hand and shouted a good- 
night. 

‘* A fine boat,” said Julian. 

‘The fastest in Roscoff.”’ 

‘© And her patron is the best sailor? ”’ 

‘* But of course, monsieur,”’ replied 
Angéle, laughing and blushing. 

She and Fantec were to be married 
in June. 

‘““Why did he give that name to 
his boat ?”’ asked Julian. 

‘“‘ It was his atonement, monsieur.”’ 

‘“* Atonement—for what ? ” 

‘* His mother died when he was six, 
and his father was drowned the year 
after. There was no one to look 
after him or his little brothers except 
the elder sister. She was a cripple, 
monsieur, but able to work and 
wash ; to make enough to keep the 
family.” 

‘*I see, and he adored her.”’ 

“Ah! no. She was always ill, 
and the hard work made her fretful 
and peevish with the children. They 
were young; they thought her very 
cross; I’m quite sure they didn’t 
love her. Long afterwards, when she 
was dead, they understood; that is 
why Fantec calls his boat Souvenir 
de ma Seur.” 

There was a pause; Julian tried to 
realise the poignancy of such regret. 


“‘I.am so sorry for Fantec,” said 
Angéle. 

‘Yes, anwered Julian; ‘‘she 
knows. Tell me, Angéle, what was 


it you saw, this morning ? ” 
‘* Tf monsieur were but a Catholic.” 
‘*'What has that to do with it?” 
** You would understand. As it is 
you will not believe me.” 
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“TI will believe anything you tell 
me.” 

She jumped up from where she sat 
perched on the wall and caught him 
by the arm. 

““ Come and see,”’ she began ; then 
sadly—" but, no, they will be gone.” 

‘“Gone! What’s gone?” 

“The footsteps. They were on 
the sand, but the tide has washed 
them away ; see how high it is now.”’ 

In fact, waves were washing angrily 
against the granite blocks of the wall. 

‘**So you saw footsteps ? ” 

“* Yes, monsieur, Monna Penven’s.”’ 

““Monna Penven, who’s she?” 

Angéle gazed at Julian in astonish- 
ment. 

‘* You’ve never heard of her ? ” 

“Never. Does she live here ? ”’ 

““ Monsieur, she is dead !”’ 

‘*“Dead! And you saw her foot- 
steps? What nonsense! Why do 
you say such things ? ”’ 

She turned on him angrily. 

‘* T said you would not believe me. 
To ask me to tell you, and then to 
mock. It is unkind.” 

“ Forgive me, I am a beast,” ex- 
claimed Julian. “‘Go on, Angéle. 
I’m all attention.” 

“* Many in the town have seen her 
tracks.” 

‘**In the sand on the beach, eh ? ” 

“Yes, monsieur; they come up 
from the water, the print of small, 
bare feet ; sometimes they go a long 
distance, then they stop, there is 
nothing more.” 

‘* The sand must be harder beyond.”’ 

““No. It is as if the walker had 
been caught away suddenly.”’ 

‘And you saw this—well, this 
miracle—to-day ? ” 

‘Yes, monsieur, in the little bay, 
where you paint. I was prawning 
there. They came straight from the 
sea.” 

‘““And you were frightened ? ” 

She looked at Julian reproachfully. 
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“Yes. Yet I have seen them be- 
fore, and followed them, hoping they 
would lead somewhere.” 

She drew in her breath, 
shivered. 

““ They can’t hurt you.” 

“Trouble follows them, monsieur ; 
they come always before a storm.’’ 

‘“* Just before ? ” 

‘**Sometimes not for two or three 
days, but it breaks sooner or later 
and leaves a wreck. What does a 
wreck mean but drowned men ; last 
time it was Gaspard.” 

She clenched her teeth, gazing out 
at the wild sea and sky. Twilight 
was falling fast. Behind them lights 
glimmered from windows and doors, 
in front stretched a picture of cheer- 
lessness. 

** Who will be taken next ?”’ Julian 
heard her murmur ; she was thinking 
of Fantec Gouriou. 

‘““Let’s get in,” he said. “It’s 
wretched out here; cold and bleak. 
Come along, Angéle.”’ 

They turned into a narrow wind- 
ing street and began to climb it. 
Suddenly she stopped and caught his 
arm. 

‘* Monsieur, a moment. After we 
die, do you think we shall drift 
about this earth cold and weary ?” 
Then before Julian could answer she 
went on hastily, “ Oh, I have been 
thinking all day of Monna Penven, 
picturing her always wandering— 
roaming about the beach through the 
dark, wet nights. Something this 
morning made me tread in her foot- 
steps, and, of a sudden, I felt so sorry 
for her. All here curse her; they 
say she brings bad luck. But it is 
not so; she only tells us of what must 
come. To-day she was very near 
me. Oh, I know it—I felt her—and 
though my miserable body shivered 
I held out my arms—so—to the air ; 
I prayed her to appear—to come to 
me, alone there, on the beach—to 
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tell me how I could help her, how I 
might give her peace.” 

Her big eyes filled with tears. 
Julian watched her, and then frowned. 

“Why think of such things,” he 
said impatiently. “‘It is very bad 
for you. To begin with, I don’t know 
who she was, or what she did.”’ 

** Ah, that is a long tale. Ask my 
uncle, he will tell you. As for me, 
I must go home to cook dinner.” 

She bade Julian good-night and 
ran off. 

That evening, over some old cog- 
nac, Julian heard the story of Monna 
Penven. It cost him three glasses of 
fine champagne to loosen his host’s 
tongue. Monsieur Cloarec feared to 
lower himself in the estimation of his 
guest by admitting that he believed 
the story. 

‘* But so many,” said Julian, “ your 
own niece included, have seen these 
footprints. At least, I have been 
told so.” | 

‘“Bah! People see what they want 
to see,” retorted his landlord. 

““Then you put no faith in it?” 

“I don’t say that, monsieur. Be- 
sides, what we believe is no matter. 
That old Penven lived here is very 
certain, for I saw him when I was a 
boy. He lived on the island oppo- 
site the bay, where they tell me you 
paint. You know it?” 

‘*T have walked there at low tide ; 
the place is covered with gorse.” 

“Ah! it is now, but the Penvens 
grew potatoes, and clover and grass 
for the cow. They lived in a stone 
hut on the farther side, where the 
island slopes gently down to the sea. 
Sometimes the dowanters use it as a 
shelter, when they are on duty here, 
watching the coast. Mon Dieu! I 
would sooner sleep in a gorse bush. 
But old Penven built it, and lived 
there many a year. He never let his 
children, a boy and a girl, leave the 
sland. Once a month he crossed to 
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Roscoff with a big basket, and took 
ack what was needed. If the three 
had not been seen, working and 
fishing, one might have thought they 
were dead. Then one fine day the 
boy ran away and came here. The 
tales he told of his father made the 
blood run cold; he swore he would 
return for his sister; that she was 
a good girl, and lived a dog’s life, 
and so, before his father could catch 
him, he slipped on board a goelette 
bound for Iceland and the cod-fish- 

g.” 

“What happened to him ? ”’ asked 
Julian. 

‘“‘ Allin order. After the boy went 
double work fell on the girl. She was 
seen tilling the ground, whilst her old 
scoundrel of a father sailed his boat, 
sometimes fishing, always collecting 
bits of wood and timber and _ piling 
them on the rocks below his hut. 
He would tell men that nights grew 
chill and fuel scarce; but all knew 
what he was doing. Making bonfires, 
you understand, for stormy nights. 
One day a hurricane blew up; old 
Penven came over here towards even- 
ing, and bought a big bucket of pitch. 
When night fell the air seemed full of 
devils, the wind shrieked so. To- 
wards morning, those who could not 
sleep saw rockets out at sea; then 
a faint glow broke out from behind 
the island. Before dawn the whole 
town knew that a ship had gone to 
pieces on the reefs, and men were down 
on the beach, watching the heavy 
white surf through the gloom. Gradu- 
ally it lightened till objects were 
visible, and the first thing they saw 


.on the sand in the lea of the island, 


for the tide was out, was Monna Pen- 
ven. Mon Dteu/ What aspectacle ; 


‘wringing wet, her hands and face 


smeared with blood and sand, and, 
in her arms, her brother, his body 
smashed to pulp on the rocks. A 
man—one Cartier—ran to her; she 
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opened her eyes, struggling to sit up ; 
then she said slowly : ‘I lit the fires.’ 
“May you be accursed eternally.’ 
he cried hotly, and she shrank back 
shuddering and unconscious. 

““How she had found him was 
- never learned, for she died that same 
night. Through the roar of the storm 
she must have recognised his voice, 
and jumped off the rocks to save him. 
Catching his crushed body in her 
arms, half wading, half swept by the 
waves, she had dragged herself up 
the beach till she dropped insensible. 
On the sands were the prints of her 
naked feet.” 

** What became of Penven ? ”’ asked 
Julian. 

‘““He disappeared. Men said that 
as they stood round the bodies he 
broke through the ring, took one 
glance at his children, and then, with 
a wild oath, strode away over the 
rocks. Later they searched the 
island, and found, on big flat stones, 
the ashes of the fires which the father 
and daughter had lit, the fires which 
had killed the son and brother.” 

‘So that is the story of Monna ? ”’ 

“Yes, monsieur. They laid her to 
rest in the little cemetery up yonder, 
but—I do not know——” 

He rose stiffly and opened the 
window ; the hoarse murmur of the 
sea filled the room. 

‘€ It is working up for a rare storm,”’ 
he said. ‘* When I hear the pebbles 
shifting on the ridge I know what’s 
coming. Good-night, monsieur.”’ 

The next morning seemed to give 
the lie to his prediction’; it broke 
brightly, but a steadily falling glass 
foretold trouble. As the day wore on 
the sun was dimmed by haze, and 
objects were illuminated by an un- 
natural yellow glow. The fishing boats 
put out as usual, and disappeared in 
the west. After dejeuner Julian began 
working on a study of rocks and wet 
and, for the weather was warmer. 
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Intent upon his canvas, he must have 


_ worked rapidly for some hours, when 


the sketch was tossed into his lap 
by a sudden squall, while his um- 
brella careered along the _ beach. 
Julian realised that something ab- 
normal was about to follow. 

The sun had disappeared, for the 
haze had thickened. Westward, rising 
half-way up the lurid sky, stretched 
a vast mountain-chain of cloud. 
From its dun-coloured edges ragged > 
masses of vapour were perpetually 
torn and hurled down towards the 
land, though now the air was breath- 
less again, and in front of him lay a 
tranquil sea. Suddenly about a mile 
out, a dark zone swept across the 
water, innumerable lines darted from 
it, harrowing the placid surface of the 
bay, crossing and recrossing as the 
wild gusts ripped across it. Julian 
looked on, with a strange sense of 
insignificance, which was almost fear. 
A second more and the very heavens 
seemed to rush at him; darkness fell 
upon the earth, and, with a wild 
shriek, the great storm burst. Away 
like feathers whirled his sketching 
tools ; with difficulty he held on to 
his palette. The wind clawed at his 
clothing, buffeting him till he could 
scarcely breathe, while rain, spray 
and sand were driven so pitilessiy 
into his face that he was fain tu seek 
shelter behind a rock. Two hours 
later, a drenched figure, weary of 
battling with the elements, he crawied 
back into the town. 

On the quay clustered men and 
women, the latter with skirts clamped 
about their knees, their hair blown 
from their cotffes, and whipping out 
behind them ; all, with hands shield- 
ing their eyes from the sting of the salt 
spray, gazing seawards into the offing. 

By the low wall knelt a girl, still as 
the stones she bent over. An old 
man, catching Julian’s eye, sidled 
up to him. 
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‘There are boats out there,” he 
cried hoarsely, nodding westwards. 
** Her husband is in one of them.”’ 

** He’ll come back,’’ said a woman, 
turning quickly. 

“They all come back sooner or 
later,” he retorted. ‘I’ve picked up 
maly a one, washed up on the sands.” 

““Ay! but he’ll cheat the sea.” 

““How do you know, ma tante ? 
Are yo1 a witch ?” 

‘Was I not in the room, when he 
was born twenty-five years ago, Bar- 
baik ? I tell you, it was the hour of 
the high tide ; more, it was La Grande 
Maree. When I heard the baby cry, 
I said to the mother: ‘Courage! 
the little one will never drown; 
he will die in his bed!’ ” 

The old man nodded. 

“So, to-night will prove it. 
devil ! how it blows.”’ 

A young sailor sprang on the wall, 
and then shouted long and _ loud. 
The girl staggered to her feet, peering 
into the gathering gloom; then, as 
the shout was taken up by others, she 
drew a long breath, and burst into 
tears. 

‘““Did I not say so?” said the 
‘oman. “It is his boat. The tides 
never lie, never.” 

Julian pressed on to see the smack 
make the harbour ; as it fled by the 
jetty, phantom-like in the twilight, 
and half hidden by waves and flying 
scud, a faint cheer broke from its 
crew. 

““How many more are still mis- 
sing ?”’ he inquired of the man next 
him. 

*‘ Four, monsieur, 
one amongst them.”’ . 

‘*And Gouriou’s—the Souvenir de 
ma Seur—wherte is it ?”’ 

He clutched the man’s arm in his 
excitement. 

‘“God knows,@monsieur. It has 
not been seen since the morning.” 

Julian turned away ; he could have 
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cursed the elements which brought 
such suffering to human hearts. Then, 
like the rest, he waited on the little 
pier; waited for what would never 
cross the*harbour-bar again ; waited 
till the mirk of a March night settled 
down on the face of the waters. 
For somewhere, anywhere, out there 
in the darkness tossed husbands, 
brothers, sons, the piteous play- 
things of a wind-s:ourged sea beating 
relentlessly on a rocky shore. 

Towards morning, as Julian sat 
very cold and wretched in the café 
of the Lion Rouge—and to his 
dying day those little marble tables 
witb their thin iron legs will give him 
the shivers—in came Angéle. She 
carried herself bravely. 

“Any news ?”’ he asked mechani- 
cally. 

** None, monsieur ; how could there 
be ?” 

She dropped into a chair, and, draw- 
ing out her rosary, let the beads slip 
through her fingers. All of a sudden 
—‘* Fantec will be given back to me,”’ 
she burst out breathlessly. ‘* Yes, 
I feel it, I know it. In spite of all— 
the footsteps—everything—he will be 
given back to me. Ah! if it would 
only grow light—Mother of God, give 
us light.” 

Julian could find no words to com- 
fort her with as she looked hungrily 
at him. An hour later she went to 
the door. 

‘* Where are you going ? ”’ he asked. 

“To the island. Dawn will break 
by the time we reach it. Come with 
me, will you ?” 

“But why go there, Angéle ? ”’ 

‘When the tide ebbs the current 
sets past the point.” 

“You cannot walk as far; you are 
dead tired.” 

** T could walk to Brest, Monsieur.”’ 

She stepped out, and Julian, seeing 
her determination, caught up his hat 
and followed her. Outside the town 
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he realised that the worst of the storm 
was over. The wind had shifted 
to the north, and blew steadily, no 
longer stabbing with wild gusts, but 
it was dark—so utterly dark that they 
walked at random, squelching through 
mud and water, stumbling over stones 
and branches. 

As Julian had fought his way back 
to the inn a few hours since, so the 
man and woman now struggled to- 
wards the bay opposite Penven’s 
island. Half way there Julian called 
a halt, it was weary work toiling 
through the darkness. Draggled and 
wet they crouched beneath the shelter 
of a rock, while the wind sang over 
them, and the heavy roar of the surf 
rolled up from below. Julian’s heart 
was heavy. What was the morrow 
about to bring forth for the girl at 
his side ? Her voice broke in— 

“On such a night as this Monna 
killed her brother. They loved one 
another much, for she could hear his 
voice through the thunder of the 
storm. She found him, and sprang 
in to save him ; she sacrificed her own 
life, but her sin was not forgiven.” 

“You said it was unpardonable,” 
said Julian. 

“True; but to-night I am only 
sorry for her.” 

Far off in the east_the “dawn of a 
new day shone faintly. She scrambled 
to her feet, and, followed by Julian, 
went down the rough road. At the 
foot of the last bluff, which hid the 
way beyond, the light had grown 
sufficiently strong to disclose black 
rocks and wild sea to the left. There 
they paused; what awaited them 
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yonder? Then, together, they gained 
the summit. 

Before them stretched the little 
bay, bare and cheerless in the faint 
light. Opposite, half hidden by the 
scudding spin-drift, loomed Penven’s 
island, grim, forbidding. Julian saw 
that and yet more, and sprang after 
Angéle as she sped across the hard 
wet sands. On the other side of the 
crescent bay, his face turned to the 
kindling light, lay the body of a man. 
Running towards it Julian observed 
first that it was a fisherman; then 
he recognised the clothes; last the 
features. It was Fantec Gouriou. 
The lithe figure on his right stopped, 
and he heard it gasp. Very slowly 
and reverently they walked up to the 
body, and stood gazing down at it. 
And then—a miracle. The eyes 
opened, and, with a deep sigh, Fantec 
turned. 

Julian started forward. 

‘** God, he’s alive!” he exclaimed. 

Angéle fell on her knees. 

‘““'Yes,”’ she sobbed out, “‘he has 
returned to me, but look there—and 
there—and there—she brought him 
back—back from the deep. God 
bless you, Monna—God bless you— 
God bless you!” 

In front of them, leading up from 
the water’s edge, and around the 
body of Fantec Gouriou, clearly cut 
in the storm-swept sand, were the 
prints of a woman’s naked feet. 
From the sea they came, but they 
did not return. They ended abruptly 
at the very spot where Angéle knelt 
sobbing. 

Julian removed his cap. 
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HIS WAY AS A PHYSICIAN 
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Illustrated by Ernest Blatkley 


APTAIN STRYKER prided 
himself, and with justice, on 
his seamanship, but he was es- 
pecially proud of his skill as an 

amateur doctor. With his medicine 
chest, and his ‘‘ Family Doctor”’ he 
felt himself able to cope with any 
disease to which the seafaring man 
is heir, and he never enjoyed him- 
self more thoroughly than when his 
medical services were required by 
a sick sailor or passenger. 

The “‘ Robert Carter” was on her 
way home from Monte Video, and had 
reached the region of the doldrums. 
For fully ten days, light breaths of 


baffling breeze had kept the men con- 
tinually at work trimming the yards. 
Every little while the ship would be 
taken aback as the hardly perceptible 
breeze changed its direction, and then 
the yards would be swung, and the 
ship would slowly drift round until 
her sails once more showed signs of 
drawing. Naturally the men disliked 
this constant and apparently useless 
work, and they went about it re- 
luctantly, with much grumbling. The 
weather was hot, but not to an ex- 
tent that was not easily bearable, 
and there had been no illness aboard 
since leaving port. Nevertheless, one 
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morning the Captain was informed 
that five men of the port watch had 
asserted that they were too ill to do 
duty, and were lying in their bunks 
suffering acute pains, and demanding 
the Captain’s medical services. 

“Are they really ill or only ma- 
lingering 2?’ asked Captain Stryker. 
“If they’re only pretending, I pro- 
mise you that IT’ll make them ill 
in earnest before I’m through with 
them.” 

‘It’s a rum thing that five men 
should be taken bad all at once,” 
said the mate. “ They’re all young 
and healthy men, too, which makes 
it the more curious. Mebbe cholera 
has broke out all of a sudden, but it’s 
my belief that their real disease is 
chronic Jaziness, and what the men 
need ain’t medicine taken inside, but 
belaying pins applied outside.” 

‘“*T shall look into the thing care- 
fully, Mr. Jones!” replied the Cap- 
tain with decision. “If the men are 
really ill they'll need medicine, and 
unless they’ve got the plague, or have 
been bitten by a cobra, I’m willing 
to back myself to cure them in less 
time than any able-bodied doctor 
could do the job.” 

The Captain lost no time in 
visiting the men. They all agreed that 
their symptoms had attacked them 
suddenly and simultaneously. ‘‘Awful 
pains in my inside, sir! Feel sick, 
too, and my bones ache like the worst 
sort of rheumatiz. My arms is that 
weak I can hardly lift °em. Throat’s 
sore, too, sir, and my head aches.” 

Such was essentially the formula 
with which each man described his 
symptoms, and Captain Stryker was 
convinced that not only were the men 
really ill, but that he was confronted 
with a complication of diseases which 
would call forth his utmost medical 
skill. 

‘““ These men, Mr. Jones,” said the 
Captain, after he had returned to the 
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deck, “‘ are pretty bad, and it’s lucky 
for them that they’re aboard my ship, 
where they can have proper medical 
treatment.” 

‘““'What’s the matter with ’em ?” 
asked the mate, in an irritated way. 
““T can’t afford to have five men on 
the sick list. We’re by no means 
strong-handed, and my watch can’t 
do their work if they’re five men 
short.” 

““1’m sorry to say,” replied the 
Captain, “that the men have got 
complications. Now a plain, simple 
disease is an easy thing to cure, but 
when there’s a complication first-class 
medical skill is needed.”’ 

“What is a complication, any- 
how,” growled the mate. “I never 
heard of that disease before.”’ 

**A complication, Mr. Jones,” said 
the Captain, delighted at an oppor- 
tunity of airing his medical know- 
ledge, “‘is when two or three diseases 
get foul of one another inside a man, 
and their symptoms get all snarled up. 
Now, as you probably know, every 
disease has its regular set of symp- 
toms. I find out just what a sick 
man’s symptoms are, and then I 
overhaul the “Family Doctor ” 
and find just what disease those 
symptoms belong to and what sort 
of medicine is good for them. 
That’s the way to treat a simple 
disease. But when there’s a com- 
plication, finding out the proper 
medicines is something like doing a 
day’s work by dead_ reckoning. 
Suppose I find that a man has, say, 
two symptoms of typhoid fever, 
two of diphtheria and one of liver 
disease. These are the sort of things 
you're always getting with a com- 
plication. You get part of the symp- 
toms of two or three diseases, but you 
don’t get all the symptoms of any 
particular disease, for the reason that 
sometimes two different symptoms, 
when they get foul of one another, 
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sort of neutralise themselves, and 
both of them disappear. Now, then, 
take the case I’ve just supposed. 
Typhoid fever has fair right to three 
symptoms; diphtheria has four, and 
rheumatism has two. Suppose, then 
that a man has two symptoms of ty- 
phoid, two of diphtheria, and one of 
rheumatism, how would you _ pre- 
scribe for the man ? ”’ 

““Td make him drink a quart of 
camomile tea,’ replied the mate. 
** And then, if he didn’t turn to, I’d 
thrash him.” 

‘But you’d be 
risking the man’s 
life by that kind 
of treatment,” 
cried the Cap- 
tain. “That's 
no way to treat 
a complication. 
My way would 
be to take two- 
thirds of the 
medicine for ty- 
phoid fever, one- 
half of the medi- 
cine for diph- 
theria, and one- 
half of the medi- 
cine for rheuma- 
tism, mix them 
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medicines are needed. That’s a fine 
book, Mr. Jones, and it wouldn’t 
do you any harm to study it now 
and then; it would give you a lot 
of ideas.” | 

‘“*T ain’t searching after ideas,” an- 
swered the mate. ‘‘ What’s the good 
of ideas to a sailor, unless they’re 
about seamanship? A man who is 
full of ideas never has any stowage 
for common sense. At least, that’s 
my experience.”’ 

‘** It never does a man any harm to 
learn something 
new,’ replied the 
Captain. As his 
head vanished 
through the com- 
panion-way the 
mate swore 
gloomily to him- 
self, and further 
relieved his mind 
by finding fault 
with the man at 
the wheel _ be- 
cause there was 
not enough wind 
to give the ship 
steerage way. 

Captain Stry- 
ker consulted the 
“Family  Doc- 
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ing a complication, and by fair rights 
I ought to have a patent on it.” 

‘Of course youre right, sir,” 
said the mate wearily. ‘I only hope 
you’ll have those five men fit for duty 
in a day or two. There’s only nine 
men in my watch at any time, and 
with five laid up, I’ve hardly enough 
hands to brace the yards.” 

‘“‘T’m going below for the medicine 
at once,” said the Captain. ':!,°° The 
‘ Family Doctor’ will tell me just what 


matter concluded, he went to the 
place where the medicine - chest 
usually stood, and was startled to 
find the place empty. 

“Steward! Where’s that medi- 
cine chest ?”’ he cried excitedly. 

“Tf you please, sir, you had it 
sent ashore at Monte Video to be 
filled. You said the medicines were 
running low and you must have a 
fresh lot.” 

“So I did,” said the Captain, 
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excitedly, ‘‘I remember it. But do 
you mean to say that it never came 
aboard again ? ” | 

“Not so far as I know, sir!” an- 
swered the steward. ‘I never had 
no orders about it, and I never inter- 
feres with things that don’t concern 
me, sir.” 

““And do you mean to tell me 
there isn’t a particle of medicine 
aboard this ship ?’’ demanded the 
Captain. 

“I know of none, sir,’’ replied the 
steward. “I’ve got a couple of corn 
plasters, and the second mate’s got 
an empty bottle of hair oil. That’s 
all the medicines I know anything 
about.” 

“That will do,” said the Captain, 
as he turned and went on deck, It 
was a bitter blow to find that he had 
no available medicines just when 
the opportunity had arisen for de- 
monstrating his skill in dealing with a 
complication of diseases. Besides, 
there were the unfortunate men, whom 
he was now powerless to help. He 
had promised them medicines, and 
now he was unable to keep his pro- 
mise. 

The Captain explained the situation 
to Mr. Jones, and even so far laid 
aside his dignity as commander as to 
ask Mr. Jones what had better be done 
in the circumstances. 

*“'When I was in Port Said,” re- 
plied the mate, ‘‘ there was an Arab 
doctor that cured a nigger of cholera 
by writing a verse from the Koran 
on a piece of paper, then burning the 
paper, and mixing the ashes with 
water, and making the nigger drink 
it. It was a curious kind of medi- 
cine, but it did its work. Mebbe 
you might write a verse of the Bible 
and burn it, and give the men the 
ashes. There’s just a chance that it 
might be some good.” 

** That’s not a bad idea, Mr. Jones,” 
said the Captain. ‘Of course | 
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don’t take any stock of the Koran, 
but may be the ashes of burnt paper 
is a real medicine. Anyhow, [’ll 
give the thing a trial, though I won’t 
drag in the Bible, which, according 
to my judgment, wouldn’t be the 
right thing for a religious man to do. 
I'll just write something out of Norie. 
That ought to suit a sailor.” 

The Captain returned to his cabin, 
and, taking half a sheet of note-paper, 
wrote on it the opening sentence of 
““Norie’s Epitome of Seamanship.” 
‘‘Navigation is that art which instructs 
the mariner in what manner to conduct 
a ship through the wide and trackless 
ocean.” He then carefully burnt the 
paper, and, mixing the ashes with 
water, made a draught which bore a 
close resemblance to ink. This was 
duly administered to his patients, 
and Captain Stryker anxiously awaited 
the result. 

There was no apparent result. 
The next morning the men were no 
better; indeed, they said that, on 
the whole, they felt rather worse, 
and they doubted if the draught was 
precisely suited to their disease. 
The Captain was forced to the same 
conclusion, and he was slowly making 
up his mind that he must either give 
the men bread pills, which fraudu- 
lent remedy he heartily despised, 
or else permit Nature to kill or cure 
them as she might think fit. 

Suddenly the Captain remembered 
that just before sailing from London 
Mrs. Stryker had placed in his room 
a quart bottle of “Smith’s Hair 
Raiser,” and besought him to use it as 
a remedy for incipient baldness. The 
Captain had never used it, for the 
reason that he had a prejudice against 
all preparations for the hair. He had 
once bought in Canton a bottle of a 
certain preparation for the hair, 
which he trusted would diminish 
the size of the bald spot on the top 
of his head. Unfortunately the 
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preparation turned out to be depila- 
tory, and it reduced the Captain to 
complete though temporary baldness. 
This had so seriously shaken his faith 
in remedies for baldness that he had 
resolved never to try another. But 
in the absence of a medicine chest the 
presence of the bottle of “ Smith’s 
Hair Raiser ’? seemed to him almost 
providential. “‘ That bottle,” said 
the Captain to himself, “contains a 
tonic for the hair. Now, what is a 
tonic for the outside of a man 
ought to be a tonic for his inside as 
well, and a tonic is just what those 
poor fellows need. 
I’ give them each 
a tablespoonful of 
the ‘Hair Raiser’ 
and may be it will 
turn out to be 
better than any- 
thing in the medi- 
cine chest; it 
can’t do any 
harm, and it may 
do no end of 
good.”’ 

Captain Stryker 
lost no time in 
washing the label 
from the bottle of 
*““Hair  Raiser,”’ 
then, taking the 
bottle, a _table- 
spoon and a glass 
in his hand, he 
returned to the forecastle. He as- 
sured the men that this time he had 
a medicine that would knock any 
disease silly, and he gave each one a 
full dose. It must have tasted abo- 
minably, for the men groaned in good 
earnest after swallowing it, and told 
the Captain that it was burning their 
insides terribly. ‘* That’s right,” the 
Captain assured them. “It’s gota 
good hold of your symptoms, and by 
to-morrow morning you'll all be well 
enough to turn to again. I’ve given 
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you the best and most expensive 
medicine that you can get in London, 
and mighty lucky you are to be aboard 
a ship that carries such a specific.” 

It was about one o’clock in the after- 
noon when the Captain administered 
the ‘‘ Hair Raiser,’’ and he had pro- 
posed to repeat the dose at nine in 
the evening, hoping that by that time 
there would be a great improvement 
in the condition of the patients. He 
had nearly finished his dinner, in com- 
pany with the second mate, when he 
heard a wild uproar of shouting and 
singing on deck, and hastily ran up 
to see what was 
the matter. He 
nearly fell back- 
wards down the 
companion-way at 
the sight of his 
five patients clad 
only in their shirts. 
They had clasped 
hands, and formed 
a ring around the 
mate, and were 
dancing and yell- 
ing like madmen, 
which the Captain 
instantly decided 
they were. The 
mate was appa- 
rently too much 
astonished to re- 
spond properly to 
the unprecedented 
impertinence of the men, but his fists 
were clenched, and it was plain that 
in the course of a few moments he 
would fully comprehend the situation, 
and take active measures to vindicate 
his dignity as an officer. 

But when the Captain made his ap- 
pearance the five lunatics left the 
mate, and rushed upon their com- 
mander. Three of them hugged him 
tightly, while the remaining two, 
with a determined attempt at sing+ 
ing, called upon the universe to 
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witness that Captain Stryker was “a 
jolly good fellow.” Seizing a hand- 
spike the mate sprang to the rescue 
of his captain, but the men, suddenly 
releasing him, plunged down the com- 
panion-way and vanished in the 
cabin. 

‘It’s all right, Mr. Jones!” panted 
the Captain. ‘‘ That medicine has 
cured the men of their complication, 
but it has gone to their heads and 
made them crazy.” 

‘‘ What ought to go to their heads 
is a belaying-pin,”’ growled the mate. 
‘Dancing around their officer and 
hugging their captain! I never saw 
anything more outrageous since the 
first day I went to sea.” 

‘*T tell you it’s all right,”’ persisted 
the Captain. “‘ The men are not to 
blame for what they do while they’re 
crazy. Punishing them isn’t to be 
thought of. But it’s a lucky thing 
for them and all hands that they’ve 
gone luny, for if there’s one thing 
more than another that I can cure in 
double quick time it is lunacy. Have 
the fire-engine brought aft at once, 
and get the hose overboard. I want 
to give those poor fellows a shower- 
bath when they come on deck, and 
you'll find that after the water has 
cooled their brains, they'll be as 
rational as you or me.” 

The fire-engine, as the Captain pre- 
ferred to call it, was a force-pump, 
used for washing down the decks. 
It threw a two-inch stream of water 
with considerable velocity, and could 
be easily handled by four men. The 
mate lost no time in having it brought 
and placed in a position to command 
the door of the companion-way. 
Scarcely had this been done when the 
five lunatics emerged on deck once 
more with evident haste, and a con- 
spicuous absence of gaiety, followed 
closely by the steward armed with a 
long and persuasive toasting-fork. 
The leader were the Captain’s best 
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shore-going coat, and his new top 
hat, and carried an open box of 
cigars in his hand. As he stepped on 
deck the stream of water struck him 
full in the face, and, losing his balance, 
he fell and rolled into the scuppers, 
where he was immediately, though 
involuntarily, followed by his com- 
rades. The hose was played re- 
morselessly upon them, and their cries 
for mercy and protestations that 
they were drowning were for some 
little time unheeded. 

“Mr. Jones,” cried the Captain, 
“just take a good hold of my arm, 
and don’t let me go on any account. 
That’s my best hat and coat, and 
they’re ruined, to say nothing of the 
cigars. If you don’t hang on to me, 
I’ll lose my temper to a certainty. 
This is more than flesh and blood can 
be expected to bear.” 

But Captain Stryker did not lose his 
temper. On the contrary, he pre- 
sently ordered the pump to be 
stopped, and the half-drowned men to 
come to him, where he was standing 
by the main fife rail. 

‘“Now my men”’ said he, ‘has 
that medicine cured you, or do you 
want another dose ? ”’ 

“It’s cured us for sure, sir!” 
replied one of the men. ‘‘ We don’t 
need no more of it, and we’re ready 
to turn to immediate, trusting that 
you'll kindly understand that the 
medicine sort of drove us crazy for a 
while, and we don’t know what we 
may have been doing, but we’re 
sorry for it, especially the cigars, 
and it won’t happen again.” 

“* Very good,”’ replied the Captain. 
** Shift into dry clothes and then turn 
to. I don’t blame you for having 
been sick and crazy, but I want you to 
understand that the next time a 
man is taken ill I shall handcuff him 
at once, so as to make sure that in 
case he goes crazy he won’t take liber- 
tics with the officers, or meddle with 
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clothes and cigars that don’t belong 
to him. Go forrard, and let me hear 
no more about your: being laid up.” 
“It ain’t my place to say any- 
thing,’ remarked the mate after the 
men were out of hearing, “but I 
haven’t a grain of doubt that those 
scoundrels were malingering all the 
time, and needed a drubbing the 
worst way. I hope the steward did 
some good with that toasting-fork 
of his. It seems to me that I can see 
considerable blood stains in the deck 
just outside the door of the com- 
panion-way, and I reckon that the 
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steward got most of his work in about 
there.” 

‘““Mr. Jones,” replied the Captain, 
“no living sailor can deceive me 
by pretending to be ill when he isn’t 
ill. Those five men had a serious 
complication, and I cured them. 
That is all there is to say about the 
matter. By the by, tell the car- 
penter to overhaul those handcuffs, 
and see that they are in good order. 
When I’ve got such a splendid medi- 
cine as that ‘Smith’s Hair Raiser ’ 
I’m not going to serve it out to any 
man who isn’t handcuffed first.” 


SUFFICIENT 


By WILFRED LORRAINE ANCKORN 


I do not ask for wealth nor fame 
To glad me on my way; 

I seek me no undying name, 
No pathway bright alway. 

Content to go in gloom and woe 
Unto my journey’s end, 

If sometimes on my rockbound road 
I linger with a friend. 


I do not ask when, without fear, 
I wing my way above, 

The blessings that I once held dear 
Bestowed in kingly love. 

All will be bright and rose-bedight, 
And joyfully I'll wend 

The paths of Heav’n—if mine shall be 
The welcome of a friend. 
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A VISIT TO THE GERSOPPA FALLS 


By GENERAL SIR GEORGE WOLSELEY, K.C.B. 


Ilustrated from Photographs 


HAVE always held that the 

pleasures of life can never 

be exhausted so long as there 

are fresh scenes to visit and 
hitherto unknown parts to explore. 
For, to the true lover of uature, the 
enjoyment afforded by seeing with 
one’s own eyes the world’s wonders 
and beauty spots—its secret places 
of imagery in the earth beneath and 
its soaring peaks in the heights above 
—is so great that it never palls, but, 
on the contrary, grows by what it 
feeds upon. 

Of course there are many parts of 
the world which possess no charm 
whatever. Vast tracts, and wide, 
waste places, so utterly featureless 


and formless that they appear mere 
blanks in nature, on which she has 
inscribed no characters, and to which, 
therefore, no interest, either historic 
or geographical, attaches. But, on 
the other hand, there are regions so 
rich in marvels of all kinds and so 
stimulating on every count, that to 
visit them adds a new and exciting 
chapter to the story of one’s life, » 
and fills the memory with pictures 
which are a precious and inalienable 
possession. Among these favoured 
portions of the earth’s surface India 
occupies such a prominent place that, 
according to an old and well-seasoned 


traveller * “‘ a winter tour through it, 


*Sur Richard Temple. 
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from south to north, is one of the most 
magnificent that the world affords.” 
This is saying a good deal. And yet 
to those who know the Far East well, 
it hardly seems too much. For there 
is but one India, and in its vastness 
and immensity there is room and 
space for so many strange scenes and 
sights that, like the permutations of 
life, they seem almost uncountable. 

Meanwhile, before leaving Banga- 
lore, [ experienced a strong desire 
to see two of these wonders—namely, 
the Gersoppa Falls, and the cele- 
brated Gold Mines of Mysore, of 
which [ had _ heard so_ much. 
Though there were some difficulties 
to be contended with in reaching the 
former—as the rail only goes as far 
as Shimoga, leaving the remaining 
sixty-five miles to be accomplished 
by road—my kind friend, the Ma- 
harajah of Mysore, smoothed away 
all obstacles by having carriages 
awaiting me at the various rest-houses 
along the road, and in them I and 
my party travelled by easy stages to 
Gersoppa. It wasa pleasant journey, 
too, as the horses went well, and the 
heat was not overpowering. And 
though at first the 
country, being level, offered no special 
features of interest, and did not lend 
itself easily to fine effects, after a while 
we found ourselves in the midst of a 
stately forest, which afforded gratc- 
ful shade, and in those depths there 
were a number of those lateral vistas 
which add such a charm to a Scene, 
because they only reveal enough 
to arouse curiosity and suggest that 
greater beauty and fairer pictures lie 
beyond. In short, a drive in that 
dark, mysterious wood is so stimu- 
lating to thought and imagination, 
that on emerging from it you feel 
as if you had run through a whole 
gamut of sensations while wending 
your way amid its winding avenues 
of grim loneliness and mystic gloom. 


surrounding ° 
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On reaching the river, which we had 
to cross on pontoons, I found it so 
placid and smiling that it was difficult 
to identify it with the mighty Shira- 
vati which, bursting through the 
Western Ghauts some three hundred 
miles south of Bombay, ultimately 
falls with such resistless force over 
the lofty Gersoppa cliffs, not much 
more than a mile from this spot. 

Just at the ferry it widens out into 
a sort of lake, and the scene changes 
utterly. For the banks at that part 
are richly wooded, and in some 
places the trees grow so close to- 
gether and so near the water’s edge 
that their branches scarcely avoid 
impact with the waves. Here and 
there, too, they are so happily grouped 
that the peristyles of stems form them- 
selves into pleasant little pictures, 
which are so delicately touched and 
so carefully finished in every detail 
that they look like bits of nature 
vignetted, as it were. 

The bungalow which was prepared 
for my reception at the Falls is so 
finely situated that it seemed to me 
like a scene of enchantment. For it 
stands on the side of a thickly tim- 
bered hill, hanging suspended, so to 
say, over a vast hollow, into which 
the waters of the Shiravati empty 
themselves ; and the clearing round 
the building has been formed into 
such a charming garden that flowers 
of every tint and hue bloom there, 
and scent the air most pleasantly. 

From the windows of the house, 
looking north, east and west, you see 
before you a vast amphitheatre of rock 
and woodland, in the centre of which 
is the famous Gersoppa Cascade. At 
the summit it is divided into four 
distinct parts,* but as these separate 
falls flow downwards they meet and 
mingle, and ultimately become one 
vast volume of water, which presents 


*These four are respectively called The Rocket 
Dame Blanche, The Rajah, and Roarer. 
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a truly impressive appearance, and 
at the same time arrests and rivets 
attention in a remarkable degree. 
For there is always something ex- 
citing in the exhibition of any force 
in nature which defies human inter- 
ference, and over which man can exer- 
cise no power whatever, and this effect 
is heightened to the uttermost when 
vastness and wildness are added to 
the scene, as thev are at Gersoppa. 
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only deafening, but absolutely appal- 
ling, especially as the sound was 
re-echoed, and, I may add, redoubled, 
by the surrounding rocks. But 
though that had a startling, and in 
truth a most awe-inspiring effect, 
it was by no means a unique freak of 
nature. On the contrary, it is well 


known that sound is reflected just as 
light is, and can be brought quite in 
the same way to a focus.* Never- 


“WE TRAVELLED BY EASY STAGES TO GERSOPPA.' 


A steep, zigzag path leads down 
from the bungalow to the bottom of 
the valley into which these Falls ¢rop, 
and on reaching that part I found 
myself in a rude talus of rocks and 
boulders whose wildness was accen- 
tuated by contrast when the rain- 
bows of colour, formed by the spray 
ofthe cataract, played upon them. 
Meanwhile the rush and roar of the 
falling waters at this point was not 


theless, though acquainted with the 
cause, the results in this instance 


* For example, a word spoken in the focus 
of one ellipse will be heard in the focus of an 
opposite ellipse, hundreds of yards away. 
And it*is on record that this principle was illus- 
trated in rather a humorous manner in the 
great church of Agrigentum, in Sicily. It 
appears that the designing architect built 
several confessionals of an elliptic form, with 
corresponding opposite ellipses, in which who- 
ever stood heard all the secrets whispered 
to the priest over the way. The consequences 
that ensued may be imagined | 
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appeared so phenomenal and were 
so astounding that the impression it 
produced on my mind can never 
be effaced. It seemed to quicken 
my perceptions, too, and enlarge 
the horizon of thought, for cer- 
tainly, after beholding that won- 
drous spectacle I had a deeper 
sense of the mystery and sublimity 
of nature than I had ever possessed 
before. 
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perspective was lost, too. But ere 
long it became a scene in which soft- 
ness and wildness were _ deftly 
blended in a moving picture. For 
the changing light of the morning sky 
brought out in fine chiaroscuro the 
gloom of the grey limestone crags, the 
varied hues of the clinging foliage, 
and the rhythmic play of the shadows, 
which, now bright, now dark, seemed 
to pass like thoughts over the face of 


THE BUNGALOW, GERSOPPA. 


But, beautiful as the Falls appeared 
at sunset, they acquired a new charm 
when seen as I saw them on the follow- 
ing morning. It was so early. when 
I first started that, though the clouds 
were stirring with vague prophecies 
of the coming day, the sun had not 
yet risen and there was a mist over 
the surrounding country in which all 
detail was absorbed, and the values 
of colour and shadow being obliterated 


nature, and thus to give a new mean- 
ing to it. 

As for the river, which at the top of 
the Falls glides on so softly to its own 
murmured music, I found it a most 
pleasant and suggestive companion 
for a morning walk. And as I thought 
of its many and constantly varying 
moods, I no longer wondered that the 
Greeks of old time regarded their 
rivers as sentient things, and accre- 
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dited them with faculties. On the 
contrary, the wonder would be if 
they and many other ancient peoples 
had not so regarded them, when one 
comes to think of the life which a 
stream gives to a scene, of the in- 
terest it imparts, of the fertility it pro- 
duces, and the changes it effects in 
what would otherwise be a dry and 
barren land.* 

In. very truth the wondrous scene 
before me was a most striking drama 
of nature—a veritable allegory of 
human life. For whereas the genius 
of the cataract is retrospective, and 
while listening to the sound of falling 
water what has been but is not 
usurps the imagination, that of the 
river is essentially prospective. So 
much so that as we follow it in its 
onward course, we instinctively pic- 
ture the many strange scenes through 
which it will pass, its possible asso- 
ciation with some of the great events 
of life, and the numerous vicissitudes 
it will undergo ere it finally reaches 
the mighty ocean in which its indi- 
viduality will be lost. 

But as, we are told, there is an 
analogue or antitype in nature af all 
that we can do or feel, to those who 
have “the seeing eye,’ pictures of 
human life are unfolded in the world 
around, on sea and land and every- 
where. 

The ancient and erewhile famous 
city of Gersoppa is also most in- 
teresting and well worthy of a visit ; 
and though, with its silent streets 
and ruined buildings, it is now a veri- 
table Apragmapolis, the mere wraith 
of what it once was, it is haunted by 
the spirit of the past and presents 
a most impressive scene, more so, 
perhaps, than even in the days of its 
pristine grandeur. For the dust of 
ages which rests on its deserted 


* Seneca says: ‘‘ Where a spring rises or a 
river flows, there should we build altars and 
offer sacrifices. ”’ 
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thoroughfares and untrodden ways 
has, with its slow inexorableness of 
method, touched the whole place 
with the pathos of decay, that pathos 
which attaches to the passing away of 
anything that has existed, and more 
especially to a once busy, populous 
city like Gersoppa. Moreover, di- 
rectly you enter its precincts you 
feel that you have left the India of 
to-day far behind, and that you are 
amid surroundings which, with ever- 
recurring insistence, remind you of 
the littleness and impermanence of 
individual life. For though there are 
still some people there, they are not in 
evidence, they do not show, and the 
whole place seems so still and lifeless 
that it might well be called a dead 
city, a desolate survival of extin- 
guished energies that have long 
vanished from earth, and of people 
once great whose name as well as their 
memorial has perished with them. 

On my way back from this region 
I accepted an invitation to visit the 
now celebrated Gold Mines of Mysore. 
The way thither was smooth and 
easy, and a branch line of railway 
took me and my companion right into 
the heart of the surrounding gold- 
fields, which are fast assuming the 
appearance of a regular,  well- 
organised town. On arriving there we 
were shown all over the works; and 
while examining them I was struck 
anew by the fact that nature gives 
us very little without solicitation 
and assistance. For while silver has 
to be refined and the diamond to be 
cut, gold, which is the accredited em- 
blem of all that 1s best and brightest, 
must be smelted and purified ere it is 
fit for use. I was surprised, too, to 
find that the pieces of pure metal, 
when ready for transmission to Eng- 
land, were in size and shape like an 
ordinary brick. But in weight and 
value how different! Each separate 
little block was worth {200. 
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THE “ ROCKET" AND “ DAME BLANCHE,” GERSOPPA, 


Meantime, while all that I saw of 
the goldfields interested me and was 
pleasant, I certainly could not apply 
that term to my descent to the lower 
regions. On the contrary, when I 
got into the cage—or “ skip,” as it is 
technically called—in which I was 
to make that fearsome journey, I felt 
that I was, so to speak, taking my 
life in my hands, owing to the dangers 
to be encountered and the many un- 
avoidable perils of the way. In short, 
for many moments after having made 
that first dread plunge my sensa- 
tions were by no means enviable’; 
for I knew that I had left the 


world of light and day’ behind, 
and was approaching an alien realm 
of mystery and silence—a region so 
awesome and so shrouded in impene- 
trable gloom that it is always night 
there. 

The skip in which we found our- 
selves was lowered by steel ropes, with 
some complicated arrangement to 
prevent its occupants from _ beine 
hurled ruthlessly to the bottom of thg 
pit in the event of the wire rope 
breaking. But notwithstanding these 
precautions, as may be supposed, 
while gazing at that rope the dis- 
quieting thought would return, again 
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and again, that it was the only thing 
between oneself and eternity. 

The first stage downwards was a 
sheer vertical drop of a thousand feet 
into the very bowels of the earth. 
And the effect produced on my mind 
on finding myself in that subter- 
ranean world, into which no ray of 
sunlight or starlight could ever pene- 
trate, was such that there are no 
words wherewith I could adequately 
describe it. I can only say that it 
brought forcibly to my mind the 
mystical tales of German folk lore, 
and the fantastic fables relating to the 
gnomes, who were supposed to in- 
habit the depths of the earth and to 
preside over its secret treasures. In 
short, for the time being my ima- 
gination was so powerfully affected by 
the weird influence of the scene and 
the position, that I found myself 
glancing furtively down the dark 
shafts and lateral openings, and 
almost expecting to see mis-shaped 
figures issuing therefrom and ap- 
proaching me.* 

Meanwhile, we next got into a sort 
of car, and were let down a depth of 
1,600 feet. But this descent was a 
sloping one, at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, and we alighted 
several times on the way to pursue 
different levels, which were made 
horizontally, where the expert miners 
traced ‘the existence of the genuine 
lode. 

- We were then just 3,000 feet be- 
neath the earth’s surface, and the 
consciousness of being so gave birth 
to the strangest possible sensations. 
In the first place, it produced a sense 
of such intense remoteness (apart 
from physical distance) that I felt as 
if I were in the “ fourth dimension,” 
where the laws of nature were sus- 


* The effect thus produced by abnormal 
surroundings is by no means uncommon, On 
the contrary, it 1s said that no one was ever 
quite the same after having spent some hours 
jn the mammoth caves of Kentucky. 
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pended, and where, for the time being, 
the links which bound me to ordinary 
life were loosened and broken. More- 
over, in the Cimmerian gloom that 
prevailed, and which the artificial 
light only served to reveal, the asso- 
ciations became necessarily more or 
less infernal. That is to say, it was 
impossible not to think of the Styx 
and other gruesome subjects. Never- 
theless, though one of the party said 
we were like a group of lost souls on 
our way to Purgatory, another, taking 
a more cheerful view of the subject, 
maintained that as we had now got 
so far into the world’s interior, all 
things were possible, and by descend- 
ing a little lower we might perhaps 
get down at last to Aladdin’s Garden 
and find ourselves surrounded by 
those magic trees which were said to 
be foliaged with precious gems! 
But in spite of this lively sally the 
gigantic, mysterious shadows gliding 
along the walls had such a depressing 
effect that we certainly wanted some- 
thing to raise our spirits as well as our 
bodies. And the consequence was 
that when the explorations were over, 
and the ascent from Hades had been 
at length safely and satisfactorily 
accomplished, it was more than 
pleasant to find ourselves in the 
upper world again, with the glowing 
Indian sunlight irradiating every- 
thing, and the surrounding scene 
looking fairer, brighter, and more 
alluring than ever, by force of con- 
trast with that which we had just 
left behind. 

At the same time, it was an ex- 
perience that I would not have missed 
for any consideration. And when I 
was informed that these gold mines 
now extend to a distance of forty-five 
miles, I congratulated myself on the 
chance which had been afforded me, 
and felt that I had indeed seen one 
of the modern wonders of the world. 

When going south, after having left 
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A GLADE IN THE FOREST (EN ROUTE TO GERSOPPA). 


Mysore, I spent some time tiger- 
shooting on the Neilgherries, among 
whose fastnesses there are certain hill 
tribes (notably the Todas) who are 
said to be unique, and unlike every 
other people in the known world. I 
am not a sufficiently good ethnologist 
to ratify this statement from personal 
knowledge, but from what I have 
heard of the habits and manners of 
these tribes, I hope it is true, one of 
their customs being to bury their 
children alive during a severe winter 
when food was scarce! Of course 
this barbarous custom is discontinued 
now, and polyandry as an institution 
has likewise been abandoned to a 
considerable extent. Nevertheless, 
these extraordinary people still main- 
tain their segregation, and pursue 
the usual tenor of their way, almost 
wholly unaffected by British in- 
fluence.* With them life is reduced 


* Owing to the efforts of German and other 
European missonaries there is a dawning of 


to its simplest expression, and in many 
ways their approximation to the lower 
animals is very close. They eat, 
drink, and sleep, and milk their buffa- 
loes—but that is al]. Like the Laps, 
they never wash themselves; they 
live in small huts which contain no 
furniture, with the exception of a 
raised platform covered with buffalo 
skins, on which all the occupants of 
the habitation, however numerous 
they may be, sleep together, and they 
are so lazy that to sit in the sun, 
wrapped up in their blankets, is to 
them the summum bonum of hap- 
piness. 

But their peculiarities do not end 
here by any means. It is said that 


civilisation among them now, but I have never 
heard of a Toda becoming a Christian. On 
the contrary, this very peculiar people seem to 
be in possession of some mysterious power 
whereby they can stand aloof and remain so 
completely self-centred and apart that the 
example of the white race (though they are so 
close at hand) produces little or no change in 
their conduct, 
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THE FOUR FALLS, GERSOPPA. 


among the multitudinous religions of 
India systems may be found which 
have influenced the latest philosophic 
schools of Europe, and that traces of 
almost every religious idea that has 
occurred to the mind of man exist in 
Hindu literature. Being aware of 
this, when I visited a Toda Mund (2.e., 
village) and received a detailed ac- 
count of how the occupants live and 
move and have their being, I was 
forcibly struck by the fact that they 
are actual and absolute exponents of 
Nietzsche’s theory, recently so much 
commented upon. To them the words 
‘right’ and “‘ wrong” are abstract 
terms, which convey no meaning. 


They are evidently entirely devoid of 
conscience, and when they wish to 
possess anything they do not care in 
the least what foul means they em- 
ploy to obtain it. 

Thus the Todas* could not be de- 
scribed as an interesting race, in the 
ordinary acceptation of that word. 
Nevertheless, for one who, like myself, 
is always in search of what is unusual 
and abnormal, these strange creatures 
had an attraction, because of- their 
total unlikeness to all others. 


. ™ When they are asked who they are, and 
whence they came, they always say: ‘‘ We 
come from nowhere ; we belong to these hills, 
and they belong to us.” 
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A STORY OF THE BOILER Room 


By CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


summer, and now curved away 

ina clear amber band until it 

was lost in the “‘ Great Bend ”’ 
below, but over its empty banks the 
tide of green had followed the re- 
ceding waters, inch by inch, until the 
very mudflats and bars had come into 
its dominion. 

As Radford came down the hill, 
the factory of the Green River Con- 
centrating and Pulverizing Company 
was spread below him on a wide river 
terrace—a jumble of rusty-red roofed 
warehouses, of tar-and-gravel covered 
sheds, of brick and corrugated iron 
and wooden buildings, grouped along 
the private railroad siding and the in- 
cline track which led up from the 
wharf boat at the foot of the river 
bank. Those two tracks crossed each 
other at right angles, and all the lines 
of the factory seemed to converge at 
the point of intersection. In one 
angle of it, toward the river, stood 
the boiler house, with its high brick 
chimney ; across the incline from it 
was the coal yard—a black square 
spanned by several spidery trestles, as 
Radford looked down on it. There his 
eye was caught by an unusual move- 
ment in a little knot of men who had 
gathered at the farther side of the coal 
storage, apparently in some excite- 
ment. He checked his pace to watch 
them, but could see nothing except 
that their interest seemed to be fixed 
upon something in the direction of 
the boiler house. 

““Some skylarking of the yard 
gang,” he thought. “Fallon ought 


[os river had been falling all 


to look after those outside fellows 
more closely.”’ 

He went on again, moodily. 

His position in the Green River 
plant was, in fact, his first; and he 
had come to it direct from his student 
life, wearing his new degree, with all 
the self-consciousness and some of the 
obtrusiveness of a pair of new shoes. 
His Alma Mater, wasa rather asser- 
tive institution, over-endowed and 
Over-equipped. Its collections and 
its laboratories were absolutely up-to- 
date; its apparatus was faultlessly 
correct. Everything was provided 
in its most modern and convenient 
form, immediately to the student’s 
hand. Heat, cold, pressure, vacuum, 
air, water, electricity, were brought 
to his glass-topped and elaborately 
furnished desk, and were at his service 
at the opening of a cock, the turning 
of a switch, or the pressing of a but- 
ton. It was like learning seamanship 
in the first cabin of the very newest 
liner, with the barometer “ set fair.” 

The Green River factories, on the 
other hand, were an assemblage of 
expedients and make-shifts. Little 
of the machinery had been built for 
the place in which it was installed and 
still less for the use to which it was 
applied. It had been bought second- 
hand, for the-most part ; it was some- 
times too large and sometimes too 
small for its purpose, but always very 
cheap (for its weight); and it had 
been installed in any spaces which at 
the time seemed convenient to Andrew 
Bailey, the old superintendent. When 
all the space was filled, he put up 
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another shed or tacked on another 
building. The work got in the way 
of itself in a dozen places, but some- 
how blundered on, and in spite of 
what Radford called its “‘ shockingly 
low mechanical efficiency,”’ the plant 
had made a good deal of money in the 
past, and on its established business 
and small plant investment had lived 
along into a period of much keener 
and abler competition than it had had 
to meet in its earlier days. Latterly, 
the modern methods and equipments 
of younger rivals had begun to tell on 
it, and Radford’s introduction to it 
had been at the instance of one of 
the directors who thought it might 
be a good thing to “put a little 
science into the plant.”” To his mind 
that operation was closely analogous 
to “putting a little architecture on 
his house.”’ 

But there were lying about the 
factory two or three pieces of appa- 
ratus, bought at various times over 
Mr. Bailey’s head or without his ap- 
proval, which he had quietly neglected 
to install because of his contemptuous 
estimate of their ““ new-fangled foolish- 
ness,” and with these Radford bid 
fair to keep dishonoured company. 
In his case, too, there entered an 
element of suspicion and jealousy 
which might well make the old superin- 
tendent disposed to withhold oppor- 
tunities from his young, new-school 
assistant. His Scotch shrewdness 
was keen enough to see the signs of 
the times, and to see his own in- 
capability of following the road they 
pointed. It was not in human nature 
for him to spur on the new era. 

He was a short, round-bodied man, 
very hairy except as to the top of his 
head, which ran in a shining ridge 
between two fringes of iron grey. 
His voice came out of a tangle of 
grizzly beard in a kind of husky bellow 
and with a reek of tobacco. He had 
grown up with the factory, and his 
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foremen had grown up under him— 
men of his own stamp, who measured 
the efficiency of a workman by the 
girth of his chest and the muscles of 
his shoulders and loins. 

In such a stubborn soil, Radford’s 
somewhat theoretical notions of ad-— 
vanced wage systems and of higher 
ideals in works management had not 
found a crevice in which they might 
find root, and he had already begun 
to show an innate sense of proportion 
and an increasing adaptiveness by 
settling down somewhat grimly to 
throw all his effort for improvement 
upon a very few of the plainest points 
in the mechanical equipment. Bailey 
did not deign to hamper his assis- 
tant’s investigations or to object to 
his tests, but simply opposed a bulk 
of inertia when Radford’s result took 
the form of a concrete proposal for an 
improvement or a recommendation of 
a change. Just lately the new school 
and the old had _ locked horns 
over the question of “scrapping ’’ 
an old battery of flue boilers of a type 
long obsolete. They had originally 
stood in a sawmill, and had been 
bought cheap by Bailey, years before, 
for steady service in the Green River 
factory. With a sort of sarcastic in- 
difference he let Radford carry out 
a series of efficiency tests, but when 
the young man—with the air of one 
who has proved his case—brought out 
figures showing that the old boilers 
were making only two-thirds as much 
steam as they should for the coal 
they burned, Bailey frankly and very 
positively rejected the conclusion that 
new ones would pay. 

‘Yon may be what the theory tells 
ye, Mr. Radford, but I tell ye, yon 
boilers is good for five years to come, 
or more wi’ good handlin’ and a bit 
patch now and again. I'll be pairty 
to no theory that bids ye throw away 
good machinery afore its wore out.” 

‘But they don’t get good handling, 


MCDONALD WAS SPOUTING BURNS WITH VAST FLUENCY, BEATING OUT THE CHORUS WITH A WRENCH," 
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Mr. Bailey. McDonald may be a 
good rough-and-tumble coal-passer, 
but no man who drinks as he does is 
safe to trust on that battery.”’ 

‘““Is he no?” cried Bailey, stung 
perhaps by secret recognition of the 
truth of the charge, but the more 
obstinately and clannishly deter- 
mined to back his fellow-countryman. 
** McDonald has been firin’ yon boilers 
safe enough for ten years back, Mr. 
Radford, and safe enough he’ll be 
yet, wi’ me watchin’ him, I’m thinkin’. 
Man ! ye canna hire doctors of philo- 
sophy to stand in front of fire doors 
for two dollars a day!” 

The advisability of a revolt against 
Bailey had been wearily revolving 
in Radford’s mind through the night, 
and was once more going through its 
cycle as he entered the factory this 
morning. He walked down the long 
alley between the sheds without any 
premonition that he was coming face 
to face with a crisis. 

To him the health or disorder of the 
place was as self-revealing as the 
condition of a patient is to a physi- 
cian, and by like functional symp- 
toms. He saw at once that the men 
of the yard gang were‘excited. The 
very scrape of the shovels and the 
creak of the wheelbarrows spoke of a 
nervous tension, and there was an un- 
natural tone and a false note in the 
blustering efforts of Fallon, the yard 
boss, to “‘ encourage ”’ his crew. 

The trouble menacing the whole 
factory at that moment was not in 
Fallon’s jurisdiction, and the peculiar 
code of ethics of his class—rarely 
violated even in the most critical 
situations—forbade his interference. 
And the same code forbade that he 
should show any acknowledgment 
of the facts of the matter before his 
men, even though he knew that they 
were as familiar with them as he was. 
So his apprehensions for himself, his 
men and the factory—his nervous 
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strain in momentary expectation of a 
catastrophe, his fretted impatience 
awaiting the arrival of “one of the 
bosses ’’—these found no outlet save 
in harrying his gang to the limits of 
endurance. 

It was with obvious relief that he 
saw Radford approaching, though he 
said with a heavy pretence of casual- 
ness, ‘* Mornin’, Mister Radford.” 
Then, stepping with a badly assumed 
carelessness out of hearing of the men : 
“Ye didn’t come in by the fire- 
room ? ” 

66 No Why ? 9 

**McDonald’s howlin’ drunk, sir, 
and God knows what he’s doin’ wid 
the fires.” 

“Ts Mr. Bailey here ? ”’ 

** No, sir.” 

Radford stood an appreciable mo- 
ment on the edge of his resolution ; 
but he walked rapidly toward the 
boiler-room, getting the main facts 
of the story as far as Fallon knew it. 

McDonald had come on at seven 
o’clock with a bottle in his pocket. 
Now he was crazy drunk. He had 
started out with a red-hot slice bar, 
and driven the pump-boat man over- 
board into the river, too fnghtened to 
do anything but swim across to his 
home. He had seized his coal-wheeler 
—a boy named Nutt—and thrown him 
into the water tank, and now stood 
guard over him, yelling and pounding 
the iron tank with a monkey wrench. 
He had coupled the hose to the blow- 
off pipe, and threatened to turn the 
scalding water on anyone who entered 
the room. And he was firing up like 
a frenzied devil. 

Radford was not conscious of think- 
ing out the situation; it was clear 
before him, in a picture. A drunken 
fireman was as dangerous as gun- 
powder ; he must be thrown out at 
once. An explosion, followed by fire, 
might occur at any moment; the 
men working within its possible range 
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must be moved, quickly but quietly, 
to avoid panic and stampede. The 
deserted pump-boat must be manned, 
or the factory water supply would 
run out and many important opera- 
tions come to a standstill, with ex- 
pensive losses and further disastrous 
complications. 

He was aware of listening’ rather 
critically to the tone of his own voice 
as he said to Fallon—a little more 
quietly and a little more rapidly than 
usual, as he walked—" Tell the boys 
in the machine shop to stand by the fire 
pump till further orders. Send for 
McAllister to come and fire until 
quarter time this afternoon; we'll 
relieve him then and give him plenty 
of time off to-night to rest. Put Davis 
down on the pump-boat, and tell him 
to get it started as soon as he can. 
Get all the men away from the boiler- 
house—quietly. Take them up and 
load those cars for the switch engine. 
Mr. Robinson will give you the carload 
orders—enough to keep them all busy. 
Stop at the mill as you go up and tell 
Reed to watch his gauge on the engine, 
and if he sees the steam running down 
fast to stop the feeders and let it run 
out clean, and then slow down gradu- 
ally and uncouple, but mot to stop. 
Put his men at some other work till he 
gets started again. Keep them all 
busy, and keep them all away from 
the boiler-house, do you understand ? 
I'll manage McDonald.” 

Fallon nodded—after one respectful 
glance—and turned back. Radford 
went on alone. 

The boiler plant stood in the angle 
where the dryer house met the in- 
clined track from the river. The one 
end, therefore, was formed by the 
dryer house wall; at the other end 
stood the “‘new battery” of boilers. 
The long side on the left opened under 
the incline tracks into the coal yard, 
and on the other long side, facing the 
coal yard, were two more batteries 
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of boilers, the “‘ old threes’ and the 
“old fours,” with the brick stack be- 
tween them jutting part way into the 
room in front of the setting. The 
““old threes” were under fire this 
morning. At the corner between them 
and the new battery stood a square 
iron water box, adjoining which were 
the boiler feed pumps. It was covered 
over, with a trap-door lid at the far end; 
and Nutt, the coal-wheeler, immersed 
in the water below, clutched the edges 
of this opening with sooty paws, be- 
tween which his shock head appeared 
like some grotesquely soiled Jack-in- 
the-box. Fortunately, McDonald, in 
his drunken muddle, had turned off 
the waste steam by which the feed 
water was usually heated nearly to the 
boiling-point; so. that Nutt’s un- 
wanted bath was quite cold. His hair 
was in his eyes and the trickling water 
had washed grey streaks in the coal- 
dust that grimed his face. McDonald, 
standing by one corner, was spouting 
Burns with vast fluency, beating out 
the chorus with a wrench on the sides 
of the reverberating iron. Occasion- 
ally he would break a bar to make an 
ineffective dab at the ducking head of 
his coal-passer; then, catching his 
rhythm again, he would pound out 
another stanza. 

When Radford entered, he was 
striding up and down, brandishing the 
wrench like a Jacobite clansman 
flourishing a claymore, and singing in 
a hoarse shout: — 


““* Bannocks o’ barley meal, 
Bannocks o’ barley! 

Here’s to the Highlandman’s 
Bannocks o’——’”’ 


“Eh, there, ye ram-stam sootie! 
Wad ye win cot and awa when I was 
no’ lookin’ ?” A feint with the 
wrench sent Nutt dodging back fear- 
fully under the protecting cover of the 
tank, “ Bannocks o’ barley ! 
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‘** Wha in the brulzie 

Will first cry a parley ? 
Never the lads wi’ 

The bannocks o’ barley.’ ”’ 


There was an unusual roar and hum 
in the fires under the old boilers, and 
the ‘‘breeching’”’ which extended 
across the boiler fronts and carried the 
smoke to the chimney glowed dark red 
at several places. There flashed into 
Radford’s memory a distinct visual 
recollection of the many patches along 
the bottom seams—especially one big 
D patch just over the bridge wall, 
with another on top of it, which he 
had noticed when the last repairs were 
made. Then he caught sight of the 
end of a grate-bar hung on the lever 
of the safety valve; the steam gauge 
was quivering at ninety-five—the 
boilers being supposed to work at 
sixty-five and blow off at seventy. 
He stepped up to the water gauges 
and tried the lowest of the cocks; 
instead of water, it blew a vicious jet 
of thin, blue steam. 

At the hiss of its escape McDonald 
turned sharply. ‘‘ Wha’ ’n—Oo ay! 
’Tis Muster Radford. Morr’n, Muster 
Radford.” He grinned drunkenly. 
‘Is no yon the guid fire I’m keepin’ 
this morr’n ? Wad it no mind ye o’ 


*** Yon fiery lake, 
Where damned devils roar 
and yell 
Chained to a stake ?’” 


Profiting by this diversion, Nutt had 
scrambled, dripping, from the tank and 
dashed out of the door. McDonald 
turned in time to see his draggled exit 
and to hurl after him: “‘ ‘ Ha! Whare 
ye gaun, ye crowlin’ ferlie ?’’”’ Then 
with a maudlin change, stretching 
out his arms to the door, he called : 
“Stay, my charmer, can you leave 
me ? > 3) 

‘* Drop that McDonald,” 
ford, ‘and come here.” 


said Rad- 
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‘“Na, na, man. Dinna ye ken, 


‘“<There’s naething like the honest 


nappy ; 
Whaur’ll ye eer see men sa 


happy.” 
*You’re drunk, man,”’ said Rad- 
ford sternly. 

McDonald mumbled through to the 
end of his stanza. 

‘““Ay, ay, sir. What’ll ye be 
wantin’ ?”’ he asked. 

‘“What’s that grate-bar on the 
safety-valve for ?”’ 

‘** Eh, man, wha’ but that she wadna 
hold her steam the morr’n, but was 
juist blawin’ an’ spittin’ till she had 
me fair fashed wi’ the screech o’ her. 
I put that bit bar to haud her down 
the while.” 
~ **Do you know how much steam 
you're carrying now ? ” 

‘* *Twill be five-and-saxty to seventy 
pun. Them’s th’ orders.” He 
blinked and leered at the gauge. 
‘“Near a hundred!” he shrieked. 
He started for the ladder leading to 
the top of the boiler-setting and the 
safety valve, but stopped at Rad- 
ford’s sharp command. 

“Come back! Don’t touch that 
valve! Where’s the water ? ”’ 

‘* There—ye’ll see it yon,” and he 
pointed unsteadily to the gauge-glass. 
‘‘°Tis standin’ at the middle gauge. 
Do ye no see ?” 

‘*Come and look!” At the tone 
of Radford’s voice fear seized upon 
McDonald. He came, _ staggering 
slowly. ‘“‘ Don’t you see that’s a 
mud line on the glass ? It’s empty. 
Try the bottom gauge.” 

McDonald pushed it, and jumped 
back as the thin, dry steam whistled 
out. “ Wait!” he gasped. “ Wait, 
now, till Pll start the pump! ”’ 

“Stop!” Radford had him by 
the collar and spun him round facing 
the boilers. ‘Don’t move a foot 
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nearer the pump. Close up your 
dampers tight. Open all the fire 
doors and deaden your fires!’’ He 
set a cold edge on his voice. ‘‘ Your 
top flues and plates are red-hot. If 
you let any water in on them now, 
you'll go out of this ahead of the 
boilers and land where there’s little 
chance to cool anything.” 

Behind the sheet-iron breeching 
the mouths of the flues pointed, like a 
masked battery, straight at them. 
So far everything had held, and if 
conditions inside the boiler could be 
kept balanced until the pressure 
was off and the over-heated iron 
above the water-line was cooled 
down, all might yet be well. The risk 
now lay in the chance that water 
might be thrown on the fiercely hot 
plates—either by being pumped in, 
as McDonald had wished, or by 
surging up within the boilers on 
the sudden opening of a steam 
valve, or even by the “foaming ”’ 
of the water still remaining. 
Water striking the superheated iron 
would flash into steam with a sudden 
bursting pressure which nothing 
could withstand. And this might 
occur at any moment. One of the 
flues might collapse and sweep the 
whole fire-room with a roaring, scald- 
ing deluge of steam—or the whole 
battery might go off with one shatter- 
ing explosion. Radford remembered 
afterwards that he had been wonder- 
ing whether he would hear the crash 
before the sweep of steam and fire 
struck him; at the time, however, 
he was conscious of an uncomfortable 
feeling along his spine, and of a great 
weariness at the long, blind suspense 
which must be endured until the flues 
could slowly cool and the steam be 
drawn off, leaving the boilers abso- 
lutely still and quiet. His tense feel- 
ing had already turned against 
McDonald in a. hot, angry. desire to 
make him writhe and sweat out his 
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drunken folly in a frenzy of work and 
fright. 
“Get at it now!” he com- 
manded. ‘“ You’ve made your work, 
and you shan’t shirk it! Pile the 
aslies up on top of the fires all along. 
Cover them clear back to the bridge- 
wall!” | 
McDonald, already bathed in sweat, 
swung the shovel like a demon, but 
Radford kept close behind him, driv- 
ing him to more and more desperate 
exertion. 
“That will do for number one. 
Now then number two ! Cover that red 
spot there. Now, number three. Use 
green coal, if the ashes have given out. 
Now start at number one again, and 
draw your fires. Draw a small slice 
at a time and draw it clean to the bars.”’ 
The fire-room, thick with sulphurous 
smoke from half-burned coal, glowed 
to its farthermost corner with the 
fierce redness and stifling heat of the 
open furnaces, and the flare and 
splutter of the coals still flaming 
where they had been pulled forward 
on the brick floor. Among and over 
these scorching heaps McDonald 
lunged and tugged at the furnaces, 
now staggering back for momentary 
shelter from the fierce radiation, 
now wrestling with the handle of his 


‘long scraper, apparently in the very 


mouth of the fire, now falling away 
again, with forearm over his eyes, to 
seize a bucket of water and dash it 
over his head and chest. Radford, 
scarcely less strangled, with the front 
of his coat smouldering unnoticed, 
drove him mercilessly. | 

‘“* Draw clean—back to the bridge 
wall. ‘Sweat blind’ are you? 
Damn you, sweat on. It will keep 
you from blistering—and from think- 
ing how likely the boiler front is to 
come out ‘i 

Bailey’s voice, suddenly breaking 


through the sputtering of the coals 


and the clang of McDonald’s fire tools, 
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struck him with a distinct shock, 
He had been there for some minutes, 
unknown to Radford, looking on with 
an air first of uneasiness, then of sur- 
prise, and finally of grim satisfaction. 
Radford turned sharply, to shout and 
wave a warning to him not to enter, 
but the old man stepped deliberately 
to his side. 

‘They told me,’’ he said, close to 
Radford’s ear. ““ How much was he 
carryin’ ?”’ 

‘* Ninety-five pounds, when I came 
in, and God knows how low the 
water is. Can’t find any in any of the 
gauges.” 

Bailey stepped closer to the steam 
gauge. ‘Sixty pound now. Is she 
fallin’ fast ? ” 

‘Pretty fast now — yes. But 
nothing is safe yet. I wish you’d 
not stay here, sir. No use both of us 
taking——”’ 

Bailey turned—but stopped again 
to watch the young man as he sprang 
at McDonald and seized the scraper 
out of his hands. 

‘* That isn’t the way to draw your 
fires,” Radford said.“* You’re spread- 
ing half the coal and making the fire 
hotter. Take a slice you can manage 
and draw it clean!” 

He worked for several minutes 


before handing back the tool. 
“There! he said. “Do it like 
that.” 


As he stepped back from the glare 
of the fire, and saw the old superin- 
tendent still standing there, an ex- 
pression of greater anxiety came into 
his face and was apparent in his voice. 
“Really, Mr. Bailey,” he said, “I 
wish you'd not stay here. There is 
no advantage in exposing yourself 
further.” 

‘“No.”? Bailey spoke and moved 
without any haste or nervousness. 
‘*'Ye seem to have matters well in 
hand, Mr. Radford. [ll be pleased 
if ye’ll deal wi’ them—and wi’ him,” 
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indicating McDonald with his thumb, 
““as ye see fit. Dll look in on ye 
later.”’ 

Something in his manner caused a 
sudden lightness in Radford’s heart, 
and changed slightly his own attitude 
toward McDonald. Nevertheless, he 
drove him steadily until the last fire 
was cleaned. 

“* Now, open your dampers wide,” 
he said. “ Draw through all the cool 
air the flues will take.” 

He paid no further attention to the 
fireman, who, everything possible 
being done, sank in a heap against the 
wall. Radford paced up and down, 
glancing frequently at the steam 
gauge. He turned as the night fire- 
man entered. 

““ Sorry to call you on again,’”’ he 
said, “‘ but you'll have to fire a few 
hours. Start up and fill the new 
battery. Use the fire pumps to fill 
them; there isn’t enough steam 
left here to do it.” 

McDonald, now thoroughly sobered, 
sat dripping by the far door of the 
fire-room, sullenly watching the men 
at work preparing to start the other 
battery. Radford, watch in hand, 
his eyes on the face of the steam 
gauge, waited till the needle settled 
back against the pin. Then he turned 
sharply on the culprit. 

“McDonald, go to the office and 
get your pay. Yes—I know you’re 
all right now; we’ve been putting 
you through a Turkish bath, but 
we've got other things to do. I'll see 
that it doesn’t happen again—not in 
this fire-room. Take your pay.” 

Radford, entering the factory office 
to put on his working clothes, found 
Mr. Bailey waiting for him. 

‘ T was just thinkin’, Mr. Radford,” 
he said, “‘ that it might be a good 
thing if ye’d run up to town yoursel’ 
and look upanew fireman. Ye might 
catechize the. man a bit, ye see, and 
find one *t would better suit us. And 
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as to yon boilers—if ye’ll frame up a 
recommendation for the new ones ye 
was speakin’ to me about a while 
back, [ll join ye in puttin’ the sugges- 
tion before the board. Yon old ones 
may be a bit burned, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

To Radford, climbing the hill again, 
the sweep of the river valley was full 
of a new gladness and beauty. The 
thin end of the wedge of his influence 
was entered, and he had a buoyant 
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He stood justified in Mr. Bailey’s 
eyes aS a practical man, and a new 
and higher estimate of the old man’s 
common sense had taken shape in 
his own mind. 

** Poor old MacDonald ! ”’ he mused. 
““Poor old Mac! I must keep an 
eye on him. Ill send him a copy of 
Burns—yes, by Jove! and an edttion 
de luxe, too!” 


KNEW EVERYTHING 


By N. WATERMAN 


If I knew everything, I fear, 
My life would be a bore. 

I could not wait and speculate 
And ponder any more. 

I'd find my answers ready-made ; 
I'd know them in advance, 

And life would be too dull for me 
Without the charm of chance. 


In wooing I should just know what 
Her answer was to be; 
’Twould seem, alas! as tedious as 
A twice-told tale to me. 
I could not wonder if she'd say, 
‘* Yes, yours through weal or woc!"’ 
Or with a sigh inform me, ‘I 
Will be your sister, though.” 


If I knew everything—but, pshaw! 
I don't, so what’s the good 

Of thinking so? But this I know, 
I wouldn’t, if I could. 

I much prefer to live along, 
Pleased, puzzled, and perplexed, 
*Mid hope and doubt, to guess about 

What’s going to happen next. 


By 


ENERAL Sir Richard Austin, 
(5 K.C.B.,of Austin Court, Gor- 
ton, Warwickshire,was pacing 
rapidly up and down his 
dining-room, and it needed no second 
glance to establish the fact that 
he was as thoroughly angry and 
generally upset and disturbed in 
mind as it was at all prudent for a 
gentleman of his age and_ portly 
habit to be. Indeed, he had con- 
siderably passed the safety-point— 
and it was not to be wondered at. 

Sir Richard was a keen and ardent 
sportsman ; not one of the old school, 
but a man well up to date in all 
matters connected with his favourite 
pursuits, and his coverts and home 
farm earned the genuine admiration 
of all good judges of such things. 

The present season had from the 
first given promise of exceptional 
prosperity in all departments; the 
pheasants had hatched out well, and 
both they and the partridges were in 
fine health and great plenty, while 
hares, rabbits, and pigeons, could be 
numbered by hundreds. 

The First of September was not 
far distant, and the weather, for once, 
remained fine, warm, and open. 

If anything further could reasonably 
be desired by a sportsman, it was to 
be found in the handsome sheet of 
water that formed a part of Sir 
Richard’s property, and which could 
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always be counted upon for a jack or 
so on an off day, to say nothing of 
many a fat duck when the cold 
weather should come. 

The General had already selected 
and invited the guests who were to 
form his shooting parties. He in- 
variably attended to this matter him- 
self, and made his selection strictly 
with a view to heavy bags. 

All was in train, all promised well, 
and the old Baronet was full of happy 
anticipations, when there commenced 
a systematic attack upon his preserves 
which threatene1 complete disaster, 
utd a sorry ending to what he had so 
confidently looked forward to as an 
unusually successful season of sport. 

The marauders displayed an amount 
of cunning and resource which was 
exasperating, and the manner in 
which they kept out of sight and 
hearing while about their deadly work 
seemcd almost uncanny. Morning 
after morning Oakes, the head keeper, 
arrived at the Court with the same 
tale of woe. 

“ "Tis just as bad as ever, Sir 
Richard, and the birds be gettin’ 
thinner every time I goesround. I’ve 
doubled all the watchers and given 
each of ’em a whistle and a knuckle- 
duster as well, with orders to use 
both if they gets a chance. If 
only we could mark one of the black- 
guards we might ’ave something to 
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go on when it came to identifying 
of ’em in court, if ever we ’ave the 
luck to get ’em there. At present 
I’m fair at my wit’s end.” 

The old servant stocd on the 
threshold of his master’s room while 
he told his unsatisfactory story, and 
it was clear that both were equally 
puzzled and enraged. 

‘““What have you there, Tom?” 
said Sir Richard, pointing to certain 
articles the keeper carried in his hand, 
and which he now placed on the table. 

“These be some more o’ their 
precious wires and nooses what Reu- 
ben, my second, found, just before 
dark last night, sir. They was set 
all over the roostin’ branches of one 
of they big firs into the Four Elms 
covert. The place all round was 
baited with raisins an’ maize, an’ 
although the snares can’t ’ave been 
set long, for ’e’d been there within the 
hour, there was as fine a cock as ever 
I see catched by the neck. an’ 
strangled to death. ’Tis enough to 
drive a man silly, it is, sir!” 

Sir Richard walked to the hearth 
and carefully inspected a scale-map 
of his estate which hung over the 
mantelpiece, then he again faced his 
keeper. ‘‘ Oakes,’ he said, after some 
minutes of thought, ‘“‘the whole 
affair completely baffles me at pre- 
sent, I admit, but get to the bottom 
of it I will, and make these scoun- 
drels smart for their villainy. 

““T have but little confidence in 


the police in these sort of troubles, 


but I intend to go to Birmingham this 
morning, and I will call on the Chief 
of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment and see if he has anything to 
suggest. 

“One or two peculiar circum- 
stances trouble me. Why is it, for 
example, that although we watch 
day and night, and find plenty of 
traces of the rogues, yet never a 
stranger has been seen on the place ? 
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It almost makes me suspect some of 
my own men! Then, again, what 
becomes of the birds they kill ? 
How do they manage to get them 
away without being seen, and 
where do they take them to?” 

Sir Richard approached his keeper, 
and, taking the recently impounded 
snares from.the table, examined them 


~ with interest. 


‘‘There’s nothing very clever or 
ingenious about these things,” he 
continued, “just. the usual twisted 
wire, but I don’t understand the 
object of all this black silk.” 

‘“You’d not say that, I fancy, 
sir, if you saw the same silk as the 
varmints fixes up on the roosts,” 
replied the old man. “I never see 
anything: so. cunnin’, all twists an’ 
turns an’ loops ; no bird ’as a chance 
as gets mixed up in it. They be 
clever enough, sir, an’ to spare, curse 
-em.”’ 

Gorton—God’s town in days long 
passed away—lies somewhat in a 
hollow, a short distance west of 
Coventry, and about nine miles by 
rail. from Birmingham. The little 
place is traversed, and almost equally 
divided by a narrow tributary of the 
river Tare, which is here crossed 
by a venerable stone bridge. 

The main line of railway passes half 
a mile to the south, and the station 
is reached by a road which runs 
parallel with the brook. On reaching 
the railway. the stream passes be- 
neath it, through a stone archway, 
and on emerging, turns sharply to the 
left and- runs for a short distance 
beside the cutting, which here forms 
its right bank. 

The lands of Austin Court bound 
the village on the west, and the 
main line to Birmingham, Gorton 
station being passed, skirts a high 
wall which alone separates it from 
the park and preserves. 


Immediately before Gorton is 
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reached from the west, a short branch 
line communicates with a_ stone 
quarry and the junction is guarded 
by a signal post, near to which is the 
pointsman’s cabin. 

Sir Richard departed for Birming- 
ham, and in the course of the day 
called at the Cen- 
tral Police Sta- 
tion. He was well 
known to. the 
constabulary, 
having acted as 
Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, 
and there were 
few more popu- 
lar men in the 
district. 

A sergeant 
passed ihe Baro- 
net on to the 
Superintendent, 
an old acquaint- 
ance who had 
visited the Court 
on several occa- 
sions. This ex- 
perienced official 
was evidently in- 
clined to think 
the whole affair 
must have been 
shockingly mis- 
managed by the 
‘Gorton represen- 
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extra men, upon whose honesty you 
can rely; yet you have found foot- 
prints in plenty, and snares as well ; 
and your birds are disappearing by 
the score, and that.only on one single 
occasion has a stranger been noticed 
about the place.”’ 


“That, Pres- 
cott, is precisely 
the state of af- 
fairs,’ _ replied 
Sir Richard, ‘‘and 
upon my word, it 
almost makesone 
regret the days 
of man-traps and 
spring-guns.”’ 

Mr. Prescott 
laughed and rang 
his bell. 

“Tell Mr. 
Bance I desire 
to speak to him.” 

Mr. Bance, a 
recent importa- 
tion from New 
Scotland Yard, 
and who aithough 
full young, had 
already achieved 
good work, 
promptly waited 
upon his chief. 

“Mr. Bance, 
Sir Richard has 
come because of 


tatives of the serious trouble 
law, and = was about his 
quite prepared to game preserves. 
doubt the integ- Game is_ being 
rity of the hired killed in large 
game watchers ; ~ Se Cee ey es oT quantities, yet 
but when Sir EMME RENNES Mo means by 

ichard pointe which it is re- 
out how careful and complete the moved can be discovered. Talk the 


precautions had been, he became 
more thoughtful and interested. 
““T understand, then, that the 
coverts are diligently patrolled by 
your three gamekeepers, and four 


matter over with Sir Richard, then 
go to Gorton and do your best.” 
Mr. Bance was evidently well 
pleased with the task set him, and, 
on his invitation, Sir Richard fol- 
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lowed him to his private room and 
once again went into the details of 
the robbery, answering innumerable 
questions, the drift of which was 
not always clear tohim. Mr. Bance 
closed the interview by saying :— 

** There is one matter which should 
receive your attention, and that is 
the offer of a reward for such infor- 
mation as shall secure a conviction. 

‘“* The sum should be, say, fifty 
pounds, and when it becomes known, 
it is more than probable that further 
poaching will cease. For such an 
amount one of the gang will betray 
his fellows. Get the necessary bills 
struck off; a hundred will be sufh- 
cient. When you get home _ see 
that they are scattered throughout 
the village. 

‘J will call at the Court to-morrow 
morning. Should Oakes come in with 
his report before I arrive, kindly delay 
him until I turn up, as I shall ques- 
tion him. 

“To your servants I will be Mr. 
Black, an architect, and we will let 


it be understood that I have called ~ 


on matters connected with some 
of the cottages on the estate. Oakes, 
whom I understand you can trust, had 
better be told the truth, so he will 
be ready to assist me if I need help.” 

Sir Richard made arrangements to 
ensure his reward bills being freely 
circulated. 

Oakes had not long put in an 
appearance next morning when Mr. 
Black was announced, and the detec- 
tive joined the discussion which was 
in progress. 

The keepers’ face was glum—“ no 
arrest ’>—‘' no sign of a poacher ’’— 
“birds had been taken”; he gave 
it up altogether! ”’ 

The detective had paid a visit to 
Gorton on the previous evening, 
and was now in possession of con- 
siderable local information, gathered 
in the ‘* Austin Arms,’’ at which com- 


fortable hostelry he decided to re- 
main for the next few days. 

The detective’s true character was 
explained to the keeper, and he, 
while none too pleased at being sup- 
planted, was forced to admit the pro- 
blem was beyond him, adding that he 
did not believe anybody would ever 
get to the bottom of it and bring the 
poachers to justice. 

A lively discussion of ways and 
means was in progress, when the 
butler informed his master that Seth 
Baker, the pointsman, was without 
and anxiously desired speech with 
him on a matter of importance. 

Seth Baker, as a boy, had earnea 
the reputation of being incorrigibly 
lazy. At this time he was content to 
remain at the bottom of his class, for 
in this position nothing whatever was 
expected of him, which enabled him 
to take life very easily indeed. 

No change occurred in Seth’s life 
until he reached his fourteenth year, 
when he discovered that nature had 
gifted him with a memory of cast-iron, 
and that to learn, and remember 
what he had learned, was to him a 
a matter of no difficulty whatsoever. 
From the time of this discovery he 
took great pains to acquire informa- 
tion of all kinds, but especially did 
he turn his attention to science and 
mathematics. 

Seth was now in his twenty-second 
year, and desired to obtain employ- 
ment in the engine-yard at Birming- 
ham, but there was no vacancy in the 
fitter’s shop at present, so he had 
temporarily accepted the post of 
pointsman, and took the night spell 
in the signal-box guarding the branch 
line to the quarries. 

Baker was not a man to do much 
for another out of Christian charity, 
“Nought for nought” accurately 
describing his sentiments. He never 
touched intoxicating liquids, and de- 
tested a drunkard; he worked hard, 
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and his work was always well 
done. | 

He lived with his mother, who, 
with the exception of her brother, 
the village smith, was his only rela- 
tion. They occupied a snug cottage, 
and, thanks to Seth’s industry, the 
home was one in which the pinch of 
poverty was unknown. 

As he entered Sir Richard’s dining- 
room, Seth Baker appeared a fine 
specimen of the young Englishman ; 
he stood five feet nine in his socks, 
his frame was cast in the strong- 
est mould, and his chest was of the 
broadest. His face, without being 
handsome, was one to please and 
inspire confidence; it was lighted 
by keen grey eyes, and his ample 
forehead was overshadowed by crisp 
brown hair, which defied all atiempts 
at a parting. Seth was always 
scrupulously clean and tidy in his 
person ; his attire, although it showed 
unmistakable signs of toil, was 
nevertheless well cared for. 

The young man carried one of the 
reward bills in his hand, and having 
touched his hair, in deference to the 
Baronet, he proceeded immediately 
to the business of his visit. 

““T have ventured to call, sir,” 
he began, “ because I noticed this 
paper in a shop window.” 

“Very glad to sec you, Baker, and 
I hope you may be able to help us. 
Can you furnish any information 
likely to be of use in ending this out- 
rageous attack upon my preserves ? ” 

‘Yes, sir, I think I can clear 
the matter up and tell you how the 
trick is worked. As to the men who 
do it, I am not quite so sure, and 
cannot swear to more than one of 
them at present. However, I fancy 
we'll have the whole gang before 
long.” 

“Have you been aware of these 
facts for any length of time, Baker ? 
You speak as if the details were 
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well known to you,” said the Baronet 
in astonished tones. 

‘*T have had suspicions, sir, for 
some time, but only for the last ten 
days have I been quite certain,” 
replied the pointsman with perfect 
coolness. 

‘““T am surprised, Baker,” said the 
Baronet, “that you did not consider 
it your duty to inform me, and 
enable me to save my property. 
Surely you were not waiting for me 
to offer a reward!” 

Seth placed his cap carefully upon 
a chair, took a step towards Sir 
Richard, and spoke, looking him 
straight in the eyes meanwhile. 

‘““T’m bound to say, sir, I do not see 
why I should zo¢ wait until a reward 
was offered, and I don’t mind saying 
that I should not have done it now 
but for the reward. I did not con- 
sider it my duty to interfere in the 
matter at all. The game means 
money to you, of course, and a goodish 
bit of money no doubt. I need 
money, too, and by giving you the 
information you seek I lose a lot of 
time, give myself some trouble, and 
make enemies, dangerous and bitter 
enemies, as I shall very quickly find 
to my cost, when the hand I have 
taken in this game gets to be known 
in the village. You cannot reason- 
ably expect me, sir, to do these things, 
and run these risks, simply for your 
benefit. If I save money for you, 
and serve you, I expect you to make 
it worth my while. Surely that is 
fair, Sir Richard, for that 1s why 
I waited for the reward.” 

** Well, Baker, we will not discuss 
the reason of your coming to our 
assistance. From your point of view, 
what you have said has some show 
of justice in it. What have you 
come to tell me ?” 

** As I said, sir, there’s not so much 
to tell—at least, I’d rather not do it 
that way—but if this gentleman,’ 
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indicating Mr. Bance, “is here to look 
into matters, I’ll ask him to come with 
me into the coverts, then he’ll soon 
know all about it. We'll have some 
queerish places to visit, and wet, 
too, so he’d best borrow thick boots.”’ 

It was decided that Baker should 
meet the detective at eleven o’clock 
at the cottage of the keeper, and the 
pointsman departed, leaving the 
others much interested, and not a 
little mystified. 

“You may ‘safely trust yourself 
to the fellow, or I would not coun- 
tenance this way of going to work,”’ 
remarked the General. “I have 
known Baker all his life, and he 
is a straightforward lad enough. 
His argument regarding the reward 
was not quite convincing to us, per- 
haps, but the more I think of it, the 
better his case appears to be. I am 
told he is a man with strong ideas on 
many subjects—subjects, too, on 
which one would hardly have sup- 
posed he would have thought at all.” 

The meeting took place as arranged, 
and without wait-ng for further 
speech, Baker, who had donned long 
boots, led the way into the thickest 
partof the plantation. Once well 
out of ear-shot, he slowed his pace 
and addressed his companion. 

‘“Now we are alone, sir, and 
I will tell you as shortly as I can 
how I happened to get on the tracks of 
these chaps; I have been care- 
ful to say nothing up to now, be- 
cause, although I don’t want you 
to think I distrust Oakes, or any- 
body else, still, we can’t be too carec- 
ful, and if they get a hint that you 
and I are on the job, good-bye to my 
reward. 

“You know that I ama points- 
man, sir, and have night charge 
of the signal and ground-frame which 
works the shunt on the Gorton 
Quarry branch. I come on at 7.30 
cach evening, and after the 8.50 
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down train has gone through, I have 
nothing further to attend to until 
the 10.30 is due. With the up trains 
I have no concern at all. You will 
see that I have at least an hour and 
a half on my hands, and, when the 
weather is right, I often pass the time 
fishing in the brook which runs be- 
side the rails, on the further side from 
here.’ I was after trout one evening 
some weeks ago. There was still 
plenty of light, although it must 
have been hard on ten o’clock,- for 
there was a bright moon, and the 
night was coldish for August. So 
bright was the sky, that I was taking 
cover behind some alder bushes that 


‘grow on the bank, and was in the act 


of throwing my fly at a spot where a 
drain runs in, when, to my surprise, 
I saw a big dog come out of the gully 
which the drain makes before it runs 
into the stream. The dog—it was a 
lurcher, and rather big for the breed— 
scrambled to the bank, and started 
hunting up and down. Luckily I 
was on the other side, with water 
between us, and the wind blowing 
from the dog to me, or he would 
have nosed me. 

‘* Presently he went back to the 
edge of the gutter, but gave no 
sign or sound, evidently trained to 
the job. As soon as the dog stood 
quiet I saw a light, which was soon 
extinguished, and then two men 
crawled up the bank. They stood 
quiet for a minute, but finding that 
they had the whole place to them- 
selves, presently moved off to a patch 
of gorse. They shifted the litter to 
one side, and just then the moon 
went behind a cloud. I had no 
chance to recognise the men, so I 
could not be sure they belonged to 
Gorton. The affair puzzled me for 
the time ; somehow it did not occur 
to me to connect it with the poach- 
ing. However, at dawn I went back 
to the place, but on the right bank 
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this time. I first tied clods of turf 
over my boots, so as to leave as little 
scent as possible behind, for I know 
what that kind of dog is capable of, 
if he has been properly broken, and 
I fancy, sir, we shall have trouble with 
him before we are through. I even 
got down and walked in the water 
when I came near the drain, for once 
the dog picked up my trail failure 
was certain.” 

‘““T got to the drain,” continued 
Seth, “and very cunningly it was 
hidden with scrub all round, so as to 
show no passage big enough for the 
dog, leave alone the men. Then I 
had a look at the bunch of gorse the 
fellows had been busy with when the 
light failed. Here, carefully covered 
up, was a box, sunk to the top in the 
mould, and having a flat slate for a 
lid, a ‘very neat job indeed. I lifted 
the cover, and found two brown 
velveteen coats and keepers’ leggings 
to match; these, and the contents 
of the pockets, which were full of 
wire and silk, made me think of the 
poachers, but there was not a sign to 
show to whom the things belonged. 
I got back into the drain again, and 
found that once the entrance was 
passed, there was room to stand up- 
right without much trouble. I had 
matches with me, and explored the 
place a bit, keeping in the water, of 
course, and taking great pains to 
avoid touching the sides of the hole, 
or that ‘blessed dog would soon have 
known there had been a stranger 
about. 

“‘ That’s all I’ve got to say at pre- 

sent, sir, and now, if you will come 
with me, I will take you into the 
tunnel from this side, and you will 
learn a lot!” 
- The two men had been walking 
down a glade while Baker was re- 
lating his adventures, and they now 
found themselves within a few yards 
of the bank of the little lake. 
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“Step well out from the bank, sir 
and keep along level with the shore 
Tis just here, I fancy.” 

Side by side they entered the water, 
and Seth presently forced a way be- 
tween some densely-growing sallows, 
which formed a patch of green below 
a steep and overhanging bank. 

Closely following his guide, Mr. 
Bance saw before him the entrance 
to a low tunnel, which appeared, 
from its direction, to run under the 
park wall, and which had obviously 
been designed to carry off the excess 
water after heavy rains. Even 
now a steady stream of a foot 
in depth was creeping away under the 
outlet. 

Doubtless it would have been quite 
impossible for a man, or even a dog, 
to pass this portal had the water been 
up, but the season was exceptionally 
dry, and in the present condition of 
the water a passage could be effected 
without any difficulty. For a man 
of Seth’s build to go through was an 
easy matter, but Mr. Bance, who was 
tall, found a good deal of ‘stooping 
necessary, although, the entrance once 
passed, the roof lifted considerably, 
and he found himself able to stand 
erect in comfort. 

Having penetrated the tunnel for 
some distance, the daylight being 
left behind, Seth lighted a_ bull’s- 
eye lantern, explaining that he 
had replaced the usual oil-lamp with 
a candle, fearing the smoke might 
betray them to their four-footed 
enemy, whose keen nose he held in 
such respect. | 

They continued in the tunnel for 
some yards further, when a_ truly 
surprising scene came to view, novel 
to one of them at least. On the right 
side of the drain an excavation had 
been made, and a vault-like chamber, 
some ten feet square and eight in 
height, had been formed, the roof 
and sides being neatly timbered in 
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quarry fashion. Across this cellar, 
some six feet above the level of the 
floor, were carried parallel wires, 
and therefrom depended a large num- 
ber of pheasants, partridges and hares, 
while the rabbits had a wire all to 
themselves. In one corner of the 
place stood a canvas bag, also 
filled with game, while evidences of 
the manner in which these many cap- 
tures had been effected, were appa- 
rent on all sides. Nooses of thin 
cord, copper and iron wire, of various 
thicknesses, in coils, skeins of black 
silk, and a sack of maize, told their 
own tale, while from nails driven into 
the timbers were hung several pairs 
of scissors, nippers for wire cutting, 
and pliers of various shapes for bend- 
ing and twisting it. 

Mr. Bance was for leaving the 
stream (which at this point had been 
cleverly deflected and deepened, so 
as to leave more space available for 
a dry floor) to try and make some 
discovery which might. lead to the 
identification of the users of this 
underground larder, but Seth’s quick 
hand on his shoulder was just in time 
to prevent his making so great a 
blunder. 

“Steady, sir; steady, for good- 
ness sake! or you'll probably spoil 
the whole business. Don’t forget 
the dog, whatever else you may do. 
These lurcher dogs are as clever as 
devils, and his master would spot 
it in a moment if the dog showed 
uneasiness. Plenty of time to deal 
with this hole, and those who made 
it, later on; just now, keep well in 
mid-stream, touch the walls as little 
as possible, and come on.” 

Mr. Bance was a good deal crest- 
fallen at having shown no more dis- 
cretion than might have been ex- 
pected from a novice, but he was a 
good sportsman, and duly expressed 
his regret. 

Seth gave him one of his extremely 
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rare, but particularly pleasant smiles, 
as he replied— 

‘“‘That’s all right, sir, don’t you 
let a little thing like that bother you. 
You don’t know this part of the 
country, and you couldn’t be ex- 
pected to know how smart these dogs 
are. There’s just one thing I’d like 
you to notice before we pass on, and 
that’s the game-bag. You'll see 
what that’s for presently.” 

The bag was of peculiar construc- 
tion, being long and narrow, with 
two ropes, having loops at their 
extremities, secured to its open 
mouth. 

The men continued their scramble, 
and before long emerged into day- 
light at the end of the tunnel, which 
became low in the roof as its ter- 
mination was neared. 

They still kept in mid-stream, 
and on quitting the gutter, waded 
across the brook into which it dis- 
charged, before finally taking again 
to dry ground on the opposite side. 
Then they made all haste to the 
signal-cabin, where the matter was 
further discussed. 

““T think, sir, we now know how 
the poachers get into the preserves 
and out again,’’ said Baker, when he 
had convinced himself that no eaves- 
droppers were to be feared. ‘“‘ The 
next point of importance to be 
cleared up is, how do they contrive 
to get the stolen property to Bir- 
mingham in such considerable bulk ? 
You see, I never doubted for a 
moment that they found a market, 
for the bigger the town, the greater 
their safety. Now, to-day is but the 
last of August, and although there 
would be a quick sale for the part- 
ridges—ready for the first day of the 
shooting—the pheasants could only 
be got rid of with great care, and in 
very small parcels, so the only reason- 
able conclusion was that they were in 
touch with some people who either 
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owned, or had access to, a refrigerat- 
ing chamber, in which the birds would 
spend the next four weeks. Game 
which is to be frozen should be placed 
in the cold chamber very soon after 
death, which means that the birds 
must be got away very quickly after 
they are caught, 
and a day or 
twointhat damp, 
warm air would 
hopelessly = ruin 
them. Nov, sir, 
how is it done ?”’ 

Seth looked at 
Mr. Bance with 
his kindly smile, 
and the detec- 
tive admitted 
that he had no 
idea whatever. 

“Well, - Sit? 
continued Baker, 
who _ evidently 
enjoyed his tri- 
umph over the 
professional man 
hunter, ‘‘as I 
told you, I was 
unable to recog- 
nise the men I 
saw leave the 
gutter, or there 
would have been 
no great diffi- 
culty in shadow- 
ing them, but, as 
I couldn’t do 
that, I deter- 
mined to see if 
I could find out 
something about 
the dog. 

‘“T’m considered a bit of a judge of 
dogs, but I knew of no dog at all like 
that in our village, so I went to the 
man of all others likely to be able to 
help me, the greatest expert in dogs 
of all sorts that I ever met—I mean 
Mr. Jukes, of the ‘ Austin Arms,’ 


“*T WAS HIDDEN AT THE(SIDE OF THE LINE,” 
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‘“He couldn’t remember to have 
seen any such dog as I described, but 
he undertook to look round, and 
make inquiries of the men from 
the quarries who drink at his tap of 
an evening. Two days later he sent 
for me, and gave me the information 
I wanted, and 
there could be no 
mistake, for there 
was but one dog 
of the kind, and 
that a big one, 
as I had noticed. 

‘““ This dog be- 
longed to Harry 
Reynolds, who 
is under-foreman 
at the works, 
and the men 
agree that there 
is not a smarter, 
or better-trained 
dog in the. 
county. Still, I 
did not seem to 
have made much 
progress in sol- 
ving the matter, 
but one evening, 
as I was sitting 
in my cabin 
thinking it over, 
I got what you 
might call a bit 
of an inspiration. 
I had my mind, 
as usual, on 
Reynolds, and I 
remembered that 
he had a_bro- 
ther in the em- 
ploy of my com- 
pany—as stoker, I thought. I was 
not going to miss a possible clue, so I 
ran up to Brum next day and looked 
in at the yard, where [I know many 
of the hands. I soon learnt that 
Tom Reynolds—Harry’s brother,— 
was driving a goods train—the 12.40 
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up, which would pass my box about 
I2.IO a.m. 

““T think I have told you that I 
have nothing to do with the up trains, 
and I don’t even look out when they 
pass. It occurred to me that Tom 
might be working with his brother 
over this job, so next morning, when 
the 12.40 passed, I watched her up 
the line with a pair of glasses I had 
borrowed and taken with me. The 
night was clear, and I could see a 
long way, but nothing’came of it. 
The next night was the same, but 
on the third night I saw something 
that I could not understand at all. 
The train must have been half a mile 
away, when it seemed to me she 
slowed down and a man jumped off 
the park wall on to the engine. Of 
course, I did not really think it was 
that, unless it was a case of suicide, 
for the train had slowed very little, 
_ and no man could have taken such a 
leap and not broken his neck. 

“The next time the train went up 
[ was hidden at the side of the line, 
opposite to the wall, and as near to 
the place as possible. There were 
plenty of trees ahout, and I was well 
under cover, but on the first two occa- 
sions I had only my trouble as a 
reward. On the third I saw a curious 
sight. Directly the noise made by 
the train in the distance could be 
heard, something appeared on the 
coping of the wall, and it soon began 
to move. Then I saw that it was a 
sack—you have seen the identical 
one, or its double—hanging by loops 
of rope from two thin poles. Each 
of these had a man at the other end, 
and they worked the trick smartly 
enough. 

‘“The poles were of a length to 
reach comfortably to the front of the 
engine-cab, andas the train went by the 
sack was caught, as easy as could be, 
by someone inside, the loops slipping 
off the free ends of the poles. You 
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see, the whole arrangement was just 
a slight modification of the method 
used on the railway for picking up 
mail-bags, without stopping the train ; 
the bag of birds was light, compared 
to a post office sack, and gave- VERY 
little trouble. 

‘* Now, sir, you know as much as I 
do about these poachers, but as it 
seems that I am not to get my fifty 
pounds unless we bring the robbery 
home, and convict the thieves, we 
must try and catch them red-handed. 
It ought not to be very’ difficult, 
provided we work carefully and, 
above everything, remember the dog.” 

The situation was discussed and the 
mode of attack which most com- 
mended itself having been decided 
upon, the men separated, to meet 
again at the Court next morning, 
when Sir Richard would be confided 
in, and such warrants secured as 
seemed desirable. _ 

Sir Richard was much impressed, 
and decided to pay the promised 
reward whether a capture resulted 
or not, and Seth felt that he was 
put, more or less, on his honour 
to do his utmost, and he redoubled 
his efforts, resolving that he would 
take no rest until the robbers were 
safely under lock and key. 

The scheme arranged for the cap- 
ture was confided to Sir Richard by 
Baker, who explained that a sufficient 
force was to be collected and held in 
readiness cach night; that he would 
watch the 12.40 train, and upon the 
first occasion that the bug was passed 
over the wall, give a signal with a 
lantern to Mr. Bance, who would 
be so placed that he could see it 
immediately. The tunnel was then to 
be guarded at either end, those within 
the park keeping out of sight until 
the poachers had bcen seen to enter. 
Thus it was hoped that none could 
escape. As to the driver of the engine 
and his fireman, their case presented 
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no difficulty, for the matter was 
explained to the superintendent of 
the line, and a posse of police held 
in readiness to board the engine 
immediately upon its arrival in Bir- 
mingham, whenever a telegram should 
be sent anfouncing the capture at 
Gorton. 

All went well, for so carefully laid 
were the plans they could scarcely go 
wrong, as the poachers had been lulled 
into a sense of security by the long 
spell of good fortune. 

When they found’ themselves 
trapped some slight show of resistance 
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was made, but quickly realising the 
strength of the force with which 
they had to contend, all resistance 
was abandoned, although the dog 
fought like a demon, much to the 
admiration of Seth. 

Seth Baker had the satisfaction of 
pocketing his well-earned cheque, 
but as the brothers Reynolds re- 
tired from the dock at the next 
Quarter Sessions to undergo a year 
of penal. servitude, they muttered 
grim things as .to what should hap- 
pen to him when they were free men 
again. 


GIVE 


_.By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Give, and thou shalt receive. 


Give thoughts of cheer, 


Of courage and success, to friend and stranger, 
And from a thousand sources, far and near, 
Strength will be sent-thee in thy hour of danger. 


Give words of comfort, of defence, and hope, 
To mortals crushed by sorrow and by error, 

And though thy feet through shadowy paths may grope, 
Thou shalt not walk in loneliness or terror. 


Give of thy gold, though small thy portion be. 
Gold rusts and ehrivels in the hand that keeps it. 
It grows in one that opens wide and free, 
Who sows his harvest is the one who reaps it. 


Give of thy love, nor wait to know the worth 


Of what thou lovest; 


and ask no returning. 


And wheresoe'er thy pathway leads on earth, | 
There thou shalt find the lamp of love-light burning. 


SPRINGTIME 


By H C BAILEY 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
STRATEGY OF BERNARDO 
ERUNI. 


THE 


WA PIERO, an 
’ austere man (save 
in the matter of 
eels), now desires 
that you should 
admire the — stern 
virtue of Lionardo. 

‘But with what 
words shall I praise 
my lord Lionardo,”’ 
Piero inquires in 
his history, ‘“‘ who 
put from him a fair 
lady and the sweet 
toil of love and 
devoted all his 
great mind to the 
grim work of 
Mars ?” 

Lionardo, in fact, 
had hurried from 
the Countess Lucrezia to help Ber- 
nardo Bruni make ready for war. 
One does not see that he could 
have done other. Nevertheless, Fra 
Piero, like a loyal subject, admires 
him immensely for doing this. One 
hopes that the Countess Lucrezia 
admired him too. 

On a hot May noon, Lionardo and 
Bernardo Bruni, somewhat dusty 
both, rode in at the great gate of the 
palace. 

‘“You know,” Bernardo was say- 
ing, ““you know I am working like 
the devil, but you work like two.” 

Lionardo laughed as he dismounted. 

‘“T am working here because I 
want to be somewhere else.” 

“How rude of you, when my 


society——-”” Candida Perrotti, all 
silver-grey and white crossed the 
courtyard. Bernardo bowed cla- 
borately. She gave him the smallest 
of possible curtsies—“‘is thus fas- 
cinating,’’ Bernardo concluded. 

“The goddess scarcely smiles,” 
Lionardo laughed. 

‘* The goddess pouts. It is equally 
delightful. I am going to help her 
pout.”? Off went Bernardo, dust and 
all. 

Candida was taking the air in a 
garden where the violets still lingered, 
where the rose-buds were already 
pink and white. She paced over the 
turf, her round face extremely exalted. 
Bernardo Bruni paced sedate at her 
side. But Candida saw only the 
heavens. 

‘* How bright,”’ said Bernardo, with 
enthusiasm ; “ how bright is the sun. 
Also how blue is the sky.” 

““T can see them by myself,’ said 
Candida in the coldest of thin voices. 

‘* And when I am by yourside,”’ said 
Bernardo modestly, *‘ you have some- 
thing better worth seeing.” 

“TI fear, sir, that I am keeping 
you from urgent duty.” 

“It is even so,” Bernardo sadly 
agreed. ‘* Temptation comes to me 
in silver-grey, and I fall. But if I 
did not fall it would be an insult to 
temptation.” 

“Nay, indeed. Temptation ’’— 
Candida tossed her head, ‘‘ would be 
the better pleased. Go to your duty.”’ 

“Tf I can wait for my dinner, 
surely my dinner can wait for me.” 
Bernardo was plaintive. 

“Dinner!” the full, dark red lip 
curled. ‘* Dinner is your duty ? How 
like a man.” 
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_v* Would you rather I were like a 
woman.? ”’ 

“Why, yes. For I would rather 
you were sensible.” 

** Sensible! Think how bad a hus- 
band I should be!” 

The round white cheek flushed 
daintily, but she exalted her chin, 
her little tip-tilted nose. 

‘* I do not care how bad. a husband 
you would be.” 

““Such generous love I had not 
dared hope,” said Bernardo, and took 
her in his arms. 

She was held to his heart one mo- 
ment before, rosy-cheeked, with eyes 
flashing, she freed herself. 

**'You—you are most insolent !”’ 
she cried. ‘“‘ You knew well I did 
not mean that.” 

“* Of course you did not mean that,” 
Bernardo confessed without shame. 
** You do care vastly how bad a hus- 
band I should be.” 

*“ There could be no worse,’ Can- 
dida snapped. 

“Wait till you have tried some 
others,” said Bernardo blandly. 

At that Candida fairly turned her 
back on him and walked swiftly away. 
Bernardo followed. 

** Pray spare your pains, sir,”’ said 
Candida over her shoulder. “I go 
to my father.” , 

““A strange taste, surely ?” said 
Bernardo. And she went the quicker 
and he followed still. 

Like the wind they came out to the 
courtyard and across it, and up a 
stairway and broke headlong, flushed 
and panting both, into the presence of 
that very respectable gentleman, 
Benedetto Perrotti, who, likewise 
two of his clerks, stared in won- 
der. 
“Candida! Your’ Excellency! ”’ 
gasped Benedetto Perrotti, and fell 
back in his chair and displayed his 
portly person. 

‘* This—-gentleman,”’ said Candida, 
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intonation, ‘“‘ this— 
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with sarcastic 
gentleman—— 

*““ Master secretary, your most obe- 
dient servant,’’ Bernardo bowed pro- 
foundly. “I was about to pray 
your daughter to give me the great 
honour of her love. But she pre- 
ferred to be asked in your presence.” 

‘“Oh!” gasped Candida, crimson 
and white by turns and trembling. 

Bernardo tossed his hat away, and 
took both her hands. 

‘Lady, I love you with the best 
there is in me, I love you. body 
and soul, with the body and soul that 
are mine. [I love you much and I 
need you much. I pray that I may 
serve you all my life. Lady, lady of 
my heart ” he was drawing her 
to him—she was white now under his 
glowing eyes, but her eyes met his 
—when the door broke open again, 
and in came Lionardo and two of 
Bernardo’s officers and a_ soldier 
smothered in dust. 

‘“Why, let all Vellano come 
cried Bernardo, and crushed the girl 
against his side, and held her there 
all rosy and trembling, and looked 
round with the light of conquest 
flashing from his eyes. 

‘“Conquerors both, I salute you,” 
said Lionardo, laughing. ‘ We in- 
trude with letters from Squarcia, 
Bernardo.”’ He held one out. But 
the dust-covered soldier clicked his 
spurred heels together, saluted, and 
gave Bernardo another. 

Bernardo, with his one free hand, 
jerked off the seal and read—- 

** DEAR CHILD,—Meet me at Sestola 
with every good man you have on 
the morrow of Ascension Day. 

‘* SQUARCIA. 
‘From a bivouac in the marches 
of Zena, on St. Philip’s Day.”’ 

Bernardo laughed loud. Then he 
bent and kissed Candida upon the hps. 

Bernardo, holding her still close 
stood erect again, and, flushed, looked 
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round at Benedetto Perrotti, gaping 
and dazed, his gaping clerks, Lio- 
nardo’s humorous face, and the smil- 
ing soldiers. 

“Guido and Niccolo! Write!” 
he cried. The two had their tablets 
outinamoment. ‘‘ The army moves 
at once. The first regiment of horse 
on Monselice, by the upper road ; 
second on Monselice by the lower 
road ; third on the road to Sargasta.”’ 
He bent and kissed Candida again. 
‘“The guns take the lower road to 
Monselice—”’ again he kissed. “ First 
and third regiments of foot in Monse- 
lice by the upper road ’—another 
kiss—‘‘ fourth and fifth on Monselice 
by the lower road ’—another kiss— 
‘sixth and seventh on the road to 
Sargasta’’—another kiss—‘‘ second 
provides escort for transport moving 
on the road to Sargasta ’’—another 
kiss—‘‘each man carries his three 
days’ ration as ordered ’—another 
kiss—‘‘ twenty miles will be made 
before bivouac’’ — another kiss— 
“the guard will be under arms in 
half an hour providing escort for 
the Duke of Vellano and me.” He 
caught Candida off the ground, kissed 
her rosy face again and again, and 
her glistening eyes, and ran out. 

* * * * 

The guard was mounted and filled 
the palace courtyard. Bernardo, in 
gleaming helm and mail, came out 
with Lionardo, and the two mounted 
and rode to the front. Then a little 
figure, all silver-grey and white came 
running. 

‘* Bernardo,’ cried Candida before 
them all, and she came to his side 
and he saw the dimple tremble in her 
rosy cheek. She held up her hand 
to him. Bernardo bent to his saddle 
bow and lifted her till she stood upon 
his foot in the stirrun. She cast her 
arms about his neck. 

‘Oh, Bernardo,” she said, betwixt 
laughing and crying, “* you are shame- 
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less. And you have made me shame- 
less too,’’and she clung to him. 

Holding her close against his mail, 
Bernardo cried an order, and led the 
way out. Once through the gate, he 
turned and drew aside. Lionardo, 
coming next, gave the order to salute. 
So Candida stood in Bernardo’s stir- 
rup, with his arms about her, her arm 
about him, smiling with tears in her 
eyes, and the swords flashed in her 
honour and his. 

There came the long kiss of good- 
bye. 

‘““Keep the dimple for me,” said 
Bernardo, setting her lightly down. 

‘“‘ Indeed, I shall not use it till you 
are safe back,’’ said Candida, and 
her lips trembled in a wistful smile. 

“Tt will work hard then,” said 
Bernardo, and with that saluted, 
and galloped after his men. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


HOW RAMIRO CAPUCCI DID AFTER 
HIS KIND. 


HE three columns of 
\ Bernardo’ Bruni’s 
army had reached 
the marches of No- 
venta. In the inter- 
vals of sending very 
polite messages to 
the commander of 
his lagging trans- 
port. (‘Give the 
Captain all honour- 
able greetings, and 
remind him that 
transport should at 
times move ’’) Ber- 
nardo observed Lio- 
nardo, with some 
amusement. 

For a day and half 
a day Lionardo had 
looked with long- 
ing eyes westward, where lay No- 
venta town and Lucrezia. 
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“If I were you I should go to 
heaven,” said Bernardo Bruni.  Luio- 
nardo swung round in the saddle 
and stared at him. 

“Oh, is not that heaven ?”’ Ber- 
nardo enquired, pointing westward. 

‘““ Beyond doubt,” said Lionardo. 
“Even as heaven was Benedetto 
Perrotti’s respectable chamber.” 

*“ Then go to heaven—your heaven 
—you can stay there half a day and 
catch us at Sestola.”’ 

“Faith, I will take your godly ad- 
vice,” Lionardo laughed, and turned 
away over the pasture. 

** Softly ! Softly !”’ Bernardo 
cried. ‘* Have a guard, man!”’ 

“Each of us must win to heaven 
alone,” said Lionardo, and went off 
at speed. 

“He is beautifully mad. That is 
so rare,’ said Bernardo. ‘‘Gian, go and 
see if the transport has fallen asleep.” 

After nightfall, eager on a weary 
horse, Lionardo came to Noventa. 
And there he was told that the Coun- 
tess was staying in her villa at Ponte- 
vico. He cursed his luck, and then 
laughed at himself, and slept. 

To Pontevico, on a fresh horse, he 
came not many hours after dawn. 
Lucrezia, with the Lady Porzia and 
Ottavia, that negligible woman, and 
Ramiro Capucci, was at breakfast 
under the trees. 

‘““Why, ’tis His Highness of Vel- 
lano! Alone, as usual!’ cried Lu- 
crezia. ‘* My lord, I think you hate 
your fellows. You certainly shun 
them.” 

‘*T love them too well to inflict 
my company upon them.” 

‘“ By the same argument, my lord, 
you do not love us,’ but she made 
room for him at her side. 

‘* Now, what has argument to do 
with love ?”’ | 

‘* Why, in both victory is pleasant ”’ 
—her dark eyes sparkled and mocked 
him. 
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“But in argument only one can 
win. In love the conquered con- 
quers too.” 

She raised her glass of wine-stained 
water. “I drink to the conqueror— 
in argument.” She laughed at him 
over her glass. 

““Have I been arguing ? 
waste of time.” 

66 Why ? 29 

‘“* Because you, thank God, are a 
woinan, and I, thank God, am a man.”’ 

Over white neck and cheek and 
brow, to her glorious golden hair, 
came her blush. ‘“ You are very de- 
vout, my lord.” 

“IT feel devout. I have a whole 
half-day to be ” he looked at 
Lucrezia with a smile in his he 
** here.” 

“Half a day!’ said Lucrezia, 
with something like a pout. ‘ What 
can one do in half a day?” 

‘“Why —if one wishes — great 
things,” said Lionardo softly. | 

Again her blush answered. 

All this while the unhappy Ramiro 
Capucci had been left to talk to the 
lady Porzia, who did not listen, and 
Ottavia Segni, who was too much 
afraid of him to answer. He was 
much relieved when the Countess rose 
and his labours were done. 

Lucrezia laid the tips of her fingers 
on Lionardo’s arm. “ My lord, will 
you ride with me ? ”’ she said softly. 

Lionardo’s eyes glowed; a word 
was ready on his lips. But he 
checked himself. 

‘* Ride ? Castracane’s horsemen go 
farafield. It is scarce safe for you.” 
Her hand fell. She drew away. 

“Oh, if you are afraid!’ she 
laughed scornfully. ‘“‘ Ramiro, pray, 
is it safe to go riding ?”’. 

Ramiro Capucci smiled ‘“ His 
Highness need not fear. I myself 
will be your escort.” 

‘*T thank you,” said the Countess 
and swept away. 
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Lionardo was left to pull at his lip. 
He came to Ramiro Capucci. “‘ Sir, 
if I were to ask you a favour ‘i 

‘You would make a mistake,” 
said Ramiro Capucci, and turned on 
his heel. 

So an absurd party of three rode 
past the guard at the villa, and away 
above the lake, over the upland pas- 
tures. The Countess led the way, 
and the two men followed abreast. 
She set them a furious pace. Ramiro 
spurred up to her side and began to 
talk, but had no thanks for his cour- 
tesy. They dashed on mile after 
mile in silence. 

Suddenly Ramiro Capucci stood up 
in his stirrups and looked behind 
him. A new sound had startled 
his soldier’s ear. Betwixt them and 
Pontevico, coming over the bosom 
of the hill, were horsemen who fol- 
lowed them riding hard, and the sun 
betrayed the red and black of Castra- 
cane. Lionardo saw them too. 

Ramiro Capucci and he looked into 
each other’s eyes. 

** ‘We must go into the wood,”’ said 
Lionardo. ‘“ Then I will lag behind 
and lead them up over the hills. 
Do you ride on with the Countess 
down into the valley. Keep her safe 
if you live.” 

Ramiro Capucci stared into his eyes 
a moment, then touched his hat and 
spurred on to the Countess. She 
was some way in front. She had scen 
nothing. Ramiro said nothing. 

But on the verge of the pine wood 
she checked her horse. ‘“ On,’ Ra- 
miro muttered; ‘‘on, Castracane’s 
riders are after us.” 

‘“Castracane ?”’ she cried. “‘ Cas- 
tracane ? Oh, and I—I——” she 
looked wildly round, saw Lionardo 
far behind, and cried out something 
that was no word at all. 


‘Docs he know?’ she cried 
to Ramiro. ‘Why docs he lin- 
ger 2” 
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“To put them off our track while 
we ride on. Come!” | 

“IT will not!’ she cried, reining 
her horse up sharply. “I will not!” 

“By God you will,” said Ramiro, 
and caught the reins from her hand 
and let his whip fall on her horse’s 
quarter so that it plunged forward, 
and she was near shaken from the 
saddle. Ramiro held her up, and to- 
gether they plunged into the shade 
of the wood. 

‘**'You—you coward,”’ she gasped, 
“you coward. You leave him to 
face them alone! Go back to him! 
Help him!” 

‘* T have to help you,” said Ramiro, 
guiding both horses through the 
trees. 

““Me! What do I matter? I 
brought him here, and now he has 
to die for my folly. Ah, for the love 
of God, if you are a man, go back to 
him.” 

‘* He has his work. I have mine,’’ 
said Ramiro, turning the horses down 
hill. 

‘*Do you think I want to live ?”’ 
she gasped. 

‘* It seems not,” said Ramiro, “‘ but 
you will to-morrow.” 

She sobbed and shook in her saddle. 

They broke out of the wood into 
sunlight again, and then over the 
bare spur of the hill came full 
upon another troop of Castracane’s 
men. 

‘“Into the web, Mistress Fly,” 
cried their leader, laughing, and the 
ranks spread wide to catch them. 

Ramiro Capucci had done all he 
could. He attempted no more. He 
let go the Countess’s bridle, he drew 
his sword, he came thundering down 
the hill on the weakest of the line. 
Someone slashed at him and hit his 
horse ; but he spitted the man on his 
point, freed it and broke through and 
away. 

“Let the vermin go, we have the 
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deer,’ cried the leader, and they 
closed about the Countess. 

Wan and tearless, deaf to insult, 
still and dumb, Lucrezia was bound 
to her saddle, and_ so they led her 
away, helpless and hopeless. 

‘“‘ By the bones of my wife! She 
thinks she is dead already,” laughed 


one. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SHOWS THE DISADVANTAGE OF 
BEING 


SECOND. 


Ramiro and 
Lucrezia sped on to 
the pine wocd, Lio- 
> nardo reined in his 
- horse and dropped 
further and further 
behind. They were 
full» two hundred 
yards ahead of him 
when they vanished 
into the shadows. 
Lionardo jogged on 
and nearer and 
tie pu nearer came 
the pursuing horse- 
J men. It appeared 
to them that Lio- 
nardo was flogging 
a worn-out horse. 
Certainly Lionardo 


kept looking at 
them over his shoulder, like one 
possessed with fear. They howled 


at him and spurred on. Now Lio- 
nardo, too, was in the wood. He 
let his horse out a little ; he began to 
edge up the hill-side. The pursuers 
could not hold their headlong pace 
in among the trees, and now Lionardo 
kept his distance—some fifty yards 
law. He tried to gain no more, for 
fear that he should fail to draw them 
all after him. So, like a fox in sight 
of the hounds, he kept them keen 
upon his track. He worked steadily 
up the hill. 


The trees were thinner, the sunlight. 
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came clear.. He rode out upon coarse, 
short grass broken here and _ there 
with bare limestone. He_ glanced 
back. They were all after him still. 
Lucrezia must now be safe. He began 
to think of himself. Far away the 
white line of a waterfall caught his 
eye. Below it the hill gaped. Lio- 
nardo’s heart leapt. He had no wish 
to die if he could live, and here was 
salvation. The hill was cleft with a 
deep ravine. Lionardo peered 
through the sunlight—then struck 
away to the left and gathered his 
horse together and set him at thejump. 

They were over, with a foot to 
spare. Lionardo turned swiftly and 
waited, sword drawn, a horse’s length 
from the edge,.for who should follow. 

An unhappy gentleman then ex- 
perienced the disadvantage of being 
second. For he, following Lionardo, 
brought his horse to the jump and 
landed him fairly on the further side, 
but a sword was waiting for him, and 
he met the point with his neck and 
fell backward and rolled down the 
ravine. 

Two more tried the jump, but they 


mever came to Lionardo’s sword at 


all. Their horses jumped short, and, 
clawing madly upon the edge, went 
down to crash upon the rocks in the 
torrent’s bed. 

Now, with horses refusing and 
horses suddenly checked, there was 
chaos on the nearer side. Some 
rode this way and that along the 
ravine seeking an easier jump. But 
Lionardo had well chosen his place. 
On either hand the gulf widened, 
Only where he waited, with ready 
sword, could a horse dare venture.. 
Even at that, as they had proved, a 
horse might fail. 

The situation was difficult to gentle- 
men who put some value on 
their lives. They debated together 
while Lionardo waited at his ease. 
Then they solved the problem by 
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turning tail—a score of men from 
one. 

‘‘IT commend your _ discretion, 
gentlemen,’ Lionardo shouted after 
them, “if not your zeal.’’ Then 
he too rode off, 

His- eyes, he thought, were alert 
as a hawk’s, his ears as watchful as 
Squarcia’s own. But while he rode 
round the edge of a wood, horsemen 
suddenly burst upon him, his neck 
was locked in a man’s arm, a dagger- 
point trembled at his eye. 

Then—“‘ Asses all,’’ said a genial 
voice. “’Tis——”’ 3 

“The devil -it is!” Arm and 
dagger fell away from him. “ Pray 
you keep a still tongue, sir, or they 
will jeer us all the saints’ days.” 

They were some of Squarcia’s very 
capable cavalry. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CECILIA’S LETTER. 
’ O back now to Zena 
r~™s \ on the day of Ce- 
A cilia’s flight. 
ay | SNe “nag. . 
cannot find the 
Lady Cecilia.” 
“Do you want 
her,Liza ?”’ Lazily 
Beatrice turned her 
beautiful head. 
‘“No, my lady, 
but I cannot find 
her.”’ 
‘Why not be 
content ? ” 
“My lady, she 
has left this letter 
on her table.”’ 
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Beatrice took it 
carelessly, and 
read— 


‘“* To THE CouNTEss,—Indeed, I never 
meant to hurt you. I do.want you 
and the Count to be very happy. 
Indeed I did not know I was hinder- 
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ing. Now I have gone, I do hope 

it will all be well. Please forgive 

me. Please do not hate me now.— 
CECILIA.” 

Beatrice sat staring at the words, 
and slowly her face grew crimson. 
Her own conscience judged and con- 
demned her. To think evil of that 
poor child—to be cruel to her—what 
black meanness was this! The girl 
who had kept herself pure in heart 
amid all the filth of Castracane’s den 
—to think evil of her! The poor 
child who had never known kindness 
in all her life, who had come to her 
for a mother’s love—to be cruel to her! 
Beatrice’s hands trembled and her 
tears fell on the paper. 

‘** My lady, I cannot find her. 
is not in the palace. 
indeed ? ” 

‘Yes. She has gone,” said Bea- 
trice in a strange, choked voice. 

““Oh, my lady,” Liza _ sobbed. 
‘* She—she said none of us loved her ! 
She must have gone to Squarcia.”’ 

“To Squarcia?’’ cried Beatrice, 
starting up. ‘“‘ To Squarcia ? Alone ? 
But there is war. It would not be 
safe. She could not venture.” 

‘My lady!” Liza laughed through 
her sobs. ‘“‘She loves him.” 

Beatrice ran out of the room, ran to 
Francesco. He looked up from his 
papers amazed as she burst in. She 
thrust the letter into his hands. 

“Read,” she gasped and all trem- 
bling, watched his cheeks pale. ‘‘ She 
has gone—she has gone alone—Liza 
says she would go to Squarcia.”’ 

‘To Squarcia!”’’ Francesco mut- 
tered hoarsely. ‘“‘ And Castracane’s 
riders are all on the roads.” He 
clapped his hands sharply to summon 
his squire. 

‘“Oh, Francesco, forgive me!” 
she cried, and caught his hands. 

‘It is not I who can forgive.” 

‘“T have been most vile and cruel. 
Ah, Francesco, I am sorry, indeed, J 


She 
Has she gone 
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am sorry—for—for all. 
forgive.” 

His eyes glowed to hers, but he 
turned away, loosing her hands gently. 
““Tt is no time for this. Lady, the 
child was trusted tous. Your honour 
and mine are touched ERIS 
squire came in. “Find her, I must. 
Carlo, sound the trumpets for the 
guard to march. Send a galloper to 


I pray you, 


call out my regiment of horse.” He 
hurried off to don his mail. 
Beatrice stood alone, with her 


hand to her breast. Even in her 
sorrow came a quick throb of joy. 
He was a man now, masterful and 
strong. And now he was in the right, 
and she in her folly, her vile thoughts 
utterly wrong. Ah, thank God! 
Thank God! And then the thought 
of -Cecilia’s peril came back to wring 
her heart, and she chode herself 
bitterly. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
HOW RAMIRO CAPUCCI STOLE A 
HORSE. 


wees AMIRO Capucci, you 
y/ ¢ remember, killed 
a man, and broke 
away and left Lu- 
crezia to Castra- 
cane’s men. Head- 
long down the hill 
he went, and in a 
moment was _ far 
away. But his horse 
was wounded in the 
neck and _ bleeding 
fast. Ramiro 
glanced back.  Al- 
ready the fall of the 
ground had hidden 
him. He halted be- 
hind a_ hedge of 
vines, bent low as 
his saddle, or some- 
thing lower, and 
there, invisible at five paces, waited, 
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peering through the leaves and 
holding his horse’s wound _ to- 
gether. 


Soon he saw Castracane’s men pass 
along the hillside above him towards 
Sestola. He waited till they were 
well away, then came out of hiding, 
and cautiously up the hill again. 
The man he had killed lay stiffening, 
but his horse was gone. Ramiro 
swore a little placidly, and began 
to strip the corpse. He took the 
skirt and tore it in strips and ban- 
daged the wound in his horse’s neck. 
Then he mounted again and rode 
after Castracane’s men. 

Mile after mile, nursing his horse, 
unseen himself, he kept them in sight. 
They rode on without a halt swiftly. 
Long after noon he saw in front, 
staining the green plain, a blur of 
mingled colour. It flashed like the 
waves of a mountain lake in sunshine. 
Rank upon rank, battalion on bat- 
talion of gleaming helms and mail ; 
black breastplates, a myriad _ red 
arms; standards flaunting. in the 
wind; Castracane’s scarlet wolf’s 
head ; Squarcia’s crimson rose; the 
grey green larch twig of Vellano. 
The armies were marshalled for 
battle. 

Ramiro Capucci reined up on a 
spur of the hills, high enough to see, 
not high enough to be seen. The 
troop with the Countess had judged 
their direction well. They were 
coming quite safely to Castracane’s 
rear. 

“His game said Ramiro, with 
a shrug, and turned and made for 
Squarcia. Through the medley of 
horses and men behind the fighting 
force, he approached. None hindered 
him. He wore the white and gold of 
the horsemen of Noventa. Squarcia, 
a round mass of glittering steel, came 
towards him, squires and men-at-arrr § 
clanking behind. But it was not for 
Ramiro that Squarcia came. There 
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was Lionardo, dismounted, waiting. 
Squarcia rode up to him, roaring 
greeting, put out a great hairy 
hand and gripped. They spoke to- 
gether. 

Ramiro Capucci made straight for 
them. 

“ Capucci!” cried Lionardo. 

‘ Your Highness has been fortunate 
enough to escape,” said Ramiro, 
reining up. “‘SohaveI. The Coun- 
tess has not.” 

“Then, how dare you?” roared 
Squarcia. 

Lionardo was white and dumb. 

Ramiro Capucci, sitting easily, hand 
on hip, looked at neither. His keen, 
dark eyes were scanning all around 
him. 

“Your Highness kindly removed 
our troop of pursuers. We fell upon 
another. The Countess Lucrezia has 
been taken to Castracane’s army ’’— 
he turned to Squarcia—‘‘ which, as 
far as I see, sir, you are not 
in a position to attack,” he added 
politely. 

Squarcia spluttered with 
“And you—you are not 
wounded ! ” 

‘“T am happy to say it is only my 
horse,” said Ramiro. His eyes 
dwelt upon a fresh bay stallion that 
had been brought for Lionardo. 

‘*“ You—you pretend to be a sol- 
dier!”’ roared Squarcia. ‘* The devil 
burn you—you have mistaken your 
profession. You have not blood 
enough to be a scavenger. You—you 
were her captain—you let her be 
taken from you without a wound on 
your cursed body, and then you come 
here to tell us!” 

Ramiro kicked his feet free of the 
stirrups. 

““Not at all,’ said he. ‘‘I came 
here to steal a horse.”” He vaulted 
from his own horse to the bay stallion 
and drove in his spurs, and went off 
at a gallop 


oaths. 
even 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE CAPTIVES. 


LEEPLESS through 
<= a day and a night 
Cecilia had borne 
her agony, When, 

with the dawn of a 
‘e ’ new day, they set 
“ food before her, she 
turned from it with 
loathing. They 
forced wine down 
her throat and flung 
her, bound still, on 
a horse again, and 
rode on, Now at 
last she had relief. 
Her brain was 
wearied Out, She 
could suffer no more. 
Still, she had dull 
consciousness of the 
foul torments to 
come, but the thought of them had 
no more interest. She contemplated 
herself as a creature alien, indifferent. 
She was hardly alive. 

It was not till the afternoon that 
they came to Castracane’s army, the 
afternoon of the day on which Squar- | 
cia, joined by Bernardo Bruni, offered 
battle at last. Castracane had little 
leisure that day. Fiend, as_ the 
chronicles call him, fiend as he was, 
he was yet a good soldier. He knew 
Squarcia too well to despise him, and 
war too well to run needless risk.. 

But when they told him Cecilia 
was captured he laughed aloud and 
came to look at her. She lay on the 
ground, where they had dropped her, 
her hands and feet bound still, a limp, 
wretched little figure. She saw the 
lean livid face and the flicker of the 
hairless eyelids. But she had seen 
that too often in fancy to shudder 
now. 

And while Castracane glowered 
down at her with cruel dilating eyes, 
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they brought him the Countess Lu- 
crezia too. Again he laughed. Pale, 
proud-eyed, she met his gaze; then, 
sore against her will, felt her cheeks 
flush. 

“So you are the girl that thinks 
Vellano’s kisses savoury,” said Cas- 
tracane. “‘I do not think you will 
ever lie in Vellano’s arms again—or, 
yes! Yes! You shall. You living 
and he dead, heart to heart. How 
sweet a picture. Ah ” the trample 
of Squarcia’s cavalry made him turn. 
‘Tie her up too. Drop her down 
with the other. Put a sentry over 
them.” The soldiers gripped at her 
roughly. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE BATTLE OF SESTOLA. 


Page you would like to 
=, know all the things 
that Squarcia did 
wrong before the 
battle of Sestola, 
peruse the com- 
mentary of Taddeo 
Mondaleschi upon 
Julius Manutius De 
Militari Usu. There- 
in you will find 
Taddeo angrily com- 
plaining that by the 
march to join forces 
with Bernardo 
Bruni, Squarcia left 
Zena and Noventa 
open to Castracane 
and abandoned to 
him the _ higher 

ground. Which is 
doubtless true. But still Squarcia did 
join forces with Bernardo’ Bruni. 
Which seems (with all respect to 
Taddeo) to have been the true 
strategic aim. That Castracane’s 
horsemen would penetrate Zena and 
Noventa, Squarcia doubtlessexpected. 
That Cecilia and Lucrezia would put 
themselves in the way to be captured 
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he could hardly guess. Taddeo’s 
other charge of abandoning the higher 
ground is to be confessed. Squarcia 
made his mistakes. But he also won 
battles ; which I cannot find that 
Taddeo Mondaleschi ever did. : 

So you have the two armies all but 
equal now, Castracane on the gentle 
slope of the foot-hills beyond Sestola, 
Squarcia fronting him in the plain 
below. | | 

It was a glorious day in May. The 
sun stood dazzling in a dark blue sky. 
Through that lucid air the moun- 
tains’ white splendour seemed very 
near, and below the snow-line were 
masses of colour, rich purple and blue. 
Nearer yet the limestone stood naked, 
square and grey. Below the crags 
came the shimmering blue-green of the 
pines, then the brighter tint of chest- 
nut and mulberry and elm and vine— 
and then red and black horsemen 
trampling down the millet. The 
armies were a maze of mingled. colour 
against the pale green fields. Cas- 
tracane’s host, horsemen, pikemen, 
crossbowmen, all were uniform in 
black breastplate and helm and scar- 
let sleeves. But below Squarcia mus- 
tered a motley host. Every man, in- 
deed, had helmet and _ breastplate 
burnished bright, but here were 
Squarcia’s own men in doublet and 
hose of dark crimson, there the grey- 
green of Vellano, here again Noventa’s 
white and gold. 

Hither and thither the colours 
turned and changed. White smoke 
clouds began to drift over Squarcia’s 
men. A dull confused din arose. 
Squarcia was trying every trick of 
his tactics to tempt Castracane to a 
charge down the hill. His arque- 
busiers fired steadily from afar. His 
guns attempted a cannonade, but un- 
mounted, utterly unhandy, with no 
means to get a range uphill, buried 
their balls in the ground. He offered 
cavalry for a flank attack ; he flung 
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out a battalion unsupported. He 
broke his lines and left a gap for 
Castracane tostrike at. But nothing 
happened. Castracane knew the 
strength of his ground too well to 
leave it. 

Bernardo Bruni, his round face 
entirely serious, came with his staff 
to Squarcia. They spoke together 
awhile in curt half-sentences. Ber- 
nardo rode off. Gallopers went hither 
and thither. The game of tactics 
began again. The horsemen of No- 
venta made a feint against Castra- 
cane’s right wing; the horsemen of 
Vellano threatened his centre; but 
neither pushed the charge home up 
the hill. And Castracane’s horsemen, 
well-handled, hovered, waiting for 
them to risk too much. 

Squarcia, sitting motionless in the 
saddle, a round mass of mail, sent 
some fresh orders. 

‘Oh, fight, in God’s name, fight !” 
Lionardo groaned at his side. 

Squarcia turned with a. start. 
Already he had every nerve at strain. 
No man, and your soldier least of all, 
likes to be taught his own trade. But 
he saw Lionardo’s face. 

‘““IT am doing my best,” he said 
gently. 

Lionardo nodded and bit his lip. 
He was learning what like is the worst 
pain in the world—to have no power 
to save those you love. All this 
pomp of war, thousands of men ready 
to fight for him to death, Squarcia, 
the conqueror of fifty fights—all 
,could not avail to keep his love from 
shame. He was helpless. And she— 

“Go ride with your men a while,” 
said Squarcia. 

The horsemen of Noventa and 
Vellano united and moved out be- 
yond Castracane’s right wing. Ber- 
nardo Bruni flung out a couple of 
battalions of pikemen in support. 
Castracane’s horse waited above. But 
Squarcia was not watching them. 
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For an instant, and one instant only 
he had seen a man on the sky- 
line to Castracane’s left rear. 

That man was young Battista 
Faggiuola, of Francesco’s guard. 

The elaborate manceuvres went 
on. Bernardo Bruni planned the 
most alluring temptations. He 
brought the horsemen of Vellano 
back from wing to centre across Cas- 
tracane’s front, fair mark for a charge 
in flank. Castracane’s horse waited 
still, always ready but never daring. 
Castracane’s bowmen shot a few score 
bolts ; his pikemen rested on their 
arms. 

Then over the skyline came a mass 
of horsemen. Francesco, whatever 
he was, was a captain of cavalry. 
He saw how the battle was balanced. 
He made up his mind in a moment: 
He brought his two regiments of 
horse smashing down on Castracane’s 
flank and rear. They came headlong 
with all the slope of the hill to help 
their speed and weight. They crashed 
upon Castracane’s left wing and 
crumpled it and hurled it in wild dis- 
order upon the centre and broke 
through to Squarcia. 

But before their charge had struck 
home Squarcia was giving orders as 
fast as he could speak. His officers 
and orderlies went galloping this 
way and that. The whole army 
began to pivot and change front. 
The horsemen of Vellano came at 
speed from the centre. Francesco 
and his men had hardly won clear of 
Castracane’s shattered ranks, when 
the men of Vellano thundered past 
them, up the hill, now that their 
foes were broken, and wrought more 
havoc. When they won clear, Squar- 
cia’s right was well on the higher 
ground, his left was withdrawn ; he 
was on Castracane’s flank. 

Bernardo Bruni, smiling now and 
extremely calm, was changing the in- 
fantry formation with speed. Dense 
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columns of pikemen rolled shouting 
down on Castracane’s shattered wing. 
It had never a chance to form again. 
Its broken ranks threw the centre into 
disorder and still Squarcia’s heavy 
columns pressed on. Castracane’s 
horsemen had tried to come from 
the other wing to aid. Old Poggio 
Nardi, with the horse of Noventa, got 
a charge home on the flank of one 
regiment and hampered them all. 
They charged at last on Squarcia’s 
weakened centre. But now the guns 
had them at close range and mowed 
swathes of them, and the arquebusiers, 
firing through the thin line of pikes, 
shattered their front. While they 
faltered, Squarcia loosed the horse- 
men of Vellano upon them, and 
Poggio Nardi came down on their 
flank again, and Castracane’s horse- 
men were regiments no more. They 
broke altogether, they fled, and the 
men of Vellano and Noventa rode 
them down, and slew, and slew. 

Lionardo turned and rode back. 
There had been something to stir 
the blood in the charges. This kill- 
ing had neither danger nor zest. 
Francesco had come to Squarcia just 
before him. 

‘Well charged, by Pompey!” 
Squarcia nodded, and turned again 
to the battle. 

‘*Castracane has taken Cecilia,” 
said Francesco. 3 

The big man moved in his saddle. 

‘** She left Zena alone to find you,” 
said Francesco. 

Squarcia bit his lip, and the blood 
began to come upon his beard. 

‘*T was not kind to her; that is 
why,” said Francesco. ; | 

The din of the battle rose louder. 
At the battle Squarcia looked still. 
‘Can your men charge again ?”’ he 
growled. 
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ce Yes.”’ 

“Get a charge home on their 
right centre.” 

Off Francesco went eagerly enough. 
Lionardo, stung himself by the pain 
of helplessness, looked curiously at 
Squarcia. Blood-clots lay upon 
Squarcia’s beard; his hairy face was 
drawn ; his little grey eyes glittered 
like points of steel as he watched 
the battle. 

And now, out of the midst of Cas- 
tracane’s army an ordered squadron 
came and rode off to the rear. The 
next moment Francesco crashed home 
on the centre, and the whole army 
reeled. §Lionardo saw _ Bernardo 
Bruni’s squires break away from 
him. Hither and thither they gal- 
loped shouting, cursing, slamming 
every man into line. Crimson and 
green and white and gold, the whole 
motley array hurled itself on Castra- 
cane’s tottering ranks. 

Squarcia turned suddenly to Lio- 
nardo. 

““And now for you and me,’ he 

said. “Come!” and galloped off 
to his own splendid regiment of horse 
held chafing in reserve all day. 
“Now, my children!” he shouted, 
“at the trot!’? Up to the hills 
above the surge of the fight he led 
them. 
_“Squarcia! Squarcia! Squarcia, 
and strike home!” that roar from 
a myriad throats was the last Lio- 
nardo heard of the battle of Sestola. 
The last he saw of it was Bernardo 
Bruni riding alone behind the con- 
quering ranks, his round face smiling 
placidly, his hand twirling a crimson 
rose. 

Lionardo turned and saw Squarcia 
point ahead. That one orderly squad- 
ron of Castracane’s was vanishing 
through a gap in the hills. 


(To be continued.) . 
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THE SPINNING WOMAN 


By E. ARCHER 


Illustrated by D, 


NCE upon a time there stood 

an old palace in the midst of 

a garden. It was a king’s 

palace, in fact it belonged 

to the king of the land, but he had 

quite given up coming to it. There 
were strange tales about the place. 

Some people said they cou!d always 

hear a sound of spinning—spinning— 

spinning. The king could not hear it 

himself, but then he was a little deaf. 

Moreover, he wore so many jewelled 

chains about him that they made a 

clinking sound wherever he went. 

Still, for all that, it was very annoying. 
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Sometimes grand foreign princes 
and ambassadors would visit him, for 
he was a very great king; and just 
when he thought he was distinguish- 
ing himself in brilliant conversation, 
one or other would perhaps say, 
‘What is that? It sounds like a 
spinning-wheel.”’ 

Then the king had to make all sorts 
of excuses, for he did not like to con- 
tradict a foreign prince. 

Besides, you never kaew wno might 
hear it. The girl in the scullery, who 
washed the greasy pots and pans, 
often said she heard it; whereas the 
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grand court lady who set all the 
fashions could never hear a sound of it. 
Yes, it really was very annoying ; 
but there was worse than all this. 

The king had one son whom he 
loved very dearly. The little prince 
was a sweet-natured, beautiful child, 
but even from a baby he always 
seemed to be listening to something, 
so that the grown-up people used to 
say: ‘* What can the child hear ? ” 

Then, when he was a little older, 
he would spend all day among the 
flowers in the garden, with the same 
look oa his face. One day, when he 
was old enough to speak, the king 
said to him, “‘ What do you hear ? ” 
and to his great horror and amaze- 
ment the little prince answered, 
«* Spinning—spinning—spinning.”’ 

This was very bad. The court 
physician was called in, but he could 
find nothing the matter with the 
royal child, so he ordered him to be 
taken away to another palace. 

It nearly broke the child’s heart to 
be torn from his beautiful garden, but 
he no longer heard the sound of spin- 
ning in the new palace, only now he 
always seemed to be waiting for some- 
thing—waiting—waiting. 

This is how the old palace came to 
be empty, but the garden was still 
full of beautiful flowers. Now the 
prince came of age and was allowed 
to choose his own home, and he chose 
to come back to the home of his 
childhood, because no flowers had 
ever seemed to him so beautiful as the 
flowers in the old garden, and above 
all things did he love the sound of a 
spinning-wheel. He had never really 
-quite forgotten, you see. 

He was rather a curious young 
prince, and although he was brave 
and genteel, and loved all beautiful 
things, people did not always like him. 
Somehow, he gave them the idea that 
he was not always with them, and 
they seemed to be half afraid of him. 
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Some of the fine court ladies had no 
patience with him. They thought he 
was so cold and almost sarcastic, 
but they did not understand him at 
all. He was really very gentle. 

The sun was just setting when the 
prince and his train reached the old 
palace. As they had ridden all day, 
supper was served at once, but the 
prince hardly ate anything. He kept 
laying down his knife and fork and 
listening, for all the time he fancied 
he heard the sound of spinning— 
spinning—spinning. So that his fol- 
lowers said, ‘‘ How strange he is to- 
night.”’ 

At last he could bear it no longer. 
He left the supper-table and strolled 
out into the garden. It was a soft 
green twilight. The garden was de- 
liciously cool and dewy after the hot 
banqueting-room, and never had the 
scent of the flowers seemed _ so 
strangely sweet. And the spinning— 
was it spinning ? It seemed to the 
prince to be more like music—yes—it 
was music. Could any one of the 
court minstrels—— But no, no 
court music in all the world was ever 
like this music, so unearthly, so beau- 
tiful, so soft. It seemed to be a part 
of the twilight and the flowers. 

Suddenly the spinning and the 
music all ceased, and there came a 
great stillness, so that the prince could 
hear his own heart beating, and 
scarcely dared to breathe, for in the 
stillness he thought he heard a voice, 
which said, “‘ Are you there ? ”’ 

It seemed quite near to him, so that 
he stretched out his arms and said, 
under his breath, “‘ Yes, I am here.” 

But he could see nothing, though he 
searched the garden through and 
through. 

All that night he wandered about 
the garden under the stars, and all 
that night there was spinning—spin- 
ning—spinning, and the music, but 
the voice did not come again, though 
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he listened. Oh, how he listened ! 
Now, the prince’s whole life seemed 
to be in these sounds. He could 
scarcely sleep or eat, and he no longer 
heard what people said to him. He 
grew thin and pale, so that his at- 
tendants said that he was going to die. 

But the prince knew that it was 
not death that called .him, but life. 

Still, he grew very weary of wait- 
ing and listening and searching, so 
at last he thought he would ask the 
advice of a great magician who lived 
in the midst of a gloomy pine forest. 
One night, then, he set out alone to 
visit this magician. He was obliged 
to go at night, because the magician 
could not bear the light. He always 
went to sleep all day, and kept awake 
allnight. Buthewas very wise. Oh, 
so wise! He could read men through 
and through like books, and he knew 
quite well that the prince was coming 
to him through the forest, so he put 
on the most fearful robe he had— 
scarlet, dyed in human blood, and 
embroidered with live serpents, for 
he was not altogether above creating 
a sensation, though he was a magician. 

But the prince was thinking of some- 
thing quite different. He was always 
listening for a voice, besides which 
all other voices seemed dull and 
meaningless, and so this horrible gar- 
ment made no sort of impression on 
him. He was so absent-minded that 
he sat down on the top of a large boa- 
constrictor, and began at once to tell 
his tale quite simply. When he told 
of the spinning and the music the 
magician nodded his head and said, 
“Yes, yes. I have heard of these 
things before. We hear these 
things sometimes, some of us ;”’ but 
when he spoke of the voice, the great 
man said, “Ho, ho. So you have 
heard a voice. That’s different. Now 
I can help you, only swear to me that 
you will always protect me and never 
let me be burnt alive.” 


you there ?’ 
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So the prince swore on his sword. 

‘*That’s settled, then,” said the 
magician. ‘°* Now we can get to busi- 
ness,’ and taking a crystal rod, he 
touched the prince on the forehead, 
and the prince immediately fell back- 
wards into a deep, deep sleep on the 
top of the boa-constrictor, who took 
no notice of him, for he was asleep 
too. 

Then the magician opened the 
prince’s eyelids, and looked down 
deep into his eyes, so that he could 
see his thoughts. And he bared the 
prince’s breast and laid his head 
on his heart, so that he could hear 
his dreams. All the while he kept 
grimly nodding his head and saying 
to himself, “‘So, so! He has gone 
farther than most people, this fellow. 
I must continue his acquaintance. 
Yes. Yes. He is something more 
than a bag of sawdust with a crown 
and a sceptre. I begin quite to like 
him.” 

At last he took the crystal rod and 
touched him again on the forehead, 
and the prince sat up and rubbed his 
eyes, looking sleepily about him, 
but he had no idea he had been dream- 
ing. The magician actually gave 
him some wine to drink, saying at the 
same time: “‘Come, wake up; it is 
time you were trudging. Back, as 
fast as your legs can carry you, to 
your garden again. You must be 
sure to be there before the sun rises ; 
you will hear the voice saying, ‘ Are 
You must answer 
softly, “‘ Yes, I am here,” and as the 
sun rises you will see before you an 
apple tree, in full bloom and full of 
singing birds. Look at it stead- 
fastly, and under its branches you 
will see a little glass house with a low 
iron door, and inside the glass house 
there will be a woman spinning. 
You must go up to the door and knock 
three times, and a voice will say, 
‘Come in,’ but be sure you do not 
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THE LITTLE PRINCE ALWAYS SEEMED TO BE LISTENING TO SOMETHING, 


lift the latch until you have knocked 
three times.” 

‘“‘T will be sure of that,” the prince 
answered eagerly. 

“Good luck,” shouted the magi- 
clan. 

But the prince never heard him. 
He was already out of sight. Oh, how 
his heart beat, as he ran through the 
wood. He was going to know the 
secret at last. The secret of his life. 

It was already dawn when he 
reached the garden. The birds began 


to sing, and the flowers to open. It 
seemed like another world after the 
magician’s gloomy home, and while he 
waited for the sun to rise, again he 
heard the voice say, “‘ Are you there? ” 
Then he answered, ‘‘ Yes, I am here,”’ 
and immediately the sun rose and he 
saw before him an apple tree in full 
bloom and full of singing birds. And 
he saw, too, the little glass house 
under the branches, with the low iron 
door, and inside the little glass house 
sat a woman spinning stars. 
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“THE PRINCE FELL BACKWARDS: INTO A DEEP, DEEP SLEEP.” 


Oh, she was beautiful ! 

Her eyes were like a summer night, 
and her mouth was sweet like music, 
and her long dark hair fell like a cloud 
over her blue mantle. As she spun 
she sang, and as she sang, the stars 
she was spinning moved round her 
in a circle; wider and wider, and 
farther and farther, as far as all the 
world. 

The prince scarcely dared to breathe 


for the wonder and beauty of it. 
Suddenly she looked at him with large 
solemn eyes, and he fancied that she 
smiled. He thought his heart must 
break for joy. He sprang towards 
her with a loud cry and put his hand 
on the latch of the iron door, but he 
quite forgot to knock three times as 
the magician had told him. 

As he opened the door the singing 
stopped ;_ the spinning-wheel went 
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round and round madly, with a harsh, 
whirring noise and stopped too; 
and the stars flew out in all directions, 
like sparks of fire, and blinded him, 
so that he had to close his eyes. 

It was only for a minute, but when 
he opened them again everything was 
gone. 

The beautiful woman, the wheel, 
the music, the stars—even the apple 
tree was gone. The prince stood 
alone in the garden. 

It was raining. 


* * aK * 


Now, many years had come and 
gone, and the prince was old, with 
long white hair and dim, sad eyes. 
For a long time he had been king of 
the land. A good, gentle king, but 
he had never done anything remark- 
able or brilliant, neither was he very 
popular. 

He had been always waiting and 
listening for something that he never 
heard, and that makes one sad, you 
know. 

Now, at last, he was going to die. 
It was winter, and freezing bitterly. 
The king lay propped up with pillows 
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and covered with soft rugs, and his 
eyes were closed, as though he slept. 

It was midnight, and a large wood 
fire burnt on the hearth, but he was 
cold—so cold. 

The king’s physician bent over him 
on one side, and the Lord High Cham- 
berlain on the other, for he had no 
wife or child. 

** He is going fast,” they wiuspered. 

Suddenly the king sat up, without 
any help, and secmed to listen in- 
tently. 

“Do you hear anything ?” they 
asked, and the king answered, “ Spin- 
ning—spinning—spinning.”’ 

‘Alas, he has grown childish,” 
they said. 

Then his eyes grew bright, as one 
who sees a beautiful vision, and his 
face had a wonderful light in it. 

“It is the light from the fire,”’ the 
physician said. But it was not the 
light from the fire. The king stretched 
out his long arms and said very softly, 
* Yes, Iam here,” and fell back dead 
into the physician’s arms, a mere 
bag of bones. . 

He really had grown quite child- 
ish. 


“AFTER” 
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Bring in the sheaves across the vale of tears; 

The chasm now is bridged by passing years, 

And lo! a harvest of ripe grain appears 
Watered by sorrows. 


My vain regrets have proved themselves in vain, 

For Peace, the magic child of Grief and Pain, 

New-crowned and sceptred now has come to reign, 
Breathing fair morrows. 


WHEN GREEK 


By RUBY 


MEETS GREEK 


M. AYRES 


/llustrated by W. H. Holloway 


HE was a flirt. 
He was a flirt too, and they 


sat out a dance together. 

She had been bored the 
whole evening. 

It was her twenty-fifth birthday, 
and she was beginning to think that, 
perhaps, after all life might be lived 
more advantageously than merely 
exchanging ‘frivolities with men who 
cared no more for her than she did 
for them. 

He had been bored too. 

A girl in whom he had been in- 
terested had got engaged, and he was 
annoyed. 

He hadn’t wanted to marry her 
exactly, but her waltz step suited his, 
and she was alwavs perfectly gowncd ; 
he liked to walk by the side of a well- 
dressed girl, so he regretted her en- 
gagement. 

He sat by his paitner with a frown 
on his face, wondering if her thoughts 
wandered in the same direction as 
his own, for the well-dressed girl with 
the perfect waltz-step was engaged 
to a man whom he hardly remem- 
bered to have seen away from the 
company of the fair-haired beauty 
who sat by his side, absently pulling 
to pieces one of the pink roses she 
wore in her dress. 

He had never talked with this girl 
before, and it seemed an unutter- 
able bore to go over the old ground 
again with her. He had asked for 
a dance, and had suggested sitting 
it out. They had not spoken since 
her languid hand_had fallen from his 
languid arm. 

They had never even faintly wished 
to become better acquainted, and now 


that they sat side by side, it seemed 
too much trouble to talk and discover 
whether either were like all the 
others that had gone before, or some- 
thing refreshingly different. Once or 
twice, across a ballroom, he had ad- 
mired her daintily-poised head, but 
now that the smooth fair waves of 
her hair were but an inch or two from 
his shoulder, he scarcely turned his 
eyes in their direction. The news 
of the other girl’s engagement filled 
both their minds unpleasantly. 

She was wondering, in weariness, 
tinged with faint amusement, in what 
way she had failed with the other 
man whom the girl, with no beauty to 
speak of, had captured. She had 
decided, weeks ago, that if he asked 
her, she would accept him, for he was 
rich, and had a title in perspective. 
But he had not asked her, and the 
fact had left a sense of mortifica- 
tion, if no deeper feeling. 

She wished she had been able to 
say last night, in answer to the 
careless announcement of his engage- 
ment, that he might also congratulate 
her, but even if she had foreseen his 
engagement, there was no man she 
would have cared to put in his place. 
Men wearied her. 

This man knew that he had not 
been in love with the} girl whose 
dainty note had, that evening,” ap- 
prised him of her engagement. It 
was wounded vanity he suffered 
from. 

He took a rapid review of their— 
what for want of a better word he 
called ‘* friendship.” 

In no instance could he recall 
having bored her. Halifax moved 
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restlessly in his vexation. It would 
be a triumph to turn the tables on 
her, but, alas, there was no girl that 
appealed to him sufficiently to war- 
rant even a pretence at devotion. 

It was all very irritating, and in 
the meantime, he was neglecting his 
partner shamefully. He turned his 
head—she was looking at him. 

Their eyes met, and Halifax be- 
came aware of a bewitching dimple. 

Lucile realised that his eyes were 
grey, and keenly alert, in spite of 
their slightly bored expression. 

A faint feeling of surprise stirred 
her, that the girl had preferred the 
other man. 

She laughed softly, and the weari- 
ness vanished from her. For a mo- 
ment it seemed as if he were about 
to protest, but he leaned back in his 
chair and laughed softly, too. 

““T am not always so uninterest- 
ing,” he said. 

“‘T have not found you uninterest- 
ing,” she replied. ‘“* As a matter of 
fact, I had forgotten you were there.”’ 

A sudden gleam leaped into the 
man’s eyes, but it died down quickly. 
““So good of you to say that,” he 
retorted evenly. “It relieves me of 
unnecessary politeness. I also had 
forgotten you were there.” 

The girl shut her fan with a click. 

From beneath her long lashes she 
cast a swift glance at him. 

She remembered she had been told 
that he was the greatest flirt in 
London. At the same moment he 
recalled a similar statement regarding 
her. 

The last trace of boredom vanished 
from their faces. 

“* The old plan of campaign would 
not avail him in this case,’’ he was 
thinking. 

“* How to meet the attack when he 
led it,’’ she was wondering. 

He.decided to reconnoitre. 

‘“* IT have been to thirty-nine dances 
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this season,”’ he said, ‘‘ but I have 
realised to-night, for the first time, 
that they bore me.” 

The girl’s lip curled in amusement. 

‘“*T have been to forty, and I rea- 
lised it at the second dance,” she 
said. 

He looked down the long corridor 
where they were sitting with a fine 
assumption of carelessness, but in 
reality he was immensely _ enter- 
tained by her retort. 

He had found a girl who would 
fight him with his own weapons, 
instead of standing by, as so many of 
the others had done, to be hit or 
missed at his pleasure. 

He turned to her suddenly. 

** It was your partners, of course ? ”’ 
he said. 

Lucile looked down at the toe of her 
pink slipper which peeped from the 
hem of her skirt like a rosebud. 

‘““I suppose it was—mostly,” she 
admitted. 

Halifax decided that her designs 
on the other man had been purely 
mercenary. He also decided upon 
something else, and it brought a 
dangerous sparkle to his eyes, that 
would have boded ill for the girl by 
his side had she been anybody else ; 
but Lucile caught the sparkle and 
smiled to herself. 

** You were not interested in them?”’ 
he asked, still attacking the same 
point. 

** Perhaps not,’’ she returned coolly. 

She reopened her fan with an 
impatient movement. 

‘“‘There's nothing more wearisome 
than having to feign interest before 
you can induce a man to talk even 
platitudes!’ she said with sudden 
energy. ‘‘A man _ should compel 
interest, and draw you out before 
you are aware of the fact. The 
dinners I have struggled through 
with men who never would have 
made a remark had I not exerted 
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she laughed. 
said: 


myself to make them 

‘There are exceptions,” 
Halifax.” 

‘“Of course,” she agreed, ‘‘ but 
they are always allotted to the inane 
woman—they never fall to my share.”’ 

‘* Yet, some day, I suppose you will 
condescend to take the name of one 
of these society pests ?’’ said Halifax. 
‘** And even grow to tolerate him.” 

‘“ Possibly,” said Lucile. ‘One 
must marry,” she added noncha- 
lantly. 

““Must 2”? echoed Halifax. “‘ Then 
you do believe in the old-fashioned 
idea of love and marriage being in- 
separable,” he pursued. 

Lucile glanced at him. He re- 
turned the look innocently. 

‘“‘ I believe in it so implicitly,” she 
said slowly, “that I do not agrce 
that it zs old-fashioned. The love- 
less marriages one sees nowadays are 
the fault of the men. They are too 
much occupied with other things to 
trouble to learn to love a woman. 
When the time comes for them to 
marry, they look round and casually 
choose the one that catches their 
fancy, but as to loving her . 

‘“Do you mean that the men are 
incapable of love or that the women 
are incapable of inspiring it ? ” asked 
Halifax interestedly. 

The girl hesitated. ‘“‘ I think,” she 
said presently, “they each waste 
so much of themselves in meaning- 
less flirtations, that when they would 
love, there is no capacity for it left.” 

‘*And you are quite resigned to 
a modern marriage?’ questioned 
Halifax. 

“Failing anything better,” 
said frivolously. 

She sighed lghtly . and uncon- 
sciously as she spoke, for she found 
herself thinking that it must be rather 
an enviable state to be engaged to a 
man who did not bore one. 

Halifax made a mental note of the 


she 
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sigh, though he could not be quite 
sure if it were genuine. 

The girl turned her face to his with 
a slight pucker between her brows. 

_She decided that he was better than 
a merely handsome man, for the 
oftener one looked at his face, the 
oftener one desired to look, and 
she wondered again in what way the 
other man had proved more attrac- 
tive. 

‘“Do I bore you ?”’ Halifax asked 
suddenly. 

“I have never talked with you 
before,’”’ she said, smiling. ‘“‘ When 
we have been sent in to dinner to- 
gether two or three times, I shall be 
able to tell you.” | 

‘* Shall I be assigned to you as one 
in whom you must feign interest ? ”’ 
he inquired gravely, “‘or shall I be 
asked to take you in because you are 
one of the inane women who need 
amusing partners ? ”’ 

** That also, I will tell you when I 
know you better,” she laughed. 

‘* Perhaps we shall be the exception 
which proves the rule,” he _ sug- 
gested. 

‘* You agree then, that it zsarule ? ” 

** I think it might be,” he admitted. 
“But I can remember some dinners 
that I have enjoyed, and it was 
entirely due to my partner,”’ 

‘* In that respect, then,” said Lucile 
quickly, *‘ I score, for no dinner stands 
out in my mind as enjoyed because 
of an amusing partner, though there 
are many I remember because of 
stifling more yawns than at others.”’ 

** You did not wait for me to add,” 
said Halifax gravely, “‘ that on these 
Occasions my partner was a deaf old 
lady who told me, with the soup, 
that I need not talk to her, as she 
couldn’t hear, and who ended, with 
the dessert, by thanking me _ for 
obeying her wishes.” He laughed. 
“On all other occasions, where stu- 
pidity has not bored me, the fact 
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that. 1; pretended I was entertained, 
bored me still mure.” 

He rose, offering his arm, as 
the music from the distant ballroom 
came .down the corridor. 

Lucile felt glad that the other 
man had found the other girl more 
attractive than herself; there was 
much more interest with a man such 
as Halifax, and if one must marry, as 
one must, the choice might as well 
fall on a man of whom one could be 
proud. 

Halifax had not gone so far in his 


thoughts as his companion, but he 
had caught sight of an auburn head 
across the room, and a dainty figure 
that had walked by his side rather 
often during the past weeks, and he 
bent towards his companion with 
careful attention. 

‘* Next time we meet,” he said, ina 
more tender tone than the words 
seemed to warrant, “you will tell me 
if you found me like—all the others ?”’ 

** Yes,’ said Lucile. 

When he left her, she watched him 
cross the room. At the door he 
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looked back, and saw that she was 
watching him. 

A slight smile swept over his face, 
and a sort of unspoken challenge was 
flung down and taken up between 
them. 

* * * * 

** The hour is come,” said Halifax 
tragically, one evening a week later. 

He paused to avoid treading on a 
silken skirt trailing in front of him. 
He looked down at Lucile on his 
arm. 

She raised very blue and innocent 
eyes to his. 

“The hour 
queried. 

A shade of annoyance crossed his 
face. 
|. He had been at such pains to re- 
member their past conversation ; had 
even asked to be allowed to take her 
in to dinner, and now she pretended 
forgetfulness of his meaning. He 
took refuge in mock disconsolation, 
which held a tinge of sincerity. 

“Tell me that you have forgotten 
my name, and I will forgive you, 
but do not say you have forgotten 
that my taking you into dinner will 
decide my future in your eyes.” 

Lucile laughed. 

“You surely cannot expect me to 
remember all the nonsense we talked. 
Let me think—two nights ago, was 
it?” 

Halifax considered for a moment. 
“Yes, two nights ago,” he echoed, 
with deliberate untruthfulness, look- 
ing at his companion’s charming 
profile.”} 

She had scored once ; in future she 
should find him more wary. 

They were seated at the long table, 
and she had spread her serviette 
over her white satin lap before Hali- 
fax spoke again. 

“I think we might start afresh,” 
he said. 

‘* Would you like me to begin by 


for dinner ?’’ she 
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saying that the week since I saw 
you has been the longest in my life ? ” 
she inquired, with mock seriousness. 

“I should indeed,” Halifax smi- 
lingly returned. 

** Because I can always tell these 
little fibs in the interest of society,” 
she added. 

** T cannot see,” said Halifax, “‘ how 
society would benefit by your ad- 
mitting that you were pleased to see 
me.” 

“It would gratify your vanity and 
make you pleasant for the rest of the 
evening, and thus I should be con- 
ferring an obligation on society.” 

“You take it for granted that it 
would gratify my vanity?” said 
Halifax. 

“Of course,” said Lucile disdain- 
fully. ‘A man is always gratified 
to know a girl is thinking of him.” 

““It has its responsibilities too,”’ 
he murmured. 

“I did not know a man ever rea- 
lised the responsibilities of a heart- 
ache,’ the girl said loftily. 

““Oh, you didn’t say your heart 
ached,” retorted Halifax wickedly. 

“IT did not know you expected me. 
to,’ she answered, “but if it will 
give you any pleasure, I can easily 
say it.” 

She looked up at him, and Halifax 
looked down at her, and both laughed 
lightly. ‘‘ Youare so obliging,” he 
said, ‘that I am tempted to ask, in 
fear and trembling, if you are not 
exerting yourself to make me talk. 
If so, I beg you will give me a chance, 
say, till the entree, of proving that I 
can ‘compel your interest, and draw 
you out ’—I believe those were your 
words.”’ 

‘“T don’t think you can do that,” 
she said. “I have really got into 
such a way of expecting to be bored 
that I hardly realise now when I am 
not.” 

“Then I shall have to tell you,” 
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said Halifax promptly. “‘And as a 
beginning, I will say that you are not 
in the least bored now.”’ 

“* Politeness forbids me to contra- 
dict you,” said the girl, with a swift 
upward glance and smile. 

“And truthfulness also,’ supple- 
mented Halifax. “I am going to 
b2gin your education at once, and 
teach you how to enjoy life.” 

‘““Don’t, I beg. of you,” said 
Lucile quickly. “I have chosen my 
path, and—it doesn’t lie that way.”’ 

“Which way?” he demanded. 

‘“The way you would lead me,” 
she answered. 

“But I never said that I should 
lead you,” Halifax retorted. 

‘“No,” she admitted. “ But I am 
sure you would.” 

She stole a mischievous glance at 
him from beneath her long lashes, 
and Halifax frowned. 

He had never before met a girl 
so well versed in the art of which he 
was a past-master as this girl, and 
he was not sure that he liked the 
experience. 

He sat silently crumbling his bread. 

“*'We are at the entree,’ said a soft 
voice. 

‘‘ Then,” said Halifax, smiling, “I 
have interested you sufficiently for 
you to remember what I said.” 

‘“* T have a good memory for detail,” 
she submitted. 

‘“‘ Then,” said Halifax quickly, 
‘tell me what you meant by saying 
you had chosen your path, and that it 
lay in a different direction to mine. 
I had hoped,” he continued, with a 
mock sigh, “that I was to have the 
pleasure of boring you through many 
more dinners.” 

“It was in the agreement that you 
were not to bore,’’ she said evasively. 

‘“ Keep to the point,” said Halifax 
severely, ‘and explain your speech ; 
or was it only one of those ‘ meaning- 
less nothings’ of which you tell me 
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you keep an endless store for the 
benefit of mankind ? ” 

“Indeed, no.’”’ Lucile twisted her 
wineglass with uneasy fingers. “‘ It 
is a hard fact that has to be looked 
squarely in the face.’’ She paused. 

‘““In another month London will 
know me no more.” 

“Nor me either,’ he answered. 
“Are you going abroad, or to the 
country ?” 

‘I don’t know—it matters so little, 
as I am not returning.” 

“Why?” The question came 
sincerely, and realising it, Halifax 
hastened to add lightly, ‘‘ Does Lon- 
don bore you also ? ” 

“No, but London is tired of me.’’ 
She looked up at him. “ And now, of 
course,’ she added, ‘‘ you are won- 
dering how many seasons I have bee 
out, and how old I am.” 

““T assure you I am not,” he de- 
clared, and his voice rang sincere 
again. “But if you would like to 
tell me—”’ 

“*T shouldn’t like to at all,” she 
said hastily, “‘ because you wouldn’t 
believe me.” 

“But if I promise that I will.” 

‘*A man’s promises count for so 
little,’ she said wearily, and the man 
frowned again. 

‘* And sometimes a woman’s counts 
for nothing at all,” he said. 

‘‘ And sometimes for—everything,” 
Lucile interrupted. ‘“‘ Yes, Ill have 
some grapes.” 

Halifax cut some for her. She 
noticed that his hands were strong, 
capable hands, in spite of their white- 
ness. 

“If you are not coming back to 
London,” he said abruptly, ‘‘ how 
are you going to marry one of the 
inane men ? ” 

‘““Qh, there are inane men in the 
country,” said Lucile. 

“You still mean to marry ? ” 

Lucile flushed. 
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“Will. you pick up 
please,” she said. . 

Halifax dived under the table. 

‘“ Please don’t say the dinner has 
seemed ,interminable,” he pleaded, 
as he rose and handed them to her. 

‘““T told you I was seldom truthful 
if I could benefit society by being 
otherwise,”’ she retorted, as she passed 
him. 


iny gloves, 


Later she moved her skirts to 
make room for him _ beside her, 
but Halifax shook his head. ‘‘ One 


cannot breathe in this room,” he 
said, looking round discontentedly 
at the laughing groups, and at the 
stream of black coats coming in at 
the doorway. 

“There is a conservatory,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Will you come ? ” 

““T feel a deserter,” said Lucile, as 
she passed under the portiére which 
he held aside for her. 

‘* Soothe your conscience ; you wi: 
be entertaining me,” said Halifax. 
‘*Is not this better than the drawing- 
room ? What a scent of roses; it 
makes one long for an old-fashioned 
country garden.” 

Lucile sank into a basket-chair in a 
shadowy corner, ani Halifax moved 
about with his hands in his pockets, 
stopping now and then to admire 
some delicate exotic. 

“* Tf one might smoke,” he said with 
a sigh. 

‘““If you are waiting for my per- 
mission,’ said Lucile, “you may, 
but I will not answer for the effect it 
may have on the flowers.” 

‘* IT have smoked here before,” said 
Halifax, and he struck a match and 
gravely lit a cigar. 

He drew a few puffs, then halted by 
Lucile’s chair, gravely contemplating 
her from his superior height. 

“‘Is marriage the goal of every 
woman’s ambition?” he _ asked 
abruptly. 

Lucile’s fingers stopped their ‘dle 
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drumming on ‘the arm of the chair, 
and she looked up inquiringly. 

*“Women such as I?” she de- 
manded. 

Halifax studied the glowing end of 
his cigar with minute care. 

‘* Yes,’ he said. - 

The girl’s fingers resumed their 
nervous movement. 

“It depends,” she said slowly. 
“:f a woman has money, she waits, 
and speculates, and has a good time. 
If she has no money——.”’. She broke 
off with a slight shrug. 

‘She marries an inane man and 
gets money ? ” Halifax supplemented, 
then he strolled away to the end of 
the conservatory. 

‘* Why an inane man ? ”’ he queried, 
when his idle stroll brought him 
opposite her once more. 

Lucile laughed. “‘ You seem in- 
terested in the problem,” she said. 

Halifax flicked the ash from the end 
of his cigar. He knew she was watch- 
ing him curiously. After a moment 
she rose, and her long skirts trailed 
over the matted floor. 

‘Do you think I might have one of 
these bzauties ?”’ she asked. 

She lifted her white arms, and drew 
down a cluster of fragrant roses to 
her face. 

Halifax looked on speculatively. 

“Do you think I may ?”’ she re- 
peated, turning. her face towards him. 

Halifax threw away his _half- 
smoked cigar, and took a determined 
step forward. 

‘“Take me in place of the inane 
man,” he said. 

For an instant she neither moved 
nor spoke, then slowly she let the 
branch of roses swing back to its place. 

‘““Do you mean—marry you?” 
she asked, in a calm, even voice. 

Her cheeks had lost a little of their 
delicate colouring, and beneath the 
soft laces on her breast her heart was 
beating tumultuously, but Halifax 
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saw only the steadiness of her eyes ; 
heard only the calm tones of her 
voice. 

He was a little piqued. His words 
must have surprised her, he argued, 
seeing how vastly they had surprised 
himself. 

When he threw his cigar into the 
fern-bed, he had not had the least 
intention of saying what he had said. 

And his words had surprised her, 
though she was too clever to let him 


see it. Ina flash she thought of what 
marriage to him ‘might mean. Wealth, 
position, London — everything she 
most desired were hers for the accept- 
ing. The knowledge was almost over- 
whelming. 

While she stood in amazement, 
Halifax was answering her question. 

“Why not?” he asked lightly. 
‘You might do worse. Iam sure we 
should get on together excellently. 
I have six thousand a year, and you 
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could buy quite a lot of frocks during 
the year.” 

He looked down, smiling indul- 
gently at her. 

Lucile regarded him thoughtfully. 
“It would be interesting to know 
why you have asked me,”’ she said. 

“Your own argument. One must 
marry,” he continued, “and I would 
prefer a clever wife to a stupid one. 
Will not the compliment tempt 
you ?” 

She wondered if he had been so im- 
personal in his other flirtations, or if 
any had seen in his eyes something 
more than mere interest. 

It suddenly occurred to her that 
she would have liked to love him. 
She felt sorry that by being so pre- 
cipitate he had put an end to such a 
possibility. 

“You are honest, at any rate,” 
she said. ‘“‘ You do not pretend an 
overwhelming love for me.” 

**T have pretended so often before,”’ 
said Halifax, with sudden candour. 
““It is more of a novelty to be 
honest.”’ Then, as if realising how 
ungallant were his words, he hastened 
to add, “ But that sort of thing will 
come when we are married.”’ 

“I don’t think that ‘ sort of thing,’ 
as you call it, ever comes after 
marriage,” said Lucile, dully. Sh> 
felt very lonely and uncared for. 

It was strange that with her beauty 
and charm of manner no man had 
loved her. The comparative obscurity 
of life in the country suddenly seemed 
less terrible than the thought of living 
with this man, who would always be 
attentive, polite, amusing, but who 
would never love her. He laid his 
hand on hers, and its touch made her 
feel weak and dependent. 

Here was a man whose mission in 
life should have been to care for some 
woman, but who had frittered away 
his right, and now offered her the husk 
of that love which she had dreamed 
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would some day be hers. He would 
marry her, yes, but it would all be 
emptiness, because their hearts would 
always be divided. 

He was speaking again, and there 
was a touch of feeling in his usually 
smooth tones. Had he guessed some- 
thing of her thoughts? ‘“ Perhaps 
we shall prove the great exception to 
the rule,” he was saying. “Shall 
we, Lucile ?”’ She drew her hand 
from his with sudden passion, of 
which .she had not thought herself 
capable. 

‘*No,”’ she said. 
can’t marry you.” 

She stood looking at him breath- 
lessly, her eyes wide, her hands clasp- 
ing one another strenuously. 

She read the surprise in his eyes, 
and she forcedalaugh. “It wouldn’t 
do,” she said. She went back to the 
basket-chair in the shadow, and 
leaned her head against the cushions. 

She felt shaken, and could not quite 
command her voice. 

‘It wouldn’t do,” she repeated. 

Halifax came to her side, and, lean- 
ing down, looked into her eyes. 

‘“Why ?”’? he demanded master- 
fully. 

She closed her eyes against the in- 
sistence in his. 

“Why ?”’sheechoed. “Oh, there 
are sO many reasons. You hardly 
know me, and you are not an inane 
man. I could marry an inane man, 
not loving him—but not you.” She 
laughed again. ‘ It would end disas- 
trously for one of us,” she added. 

Halifax straightened himself. “* Per- 
haps you are right,” he said, in his 
old nonchalant tone. ‘‘ When Greek 
meets Greek. It would be continual 
combat, and, as you say, there would 
be no love to level things.” 

Lucile made no answer. 

Halifax took a cigarette from his 
pocket and lit it carefully. “If 
we had met five years ago,”’ he said, 


‘* No—no—I 
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“we should probably have fallen in 
love ; there would have been no ques- 
tion then, of unsuitability.” 

“So it is just as well that we did 
not meet. People will miss us,’’ she 
said. 

“And then people will talk,” he 
added with a mock sigh. He offered 
his arm, and she laid the tips of her 
fingers in it. 

As they passed between the roses, 
a thorny spray caught in her dress. 
She stooped to free herself, and drew 
back with a little exclamation of pain. 

“If you had not been so im- 
patient,” said Halifax. 


He released the spray, and pos-. 


sessed himself of her hand. 

“It was only a thorn,” she ex- 
plained hastily. 

“There is actually a pin-spot of 
blood,” said Halifax gravely. 

He gently brushed it away with his 
handkerchief, and looked down at her 
with eyes that he did not ‘know were 
tender, still holding her hand. 

“Now, if only you had said ‘ Yes’ 
to my excellent proposal,” he said 
gravely, though his lips smiled, “it 
would have been my privilege to 
‘kiss the place and make it well,’ 
as we used to in our nursery days. 
Will you not reconsider it ? ”’ 

Lucile drew her hand away with a 
little shiver. 

‘* If I had said ‘ Yes,’ ” she replied 
lightly, ‘‘ you would already have 
been well on the way to weary of me, 
but as it is——” 

‘“ As it is?” questioned Halifax. 

‘As it is, it is time we went back 
to the drawing-room,” said Lucile. 
, He held aside the portiére. 


Halifax learned over the low wall, 
and‘flung a handful of confetti after 
the departing carriage. 

, He looked down at the girl by his 


side. 
“Are you envious!” she asked. 
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*“* Frightfully ! ’’ said Halifax ener- 
getically. ‘‘He has settled the 
momentous question of his life, while 
I have still to find somebody who will 
accept the responsibility of mine, and 
allthat appertains thereto.” 

“Which should not be a difficult 
task,”’ said Lucile. ‘‘A bachelor is 
invariably a bachelor from choice, but 
a spinster—never, I think.” 

“Yet there are girls who refuse 
men every day,” said Halifax. ‘In 
a moment of foolishness, you even 
refused me.” 

“For our mutual good,” said Lu- 
cile. . 
“You do not like me any better 
after three months’ acquaintance ? ”’ 

‘““T have refused to marry other 
men whom I /tked immensely.” 

‘That reminds me,” said Halifax, 
with the air of one suddenly remem- 
bering a detail of small importance. 
‘““T was congratulated at the club the 
other night on my engagement.” 
He paused—“ to you,”’ he added, with 
deliberation. 

Lucile twirled her sunshade so that 
its pink chiffon frill? screened her 
face. ‘“‘ Really!” she said. ‘“‘ That 
is interesting, as a few days ago I 
Overheard a discussion between two 
dear friends as to whether I should— 
‘ pull it off ? was the expression used, 
I believe.” 


“What did you say?” he in- 
quired. 
“Say ?” Lucile laughed. ‘For a 


moment I was strongly tempted to say 
crushingly, “My dear people, allow 
me to tell you that I have declined the 
honour of becoming Mrs. Halifax,’ 
but I refrained.” 

“What a_ golden opportunity! 
Why didn’t you do it ? ” 

“ Chiefly, I suppose, because they 
wouldn’t have believed me.” 

“They didn’t believe me either,” 
said Halifax ruefully. 

‘*“'Who didn’t belicve, and what 
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was it they didn’t believe ?”’ Lucile 
asked, with some show of interest. 

‘“Why, the men at the club, 
although I assured them in my most 
convincing manner that there was 
no truth in the report of our engage- 
ment. There isn’t, is there ?”’ Hali- 
fax concluded, looking quizzically 
at his companion. 

‘* What do you mean ? ”’ demanded 
Lucile quickly. 

“Only this,’’ said Halifax possess- 
ing himself of the sunshade and de- 
liberately closing it. “I object to 
having my line of vision shut out by 
—chiffon. I found it most embar- 
rassing, I assure you,” he continued. 
“I told them you would not have 
me, and they smiled ; I also asserted 
that I had never thought seriously 
of you for a moment, and they were 
rude enough to laugh so loudly that 
some one crossed the room to hear 
the good joke. I left them still 
laughing.” 

“Well, it is at least something to 
have created a little amusement,” 
said the girl calmly, and she com- 
posedly re-arranged a spray of white 
heather in the front of her bodice. 

Halifax had secured it for her when 
the bride’s bouquet was distributed. 

“* Do you believe that white heather 
brings luck ? ” he asked, lazily watch- 
ing. 
““T don’t belicve anything till I 
have proved it for myself,’ said 
Lucile. 

** Does that statement, sweeping as 
it is, apply to love also?” he in- 
quired. 

‘““Apply it to anything you like.” 

“Well, I won’t apply it to love,” 
said Halifax thoughtfully. ‘* There 
is too much uncertainty—too much 
April weather about it.” 

‘That is merely your experience,” 
she reminded him. ‘‘Some people 
find love the most desirable and beau- 
tiful thing in the world.” 
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“And is that your experience ? ” 
he asked quickly. 

“No,” she said lingeringly. ‘I 
was speaking from what I have 
heard. I have no experience.” 

“Tam thirsting for an argument,” 
said Halifax. “‘Let us get away 
from these frivolous surroundings, 
and take refuge in the music-room.” 

“How do you know there is a 
music room ?”’ she asked. 

“* Because I have wasted so many 
hours there,” said Halifax promptly. 
‘* Because the other man has taken 
a place that I hoped——’’ He hesi- 
tated and looked at his companion. 

“You need not expect me to be- 
lieve that,” said Lucile. They turned 
and walked slowly up the red-carpeted 
path and steps into the house. “I 
am quite sure you have always had 
what you wished for.” 

“You are right,” said Halifax 
promptly. “She danced divinely— 
but—that is all.” 

** Men have loved women for less,” 
said Lucile. “Is this the shrine ? ” 
she added. 

She crossed the room, the door of 
which Halifax held open, and looked 
down from the window on the gay 
company in the garden below. 

Halifax followed with curious re- 
sentment in his eyes. Was she never 
off her guard, he wondered, that 
nothing he could say ever revealed her 
real feelings to him? Only once 
during their acquaintance, for five 
minutes, he fancied he had sounded 
real feeling, and that was when she 
had refused to marry him. He liked 
to recall the breathless way she had 
answered, “‘ No—no—I can’t marry 
you.” 

In the three months that had passed - 
since then he had never seen her 
eyes fall before his own—no speech of 
his had ever deepened the flush in her 
cheeks, or robbed her of it. 

She was leaving London next week, 
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“*T SHOULD NEVER HAVE COME BACK,’ SHE SAID QUIETLY.” 
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and he was going abroad. Thinking of 
these things, he said, “‘ In a Week the 
stormy billows will roll between us!” 

“Only a week!’ she echoed. She 
sighed, and Halifax made a sudden 
movement, and checked himself. 

‘* Dear London,” she said half wist- 
fully. She turned to her, companion 
with a smile, “Isn’t it strange one 
never appreciates a thing till it has 
gone ?”” 

‘In the present circumstances I 
call it rather fortunate,’ he said. 
‘Perhaps next week you will think 
of me, if not tenderly, let me hope 
kindly.” 

Lucile sat on the window-seat and 
regarded him, her pretty head slightly 
on one side. 

‘““If I had a photograph of you,”’ 
she said tragically, “I should pro- 
bably look on it with tear-dimmed 
eyes, and——” |: 

‘*Oh, I shall be delighted to give 
you one,” he interrupted. “ Will you 
have it full-length or head and shoul- 
ders?” 

‘“‘ Neither, thanks. 
ber you sufficiently well without—— 

‘““My image in fact will go with 
you to your grave—is that it?” 

They both laughed—then silence 
fell upon them. 

Lucile looked with thoughtful eyes 
into the garden. 

Why did they always talk non- 
sense, she thought impatiently. 


I shall remem- 
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The hours were passing so rapidly 


and there seemed so much they might 
say, and yet, and yet—she could 
never see deeper into this man’s heart 
than on the night they had both 
been so dreadfully bored. She could 
not recall being bored since. 

He was wondering if, somewhere in 
the world, there was a man who had 
ever seen her eyes brighten and flash, 
and the colour deepen in her face, at 
his coming. If such a man existed 
he would like to meet him, not to con- 
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gratulate him on his success, but to 
wrest the secret from him. It was 
unendurable that in another week 
their ways would lie apart. 

‘“It seems a pity you did not 
accept me when I asked you,” he 
remarked irrelevantly. 

She turned her head sharply, and 
looked down again on the gaily- 
dressed throng in the garden. 

‘“It would have saved us saying 
good-bye,” he continued. ‘‘ ‘ Good- 
bye’ should be struck out of the 
English language. 

“It would merely mean another 
would have to be invented. I think 
it is a beautiful word.” 

** Between _relations-in-law, 
haps.” 

‘You are so frivolous,” said Lucile, 
with a touch of impatience. ‘‘ Some 
day you will regret the nonsense you 
have talked, and wish the time could 
come again.” 

“There isn’t a doubt of it,’ he 
agreed, suddenly sober. 

“And,” brightening, ‘“‘ probably 
even you may one day be so indiscreet 
as to regret—your refusal to be my 
wife.” 

Halifax would have been shocked 
had he realised the tender tone of his 
voice as he lingered over the two 
last words, but he was watching the 
girl’s face too intently to pay heed 
to himself. 

The faintest colour swept over her 


per- 


cheeks, but she turned her head reso- 


lutely to meet his gaze. 

“One can never tell to what pass 
one may come,” she said calmly. 

Halifax moved restlessly away to 
the other end of the room, and 
sat down at the piano. 

It was perhaps a natural result of 
the day’s ceremony that his fingers 
should pick out the first chords of the 
Wedding March. 

Lucile regarded him rather wistfully 
from across the room. 
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‘“T have altered all my plans since 
I last saw you,” said Lucile suddenly. 

““Since yesterday afternoon ? ”’ 
asked Halifax sharply. 

** Yes. Won’t you come nearer; I 
can’t talk to you such a long, way 
oft. 29 

Halifax shook his head. ‘I can 
bear blows better from a distance,’ he 
excused himself. 

He had a horrible presentiment 
that she was going to tell him some- 
thing to meet which he would re- 
quire all his fortitude, and with the 
length of the room between them it 
would be easier. 

“Tam going abroad—instead of to 
the country,” said Lucile slowly. 

Halifax took up a piece of music, 
and examined it critically. ‘‘ Abroad 
is rather vague,” he said. ‘‘ To what 
part, exactly ?”’ 

Lucile cast a swift glance at him. 

‘‘T am going to—Marseilles, first,” 
she said; but Halifax did not catch 
the last word. © 

He stood up and squared his shoul- 
ders, as if a load had fallen from them. 

‘That’ is}not so far away,” he 
said, ey: “But why Mar- 
seilles oS 

“ Why ayer: ? ”’ queried Lucile. 

“* I will come to the docks and wave 
my handkerchief at you,” he said. 
“You will not be away long, I sup- 
pose ?”’ he asked, with a slight show 
of interest. 

*“No, I shall not be at Marseilles 
long.” 

Halifax looked down into the gar- 
den, where the gay company was fast 
diminishing. He turned to her again, 
and asked abruptly— 

‘““'You would despise a man who 
admitted he was beaten ? ” 

““T should hardly admire him,” 
she answered, raising calm, deliberate 
eyes to his face. 

“* For once we are agreed,” he said, 
and his mouth hardened. 
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Down in the garden the band sud- 
denly started a gay tune. 

They stood together silently listen- 
ing. | 

“*T must go now, 
decision. 
gagements.”’ 

“ What shall I do all by myself ?”’ 
he said, disconsolately. 

Lucile laughed. ‘What will you 
do next week, when the ‘stormy 
billows,’ to which you alluded, divide 
us 2?” 

‘* What, indeed ?”’ echoed Halifax. 


29 


she said, with 
‘‘T have several other en- 


_He opened the door for her to pass 


out. 


‘* T have brought the handkerchief,” 
said Halifax, sitting near the railings 
of the great liner, rocking gently at 
her moorings. He looked critically 
at Lucile. 

There was a fresh breeze blowing, 
but it brought no tinge of colour to 
the girl’s pale cheeks. 

‘* Have you ?”’ she asked, without 
animation. “‘ You must go ashore 
in ten minutes.” 

‘* Half an hour,” corrected Halifax, 
looking at his watch. 

‘Ts it going to be rough ?”’ said 
Lucile. ‘‘ Lady Danvers has already 
gone to her cabin. She is such a 
shocking sailor, I wonder she did not 
go overland as far as Marseilles.” 

‘* As far as Marseilles ? ” he echoed. 

‘Yes. I told you we were going 
there.”’ 

‘Why are you travelling with Lady 
Danvers ?’’ he asked presently. 

The girl flushed. ‘‘ She offered to 
take me, and I am to—look after 
her.” 

‘Look after her ? ’’ he echoed stu- 
pidly. 

Lucile flashed a glance at him. 

“ You forget that I haven’t married 
the inane man,” she said. 

The porters and seamen were run- 
ning up and down the gangways with 
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baggage and other trappings left 
till the last moment. 

The bustle and excitement of de- 
parture was all round them. 

‘“ Let us go further down the deck,”’ 
Halifax suggested. ‘“‘ We shall be out 
of the wind.” 

Halifax seated himself on the shel- 
tered side of the deck at Lucile’s side. 

Her face looked wan from the deep 
collar of her rough Inverness coat. 

Halifax glanced at her, and looked 
hastily out to sea, where a few white 
sails flecked the wide expanse of blue 
like sea birds. 

‘* IT suppose,”’ he said lightly, “ that 
you haven’t reached that height—or, 
should I say depth—of indiscretion 
in which you would reconsider your 
refusal to marry me ?” 

Lucile shook her head. 

‘* Still relentless,” he inquired, with 
a sigh that was not for effect. “ You 
will admit, at least, that we have been 
congenial friends; that I have not 
bored you?” — 

‘**'You have never bored me,”’ she 
admitted. 

‘* What did Lady Danvers say when 
I appeared ? ”’ 

Lucile withdrew her eyes from the 
sea, and they rested on the man. 
‘““She said that you were a savant? in 
the art of saying good-bye.” 

‘* T wonder she didn’t think it neces- 
sary to stay and chaperone you,” he 
said. 

Lucile made no answer. She was 
wondering how it would seem when 
the strip of green water beneath the 
gangways had widened into an in- 
separable gulf between herself and 
the man by her side, when every throb 
of the screw bore her farther and 
farther away from all that made life 
desirable. 

The syren on board the tender 
which had brought the passengers 
out from Plymouth suddenly rent 
the air with a shrill scream. 
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‘* You must go ashore,”’ said Lucile 
without moving. | 

‘“ There are still ten minutes,” he 
said. He possessed himself of one of 
her hands, lying palm upwards in 
her lap. 

Lucile shivered away from him, 
as if he had hurt her. “ Don’t,”’ she 
said. ‘‘ Don’t—oh, don’t.”’ 

She covered her words with a shaky 
laugh. 

“* It isn’t necessary for us to pretend 
we are broken-hearted, though I know 
the surroundings incline that way.” 

Halifax rose to his feet, and stood 
looking seawards in silence. 

““When are you coming back ? ” 
he asked abruptly. 

He had not asked before, because 
until they had stood on the deck 
together, he had not really believed 
she would go. 

But now, with the bustle of de- 
parture all about, and the strong salt 
breeze blowing in his face, it suddenly 
came home to him that she was really 
going. 

Only ten minutes remained in which 
to say all that he had refrained from 
saying during the past weeks, be- 
cause he had thought, foolishly, that 
she would give in—that she would 
show her mind, and not leave all the 
capitulation to him. 

“When are you coming back ? ” 
he repeated, looking intently at her. 

Something in the bend of her head ; 
something in the unconscious pathos 
of the eyes she slowly raised to his, 
struck a sharp fear to his heart. 

““Lucile—when are you coming 
back ? ’ he asked, his voice tense with 
emotion. 

“*T am not coming back,” she said 
slowly. ‘“‘I did not tell you before, 
because you said you hated saying 
good-bye, and it is good-bye.” 

Halifax stood like a man turned to 
stone, then, as the full significance 
of her words dawned upon him, he 
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seized her hands and drew her roughly 
to her feet beside him. 

** What are you saying ? ”’ he asked 
hoarsely. ‘“‘ Good-bye between you 
and_me !—never coming back !—Lu- 
cile !—what are you saying?” 

His face was white, and his eyes, 
as they looked into hers, held some- 
thing in them that turned her faint ; 
but she forced herself to calmness— 
she would concede him nothing. 

** T am going to Australia with Lady 
Danvers,” she said clearly: 

Their faces were but a few inches 
apart, but she threw back her head, 
and met his gaze squarely. 

‘“ It was the only thing,” she said, 
her voice struggling with a laugh. 
“You see, I have not married the 
inane man with the money. Lady 
Danvers pays me to go with her.” 
Her voice broke, but she kept on 
bravely. “I could not go back to 
London—and—oh, let me go 

‘* And you would never have come 
back to me?” said Halifax. His 
voice was unsteady, she could feel 
how the strong hands were trem- 
bling. 

** IT should never have come back,”’ 
she said quietly. 

The emotionless tones of her voice 
seemed to rouse him to frenzy. 
“You would have left me without a 
word ? I, who love you? Lucile, I 
love you, andI have only lived to 
meet you from day to day, and for 
the time to come when you would 
soften towards me. But you gave 
me no chance—and now, you would 
have gone away, and I should never 
have let you know—never have held 
you in my arms—never have said, I 
love you, I love you!” 

Never had Halifax suffered as now, 
when his love seemed to beat itself 
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helplessly against this woman’s cold- 
ness. 

It was his punishment, he thought 
despairingly, his punishment for 
the years he had frittered away, for 
the times he had played at being in 
love. 

“IT cannot understand,” he broke 
out again. ‘‘If it was merely money 
you wanted, why would you not marry 
me?” 

The faintest colour tinged Lucile’s 
white face. “It was not what I 
wanted—from you,” she said. “If 
it had been any other—but not you 
—not you a 

The ship’s bell clanged, and from 
the gangways came the loud cry, 
“* All ashore ! All ashore ! ” 

The clamour seemed to bring Lucile 
back to time and place. 

Her glance roamed as if seeking 
escape, but came back helplessly to 
Halifax. 

It seemed to both that they stood 
alone in the world, that nothing mat- 
tered but each other. Pride and mis- 
understanding were swept away, and 
she realised that she loved this man, 
and in another moment she was to be 
separated from him, perhaps for ever. 
““T can’t go,” she said chokingly. 
““ Don’t let me go ! ” 

“* My darling !—my darling!’ said 
Halifax, and he folded his arms round 
her as if he could never let her go. 

A sailor crossing the deck stared 
sympathetically as he passed along. 
Drake’s Island. and Plymouth Hoe 
were mere specks on the horizon 
before Lucile realised that the great 
liner was steaming down channel, and 
that Halifax was still with her. ‘“‘ But 
—but,’”’ she stammered. 

“* | wired for my passage last night,” 
said Halifax, explaining. 


THE IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XVI.—THE SPIRIT OF AUTUMN. 


NE of the youngest and great- 
() est of modern romance 
writers has remarked the al- 
most universal preference for 
autumn, beyond any other season, 
with people whose natural leaning 
is towards hyper-sensitiveness of 
mind, or whose work, literary or 
artistic, tends to foster in them the 
habit of continuous thought at high 
pressure. 

The old poetic writers felt the 
divine afflatus, for the most part, 
at the coming of spring. An April 
morning, with the daisies lying in 
silver pools in the meadow, and 
overhead a myriad bursting buds 


winnowing the glad sunshine, was a 
never-failing inspiration to them. But 
they seemed to have missed alto- 
gether, or at least never to have re- 
garded, the new spirit of growth and 
life that comes to the countryside 
with the earliest autumn days. To 
them autumn was a time of flaring, 
ruthless devastation for all they ac- 
counted beautiful. The hectic of 
decay was upon everything; it was 
old Death frivolously arraying him- 
self in gaudy tatters, while the din 
of the passing-bell sounded on every 
wandering breeze. 

But, in this country at least, the 
brilliance of the dying foliage, the 
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real tragedy of falling leaves, belongs 
properly to winter. It is November 
before the woods have put on their 
russet and gold in downright earnest, 
and often far into the month before 
the tree-tops begin to show their 
bare rigging in the chilly gales. The 


English autumn—the shortest of our 
seasons—really comes in with Sep- 
tember, and endures until the first 
frost sends the ash-sprays rustling 
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utterly changed. There is a new 
pure sweetness abroad in the air. 
The sunshine has lost its fierce exu- 
berant summer quality, and has taken 
on a tranquil golden tinge. The 
sounds of life, the wayside songs of 
birds and the distant medley of the 
farmsteads, travel through the calm 
air with a strange distinctness. There 
is ‘an unwonted feeling of rest, a 
cessation of all conscious effort, 


“ONE NOTE OF THE SEPTEMBER COUNTRYSIDE.” 


to earth, still as green as they were 
in the zenith of summer days. 
Whether the apparent suddenness 
in the change from one season to 
another is an actual truth, or only 
an illusion due to our lagging recog- 
nition of the subtle march of things, 
it would be difficult to say. But 
autumn seems to come all in the span 
of one quiet blue-dark night, and 
with the morning everything seems 


visibly, tangibly affecting every 
growing or sentient thing. 

And yet, in this new spirit that 
pervades the countryside at after- 
harvest, there is nothing of failure, 
of retrogression. The old conven- 
tional idea of autumn, as a_ period 
of sadness and slow unrelenting decay, 
finds little favour with the modern 
country-dweller of unforced convic- 
tions, The townsman’s traditional 
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idea of spring and summer as all 
abounding life, autumn as imminent 
ruin, and winter but the débris and 
ashes of a dead year, is always an in- 
comprehensible thing to one who 
lives his life through far from smoke 
and paving-stones and the reek and 
roar of busy streets. The truth is 
that every month of the year, and 
even every day, forms a complete 
epitome of the greater cycle of the 
seasons. There is no day without 
its new-born life, nor any where s »me 
beautiful thing does not fade, only to 
give place to more loveliness that in 
its turn will pass into the soil again. 
Winter is full of growth, and summer 
of multitudinous decay; and, year 
in and year out, the path has always 
its rejuvenation of blossom side by 
side with the bleached and withering 
things of yesterday. 

Perhaps the main reason why 
autumn is so great a favourite with 
people whose daily work keeps an 
eternal fine edge on their percep- 
tions, is that this process of alterna- 
tion is less obvious.now than at any 
other season. There is a feeling of 
permanence in September, an endur- 
ing golden mean of things, full of 
allurement to one who would have 
the world stand still, if only for a 
little space, that a single thought 
might be traced home to its ultimate 
conclusion, that the mystery of the 
unvarying transience in all beauty 
might be pondered over and perhaps 
at length half understood. 

In the spring there is time for 
nothing but to look and wonder. 
Form succeeds form, miracles of 
colour and fragrance and music crowd 
upon each other in such bewildering 
confusion that he must be a giant 
of his kind who can keep any vestige 
of tranquillity through it all, or arrive 
at any single clear deduction from 
premises so illimitable and so com- 
plex. The citizen can leave his noisy 
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human ant-hill, and, coming and 
standing in some remote country lane 
in springtime, will talk of the peace 
and silence of all around him and 
take in a soft dreamy pleasure with 
every sense. But to one who lives 
his whole life through in the country, 
having his anchorage deep in the 
earth like a forest tree, and the 
faculty of proportion of unstunted 
growth within him, this twilight view 
of things is perfectly incomprehensible. 
To him it were as meet to look on at 
the whirling terror of the maelstrom, 
or thunderous Zambesi, and find them 
only cheerful and pretty, as to stand 
in the great flood-tide of a May morn- 
ing without a tremour or stir of heart 
strangely akin to fear. 

But in September there is none of 
this tremendous dynamic influence. 
Life and growth abound at every turn 
of the way; yet it is more like the 
still strength of a brimming mere 
than a rushing headlong river. Har- 
vest has cleared the air like a thunder- 
storm. The vague yellow breadth; 
of stubble-land are serenity and re- 
pose made visible. Autumn, with 
its quaint, quiet music, its sweet 
verities of silence and turquoise skies, 
possesses the earth as welling organ- 
harmonies fill an old cathedral to its 
highest niche of gloom. 

To realise all the charm of an 
English countryside in these first 
still golden September days, you 
must woo idleness as you would any 
loved mistress. The merest wander- 
ing thought of work, or upcrop of 
old energy at this time, is fatal to 
true appreciation of influences as 
delicately fine as midnight gossamer, 
that can bear no fiercer light than the 
sidelong glance of a setting moon. 
The slowest of all slow progressions 
is necessary when you come out into 
these sun-filled alleys and quiet woods 
of September ; or loiter by the river’s 
edge, where the reeds lift a thousand 
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“THE RIVER SEEMS TO BELONG TO AUTUMN.” 


violet plumes against the clustering 
scarlet of berried hawthorn and briar. 
f» The river seems to belong to au- 
tumn as intrinsically as deep-sea 
surf, and the thud and scour of break- 
ing billows, to the valiant moods of 
summer prime. In its gentle motion, 
its rhythm, its sunny placid life that 
is the very essence of unstriving 
quietude, all that makes for serenity 
in the month is pictured, just as the 
dreaming sky and white perambulat- 


ing flecks of cirrus are mirrored on 
its glowing tide. The river then is a 
sounding-board for every authentic 
note of autumn, a place where you 
can linger and watch the whole bright 
panorama of the season wending 
hastelessly by. To sit near its margin 
now all the morning through, or, 
better still, to lie in the old boat 
moored to the crazy moss-grown 
landing-stage, is to be in the very 
focus of indolence, the sweet-doing- 
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nothing where all things are trium- 
phantly possible, but where none ma- 
terialises into the crudity of common, 
obvious fact. 


And there is one note of the country- 


side, absent through the long summer 
months, which begins again in early 
September, and which seems to voice 
this idle lotus-eating spirit of autumn 
as nothing else has power to do. 
Everywhere in rural England there 
is the new corn being taken hot-foot 
to the threshing. To be near a 
threshing-mill in full work now is to 
be caught up in a perfect vortex of 
cnergy, and to see tranquillity cast for 
ever to the four,winds. But to lie here 
in the old river boat and listen to its far- 
off symphony isa vastly different thing. 

Away beyond the grey-gold hill, 


A RONDEAU 
By WILFRID 


‘“A maiden over! = 


With small result. 
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seen through a break in the forest 


greenery, the smoke from the engine 


OF 


is 


rises into the calm morning air. It 


_ is too remote to distinguish the steady 


clank of the machinery or the flapping 
song of its leather belt. But all the 
various sounds of the threshing are 
blent for you by distance into one 
rich, husky, droning undertone, that 
lifts, and falls, and changes; never 
the same for more than one instant 
together, but always telling the same 
story of serene content. If, lying 
and listening to this drowsy lethean 
music, you cannot now at last banish 
all thought of work, and give yourself 
unresistingly to the authority of the 
moment, so much the worse for your 
chance of happiness, whether in near 
or other worldly days. 
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All the livelong day 
Did weary batsmen leather flagellate 
Two maidens watched the play ; 


Rose traced the varied fortunes of the fray, 

' "But more of cricketers, I trow, thought Kate. 

One batsman took the lead. 
He piled on fours and sixes—made a stay; 

And such his prowess that he bowled (‘twas fate) 


In sudden spate 


A maiden over. 


Back through the shouting field he took his way, 
Carried his bat, excusably elate; 
Then spied Miss Rose, grew most exceeding gay, 


Spoke to the lady as a man who may, 
Then stood disconsolate 


And took her off. 


A maiden over! 
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°F | ‘HE Spring is so beautiful this 

year. Was there ever such 

a wealth of ‘ buttercups and 

daisies and all the pretty 
flowers’? The air is full of scent 
and the sound of the buzzing of bees 
and the twittering of birds. In every 
hedge and every tree a pair of bright 
eyes may be seen peeping out of a 
warm nest, and the woodpigeons 
begin to coo at dawn. Then the 
cuckoo breaks in, and they try all day 
which can be most persistent and per- 
suasive. The cuckoo woos defiantly 
and assertively; the dove ‘with 
quiet blending ; slow to begin and 
never ending’; and then after dusk 
comes the nightingale. We have 
heard him twice—Geoffrey and I ’— 
(Jim winced and a line deepened be- 
tween his eyebrows)—“ One day last 
week I was walking through the little 
wood at the top of the hill behind 
the house, the Hangar, we call it; it 
is the haunt of all kinds of birds, the 
rabbits burrow in the banks where the 
dog violets peep out of their green 
leaves. A primrose-strewn path leads 
upwards to a stile from whence there 
is a lovely view of distant blue hills 
and rolling green woods. It is a 
favourite seat of mine—I read there 
often. But this day, when I got to 
it, I found Geoffrey leaning over it— 
for all the world like Colin waiting 
for Chloe. He looked so handsome 
as he leant there smiling. .I was all in 
white—it is so. warm this year; he 
took the bluebells out of my hands as I 
came up, and made room for me to sit 
on the stile. He asked if I was tired, 


and his eyes lingered on my face as 
he said it, as if he really cared. A 
man always thinks a woman ought 
to be tired if he likes her! I don’t 
know what we talked about as I sat 
there—yes, Ido! I remember every 
word. Little book, whisper low— 
but no, I won’t tell even you—it was 
all such nonsense, quite happy, plea- 
sant nonsense, such as people talk 
when they are young. This friend- 
ship makes me feel quite young 
again. He says he has never known 
till now the pleasure of talking to 
someone who understands him before 
he speaks. I remember young Saun- 
ders saying the same thing. It makes 
me laugh to think of it, and then I 
sigh, remembering all that les be- 
tween then and now. If it had been 
Geoffrey who had said the things to 
me in the time long ago—how sweet 
it is even now. Can there be any 
harm in our friendship ? I hope not, 
I cannot let it go out of my life ; it is 
too dear, too precious, and he would 
miss me, too. Why should we not 
meet and talk? He is so good, so 
true; I can trust him absolutely. 
We have met several times at my 
stile. Every day the air grows warmer, 
the moss deeper and softer, and the 
sky bluer. The primroses are fading, 
but to-day in a sheltered corner of a 
hedge, I picked a spray of hawthorn. 
Soon it will be May. Geoffrey had a 
book in his hand when I came up. 
I took it away from him and brought 
it home with me—‘ Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets.’ It opened at a place 
marked with a spray of white Iilac— 
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‘Farewell, thou art too dear for my 
possessing.’ So that was the sonnet 
he was reading. 

‘To-day I walked in the Hangar. 
Geoffrey was not there. As he said 
good-bye last time, he held my hand 
just a moment longer than usual and 
looked at me a shade more tenderly. 
What does it mean ? 

““T have been three times to the 
woods, but neither there nor any- 
where else have I met Geoffrey. Is 
he ill, or away, or what has happened ? 
I am horribly anxious. I met Arthur 
to-day as I was driving in my pony- 
cart, but for some strange reason I 
would not stop to ask. I never slept 
a wink last night. What thing is it 
that I have done in letting this new 
emotion into my life? Before it 
crept in, I was asleep with my eyes 
open, walking in an unreal world, 
carefully barring all the doors and 
screening the light that I might not 
wake to agony; and behold a hight 
from Heaven—or so it seemed— 
piercing all the shutters with rays in 
which the very dust atoms danced 
and turned to gold. I unbarred the 
windows and doors of my soul and 
wondered why I had walked in dark- 
ness when the light was so beautiful ; 
and now I look round and the light 
is still there, but it is the clear cold 
light of day and it shows me terrible 
things ; it has chased away my cloud 
castles and dispelled all my illusions, 
and around me I see dead men’s 
bones and the ruins of forgotten 
homes where horrid things with glitter- 
ing eyes crawl and glide. If Geoffrey 
would only come to me, his kind 
sustaining presence would drive away 
all these terrors. 


“* Geoffrey has come, and only you, 
little book, shall ever know what has 
befallen me, you and, alas ! one other. 
I am utterly crushed and _heart- 
broken; the last and greatest humilia- 
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{ion that can befall a woman his 
overtaken me. I that was so proud, 
so brave, so self-confident—I have 
offered my love, and it has been re- 
jected. It was done so gently, so 
tenderly, that it is only now I am 
alone that the waves of crimson flow 
over my cheeks, drying my tears 
with the flush of bitter shame. This 
is how it happened. I had deter- 
mined never to go near the Hangar 
again. I was sitting on the terrace 
at home, eating my heart out with 
weariness. The peacocks were walk- 
ing up and down sunning themselves. 
It was so still I could hear the swish 
of their tails as they turned; the 
tinkle of the fountain wearied me, 
the level rays of the evening sun 
dazzled me; I was too tired to get 
up and go indoors. Suddenly, all 
unannounced, Geoffrey was beside 
me ; as usual, the spell of his presence 
calmed and soothed me. Instead of 
treating him coldly as I had intended, 
I did the most unwise thing I could 
have done—I just looked straight into 
his dear eyes and forgot all my 
grievances. He looked so tired and 
worm that I said, ‘Oh, Geoffrey, 
have you been ill?’ He pulled a 
chair close up to me, and as he took 
my hand in his, gently and firmly, he 
answered, ‘No, dear, that was not 
why I did not come to the woods.’ 
He had never called me ‘ dear ’ before, 
but it sounded quite natural. ‘Why 
was it ?’ I asked, my eyes fixed on 
his, trying to read his soul. ‘I did 
not come,’ he said, ‘ because I did not 
dare ; all the time I felt you tugging 
at my heart-strings, and God knows 
how I wanted to come. I stayed 
away because I knew that if I saw 
you again I could not keep control of 
myself, and should tell you what 
would offend you and make you un- 
happy ; but the fight is over now—I 
have come to say that I am going 
away to-morrow, and to bid you 
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good-bye, and God bless you—you 
sweetest of women!’ If he had not 


said just those last words I believe I 


should have let him go; but instead 
of doing my duty, and hiding my 
feelings as I know I ought to have 
done, the anguish of parting was too 
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I cared for. I lost my head. I be- 
lieve I told him I loved him—plainly, 
shamelessly. I forgot everything ex- 
cept that I could not live without him. 
He grew horribly pale, his face was 
strained with agony, but he took his 
hand away from mine,’ fand still 


* HE ASKED IF I WAS TIRED,” 


great for me; some strange thing 
that was stronger than I cried out in 
me. I caught his hand tighter in 
mine, and with tears running down 
my cheeks I begged him to stay, 
and told him, oh, the shame of it, 
that his friendship was the only thing 


keeping control of himself, and speak- 
ing gently as if to a child, he explained 
the situation simply. He told me 
how I should regret it if he took me 
at my word; he said everything to 
me that I ought to have said to him ; 
and I, who should no doubt have 
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been grateful, turned upon him like a 
virago, and rated him for daring to 
show me my duty—gibed at him for 


his goodness, scoffed at his religion, ' 


and, finally, got up and left him 
without a word of kindness or fare- 
well, in a storm of tears and re- 
proaches. Now I have written it 
down I see the full enormity of it. 
I can never live with this disgrace on 
my conscience, life will be absolutely 
unbearable; no woman has ever 
fallen so low. To yield to a man’s 
love may be pardonable, but to re- 
proach him for his forbearance is in- 
tolerable, and he must have thought 
I meant that; but I didn’t, oh, I 
didn’t! I just wanted him to re- 
main near me, to be my friend, my 
stay, my comfort, to help me through 
this weary life, this deadly round of 
everyday existence, which grew so 
interesting when he was there to 
brighten it. If I had only kept my 
self-control, I might have persuaded 
him to stay, might have made him 
understand how his truth and his 
tenderness helped me, what a good 
woman I could be with him beside 
me; and now he has deserted me, 
left me bound and helpless in prison, 
with no love, no joy, no hope. He 
will always think of me scolding, 
angry, shameless. Oh, come back, 
Geoffrey, come back and let me 
kneel down beside you and tell you 
how I understand you and trust you. 
Why must you go? Can we not be 
brother and sister ? No, never again, 
never after what I said to-day, and 
it is I, the woman, who have made 
this impossible. Mine was the weak- 
ness, his the strength—as it always 
has been. Perhaps after all that is 
right. If only I had accepted it, 
learnt my hard lesson, and taken my 
punishment meekly, he would have 
perhaps thought kindly of me when 
he was far away ; I should have been 
his ideal, with a little dim silvery 
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halo round my head, and now I have 
dragged myself in the mire, stained 
my own image,:.degraded woman- 
hood, and broken his heart and my 
own. I, too, who have thought such 
scorn of the poor women who loved 
too well. This is my punishment— 
to love sinfully, and love in vain ; it 
is worse than all the torments of 
Dante’s ‘Inferno’—to be despised 
and rejected, to know that by my 
own act I have defaced my own 
image. I have cured him for ever 
of his love; I saw it in his face, it 
grew so grey and hard. Never more 
will he think of me as his white cat, 
with the dainty step and proud, dis- 
dainful ways; never again will he 
long for the touch of my hand and 
the sound of my voice. If I could 
only give him a philtre that would 
make him forget, if I could but live 
this day over again now I am pre- 
pared! I could bear all the pain, all 
the sting, all the bitterness of it; if 
I could but have kept my self-respect 
and his, nothing else would matter ; 
but to face the black despair and dis- 
grace of all the coming days is more 
than I can endure. If he had killed 
me with a knife it had. been kind, 
rather than stab me with his gentle 
words and tender smile. New horror 
comes over me as I write. Perhaps 
he meant none of it, perhaps he never 
loved me. All along he has thought 
that I was throwing myself at his 
head ; he has perhaps tried always to 
be only just friends, and when he 
saw it was too late, that I could not 
conceal my love for him, he took this 
way of curing me. He was tired of 
my persistence, of my importunity ; 
my going alone to the primrose 
wood disgusted him; he thought I 
should stop at nothing. Oh, what 
have I done? And yet, and yet it is 
hard. I have had no love in my 
life, no real love, and it seemed so 
sweet, so natural, so simple. [I never 
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felt ill at ease with him for a mbment, 
or as if it could be wrong to care. It 
was as if I had been happy with him 
always; it seemed impossible to 
think of a time when I had not known 
him; and now all this beautiful 
flower of friendship is rooted up and 
trampled: in the dust and my heart 
with it; and if I die, even then I 
Shall not be with him. I have no 
right, no place by his fireside, even as 
a poor pale ghost. Oh, if I could 
find my child, he would not be old 
enough to despise me, and I have 
committed no sin which could keep 
me from him, thank God for that. 
Was that what Geoffrey was thinking 
of, I wonder, when he said I should 
thank him by and by? If I could 
hide my poor tear-stained face in my 
baby’s neck, what balm, what com- 
fort-I should find. The old sorrow 
has broken out afresh in this new 
one. I am wounded again, and this 
time it is to the death.” 

(Jim’s face grew stern and old as 
he read. This wealth of tenderness, 
this glow of:passion, which had been 
his by right, had been given to another 
man. Why had he never known how 
to evoke it. What had he not 
missed. He read on.) 

‘* Geoffrey does not despise me! I 
have a letter from him, such a dear 
letter, full of all the love he dared not 
speak. I am almost happy again. 
How good he is and how strong and 
gentle ; he understood every thing as 
no one else could ; he says he shall 
worshipme always,and think always of 
me as of the best and dearest of 
women. It is not true, I am not 
worthy of his love, but what does 
that matter ? I like to know that he 
is better and braver than I. Every- 
thing is bearable now. He says, ‘I 
shall never see your sweet face again, 
but it will be always within my 
heart, nearer, perhaps, than we could 
ever have come in reality, and yet 
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how my heart aches for that common 
human companionship—I must not 
even write it. Believe me, my love, 
you are not suffering alone.’ Then 
he tells me to be brave and patient 
and live my life so that he may hear 
my name spoken with pride in the 
thought, *This woman loved me 
once.’ Humbly and gratefully I rise 
from my knees and promise that I 
will. | 

‘“Geoffrey has not gone! It is 
three days since we parted—three 
days like three years. This morning 
I got a note from Cicely, asking me 
to come and see her at once. She 
had something particular to say to 
me. I went, full of emotion, dread- 
ing yet hoping to hear something of 
him. I drove over, and just as I 
got to their lodge-gates I met Geoffrey 
himself coming out. I thought I saw 
a ghost, so completely had I be- 
heved in his absence. He met me 


gravely and without any embarrass- 


‘I was coming to fetch you,’ 
he said. ‘Will you walk up the 
drive with me?’ And then he told 
me a terrible story. Poor little 
Cicely, it seems, has been ill for some 
time, suffering tortures without a 
word ; the poor little butterfly whom 
we all petted and treated like a baby. 
The day Geoffrey and I parted she 
fainted at dinner, and had to be 
carried out of the room. Her hus- 
band persuaded her the next day 
to see the doctor, and he has ordered 
her to go up to London to consult a 
specialist. To her he pretends to be 
cheerful, but with Arthur and Geof- 
frey he does not conceal his fears, 
though the terrible word has not been 
spoken. Geoffrey cannot, of course, 
leave them ; she is to go up to town 
to-morrow, and I am to go with her. 
She met me so bravely and cheerfully, - 
poor child, with her own gay, foolish 
little air. Does she suspect, or is she | 
really too light-hearted to guess? 


ment. 
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What a sudden change in my life! 
Is it possible that under all my sorrow 
for Cicely and Arthur and the child- 
ren, there is a wicked, horrible joy in 
my heart that Geoffrey is still near 
me, that I can see him without 
wrong, hear his voice, touch his hand, 
listen for his footsteps ? I must do 
penance for this, I know—but what 
is the good of lying to myself ; I can 
find strength to keep it to myself, and 
I will. I have been through the fire ; 
my will is as tempered steel ; helping 
Cicely will help ; 
me. When I 
think of: the 
black horror 
she may have 
to go through, I 
am ashamed to 
speak of my 
own sufferings. 
I am staying 
the night at 
Court Hall, so 
as to be ready 
to go with them 
to-morrow. 
‘This dread- 
ful day is over 
at last. We 
started at ten 
o’clock—Cicely, 
Geoffrey, and 
I.. Arthur said 
he could be of 
no use—which 
was true ; he 3s 
terribly cut up, poor fellow, but quite 
helpless. | Geoffrey is _ miserable, 
but does everything for everybody. 
Cicely’s courage is astonishing ; she 
said good-bye to Arthur and the 
children quite gaily, and talked to 
some people we met in the train, and 
planned to go into the Park after her 
- interview with the great man.. The 
pain has been less since she saw the 
first doctor; whether something he 
gave her relieved it, or whether it 
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disappeared, like toothache before 
the dentist’s door, I do not know. 
We jolted in a cab to Harley Street. 
Its gloomy stately length is for ever 
impressed, nightmare fashion, on my 
senses. When we got to the door 
of the doctor’s house, the poor girl 
turned her pretty little face to me 
with the expression of a dog just 
about to be strapped on the vivi- 
sector’s table. I smiled at. her, and 
pulled her hand under my arm as we 
crossed the dreadful threshold. Then 

came the terri- 

ble wait in a 
furnished 
room, the air 
laden with the 
remembrance 
and the antici- 
pation of cala- 
mity; the 
would-be artis- 
tic surround- 
ings and the 
comic papers on 
the table are 
such mockeries 
—like flowers at 
a funeral. I 
think a doctor’s 
waiting - room 
should be like 
a convent par- 
lour — white- 
wash and bare 
polished boards, 
and a crucifix 
on the walls, instead of French photo- 
gravures and china plates. Cicely’s 
turn came. I went in with her, and 
Geoffrey stayed behind; there were 
tears in his dear, kind eyes as he 
looked at the brave little creature 
going toherdoom. The doctor askcd 
few questions and said very little to 
us; but that little, though couched 
in cheerful language, was not re- 
assuring. Rest, care, cheerful society, 
change of air if she wished it, and we 
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must hope for the best. No opera- 
tion would be necessary. At that 
Cicely brightened, and we came away. 
Geoffrey went in to speak to him 
alone, and came out looking grave 
through his air of forced cheerfulness. 
Cicely insisted on going into the 
Park, and sat there greeting all the 
friends she saw till we made her 
come away to luncheon. We took 
her to an hotel, where she had a room 
to lie down. and rest in till it was 
time to start on our journey home. 
When she had gone Geoffrey broke 
down completely. We were alone 
together, he and I, but, thank God, 
we had no thought for ourselves. 
The worst is true. Weeks or months 
of torture—too late for an operation, 
no hope, no respite, no relief but in 
death. This pretty, harmless butter- 
fly is to be broken on the wheel— 
tortured slowly to death, with every 
circumstance of horror, and her hus- 
band and her friends must stand by 
and see it,and cannot help or save 
her. Again, what does it mean, this 
dreadful array of punishments, di- 
rected against harmless creatures 
who, so far as we know, need no such 
discipline ? Had this fate befallen me 
I should have accepted it as a just 
sentence, but poor little Cicely, who 
is too shallow ever to have had a 
wrong thought! She has lived her 
harmless merry life like a bird hop- 
ping from bough to bough, happy in 
its mate, pleased with its nest and its 
birdlings, chirping its content with 
no thought of the morrow. How will 
she find strength to bear this trial ? 
She looked very white and tired on 
the journey back, but she asked no 
questions, and when Arthur met us 
at the station she told him just what 
the doctor had said to her, and re- 
joiced that there was to be no opera- 
tion; but somehow I seem to see a 
look of terror in her blue eyes, a 
haunting fear which she will not 
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express lest we may confirm it. Poor 
Geoffrey was to tell Arthur to-night. 
How does one live through such 
times ; and yet human beings all 
have to go through this valley of the 
shadow. We poor weak creatures all 
have to face the worst of agony for 
ourselves and for others, and we go 
on our way, eating, drinkiny, and 
sleeping, and do not run mad or 
drown—at least, not all of us. If these 
tortures were inflicted by the hand of 
human justice how we should rebel 
and resent it. Is it that under all 
the misery there is an inner sense of 
the unreality of all earthly things, 
even pain, and a knowledge of the 
absolute reality of all spiritual things, 
which makes the words ‘ though He 
slay me yet will I trust in Him’ 
mean something nearer and more true 
than the suffering itself ? 

“The extraordinary heroism of 
this little fragile creature amazes me. 
If it were not that her suffering is so 
real and so great: I should almost 
think that she does not realise the 
situation at all; that her mind being 
so childish she only lives from 
minute to minute, never looking to 
the future, and that having no ima- 
gination, she is spared the torture of 
anticipation. She has pretty new tea- 
gowns made, and decides every morn- 
ing which she will wear, and she is 
quite delighted with a little lace 
arrangement I made for her to wear 
on her hair, which is still fair and 
soft and fluffy, and shines round her 
poor little thin face like an aureole. 
Arthur sits by her and runs his fingers 
through it. How my heart aches to 
see them ; I wish I were lying there 
dying in her stead. Jim is very 
angry at my being so much with the 
Foresters ; he has said things to me 
to-day which I can never forgive.” 

{Jim laid the book down, and paced 
the room for a while. How well he 
remembered the scene to which she 
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alluded. He was mad with jealousy 
—he knew it now—and yet at the 
time his head was full of another 
woman. How inferior that woman 
was to his wife he knew at last; he 
had known it then, but she was more 
on his level. Eugenia had been cold 
to him, and he had suspected her of 
finding Geoffrey Forester more con- 
genial; but further than this he had 
never gone. He had always thought 
she was an icicle, and now he knew 
that she had been passionately in 
love with this other man; _ his jea- 
lousy had been more than justified. 
He dreaded to read what else the 
book might reveal, but in his heart of 
hearts he felt she was_ stainless. 
Lying in the dignity of death, as he 
had last seen her, no suspicion of 
wrong could touch her. He took up 
the book again.) 

‘“‘ Words are winged things. Some 
come warm and soft, nestling close to 
one’s heart, and others with beak and 
claw cling only to rend and tear it. 
The vulture of Prometheus was, I be- 
lieve, only the phrase of a hostile 
critic. I have a terrible memory for 
phrases ; things said to me when I 
was quite a child have still power to 
bring hot blushes to my cheeks, tears 
to my eyes, or smiles to my lips—and 
such words as Jim said to-day are 
never forgotten. I did not say much 
in reply ;’ there are times of humilia- 
tion when the tongue refuses its 
office.” 

(Jim remembered well how silent 
and proud she had been, and how her 
aloofness had stung him.) 

“*T could not defend myself. His 
grosser suspicions—if he really holds 
them—are beside the mark. But it is 
true that I am unfaithful, if one can 
be unfaithful to a man one has‘never 
loved, and I feel I did Jim a great 
wrong in marrying him. Girls should 
be warned and not urged to marry. 
Yet how can one tell? The mild 
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physical attraction a healthy, plea- 
sant young man exercises upon an 
inexperienced girl may develop, in the 
close intimacy of married life, into 
real love if there is companionship 
and similarity of tastes and ideas. 
But Jim:‘and I are utterly unsuited ; 
he ought to have married a healthy, 
cheerful, noisy girl, full of animal 
spirits, and ready to join in all his 
out-of-door amusements; not a sen- 
sitive, morbid creature like myself, 
ready to shut up at the least touch 
like a sea anemone. I have been a 
horrid wife for poor old Jim; I am 
really sorry for him in spite of his 
brutal words.” » 

(“ Poor girl—poor girl!’ said Jim, 
the tears running down his cheeks.) 

‘** But it is too late,” the book went 
on—(*‘ Too late now,”’ echoed Jim)— 
‘*my whole heart is given to another 
man, and the torture of it is my 
punishment—to be near him, to see 
him, to touch his hand and yet to be 
divided from him by an impassable 
barrier, a wall of cob-web more im- 
possible to cut through than a steel 
curtain. How much punishment can 
one bear, I wonder, and who decides 
how much penance is needed to wipe 
out a stain—or is the stain inefface- 
able, the punishment eternal ? Oh, 
if some invisible hand could open a 
door and let in the spring with its 
flood of light and sunshine for this 
poor Siegmund and Sieglinde ; but it 
can never be; instead, it is the 
shadow of death that is drawing 
nearer and nearer. 

‘“ Poor Cicely’s sufferings are over. 
She lies at peace, with her wasted 
hands crossed on her breast. Would 
that I were lying there in her stead, 
and the dear little bird hopping and 
singing as she used to do in the sun- 
shine of her-loved ones’ presence. I 


have only a dead baby. How will- 
‘ingly I would go to him. Her 


children will miss her. Arthur sat by 
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her silently and held her hand, and 
smiled when she prattled as she did to 
the end. He is quite crushed, poor 
fellow, but so brave and gentle. I 
have never seen a truer, tenderer love 
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must, or I shall go mad. Two days 
after Cicely’s funeral Geoffrey came to 
me. I was sitting on the terrace 
as I sat when he came last, but this 
time I was not taken by surprise. 


SL 
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at TOLD HIM HIS FRIENDSHIP WAS THE ONLY THING I CARED FOR.” 


than his for her. Geoffrey is so good 
to him. I have seen very little of 
Geoffrey these last days; he looks 
stern and sad. 

“* Can I write, I wonder, and yet I 


Now I am strong—strong unto death. 
Geoffrey came to tell me that he had 
received bad news from Ceylon ; his 
manager, whom he trusted, has 
cheated him, and unless he goes out ~ 
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at once himself, things may go com- 
pletely to ruin. As he told me this 
he kept his eyes on my face; then, 
suddenly, he took my hand in his, 
and tried to draw me tohim, ‘Come 
with me, Eugenia,’ he said, almost 
fiercely, ‘we cannot live apart. God 
slays the innocent with the guilty ; 
there is no justice, no pity. Let us 
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from off my heart ; let me know the 
happiness of your presence; let me 
feel your arms round me for once. 
Since we have to suffer, let us suffer 
together.’ I did not take my hand 
away, but I resisted his efforts to 
draw me to him. My voice was quite 
steady as I spoke. ‘Has that poor 
child’s suffering taught you no other 


“JIM HAS SAID THINGS TO-DAY I CAN NEVER FORGIVE,” 


eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
Come with me. Let us live our lives 
and make the best of things before 
the executioner comes, before the in- 
evitable overtakes us. What is the 
use of striving since all must die? 
There is no pleasure in the grave. 
Comfort me, my love ; lift this stone 


lesson, Geoffrey,’ I said. ‘Has the 
mystery and the heroism of it not 
shown you that we are not here to 
enjoy but to be purified through 
suffering, so that all that is best 1n us 
may be brought out, and that even 
the weakest of us may have strength 
to conquer the powers of Evil? To 
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me, Cicely’s patience has taught the 
lesson of endurance. I, too, can en- 
dure to the end, so that perchance I 
may save my soul alive.’ ‘And [,’ 
said he, bitterly, “am to be the un- 
willing victim of your sacrifice, with 
none of the glory of martyrdom, none 
of the joy of self-conscious immolation. 
[ tell you, child, if I go away alone 
[ go a fierce, embittered man. You 
are the only link I have left with 
light and life. You and you only can 
stand between me and those powers 
of darkness you talk so glibly of. 
Have you no care for my soul? 
Would you save yourself at my ex- 
pense ? Out upon such Pharisaical 
righteousness. I think nothing of 
the virtue that passes by on the other 
side. 
suffer in your renunciation ? ’ “ Where 
would be the sacrifice if you did not ?’ 
said I, and still holding his hand I 
told him what [ believe with my 
whole heart—that no human being 
can help another to salvation ; each 
of us must work out our own fate, and 
that over all is Love. I said much 
more than this ; tears were streaming 
down my cheeks when I had finished, 
and his eyes were wet; but a new 
light had come into them—a light as 
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of the sky at dawn. ‘Good-bye, my 
beloved, and God bless you and keep 
you for ever and ever,’ was all he said, 
and was gone. Our lips have never 
met. This time all is over—he sails 
at eventide.” 
* * * + 

Jim closed the book. So this was 
the end! For Eugenia, her life was 
done when Geoffrey Forester sailed 
from England. It angered James 
Hesketh strangely that she had not 
continued her diary to the end, and 
yet there was nothing pleasant to 
record. For him the crisis of their 
married life had come when she had 
refused to tolerate the presence of 
Ada Mackintosh any longer under 
her roof; but for her evidently 
nothing mattered any more when her 
love had gone from her. She had 
lost health and vitality ; a bad cold 
caught whilst she was visiting a sea- 
side village had brought on the 
lingering illness of which she died, 
and now she lay still and white in her 
coffin, and Geoffrey would probably 
see her death in the newspapers. 
Jim got up and walked to the window, 
pulled up the blind, and let in the 
cheerless dawn which would see Eu- 
genia laid in her grave. 


END. 


“* SELYSETTE, HOW CAN YOU MAKE SUCH A FUSS ABOUT ros. 6d.? HOW CAN YOU EVEN 
THINK ABOUT SUCH THINGS?’” 
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“* DUCHESS INGEBRUN, HE SAID SOLEMNLY, ‘I FIND THAT IN COMPELLING YOU TO 
COOK FOR ME I ERRED.’” 


THE ADVENTURES OF DUCHESS INGEBRUN 
THE GREY PASTILLE 


By LADY 


MARGARET SACKVILLE 


Illustrated by A. R, Holroyd 


one morning to her cousin, 

who was walking up and down 

the room describing a most 
exciting scheme which she had only 
thought of that very day, and was 
going to carry out immediately. 
‘**Ingebrun, I wish you would give 
me that ros. 6d. I lent you three 
months ago.” 

Sélysette was sitting at the writing- 
table with an account-book and a 
reasonable pile of bills before her. 

The Duchess stopped short. She 
was describing a marvellous boat she 
was going to build, under the Poet’s 
directions, and they were to sail in 
this to an enchanting undiscovered 


: [one morn said Sélysette 


island he had dreamt of, so no wonder 
she was annoyed,at Sélysette’s in- 
terruption. 

** Sélysette,”’ she said, “‘ you are too 
horribly unkind and matter-of-fact. 
How can you think of anything so dull 
as Ios. 6d?” 

‘“*T want to get my accounts right,” 
answered Sélysette calmly, “‘ and you 
shouldn’t have borrowed it if you 
don’t mean to pay it back. It was 
very silly of me lending it to you at 
all.” 

‘* But it’s so heartless of you to ask 
for it now. You might some times 
be interested in what I do. You 
know how easily I am discouraged. 
You’ve depressed me frightfully by 
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not listening, and now I shall pro- 
bably never carry out this plan at 
all.” 

‘‘As I never listen,’’ said Selysette, 
“and as you always carry out all 
your plans, I can’t see why you 
shouldn’t do so in this particular in- 
stance. Besides, I’m not interested ; 
I hate adventures. I hate being un- 
comfortable. On the other hand, 
I’m very anxious to get my accounts 
settled. So, Ingebrun, give me that 
Ios. 6d:, please, then perhaps I will 
listen.” 

‘* Selysette, how can you make such 
a fuss about Ios. 6d.? How can you 
even think about such things ? ” 

“Well, anyhow, I wish you'd give 
it to me; that’s what -I complain of 
so much. It’s not at all amusing or 
clever never to think of small matters. 
‘It’s only very tiresome.”’ 

But Ingebrun, very much offended, 
had walked out of the room. She and 
Selysette had been alone for: some 
time. All the others had gone off in 
different directions, and were to meet 
again in a year and tell their adven- 
tures, but Ingebrun herself had been 
unable to go, because the day before 
they had settled to start she remem- 
bered that lots of her relations had 
invited themselves to stay with her 
during the next six months, and that 
it would be impossible to put them 
off, so she had most reluctantly 
stayed behind, and now everyone 
had left, and she and Selysette had 
been for a fortnight by themselves. 

Everything had gone quite merrily 
till this moment, but now Ingebrun 
was so cross that she ran into the 
dining-room, opened her pastille box 
and dropped a pastille—of a dull grey 
colour—into the lemonade which 
Selysette always drank at luncheon, 
determined that, as a punishment 
for her indifference, she should have 
wn adventure whether she wanted it 
ur not. 
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Then she caught sight of her purse 
lying in the waste-paper basket, so 
she, ran back to Selysette and gave 
her the Ios. 6d., and they were good 
friends again. But she quite forgot 
the unfortunate incident of the pas- 
tille, and hence arose interesting com- 
plications. 

Selysette listened to all her plans 
during luncheon, and even grew 
mildly excited. She was just ad- 
vising Ingebrun as to the colour of the 
sails for her ship and the nationality 
of the captain—when, all of a sudden, 
she entirely disappeared. 

There was no trace left of her-at all. 
Ludovic looked a little startled and 
frightfully shocked, for he did expect 
better behaviour from Selysette. In- 
gebrun realised at once that this must 
be the result of the pastille she had 
dissolved in the lemonade, and was 
filled with remorse. 

“Heavens! what am I to do?” 
she cried. ‘“‘ Ludovic, at once send 
people all over the place to hunt for 
Miss Selysette, although I expect 
I am the only person who can find 
her, so I must set out at once. 
Ludovic, tell Pomadine to go directly 
to my room. Oh! I hope Sely- 
sette hasn’t been turned into a por- 
cupine, or something dreadful.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, your Grace,” said ,Lu- 
dovic, “ you can’t possibly go roam- 
ing about the country just because 
Miss Selysette chooses to disappear in 
this silly way. She'll come back 
right enough. Why you don’t remain 
quiet like other ladies, I can’t think.” 
_ But Ingebrun was determined to 
start at once. Distressed as she was 
about Selysette, she was a little com- 
forted by the magnificence of the 
adventure of setting out vaguely to 
look for her. So she dressed herself 
in a short (though elegant) blue skirt 
and hood, and started, accompanied 
by Pomadine, who insisted on coming 
too, for she was sure Ingebrun would 
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never get her shoes properly blacked 
unless she did. | 

They walked ten miles or so that 
day, asking every likely person they 
met for news of Selysette, and though 
no one could give her any news at all, 
they were so interested, it was quite 
a pleasure speaking to them. They 
slept that night at a horrible inn, 
where one could get nothing to eat 
except lard and pickled cabbages, and 
the next day they passed through a 
tract of country infested by robbers, 
and then, after many narrow escapes 
of various kinds, they came, on the 
thirteenth day, to a most beautiful 
meadow, dotted with hawthorn trees, 
and there, picking the largest mush- 
rooms Ingebrun had ever seen, was a 
Queen, dressed in carnation coloured 
robes and wearing a lovely copper 
crown. 

Then Ingebrun knew that she was 
quite safe, and that she had reached 
the city of Salsimain, which is the 
most charming city in the world. 

It is a city which lies much further 
south than most people have travelled 
yet. If you worry and get cross be- 
cause you are afraid of missing a train, 
or because your nose is the wrong 
shape, or because people don’t ask 
you to their parties, or because you 
can’t find the letter you had in your 
hand only a minute ago, you will 
never go there, for the great charac- 
teristic of the inhabitants is good 
temper, and they make it their first 
duty never to feel anything they don’t 
want to; so they are very stimu- 
lating companions. The town is built 
entirely of white marble and every- 
one amuses everyone else all the day 
long. Lots of the inhabitants are 
queens, and they always go about 
gorgeously dressed, attended by black 
boys and parakeets and greyhounds, 
especially in carnival time, which it 
always is from January till the 12th 
of December. They rarely move 
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away from the town, which contains 
enough adventures to satisfy — them ; 
besides, they dislike trouble, and 
Ingebrun| was really extraordinarily 
fortunate to have come by accident 
to a place she had always meant to 
visit. 

The Queen advanced to meet her, 
and addressed her with so much tact 
and politeness, that Ingebrun in- 
stantly told her the whole history of 
her wanderings and asked her advice. 

No one could have been more sym- 
pathetic than the Queen, and they 
became the warmest friends. The 
Queen linked her arm through Inge- 
brun’s, and led her towards the cit 
On their way they discussed the best 
thing to be done. Suddenly the 
Queen clapped her hands. 

** Really,”’ she said, “how stupid 
of me. I daresay Selysette has been 
captured by the yellow ogre who lives 
half a mile from here. I noticed only 
yesterday morning the dragon 
(which he keeps for hunting purposes) 
flying over the town with a girl in his 
claws. I did not observe her appear- 
ance, but anyhow, she is as likely to 
have been Selysette as not. Iam sorry 
to tell you he always eats his captives, 
but you may be still in time, and if 
you like, I can supply you with a 
suit of magic armour. Clothed 
in this you can easily rescue your 
friend ; but you must be very tired. 
I suppose you would not care to take 
for granted that Selysette has been 
eaten, and spend the rest of your life 
with us? It’s a terribly trying half- 
mile on such a very warm afternoon.” 

But Ingebrun, much alarmed, 
begged to be shown at once how she 
might best rescue Selysette. 

“Oh!” said the Queen, “ you 
have only to blow a horn at the ogre’s 
gates (you can’t possibly come to any 
harm in the magic armour) and when 
he appears pull out three handfuls 
of his hair (it is remarkably long and 
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bushy), then he will be completely 
in your power. In the meanwhile, 
we will prepare a wonderful pageant 
in your honour; how charming it 
will be!” 

“But suppose I am eaten ?”’ said 
Ingebrun, a little doubtfully. 

“You can’t be, and even if you 
are it will make a wonderful end to the 
pageant,” said the Queen, good- 
humouredly. 
~ There was no time to be wasted, so 
when everyone in the city had greeted 
Ingebrun in the most fascinating 
manner, they produced the suit of 
armour and a white war steed, and 
when Ingebrun had put on the ar- 
mour and mounted the steed she felt 
for the moment prepared for any- 
thing. 

Pomadine would certainly have 
had hysterics at Ingebrun’s departure 
only no one could have hysterics in 
Salsimain, or even feel the least 
anxious about anything, so she 
and one of the Queen’s pages got 
married instead. ,Lots of kings fell 
in love with Ingebrun, but as she 
was not more than an hour in the 
town they had very little opportunity 
for saying much. All the queens and 
kings crowded round her as she left 
the city and showered red and white 
roses over her, which was most en- 
couraging. 

There was half a mile of stony plain 
between Salsimain and the giant’s 
castle. She began to feel alarmed 
as she drew near and quite annoyed 
with Selysette for drawing her into 
such an uncomfortable situation. 

The castle was a huge and hideous 
erection of yellow sandstone; in 
front a dragon of a dirty mud colour 
lay sleeping in the sun. He seemed 
extremely ill and scarcely flicked his 
tail when Ingebrun approached. 
Everything looked hot, uncomfortable 
and disgusting. 

Ingebrun was quite sure that only 
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the confidence she had in her armour 
prevented her from cantering back 
again. As it was, she blew the rusty 
horn she saw hanging on the gate, and 
waited with a certain amount of 
interest. 

There was a great deal of fumbling 
and muttering, and then the gate 
opened, and Ingebrun stood face to 
face with the ogre himself. 

He was enormous and hideous and 
bright yellow, and what struck Inge- 
brun at once with considerable alarm 
was the fact that he was quite bald, 
so how she was to get him into her 
power she really couldn’t think. 

‘““Dear me,” he began, wearily, 
‘““dear me. Who on earth are you ? 
I hope you have nothing unpleasant 
to tell me,. because what with the 
housemaids and the kitchenmaids, 
and the bad butter they will give 
me for breakfast, I couldn’t stand it. 
Come in, though, I can spare you five 
minutes.” . 

Ingebrun, astonished but reassured, 
followed him into the courtyard, and 
he carefully re-locked the gates, 
afterwards polishing the keys upon 
his sleeve. 

“* Tam looking for a friend of mine,” 
said Ingebrun cheerfully. ‘‘ People 
say you have carried her to your castle 
and there is a rumour (which is, I 
am sure, untrue) that you may eat 
her. I should not have troubled 
you otherwise, and I have put on this 
magic armour on purpose to make 
you release her,’”’ she ended, with a 


mild threat. 
- “Tt’s all spite and malice,” said 
the ogre, frowning slightly. “I 


know these very unfair rumours are 
spread about me, but I have never 
eaten anyone in my life. It’s not 
a nice habit. Only, I must have 


servants. People don’t object to 
that, I suppose. But, with my re- 
putation, do you think people 


about here will come of their own 
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“THERE, PICKING THE LARGEST MUSHROOMS INGEBRUN HAD EVER SEEN, WAS A QUEEN 
DRESSED IN CARNATION COLOURED ROBES.” 


free will? Of course not. I am 
therefore compelled to keep a dragon, 
who finds me a kitchen or housemaid 
whenever I need one. If my methods 
are rough, they are necessary. The 
other day he produced for me a 
stupid red-haired girl with large 
hands, and it is she apparently who 
was mistaken for your friend. She, 
however, refuses to cook for me, so I 
subsist chiefly on tinned foods. Be- 
sides, it is impossible to get fresh butter 
in this neighbourhood. I should not 
advise you to take a house here. 
May I also add, with regard to your 
magic armour, that you have evidently 
been given the wrong. suit. The 
kind you are wearing is quite ob- 
solete. I aman authority on these 
matters.” 

' This was a little startling, but didn’t 
really “matter since the ogre was so 
mild jand,; harmless, and Ingebrun, 
after sympathising with him over 
his domestic troubles, said she must 
instantly go back again. “ But,” she 
added, ‘‘if I hear of anyone wanting 
a place, [ll send them to you. I’m 
sorry I can’t stay longer, but I’m 


anxious to tell my friends in Salsimain 
that you haven’t eaten me.” 

The ogre, who had been gazing 
rather dejectedly at Ingebrun, now 
spoke again. 

‘“T am thinking,” he said, “ that 
as you are here and as the red-haired 
girl is an imbecile, you shall cook in- 
stead. I do not think it right to 
miss opportunities, and as I never 
invited you, I can scarcely be accused 
of breaking the laws of hospitality.”’ 

“But, good gracious!” cried 
Ingebrun, dismayed. ‘I can’t cook. 
I can only make two dishes, and they 
are both unsatisfactory. Besides, I 
must hunt about for Selysette.”’ 

‘“‘ That is nonsense,” said the Ogre 
sternly. ‘‘ Any woman can cook if 
she tries. I have all the latest 
cookery books. You look quite 
capable—you can’t escape—I shan’t, 
of course, harm you in any way, and 
you may have all your meals with 
me.” 

Ingebrun, seeing there was nothing 
else to be done, followed him to 
the kitchen. It was an enormous 
place, very badly kept. The red- 
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haired }girl, in a furious rage, was 
sitting jon a table defiantly trimming 
a hat. Evidently she ,was_ not 
afraid of the ogre. 

‘You must leave instantlygand 
without a character,’’ he said, address- 
ing her severely. He then took her 
gently by the ear, and led her solemnly 
out of the kitchen. Ingebrun heard 
the distant sound of a closing door. 

The ogre soon returned. ‘ You 
will find all the accoutrements of a 
cook in the next room,’ he said. 
“You can hardly cook in armour. 
Please add a few pinches of salt when 
you are boiling the vegetables ; and 


you need not dress for dinner.’”” He 
then sadly left the kitchen. 
Ingebrun was angry, but very 


hungry, so, for her own sake she deter- 
mined to attempt an omelette, and 
began at last really to enjoy the 
situation. She longed to try some 
of the very richest recipes she could 
find out of the numerous cookery- 
books, only the various_ ingredients 
were so scattered about the kitchen 
that it was impossible. At length 
she produced one or two dishes which 
were quite as nasty as any one might 
expect. She and the ogre dined alone 
in a great bare hall, and though he 
moaned considerably over the meal, 
he spoke little. But after dinner he 
grew more cheerful, and discussed 
literature, the Royal Academy, and 
Socialism—a subject in which he 
appeared to take particular interest. 

Things continued in this way for 
twvo days, but Ingebrun’s cookery did 
1ot improve. At last one morning, 
atier a singularly horrible breakfast, 
he spoke to her as follows :— 

‘““ Duchess Ingebrun,” he = said 
solemnly, “I find that in compelling 
you to cook for me I erred. In the 
meantime, I have (a thing which I 
should have thought impossible), I 
have fallen in love with you. I 
possess enough self-knowledge to 
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realise that I am scarcely your ideal 
mate, so. we will not touch on the 
subject of marriage. But I shall be 
much obliged if you will let me return 
with you and fill some post about 
your garden or stables. I have been 
idle too long. My digestion is de- 
teriorating ; manual labour will, more- 
over, add dignity to my character.” 

Ingebrun saw no reason for re- 
fusing him, and besides she was 
delighted at the chance of getting 
away. So the two set out. 

The yellow dragon had _  con- 
veniently died that morning of old 
age and worry, so they had no 
regret in leaving him __ behind. 
They returned through Salsimain, 
where the inhabitants, presuming 
Ingebrun had _ been eaten, _pre- 
pared a most glorious pageant, 
called “The Life and Death of 
Duchess Ingebrun,”, ,which was a 
series of enthralling, but wholly ima- 
ginary, adventures, ending with her 
defeat, “and destruction by an ogre. 
They “were overjoyed, however, at 
seeing her agan, and apologised many 
times for giving her (as they dis- 
covered soon after her departure) 
the wrong armour ; they begged that 
she and the ogre would fill their own 
parts in the pageant, which they did, 
which made it more realistic. 

She would have stayed many 
many months at Salsimain, had it 
not been for her anxiety to get home 
where she was sure there must be 
some news of Selysette. She de- 
parted, therefore, the very next morn- 
ing, laden with gifts, which the ogre 
carried over his shoulder in a red 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Within a week, Ingebrun was home 
again, and who should greet her on 
the doorstep but Selysette, looking 
just the same as usual. 


‘““Ingebrun!” she cried, “ where 
have you been?” 
““Selysette!”? cried Ingebrun, 
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‘“where have you been?” Then 
she explained how she had been 
searching for her everywhere, and 
how inconsiderate she thought it to 
get lost in this way. 

‘* Well,” said Selysette, “I’m not 
in the least sorry for you ; you might 
have got us both into a horrid diffi- 
culty. As it was, the only cffect of the 
grey pastille was to send me to sleep 
for three days. Then I woke and 
found everything in confusion and 
you gone, and now I find it was all 
your fault. However, as I’ve had a 
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delightfully quiet time and have 
started another opera, I’ll forgive you. 
Only, for goodness sake, never try 
these experiments on me again.” 
But they were all very pleased to 
see Ingebrun again. The ogre was 
quite happy doing odd jobs in the 
garden, and exercising the Chi- 
maera. Ingebrun found lots of 
terribly exciting letters from her 
friends, describing their adventures, 
and these are to be published some 
day, with a preface of a very forcible 
and piquant nature by Selysette. 


COURT 


By F. BENDALL 


O, Love, he is a careless king, 
And ’mid the roses holds his court, 
And there ’tis sweet to dance and sing, 


And idly sport. 


O, roses red and roses white, 
That bloom within Love’s garden fair, 
His courtiers see with great delight 


Your beauty rare. 


And I therein at times have played, 
And I have thought the flowers were sweet, 
And ’mid the roses I have strayed, 


With wandering feet. , 


But where the roses do not grow, 
I found a lily, white and tall, 
The fairest of the flowers that blow, 


And best of all. 


And now one great desire have I, 

To wear that flower, the fairest, best, 
That, living, it might please my eye, 
Or dying, here at least might die 


Upon my breast. 


LITTLE THAKEHAM. 


MODERN HOMES 


By 
III.—LITTLE 
J UST as along the backwater 


of a river we oftem meet 

with scenes of the greatest 

beauty and interest, so we 
find amongst the less frequented road- 
ways views of the country-side which 
are unsurpassably charming. In a 
road journey from east to west 
just a little way above the line of 
the South Downs we may meet with 
this charm of the “ backwater ”’ 
country, free from busy traffic and 
the mad rush of motor cars. In this 
kind of country Mr. Blackburn has 
found a site for his house at Little 
Thakeham. The ground falls in a 
pleasant slope down to the woods on 
the south side of the house, and some 
fine forest trees border the site to 
the east. It is in some ways a par- 
ticularly good position, for it has a 
delightful outlook, and the trees 
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furnish it without overshadowing the 
house. But a retired spot like this 
removes the home from the know- 
ledge of any but the personal friends 
of the owner. Many delightful houses 
by the same architect, Mr. E. L. 
Lutyens, are to be found in very 
retired parts, and as this is also the 
case with the work of many who are 
doing the best modern houses in 
England, it is obvious that the foreign 
visitor to this country has small 
chance of forming a fair opinion of 
the state of our modern domestic 
work unless he has some special 
means of guidance. 

Most architects who have seen 
Little Thakeham will be of opinion 
that it is ‘one of the best out of the 
many good things Mr. Lutyens has 
done. Though picturesque to a 
degree it has fine qualities of balance 
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and symmetry, ad is a strikingly 
pleasing composition in both of its 
main frontages. Though it is not 
really what one would call a big 
house, it has the air of one, and its 
ample corridor space and large hall 
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ing as a hall of access to rooms and 
stairs, is really a quite comfortable 
apartment, and could be used as a 
fine dining hall as well as a ball 
room. Mr. Lutyens has a partiality 
for the long entrance corridor such 
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betoken a generosity of idea which 
one usually associates with capacious 
manor houses. The large hall, with 
its lofty oriel window, its stone-lined 
walls, and stone screen, though serv- 


as we see at Little Thakeham. At 
the west end of the corridor, in a 
quiet corner, is the library, whilst 
along its south side are ranged the 
drawing room, hall and dining room, 
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with doorways opening in direct 
line right through them, and forming 
a charming vista from the fireplace 
in the drawing-room to the fireplace 
in the dining-room. 

Little Thakeham is a stone house 
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with tall brick chimney stalks. The 
stone was found within a hundred 
yards of the site, and is full of de- 
lightful colour and texture, very 
tough and hard to work. Theinside 
window splays are finished with 
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dressed stone throughout, whilst the 
hall is lined with stone to a consider- 
able height. 

The stairs are so arranged that 
they give on to a landing looking 
down and across the hall, and from 
this landing the main upstairs corridor 
is reached. The corridor is crossed 
with stone arches + 
at intervals, and |-<4$-4 
a door opening ; 
from it gives ac- » 
cess to a balcony ey a Se 
over the hall fire- i 2. 
place; so that one 
may come out ‘— '—~ =n 6 
and look downon — "SG 
the hall from 
above. Ares Ifill it 

The simplicity ai a 
which marks the sa a 


Little Thake- 
ham gives a 
breadth and 
dignity which, 
with the nice 
proportion of © 
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time and tone are added to these 
initial qualities it will be difficult to 
imagine a better rendering of tra- 
ditional English architecture. 

The courtyard front is especially 
successful, and one notes with pleasure 
the fine breadth 
of solid wall sur- 
faces and _ the 
== effective empha- 
PLY sis of parts. The 

S narrow entrance 
gable comes out 
from a fine mass 
of roof, and is 
flanked by two 
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: ai ie’ gables which are 
As Huis - built up with 
2 tall chimneys. In 
\. 


studying a house 
like this we 


ivi 


are -_— carried 
back to the 
time when 


ily ly 


TM tradition in- 


fluenced the 


parts, afford |_ art of build- 
singular satis- | Te _ ing, and we 
faction. When Na a: ni feel that 
the results of =r, vm honesty of 
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method and purpose are again to the 
fore, replacing the false affectations 
which have run riot in England during 
the greater part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. If the characteristically English 
style of house building had _ been 
held together by the traditional me- 
thods of Tudor and Jacobean times, 
we should have been saved from the 
regrettable pretentiousness which has 
so hindered the progress of architec- 
ture. Wehave been for many years 
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too consciously anxious about the 
style and the art of what we are doing, 
instead of strenuously endeavouring 
to unite sound construction with the 
best use of the most suitable materials, 
and trusting to tradition and instinct 
for the artistic clothing of our work. 
To the careless observer something 
of affectation may seem to appear in 
a house like this at Little Thakeham, 
but on the whole we take it as an 
honest endeavour to build simply 
and expressively, doing as little as 
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possible—one might almost say 
practically nothing—for mere show. 
The charm of the ‘house lies first of all 
in its excellent mass and grouping, its 
good sky-line, general form, and distri- 
bution of parts. Then we find nicely 
proportioned window openings in re- 
lation to the wall spaces, and an 
expression of solidity and strength in 
the building. Beyond this a great 
value lies in the colour and texture 
of the materials used. Not only is the 
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local stone specially beautiful in colour 

and texture, but the roofs, red brick 
chimneys, and the nicely toned plaster 
of the interior walls have all been 
studied, and contribute their value to 
tone and colour. The whole air of the 
house, both in its plan of arrange- 
ment, its finishing and detail, is 
essentially homely. In the evolution 
of the architect’s fancy many features 
both of plan and detail might be 
added to such a house as this, but 
it is difficult to imagine anything 
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which would make it a_ better 
home. 

The garden at Little Thakeham 
gives promise of great charm when 
the plant growths have developed 
more largely. Even now it is of 
much interest to the architect in the 
fine long lines of terraces, and the 
solidly constructed pergola, which 
with its stone piers, oak lintels, and 
enclosing lattice work, affords a de- 
lightful vista extending at right angles 


buildings, whilst the three-way flights 
of steps at its southern end spread 
the architectural interest to a wide 
area beyond the actual building out- 
lines. As we look over the features 
of the formal garden, the rose bush 
parterre, the well planted pergola, 
the glorious poppy border to the 
lower terrace, and the other de- 
lightful items of the design, we realise 
what a great pleasure the making of 
such*a garden must be, and how it 
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from the terraces of the south front, 
The adoption of the pergola as a 
feature of garden design has been so 
widespread in recent years as to 
outrun its reasonableness or suit- 
ability. Nowadays we constantly see 
a pergola placed most inappropri- 
ately, having no artistic value, leading 
to or from nothing else. At Little 
Thakeham the pergola carries out the 
level line of the terraces far from 
the house, and agreeably emphasises 
the transverse axial line of the main 
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may well absorb many long hours of 
happy interest. Instead of the old- 
fashioned vagaries of landscape garden- 
ing we have here the artistic scheme 
of a well-ordered and formal garden 
which extends the architectural values 
far beyond the walls of the house 
itself, and affords scope for delightful 
combinations of colouring and form. 

The advice of an architect is, fortu- 
nately, far more often sought now- 
adays than it used to be in the design 
of gardens. No one should know 
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better than the architect; in fact 
few know so well, what are the lines 
of formal gardening which will best 
suit the house ; and though, of course 
it does not follow that the actual 
scheme of planting will come from 
him, he’should at least be the best 
judge of the general arrangements. 
The work of a well-known architect 
of country houses might be named, 
which for many years past has always 
gained special distinction by some 
slight development of formal garden- 
ing, even where the expenditure was 
quite moderate. It might be little 
more than one line of terrace, with 
steps at intervals, but this architect 
nearly always managed to convince 
his clients of the great value of 
spreading the architectural lines some- 
what beyond the mere building itself, 
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and the result is that few architects 
could show so full a measure of 
success in their house designs. Such 
a garden as this at Little Thakeham 
is not to be accomplished in very 
many cases, but there is no reason 
why those who have to build very 
much smaller and cheaper houses 
should not emulate the artistic com- 
pleteness which here exists, causing 
house and garden to re-act on each 
other with excellent effect. The in- 
closed courtyard about the entrance, 
the long lines of protected walks, 
the dainty beds of formal gardening, 
the fine length of dry terrace walling 
which holds numberless beautiful 
rock plants, and the pergola— 


almost a garden in itself—spread out 
the interest of Little Thakeham far 
beyond the house itself. 


THE DRUCE CLAIM TO THE 


PORTLAND 


EADERS of the IDLER will 
have learned from the col- 
umns of the daily press 
that Mr. George Hollamby 

Druce has at length taken definite 
action regarding his claim to the 
Portland title and millions. This 
action was the issuing of a writ 
against Lord Howard de Walden and 
the trustees of the Middlesex property 
of the late Duke of Portland. The 
matter now being sub judice, we are 
debarred from commenting upon the 
allegations advanced by the claimant. 
There remains to be told, however, 
the story of how an obscure Australian 
is in a position to open his case in a 
manner befitting the magnitude of 
the issues at stake. No one is better 
fitted to tell this tale than Mr. Thos. 
K. V. Coburn, for he speaks of per- 
sonal experiences. Mr. Coburn is 
the Australian barrister who accom- 
panied the claimant to England, and 
it is chiefly due to his indefatigable 
energy, imperturbability of temper, 
and cheery optimism that Mr. Druce’s 
chartces of success appear so promis- 
ing. In reply to our request for an 
article, Mr. Coburn, writes :— 

In great undertakings there are 
stages when one has, so to speak, 
‘““to change horses.” Although it 
may be a through drive, it is yet 
beyond the capability of one team. 
I am thankful, on reaching one of 
these stages (the last, I hope, before 
arrival) to be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of recounting the incidents of 
such a journey; not forgetting the 
lions in the path, the slough of 
despond, and the hill of difficulty. 
When the claimant first called on me 
in the ordinary course of my pro- 
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fessional practice, I received him, as 
I was afterwards many times received, 
with a great deal of reserve. His 
story seemed to me so vividly im- 
possible, and his statement of it so 
hopelessly unbelievable that I won- 
dered which was the bigger fool, he to 
tell it or I to listen to it. If it had 
been suggested to me then that I 
eventually would come to believe it, I 
should have smiled indulgently at 
such a proposition. 

The Claimant was none too pleased 
at my attitude towards him, and on 
pressing upon him a few testing 
questions that betrayed my incred- 
ulity, he gathered up his papers and 
fled incontinently. For many months 
after this he went about as the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
to whom no man gave heed. He 
finally discovered a very sympathetic 
friend, and was introduced by this 
friend to a number of people who 
determined to exploit his claim, and 
who were determined as well to dis- 
cover if any immediate use could be 
made of the position to aid their own 
pockets. They made the Claimant 
many promises of unlimited financial 
support. Mr. Druce did not then know 
so much of business as he now knows, 
and in his ingenuous innocence he was 
led to believe that the exploiting 
business man of the Antipodes meant 
what he said, and he gave himself 
over completely to them. The result 
was that they experimented on the 
parties then in litigation, and tried 
to play a “* bluff game ” on whichever 
side they supposed they could best 
score from. After causing the Claim- 
ant infinite trouble they threw him 
overboard, leaving him stranded on 
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the shore of impossibility, gazing 
fixedly on what had now become the 
sole purpose of his life—to establish 
the claim of himself and his children 
to their birthright. In this condition 
he was again introduced to me, and 
this time, owing to the further devel- 
opment of the case arising from the 
discussion of the claim set up by Mrs. 
Anna Maria Druce, the evidence 
placed before me was of such a char- 
acter that it aroused my curiosity. 
I still played with the matter, how- 
ever, but gradually I began to take 
a real interest in it. This interest 
becoming established in my mind, I 
set myself the task of thoroughly 
understanding the subject. I finally 
came to the conclusion that it was 
one which demanded serious and very 
careful consideration. I grew so 
interested and enthusiastic in the sub- 
ject that I determined to throw in 
my lot with the Claimant, and see 
the case through to a finish. I have 
kept to my purpose, and after almost 
four years of persistent effort, through 
good report and ill, I find myself 
standing behind a case destined to 
be one of the most famous of its 
kind. 

I very early made up my mind to 
the fact that the support of Australians 
was not to be counted upon. They 
are too far from the base of operations, 
and in cases of this nature distance 
does not lend enchantment to the 
view. I decided that we must leave 
Australia, and come to England, thus 
running the gauntlet of English class 
prejudice, as well as the formidable 
natural feeling of distrust of all 
claimants, engendered by the failure 
of the Tichbourne Claimant. This I 
realised was a task of no mean order, 
although I was not prepared for the 
position in which I found matters 
pertaining to the case in London. 
That the business did not find favour 
in the eyes of the public, I was in a 
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measure prepared for, but such a 
network of mysterious rubbish had 
been woven round the real Duke by 
the former litigant that the public 
absolutely refused any longer to take 
the matter au serteux, and for weeks 
I had to suffer repulse after repulse, 
till the whole undertaking began to 
look well-nigh hopeless. The only 
ray of light which guided our footsteps 
during these early months of despair 
was the Press comments anent 
the fortunes of the case. The pub- 
licity we thereby obtained resulted in 
many letters which have furnished im- 
portant evidence and indicated the 
possibility of more. These clues were 
industriously followed up, and gradu- 
ally after months of searching, and 
checking one statement with another, 
a clear synopsis was made out with a 
connected story, and one that, to a 
large extent, minimised the elements 
of improbability. Armed with this 
I managed to persuade certain gentle- 
men to lay the case before counsel 
for opinion, and they selected the 
barrister who had appeared in the 
former litigation. His advice was the 
means of inducing further support, 
and finally we came to the point of 
a negotiation on proper business lines, 
with a number of wealthy city men 
to finance the whole concern for a 
fixed consideration. All seemed to be 
now satisfactory. But, alas! the 
end was not yet, for the inevitable 
discussion of details disclosed such an 
attitude of unreasonableness on the 
part of our proposed financiers that 
the Claimant broke with them alto- 
gether, and once more we were 
afloat on a sea of trouble. 

Our next move occupied many 
months in similar negotiations, only 
to result in a break-up through the 
terms insisted upon being considered 
too harsh and unreasonable. Had 
the Claimant been a man of different 
calibre, he would have seized upon 
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those offers of support and submitted 
to their dictation. 

In this constantly arising dilemma 
with proposed financiers, we hit on 
the happy expedient of doing without 
them altogether, by means of floating 
a company on the basis of a fixed 
return to those who had the courage 
of their opinions and invested in its 
shares. That Company has been 
successfully launched and after weeks 
of anxiety and careful thought we 
have obtained the best possible advice 
and proceeded upon it. 

The attitude of the press generally 
has been one on which we have reason 
to congratulate ourselves. Once 
satisfied that they were dealing with 
people who earnestly believed in their 
own pretensions and were not merely 
attempting to make money out of the 
position in which they found them- 
selves, nearly all the newspapers 
showed willingness to accept inform- 
ation at the different stages of devel- 
opment, and writing their own com- 
ments thereon. It is singular in how 
few instances these comments have 
been unfavourable. 

This absence of contradiction has 
been very marked throughout. One 
would have expected in a matter of 
such importance, affecting so many 
persons, that we should have been 
inundated with letters from all over 
the country, challenging item after 
item of our story. This silence is not 
altogether indifference, as interest has 
been aroused everywhere. I can 
account for it only on the ground that 
the old Duke led such an extraordinary 
life that he was a constant puzzle 
to those even closely associated with 
him, and in the words of one of his 
servants, “‘nothing that could have 
been said of him could be described 
as impossible ‘of belief.”” A man who 
ordered dozens of trousers at a time, 
and who refused consignments of 
clothing because they were a few 


ounces short of the stipulated weight ; 
who insisted upon completely de- 
molishing a valuable building for the 
sole reason that the outer walls 
failed to come up to a chalk line 
which he had arbitrarily fixed ; who 
caused every coin to be washed before 
he would handle it, and kept up at an 
enormous expense all sorts of estab- 
lishments which he never meant to 
be used: It might well be asked what 
action is too absurd to place to such 
a man’s credit ? 

The case is really only a test one ; 
to establish himself, the Claimant will 
have to show satisfactorily by proper 
legal evidence, that his grandfather, 
T. C. Druce, was in fact the fifth 
Duke. If he fails in this, he fails in 
all, and vice versa. Therefore, should 
he sticceed in the, action he has 
brought, the action carries with jit, 
as a necessary consequence, success 
all round.‘ But what part, I have been 
asked, will the grave of T. C. Druce, 
at Highgate, play in this matter? 
Will we attempt to open it, and if so, 
by what procedure? These are 
questions upon which I hold very 
decided opinions, but I am one of 
those who, when I get into a coach, 
am content to leave the reins in the 
hands of the driver. If I were not, 
I should get out, or more probably 
never get in. As I have every reason 
to feel the greatest confidence in the 
Claimant’s counsel, I have been con- 
tent to impress my ideas upon them, 
and leave them to decide. 

An action of this nature is not to 
be carried through jauntily nor easily, 
and it is impossible to anticipate the 
cost that is likely to be incurred. I 
look forward to being a spectator, and 
am content to be a pawn in the living 
game of chess which is about to be 
played. My business will be to keep 
the combatants supplied with am- 
munition, but they must direct the 
fire. Tuos. K. V. Copurn. 
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LOVE THE INTERPRETER 


By HARRIET L. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 


Who knows the colour of the song 
Hidden in white or crimson rose? 
We may guess right or may guess wrong— 
Love knows—Love knows! 


Who reads the silent poem writ 
At evening over hills and meads? 
Our knowledge fails to fathom it— 
Love reads—Love reads! 


Who hears the mystic message sent 
When day in twilight disappears? 
Our hearts are deaf to what is meant— 
Love hears—Love hears! 


Who feels all is not ended yet 
When Hope is beggared and Faith reels, 
And cowardice pays terror’s debt ?— 
Love feels—Love feels! 


Who sees, athwart the bandaged eyes, 
The way to use the golden days, 
And let the roseate vision rise ?— 
Love sees—Love sees! 


Who waits for steps that do not come, 
Sitting beside the bolted gates, 
Listening—though every voice be dumb ?— 
Love waits— Love waits! 
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AT A GERMAN SPA 


By ROBERT BARR 


in France; this month it 

sojourns in Germany at a 

spot that was of sinister in- 
terest to both countries thirty-six 
years ago. A quiet and beautiful 
little village, off the main line of 
travel, whose very name was un- 
known to the average man outside 
Germany, suddenly shot up into 
political prominence as a rocket leaps 
into the sky. Itis, and was since the 
time of the Romans, a town of healing, 
devoted entirely to the amelioration 
of human suffering. Then unexpect- 
edly a freak of fate linked its name 
for ever with one of the most appalling 
tragedies of our time. If youstand 
at the eastern end of the long pro- 
menade where throngs of fashionable 
people stroll about and listen to one 
of the best bands in Europe, you may 
notice at your feet a plain slab of 
stone, perhaps twenty inches square, 
flush with the ground, bearing an in- 
scription meaningless to many, which 
reads : 

I3 JULI. 1870. Q UHR IO MIN. 
MORGENS. 

Those who are superstitious will 
notice the%ill-omened date. What 


| AST month the Idlers’ Club met 
yi 


happened at ten minutes past nine 
that July morning ? What actually 
happened was that two amiable 
elderly gentlemen held a few minutes’ 
quiet conversation with one another. 
What the telegraphic reports alleged 
to have happened was that one quite 
commonplace individual had turned 
his back upon another. Even at the 
worst the incident does not seem a 
very important matter, but so im- 
portant was it that this stone might 
have had chiselled upon it: “In 
memory of 100,000 stalwart, capable, 
useful persons, sentenced to death 
without chance of appeal, by one of 
their fellow men.” 

All around this sweet little town 
by the river rise splendid hills wooded 
from base to summit. A thousand 
feet high they are, most of them. 
At the loftiest point stands a monu- 
ment to the man who was the cause 
of all this slaughter. At present it 
seems from below but a pedestal. I 
have no desire to climb to it; and 
it is possible that a huge bronze 
statue of Bismarck will ultimately 
be placed there. On another hill to 
the east, much lower down, some 
of the victims get a chance at our 
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remembrance, as is fitting and proper, 
and a square pillar surmounted by a 
German eagle with outstretched wings 
commemorates the men of this valley 
who were slain. 

Walking westward from the fateful 
slab, so inconspicuous, we traverse 
a lovely shaded avenue, and at the 
end of it see in white marble against 
the vivid green of the trees, a statue 
of William I., one of the actors of 
that momentous 
meeting. I do 
not suppose any 
memorial of the 
other actor — 
Benedetti— 
exists. William 
stands in con- 
ventional atti- 
tude, his left 
hand resting on 
the stump of a 
tree, his right 
thrust into the 
bosom of his 
coat. There is 
no hint of war 
on the monu- 
ment, merely a 
bas relief on one 
side, represent- 
ing himself, his 
son and his 
grandson, while 
on the other side 
is a bronze de- 
picting the Em- 
peror accepting 
a glass from a 
man who is probablyag the burgo- 
master. William was fond of Ems 
and its pleasant waters. He looks 
tobe what he doubtless was, a”good- 
natured, peace-loving, honest and 
kindly man, true to the friends in 
whom he had confidence, and there- 
fore became as clay in the hands of 
Bismarck the potter and the plotter. 
Bismarck was ready. He knew Paris 
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to be a powder-mine and he fired into 
it the electric spark ; the wires carried 
the false news that the King of Prussia 
had snubbed M. Benedetti, the French 
Ambassador, and instantly all reason- 
ing ceased in Paris. No explanations 
would have been listened to. The 
determined man, the electric key, 
and the fatal moment had come into 
conjunction. 

The Erans TORE of a king or queen 
into an emperor 
or empress may 
be very impor- 
tant, but  Dis- 
raeli did it 
at less cost than 
Bismarck. The 
unification of 
Germany was 
doubtless a great 
triumph of 
stat esmanship. 
but the _ price 
was fearful, and 
the wizard, ab- 
sorbed in his in- 
cantations, ' des- 
troyed an empire 
and called up 
in its place a 
successful repub- 
lic, which he had 
certainly no in- 
tention of doing, 
all of which 
shows the dan- 
ger of playing 
with fire. 

It is an ap- 
palling thought: that in nearly every 
country on earth, whether a re- 
public or a monarchy, there exists 
one man who can bring on war 
if he wants it. Theodore could 
do it as effectually as William. 
Their methods would differ slightly, 
but the result would be the same. 
I hope that civilisation, convened at 
the Hague or elsewhere, may speedily 
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invent a plan that will make war im- 
possible, but the outlook does not 
seem very encouraging at present. 

So much has been written both in 
England and Germany about the 
possibility of war between the two 
countries, that a Briton, finding him- 
self in the latter country, naturally 
keeps his eyes open for signs of that 
dislike which is 
supposed to be 
so prevalent. It 
seemed to me 
that Germany 
made a mistake 
in being so criti- 
cal of Great 
Britain during 
the South African 
war. She cer- 
tainly aroused 
enmity where no 
enmity had here- 
tofore existed. 
Even if the Boer 
war had_ been 
any of Germany’s 
business, which 
it was not, she 
might have acted 
a little more 
courteously than 
was the case. The 
gentle art of 
making enemies 
is not the highest 
art. It is_ too 
easy for that. A 
man may make 
an enemy who 
can make 
nothing else. 

If dislike of England exists in 
Germany, there is certainly no surface 
sign of it. ‘I have met with nothing 
but the utmost courtesy and kind- 


ness since I set foot upon the Father- 


land. The Germans that I have en- 
countered so far, seem to be the most 
peace-loving people on the face of the 
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earth. Since I knew tho district, 
twenty-five years ago, Rhineland has 
become less picturesque, but more 
prosperous. The tall factory chim- 
ney has done the trick. Everybody 
is well-dressed, has apparently plenty 
of money, and poverty, if it is any- 
where about, is invisible. Of course 
Ems is not the place to investigate the 
- industrial situa- 
tion, because no 
manufactories of 
any kind are 
allowed within 
the precincts of 
the town, or even 
the immediate 
vicinity, but, 
passing through 
the country, a 
stranger who has 
not visited Ger- 
many for some 
years is aston- 
ished to notice 
the great in- 
crease in the 
number of fac- 
tories, not one of 
which remains 
idle. One might 
think the rise 
of an important 
business interest 
in a country 
would make for 
peace, but his- 
tory has not 
shown this to be 
the case. Napos 
leon never found 
his Nation of 
Shopkeepers unwilling to oblige, when 
he was spoiling for a fight. 
Germany is not a decaying nation. 
One has only to look at the sturdy 
children—and such troops of them 
there are—to see that. They seem to 
begin the school-day at an amazingly 
early hour. I go along the street 
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for my two glasses of mineral water 
at half-past six in the morning, and 
I meet them in squadrons, not trudg- 
ing to school, but marching. They 
fall as naturally into companies as if 
they were under the eye of a drill 
sergeant. Not only the boys, but 
the girls, wear knapsacks, which 


contain everything they will need 
They are 


during the school session. 
not permitted to 
carry anything 
in their hands, a 
most sensible re- 
striction, and the 
light knapsack 
gives them an 
erect and mili- 
tary bearing. 
They skylark a 
bit, and seem full 
of life and fun, 
but there is no- 
thing rude or im- 
pudent about 


them. If you 
accost. one of 
them, instantly 


the cap comes 
off, and if a ques- 
tion is asked it is 
invariably  an- 
swered with the 
utmost civility. 
Ems is a most 
sane and exem- 
plary town. It 
seems to own 
most of the 
hotels, and leases 
them to respon- 
sible persons. It is the possessor of 
all these fine hills hereabout, and does 
not allow any exploiting of its en- 
virons by the jerry builder. It per- 
permits no tram-lines or omnibuses 
to occupy its streets, but pretty little 
motor boats run up and down the 
river Lahn, on each bank of which 
the town is situated, and these swift 
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and silent little craft answer all the 
purposes of a tram-line, at one penny 
the trip. The town owns the Kur- 
house and the Kursaal, the latter 
containing a reading-room the like 
of which cannot be boasted of by any 
club [I have ever seen. All the lead- 
ing dailies of Europe are there, as 
well as the chief weeklies, and most 
of the monthly magazines. 

Ems is a town 
built in a park ; 
a real garden 
city. The prin- 
cipal street is the 
Romerstrasse, 
and along the 
whole eastern 
part of this tho- 
roughfare there 
are houses on the 
north side only, 
all these houses 
facing the park 
and the _ nice 
tame little river. 
In my early days 
I imbibed an 
exaggerated no- 
tion of the im- 
portance of this 
river, and when 
I saw it I was 
disappointed. I 
crossed the ocean 
once or twice on 
the North Ger- 
man Lloyd 
steamship Lahn, 
at that time the 
largest and 
finest Atlantic liner afloat. There- 
fore, I expected the river after 
which it was named tof be more 
imposing than proved to be the case. 

Above and below Ems the Lahn 
is amerry, rapid little stream, but at 
the western part of the town they 
have flung across a dam, and have 
canalised the banks, so that the Lahn 
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is merely used by Ems as a placid 
elongated lake on which skim the swift 
white motor boats in the daytime, 
while at night all the river has to do 
is to act as a mirror, and duplicate 
the thousand lights of all colours that 
glow along the right bank under the 
trees and about the Kursaal. 
While listening to the band I have 
been reading “A Modern Utopia,” 
by H.G. Wells. Ialways read Utopia 
books sooner or later, and being such 
an admirer of the genius of Mr. Wells I 
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Mars ; so I finished his book with a 
sigh, because, for the moment, he had 
shattered my long-held belief that . 
we will yet enjoy a war-less Utopia 
on this earth. Now Wells demanded 
more of his readers at the beginning 
of his book than any other writer 
on this subject has done. William 
Morris, in his ever-delightful ‘‘ News 
from Nowhere,’’ contented himself 
with acquiring the Thames valley, 
part of which he already owned. 
There is a slang phrase typifying a 
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should have read this volume sooner, 
but, nevertheless, Ems is a most suit- 
able spot for its perusual, because the 
town might have come out of its 
pages, and it has this advantage, that 
it does not dissolve when the sleeper 
wakes, as does the Utopian London 
when Mr. Wells’ book ‘comes to an end. 
Mr. Wells appears to be so sane, and 
he actually is so convincing a writer, 
that he compels me to believe things 
even when he is discoursing about 


grasping man which runs: “ He 
wants the earth!” At the beginning 
of his book Wells not only demanded 
the whole earth, but he insisted that 
it should be placed some trillions of 
miles away from our present abiding 
place, so that his new world might be 
uncontaminated by any of the pre- 
judices that make progress difficult 
on this planet. Very well! I let 
him have his way, admiring his ad- 
jective cheek, as one of Kipling ~ 
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characters said ; I gave him the earth 
in a brown-paper parcel with a nice 
red string round it. He played with 
it for four hundred pages more or 
less, then came back without it 
and said : “‘ The string broke and my 
balloon’s gone to Jupiter.” I think 
Mr. Wells got his world under 
false pretences. Nevertheless Ems is 
one of the suitable places in which to 
read the book, because when you 
close it, deeply disappointed that 
everything has gone wrong, you look 
about you and find you are in Utopia. 
The town is run just as Wells tried to 
run his planet. The wise men rule, and 
rule so well that there is little evidence 
of their amiable despotism, except the 
admirable result. They agree with 
Wells that the natural beauties of a 
place should belong to the whole 
people, therefore no private man’s 
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garden is allowed to run down to the 
river on either side."~ All along are 
laid out excellent walks, flowér-beds 
fountains, pretty places for a recluse, 
enclosed with greenery, comfortable 
seats, and even tables before them, 
which I never saw in a park before, 
unless there was a café in the back- 
ground, and over everything there 
hang the spreading branches of the 
trees. The fishing in the river is 
free if you wish to indulge in the sport, 
and although you are not allowed 
to inconvenience the public by casting 
your line from the park on the right- 
hand side, a little ten-foot way has 
been constructed along the left bank 
down by the water’s edge from which 
you may angle all day long. In the 
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same way the forest all about it is at 
your disposal. You may shoot there 
free, if you have taken out a Govern- 
ment licence at the cost of three 
shillings, but that sum goes to Berlin, 
not toEms. You must take a hunts- 
man with you, for your own protec- 
tion, so that you will not go astray, 
and also for the safety of the public, 
because the huntsman will not allow 
you to shoot where there is any 
chance of strollers about. He takes 
you to the wild parts of the forest. 

And so I could go on for pages, and 
show the similarity between the 
actuality of Ems and the imagining of 
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**Oh, yes,” he replied most oblig- 
ingly, “‘ that’s his house,’ and he 
pointed partly up into the sky, 
showing on a considerable elevation 
a modern residence, rough cast my 
remembrance of it is, with a red roof ; 
a beautiful house it seemed to me. 
I had some notion of presenting my- 
self at the door, and even paused 
for a few moments at his open gate, 
trying to recollect whether I had 
read anything in the accounts of him 
regarding his reception of tramps ; 
wondering whether he kept a fierce 
dog or not. I concluded not to risk 


it, for my life and wearing apparel 


Wells. As I sit under the trees, 
listening to the strains of Wagner’s 
Swan Song, most exquisitely played, 
my mind strays back a few weeks, and 
traverses a few hundred miles. I 
was in the seaside town of Sandgate, 
and_a young fellow, presumably from 
the circulating library, came along 
theRmain street wheeling’ a barrow- 
load of books. Dealing thus with 
one end of literature, I thought that 
perhaps he might know something 
of the other end, so I said to him— 
““Can you tell me in which house 
Mr. H. G. Wells, the writer, lives ? ”’ 
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are as precious to me as was his love 
story to the botanist in “* A Modern 
Utopia,” and, goodness knows, Wells 
paid but scant respect to that pathetic 
recital. But I did the next best 
thing. I climbed the cliff towards 
Folkestone, folded my arms on the 
railing, gazed down on the red roof 
of the Wells house and scrutinised the 
green lawn of the Wells town lot. 
Every man who buys a plot of ground 
and builds a house, has endeavoured 
to found a modern Utopia, whether he 
writes a book about it ornot. There- 
fore all new houses are interesting 
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to me, especially if the owner is 
famous. Even a house purchased 
ready-made, in some sort must reflect 
the buyer’s idea of what a dwelling 
should be. 

If I were privileged to sit on that 
Sandgate lawn with Wells compelled 
to listen to me, I should hold forth 
somewhat in this strain :— 

“Your Utopia would be quite 
possible if you would but study Ems. 
Why does Ems embody nearly every- 


building surrounded by trees and 
gardens and fountains, you would 


cause Sheffield to blossom like 
a rose. If you wrote the next 
novel on pottery, Staffordshire 


would become a modern garden of 
Eden. 

‘* My dear fellow,” I imagine Wells 
interrupt ‘novels don’t convince 
anybody about anything. What you 
suggest couldn’t be done.” 


‘“But it has been done. Upton 
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thing you pictured on your distant 
planet ? Because it pays the town 
to embody these things. Something 
like 30,000 people visit Ems every 
year, and if they leave but £10 each 
behind them, there is more than a 
quarter of a million pounds annually 
at the disposal of a little country 
village. 

If you were to write a novel 
on cutlery which would cause every 
man who bought a_ pocket-knife 
to make sure that it was made in a 


Sinclair did it only the other day with 
‘The Jungle.’ Hereafter, Packing- 
town in Chicago will be a summer 
resort. Dainty people will go there 
to dine and listen to the music _be- 
cause of the excellent fare, the charm- 
ing surroundings, and the general 
cleanliness of the place.” 

If Mr. Wells undertakes this cam- 
paign, I may conclude by applying 
to a modern Utopia the _ time- 
honoured phrase, “‘ Now we shan’t 
be long!” 
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the main thing next to brains Is Sg eee The 


Best Equipment for anyone who has writing to 
do is—Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. To the 
Journalist, the Business Man, the Cleric and 
Lawyer, a Waterman’s Ideal is essential. 


WATERMAN’S IDEAL 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 


The really vital part of a fountain pen is the feed—and it 
is Just here where most fountain pens fail. Waterman’s 
Ideal is fitted with a patent spoon-feed, which has a cen- 
tral passage, asinallfeeds. Inthe Waterman spoon-feed 
this passage Is supplemented by a series of ducts on both 
sides. These ducts hold and retain any overflow, instead 
of allowing the ink to spurt out at the nib. The Waterman 
spoon-feed is patented—no other pen can have it. 


From 10/6. In Silverand Gold for presentation. Of Stationersy 
Jewellers, &c. my 
L. C. HARDTMUTH, I2, Golden Lane, London, E.C 
New York—173 Broadway. 
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2.—Oh, I wonder what you are— 


What About Your Tailor? 


Unable to Please You? 
Then try us for perfection in Style, Fit, and 
Fin sh at moderate prices. 
Call, or send post-card for FREE BOOKLET, 
“The Art of D essinz Well.”’ 
. A. CLARK & CO., 
35, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


DRESS SMARTLY 


MODERATE COST. 


_ Our Materials are GOOD. 
Style and Fit are GUARANTEED. 
Our PRICES are REASONABLE. 


BOLITHO & Co. 


Tailors, 
56, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 


are now Offering a special assortment of materials 
suitable for 

SPRING and SUMMER SUITS. 

We offer our patrons the best materials and 

workmanship at strictly moderate prices. If you 

see a smartly dressed man you may be sure 


‘6 BOLITHO”? is his Tailor. 
GIVE US A TRIAL. We guarantee you SATISFACTION 
i PEELS Sa FERRET EA 


ARE YOU AN IDLER ? 


If so, and if you can 
spare time to call at the 


IRISH SHIRT & COLLAR 
COMPANY'S 


ESTABLISHMENT AT 
56, LUDGATE HILL 


(NEXT YE MECCA CAFE), 
you will see all the Latest 


Fashions in Goods 


FOR 


SMART MEN. 


A neat assortment of patterns of our goods post 
free on application to 
BOLITHO & Co., 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
’PHONE, 10694 Central. 
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3.—When you are gazed at from afar— 


WEAK 


hos A Martyr to.. 
N 


Siw | CONSTIPATION 


Headache 
and Wind 


“However I commenced 
taking Mother Seigel's 
Syrup at last—and then 
came relief. It soothed 
and regulated my 
bowels, then the other 


‘*I was a martyr to con- 
stipation, and nothing 
that I could take seemed 
to do me the slightest 
good. I had always a 


bad taste in my mouth 
in the morning, with a 
thickly coated tongue, 
my appetite was poor, 
and what I did eat 
caused me great pain at 
the stomach. I suffered 
terribly from headache 
and wind, and felt 
weak and run down. 


FINDS RELIEF 
AT LAST. 


For 


Indigestion 


tm every form use 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP. 


The 2/6 bottle contains 3 times as much as the 1/1% size. 


troubles left me and in 
a short time I was as 
well as ever. I always 
keep the Syrup in the 
house, for I would not 
be without it on any 
account.’’ Letter from 
Mrs. Sarah Howells, 
Groesffordd, Gelliwen, 
St. Clears, Carmarthen- 
shire, Jan. 12, 1906. 
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A JOURNAL FOR THE HOME 
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MAY NUMBER NOW READY 
CONTENTS: 


“THE WAY HE WON HER” 


A Delightful Love Story in London 
By GEORGE HIBBARD 


and this tale is a fascinating love story of a London girl who is rich and 
beautiful and c'ever, and of a London man who is manly and, though not rich, clever, too. As for the 
dialogue, it fairly sparkles. And the end is a surprise. What better sort of a love story can be written? 


ENVOI: a Brilliant and Beautiful Poem By Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P., 
DOROTHY’S GUN By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
And Other Celebrated Writers 


All the world loves a lover 


Every woman needs THe WomAn’s MaGazine because it is so useful and entertaining, and so low in price. Every 
man should buy it who ha3 a sister, a sweetheart, or a wife. 


We want every home in England, Ireland, ani Scotland to receive THe Woman’s MaGazine, hence we have made the 


price the lowest possible—only One Penny. We want it to go into your home every month, for we know if you once take 
it you will never be willing to discontinue it. We know you will be so delighted that you will get your friends to take it, 
and so help us to achieve our aim—to have THe Woman’s MaGazinE welcomed every month into one million homes, 


BEST PENNYWORTH IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
JUST LOOK AT A COPY AND YOU WILL SEE THAT THIS IS TRUE 


ONE PRNNY PUBLISH :D0 MONTHLY BY ONE PENNY 


STANDARD PRESS Limited 
7 slic Betas 110 ST. MARTIN’S LANE LONDON All Newsagents 
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4.—I can then see what you really are. The IDLER. 


THREE WEEKS’ 
MEDICINE FREE! 


A CURE FOR YOUR DISEASE SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 


To the sick—the suffering—to every man and woman victim of organic disease—local trouble or 
broken general health—Dr. Kidd's offer of free treatment is given in the absolute faith and sincere 
belief that they can and will stop disease, cure it, and lift you up again to health and vigour. There 
is no reason why you should not get well if you will only bring yourself to 
take the free test treatment of these wonderful remedies, no matter 
what your doubts may be. 


THESE REMEDIES WILL CURE 


Rheumatism, kidney trouble, Bright‘s disease, diabetes, heart disease, 
partial paralysis, bladder troubles, stomach and bowel troubles, piles, 
catarrh, bronchitis, weak lungs, consamption, asthma, chronic coughs, 
nervousness, lumbago, skin diseases, scrofula, impure blood, general 
debility, organic vital ailments, etc., are cured to remain and continue 
cured. 

No matter how you are, no matter what your disease, I will have the 
remedies sent to you and given into your own hands free, paid for by me, 
and delivered at my own cost. 

Send your name, your full address, and a description of your con- 
dition, and I will do my utmost to satisfy every doubt you have, or can 
have, that these remedies will save your life and make it all that nature 
meant to make it. 

My home is at Ft. Wayne, Indiana, U.S.A., but for the benefit of my thousands of English 
patients | have established an office in London. Please address Dr. James W. Kidd, 410, Saracen 
Buildings, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 
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of The Smart Set opens with a long Novelette 
told with all the author's accustomed art. 
It is a delightfully humorous story entitled 


THREE OF A KIND 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN | 


The short stories are of a remarkably high order of 
merit, amongst the writers being Elliott Flower, 
Gustav Kobbe, Ellis Parker Butler, Herbert D. 
-- Ward and Mary Heaton Vorse. Agnes Repplier 
will contribute an. essay entitled “The 
Estranging Sea,” and other contributors will be 
Grace Duffield Goodwin, Aloysius Coll, Gelett 
el ioe Samuel Minturn Peck, and Charl:tte 
er, , 7 


GIVE YOUR AGENT A STANDING ORDER 
THERE IS ALWAYS SOMETHING GOOD IN 
THE SMART SET 


FORTY FUTURE WONDERS. 


PREDICTED tn DANIEL anp REVELATION. 


Ew eeN 1906 and the end of this Age in Passover Week, 1929 or I9S3I, as foreshown, 

in the Prophecies of Daniel and Revelation—Great Conflicts, causing an Allied Con- 
federacy of Ten Nations, France, Britain, Spain, Italy, Austria, Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, and Balkan States—Covenant between a Syrian King Napoleon and the Jews for 
Seven Years from a Passover Day (probably in 1922 or 1924) toa Passover Day Seven Years 
Distant— Renewal of their Sacrifices Six Months Later—Great Religious Revivals before 
the Ascension of 144,000 Christians without Dying in the 22nd month after the Covenant— 
Dreadful Wars, Famines, Pestilences, and Earthquakes, per-figured by the Seals, Trumpets, . 
and Vials—Fiery Ordeal of Britain and America —The Great Tribulation and Martyrdom 
of Countless Christians by Antichrist during the final 3% of the 7 years—Ministry and 
Slaying of the Two Witnesses—The Closing Struggle at Armageddon—The Second Advent 
of Christ upon the Earth on the Last Day of the Jewish Passover Week (probably May 
2, 1929, or April 9, 1931) at the End of the Covenant 7 Years, and His Personal 
Reign over the Nations for 1,000 years. 


Witg QUOTATIONS From tuHz EXPOSITIONS or— 
ARCHBISHOP CyYPRIAN, the late DUKE OF MANCHESTER, LorD Cavan, Lorp CoNGLETON, 
LorD FARNHAM, Hon. GERALD NoEL, Revs, Dr. ALEX. KEITH, Dr. ALEX. McLzop, Dr. 
HAacgs, Dr. GILL, Dr. GRaABE, Dr. Roos, Dr. Sziss, and Revs. THomas Scott, HoLtis 
Reap, E. NANGLE, R. SKEEN, J. G. GreGory, A. Fausett, R. A. Purpon, R. Govett, 
R. PoLWEHLE, TILSON Marss, C. J. Goopuart, J. G. ZipprLt, B. W. Newron, C. 
BEALE, D. N. Lorp, CoLongzL ROwLanpson, MAJOR TREVILIAN, &C. 


WitH Fivz APPENDICES AND Firty ILLUSTRATIONS. 
{Some being from Anctent Bibles in the British Misses). 
11TH EDITION IN 1903. 110TH THOUSAND. 
By Rav. M. BAXTER, Editor of The Prophette Newes 
Price Iis., from THB PROPHETIC NEWS OFFICE, 
6, TUDOR STREET, NEW BRIDGE STREET. LONDON, E.C 
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This poor man ails, All medicine fails, 


£5 FOR CORRECT ANSWERS. 


A SQUARE PUZZLE, PRIZES PAID IN FULL. 


Encouraged by the great interest taken in our efforts to raise the standard of art in picture post-cards, we have devised this 
simple method of advertising, with the object of making our name more widely known among the readers of this publication. 
We offer you a grand opportunity to display your ingenuity, and receive the generous reward of £5 for a Ilttle study. We 
expect by this competition of brains to make such animpression on your mind that you will be compelled to talk about us 
to your friends and tell them about the extraordinary value of the goods we offer for sale. The testimony of a well-satisfied 
customer is the best and most effective advertisement that can be secured. By this plan, therefore, we hope to greatly 
increase the number of our customers, without adding to our expenses, by awarding as prizes many thousands of pounds 
which would otherwise be spent in advertising and prin ing. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU ARE TO DO. 


Here is a square puzzle, and everyone who solves it will receive £5. The Diagram 
shows nine squares, with the figure 5 occupying the centre square. The puzzle is to place 
a number in each of the eight empty squares, so that they shall add up 15 in a straight line 
in as many ways as possible ; no two squares may contain the same figure. 

At first sight it occurred to us that it was almost necessary to apologise for placing such 
a simple little puzzle before you, but we believe people are as ready to imagine difficulties 
where they do not exist as to overlook them when they actually occur. It is an interesting 
fact that this little poser was made by a girl of twelve. Her ten-year-old brother produced 
an answer in two minutes. Her mother dii the same in a quarter of an hour. Her aunt in 
seven minutes, but her father declared that he couldn't be bothered with such things, which 
meant, of course, thal he would puzzle it out on the first opportunity he got alone. 


PRIZES WILL BE PROMPTLY PAID. 


Prizes will be honestly awarded and promptly sent. When sending your solution to this pute mentiou whether 3ou would like 

rize money sent by cheque, money order, or in gold by registered letter. We shall be pleased to send itany way that winners wish. 

his is an honest cffer made by a ag, Congres firm. The distance you may live away ircm London makes no difference whatever to 
us, as all have an equal o rtunity for winning. Study,iherefore, and exchange light brainwork for solid cash. 

With your solution of this pustle send postal order fcr 2s, 6d., for which we wi 1 send ) ou three dozen of the most artistic penny 
picture post-carcs you have ever seen. Everybody wants p cture post-cards, and if }cu Co not want the whole of the 86 cards for your 
own use, you have plenty of friends or acquaintances who will be delighted to pay you a penny for each one you wieh to dispose of. 

Send your answer at once, together with postal order for 2s. 6d. and a stamped addreseed envelope, so that we may rend you the 
full list of winners. In writing, state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and address your letter very plainly to Fraser & Company, Art 
Publishers (Dept. 185), 51, Milton Street, London, E.C. 

For and Colonial Competitors will please note that Is. extra must be forwarded to cover heavy expense of transit, and that 
their remittance must be sent by British Postal Order or by Post Office Order, pa) able in London. No Solutions to this ; uzzle will be 
accepted after July 8lst, on which date prizes will be awarded to winners, and the Competition closed. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘T’was near in vain, His end nigh came, 


REGAINED 


‘‘ How to Preserve Strength 
and Retain the Powers.’”’ 


(Gordon's original phrase.) 
A Valuable Treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Mental Depression, Exhausted Vitality, Genera- 
tive Weakness, Debility — their Cause and Cure. 


This book not only contains valuable remarks on how to 
pr-serve Strength and retain the Powers to an advanced 
age, but explains the only rational method of restoring 

xhausted Vitality, Poverty of Nerve Force, Mental Depres- 
sion, and will especially interest those who wish to fit them. 
selves for business, study, or marriage. This brief work is 
the only onet hat contains any sensible advice to the ‘nex- 
perenees. and to all young and middle-aged men will not 

rove instructive, but a valuable safeguard Fent 


n) 
aye receipt of 4 gponny stamps to any address, b 


oe GORDON, 2. Gordonholme Dispensary, Brad- 
, Yorks.—Oopyright.—Mention this magazine. 


1490 Victoria. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


MOTOR CAR DRIVING 
TAUGHT. 


Individual and Olass instruction in the Mechanism, Repairs 


and Driving of Motor Cars, 


INSTITUTE of CHAUFFEURS, Ltd. 


Victoria St. Garage, 
Tel. 94, Victoria St.. 
Westminster. 


(ESTABLISHED 1851.) 


Current Accounts. 2 {% Interest allowed on minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 


Deposits. 23 % Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
Advances made. Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 


Apply Sec., Southampton Bldgs., & 329, High Holborn, wo 


8 M’thly. £3 10s. Od. 000 Free Wheel 
Cycles to be sold. Worth £7. A* a huge 

Advertisement. Approval. Workmanship 

guaranteed. Free on Rails. Monthly Pay- 

ments 5/- extra. Send for particulars of Free 

Gift—Plated Gas Lamp. Est. nearly 20 years. 


DEREHAMROAD CYCLE Co., NORWICH, 


LYNTON, DEVON. 
The lead- 


The Royal Castle Hotel, ise xa, 


standing in 
its own Grounds of 9 acres, Hunters and Coach- 
ing. 100 Horses’ kept, Motor Garage, with Pit 
Motor Spirit. Telegraphic address: “ Castle 
Lynton,” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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But by chance one day, In his way did stray, 
LS SS SS SD a 


| motner Seigel’s | 


SYRUP ar 


mum. GIVES 


INDIGESTION means torturing pain “Eleven years ago I suffered 
intense weariness, wretched aiaend STRENGTH greatly from tivesibe which had 
Wakeful nights. It means starved ‘TO THE been coming on slowiy. All food 
blood, starved muscles, a starved bod even the least, caused me pain: I had 
and a starved brain; in short, : WwW E A K, fainting fits, and my poe and 
means shattered health and a broken stomach were oppressed with wind. 
constition unless you root it out with- E N E R G Y If I exerted myself it made me gasp 
out delay. Mother Seigel’sSyrup has for breath. I tried many 


no rival as a remedy for indigestion, TO THE remedies for years, but nothing gave 


Its reputation is based on thirty-five LA NGUI D, me relie, until I used Mother Seigel's 


years’ success in curing Indigestion, Syrup, about three years ago. That 
Biliousness, and all disorders of the cured me completely.”— Mrs. Emily 


stomach, liver and kidneys. Cc Oo M F Oo R T Martin, 16, Riddle St., Rochdale. 
TO THE 


4 DYSEPEPTIC., 
emma ANT) eee, 


Good Digestion to a 


THE 2/6 BOTTLE CONTAINS THREE TIMES AS MUCH AS THE 1/14 SIZE. 
eee (ere, ae, aaa, Bae, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PECIAL FEATURE 


SEMI-RIDING 
KNICKERS, 91/- 


Se ee 


TTY 
sd « 


Fly or Split Fall Front. Laced or Buttoned Knees. Made on the same lines 
as Hunting Breeches, cut very clean at the knees, with plenty of fulness on 
thighs, they are acknowledged the Smartest Knickers Worn. 

designed for absolute “praia in Walking, Fishing, 


eh Shooting, Golfing, Motoring, Riding, &c 
be duce See ete Real Harris and Scotch Tweet AT ERIALS : 
Roehl * SO Special weight Clothe Cacked for Colonsay ser mans Be 
er ag Viger IMPORTANT to Country and Foreign Clients, 
i ae A FERFECT FIT GUARANTEED for 
KNICKERS and COATS of every descrip- 
tion from our Simple Self-Measure- 
ment Forms, 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Unsolicited : 
205, OXFORD STREET, W., and 21-31, ELDON STREET, Liverpool Street, E.C. 
:. Near Oxford Circus, Ph 


“Dear Sir, “NEW TREDEGAR. 
Knickers to hand, am more than pleased with them. I never thought it possible to get 
such a good fit by self-measurement Ihave worn breeches for over thirty years, and have 
always paid more than twice what these cost, but have never had such . ce fit before. , 
ours faithfully, B, : 


HARRY HALL. 


Civil and Sporting Tailor and Breeches Maker, 


ones; 2241 Gerrard; 2419 Wall. Established 1887. 


in Your Teeth? 


If so, you should have them filled. Not with decaying 
vegetable matter, but with ‘ ANTI-CAVITY.” You can be your 
Own dentist. Any ten-year-old child can use “Anti-Cavity.” If you 
have toothache, “ Anti-Cavity ” will stop it instantly, filling the cavity 
with a substance that becomes hard, smooth, and adhesive to the tooth ; 
will last as long as any filling the dentist could put in for you at a 
Cost of 2s. 6d. to 5s. a tooth. No instrument needed to fill a tooth 
with “Anti-Cavity.” You can fill any shape or size of cavity in from 
three to five minutes. Send 1s. 14d. for sufficient * Anti-Cavity ” to 
fill 25 teeth. 


LALDMBUHUM PAA PRIEIDI EO 


POLEEDA REMEDIES OO. cocpt.1), 
56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
i 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


4-—‘‘ I'd better make tracks.” 


GREENINGS NEW NOVELS should be obtainable FIRST 
TIME OF ASKING at Messrs. W. H. SMITH’S, Messrs. 
MUDIE'S and at ALL THE LEADING LIBRARIES. 


TWO LONDON FAIRIES. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. 3/6 


JENNIE BARLOWE: ADVENTURESS. 


By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL, Author of “The Unknown Depths.” @/- 


PAUL JEROME. 


By Mrs. MARY KOCH. G6/«#£ 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 


By Mrs. CHAN TOON, Author of “A Marriage in Burmah.” G/-« 


CRESSIDA. 
By Mre. WRIGHT BIDDULPH. 6/« 


A SON OF THE PEOPLE. 


By THE BARONESS ORC2Y, Author of ‘The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 6/- 
THE PRICE OF SILENCE. 
By Mrs. E. BAGOT HARTE, Author of ‘A Daring Spirit.” 6/« 
18 AND 20 CECIL COURT: CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“-0-0-HE 


? 


(The name given to the peculiar call or 
cry of the Australian Aboriginals.) 


“C-O-O-EE' 


In this instance “A CRY OF HELP TO THOSE WHO SUFFER. ' 


. . e 
It is the name given to a remarkable 


AUSTRALIAN DISCOVERY 


of signal importance, being a specific recently found for the cure of 


Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
In all phases of 
Catarrhal Inflammation of the Gastric Mucous Membrane. 
Irritability of the Stomach or Bladder with Dull, Aching, Burning 
Pains, Offensive Breath, Eructations, Headache, Water Brash, 
Anonexia, Feminine Obstructions. 


The most Severe Ulceration or Catarrh of the Stomach can be healed. 


This Medicine Cures, or Nearly. Wholly Removes 
Gout, and Rheumatism, 


Eliminating both Uric Acid and Urate of Soda from the Poisoned 
System. 


It cures Colic, Diarrhawa, Hemorrhoids (Piles). 


The outward application is equally efficacious in all forms of 
Eczema or Ulcerous Sores. 


WHAT THE MEDICINE IS NOT. 
It is mota poison. It is not a quack remedy: It is mot made up of drugs. 
It is not harmful to the most delicate constitution of child or adult. 


- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Professor Hairtite is endeavouring to while away the monotony of a long aerja] voyage, and the 
Man in the Moon thinks he will have a quiet smoke. 


= ———— 


In Every Walk of Life. 


the main thing next to brains is equipment. The Best 
Equipment for anyone who has writing to do is— 
Waterman’s Ideal Fou:itain Pen. To the Journalist, 
the Business Man, the Cleric and Lawyer, a Water- 
man’s Ideal is essential. 


WATERMAN'S IDEAL 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 


' e really vital part of a fountain pen is the feeq—and itis just here 
where most fountain pens tail. Waterman's ideal is titted witha 
patent spoon-feed, which hasa central passage, as in allfeeds. Inthe 
Waterman's spoon-feed this passage is supplemented by a series of 
ducts on both sides. These ducts hold and retain any overflow, 
in. tead of allowing the ink to spurt out atthenib. The Waterman s 

spoon-feed is patented—no other pen can have it. Pie 
From 10/6. In Silver and Gold for presentation. Of Stationers, ? 
Jewellers, &c. 


L. C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Laue, Lendon, E.C+ 
New York—173, Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Professor, very much engrossed, pulls the valve cord to release the gas. The Man in the 


Moon is just about to light 


THE LITERARY ASPIRANT’S 
ASSOCIATION. 


President, Edmund Gosse, LL.D.; Vice-President, Harold Begbie. 
Entrance fee, ls. subscription, 28. 6d. 

“The Association seems to have its eye upon ths practical 
side of authorship, and to wish to avoid amateurishness "— 
Barry Pain. 


For full particulars and copy of the 
Thos. ‘ t. L. a. Hon. sec., 6, Richmond 
Court London, 


azine, aprly to 
ansions, E.ri's 


“IDLER ” Coupon, 
SEPTEMBER, 1906. 


Judge Cures a Cold. 


Mr. uag GRANTHAM has appeared in a new role. 

He cured a cold at the Old Bailey a little while ago. Dr. 

Pepper, the well-known pathologist, was giving evidence in an 
East End murder trial when it became apparent he was sutfer- 
ing from a bad cold. His Lordship was not slow to detect 
the misfortune. Hewas even sympathetic. From somewhere 
amongst his robes he produced a box of Proctor’s Pineylptus 
Pastilles, which he opened. ‘‘ Have one of these,” he said in 
his gruti, pleasant fashion. ‘‘I got them at the Apothecaries’ 
Hall as i came along.” ‘‘ They are sure to be good, then,” 
remarked Dr. Pepper, selecting one and popping it into bis 
mouth. His voice improved at once, to no one’s greater happi- 
ness than that of the learned judge. 

PRUCTOR'S PINELYPL Us PASTILLES are of immense 
service for. Secon. High voice troubles, and ail broncho- 
laryngeal; recommended to speakers, singers 
ete., I/- od 2/6 Sper ban, ae kean chamclete nied stores, or posted 
from Procter's Pinely pts Depot., Neweastle-on-Tyane. 


Proctor’s Pinelytus Pastiiles are highly recom- 
mended by the Medioal Faculty, 


MOTOR GAR ORIVING 
TAUGHT. 


Individual and Class instruction in the Mechanism, Reparis, 
and Driving of Motor Cars. 


INSTITUTE of CHAUFFEURS, Ltd. 
Victoria St. Garage, 
Tel. 94, Victoria St.. 
1499 Victoria. Westminster. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


(ESTABLISHED 1851.) 


Current Accounts. 2 Interest allowed on minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 


Deposits. 23 % Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
Advances made. Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 


Apply 8ec., Southampton Bldgs., & 329, High Holborn, W.0, 


8 M’thly. 3 10s. Od. 0 Free 

Cycles to be sold. Worth 27. As a 
Advertisement. Appro.al, An a he 
guaranteed. Free on Rails. Monthly Pay. 
ments 5/- extra, Send tor particulars of Free 
Gift—Plated Gas Lamp. Est. nearly 3 years. 


DEREHAMROAD CYCLE Co., NORWICH. 


BOON TO MAN. 


All men suffering irom nervous exhaustion, physical 
debility, varicucele, and all allied troubles, should sena for 
my illustrated book, fully describiag symptoms, together 

th most modern scientific method of cure, including 
hundreds of testimonials of Complete ca cures. No trusses. 
No electricity. Sent sealed post free two stamps. 

F. MURRAY, 7, Southamptoa Row, Loadoa, W.C: 

CONSULTATION FREE. 


WEAK 
AND 
RUN 
DOWN 


‘*T was a martyr to con- 
stipation, and nothing 
that I could take seemed 
to do me the slightest 
good. I had always a 
bad taste in my mouth 
in the morning, with a 
thickly coated tongue, 
my appetite was poor, 
and what I did eat 
caused me great pain at 
the stomach. I suffered 
terribly from headache 
and wind, and felt 
weak and run down. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A Martyr to.. 


ONSTIPATION 


Headache 
and Wind 


FINDS RELIEF 
AT LAST. 


For 
Indigestion 


in every form use 


MOTHER 


The Man in the Moon is astonished cwing to the fact that he did not know the properties of hydrog en, 
er cre 


“However I commenced 
taking Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup at last—and then 
came relief. It soothed 
and regulated my 
bowels, then the other 
troubles left me and in 
a short time I was as 
well as ever. I always 
keep the Syrup in the 
house, for I would not 
be without it on any 
account.'’ ‘Letter from 
Mrs. Sarah Howells, 
Groesffordd, Gelliwen, 
St. Clears, Carmarthen- 
shire, Jan. 12, 1906. 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP. 


The 2/6 bottle contains 3 times as much as the 1/1% size. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ONE OF THE SIGHTS OF LONDON. 


WHERE 


HE above illustration will be 
familiar to most of those who 
know their London — even 
superficially — as being the 

commanding premises in Long Acre 
occupied for more than fifty years by 
Messrs. Kesterton, the great carriage 
builders. Messrs. ODHAMS_ LIMITED, 
printers of THe IDLER, are now trans- 
ferring their well-known business to 
these premises, attracted by _ their 
central situation. To newspaper men 
in particular they will specially appeal, 
printing as they do such a great num- 
ber of the most important weekly and 
monthly publications issued in London. 
Northward in direct line with Euston, 
St. Pancras and King’s Cross stations ; 
southward, Charing Cross and Water- 


“THE IDLER” 


IS PRINTED. 


loo; east and west opened up by three 
main ‘bus routes, and served by three 
“tubes,” the premises are perhaps the 
most accessible and central in London. 
The whole of the plant will be electric- 
ally driven, and the most up-to-date and 
marvellous labour-saving machinery is 
being erected throughout the enormous 
building. Special arrangements have 
been made with the National Telephone 
Company by which an “exchange” is 
being fitted up in the premises with 
several separate lines—but all under 
one number—so that the irritating difh- 
culty of having to remember so many 
numbers will be avoided. In short, this 
great factory will constitute “the last 
word ” in modern printing, and will indéed 
be one of the sights of London. 


ins Al sine a 


‘PUNCH ”’ says : 


“ Delightful Lady Noggs.”’ 


THE LADY NOGGS PEERESS. 
By Edgar Jepson. 6s. 


‘‘ THE WORLD” says: 


“anny Lambert is irresistibly — 
amusing” 


FANNY LAMBERT. 
By H. de Vere Starpoole, 6s. 


“THE DAILY NEWS” says: 
“Lady Mary will Curdle your blood.” 


LADY MARY OF THE DARK HOUSE. 
By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 6s. 


“ THE TRIBUNE ” 


«The Dazzling bien is aac 


A DAZZLING REPROBATE. 
‘By W. R.H. Prenoeiege 6s. 


“ The Murray of Matrimony and the 
Baedeker of Bliss.” 


How to be Happy though Married. 


Sixpenny’ Edition on Sale Everywhere. 


The Watcher on the Tower. 


By A. G. HALES, 6d. 


A thrilling story of Russia by the well- 
known war correspondent. 


The House by the River.’ 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 64. 


“ Sends a stream of cold water up and down 
one’s spine.”— World. 


‘The Filigree Ball. 


By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. © 64. 


_ © We can most conscientiously declare that | 
haying read the first chapter of % ~~ 
Ball’ we were compelled to go . 
without in ion until we Thad reac 
the last page.”— Daily Chronicle. 


The Cardinal's Pawa. 


By K, L. MONTGOMERY. 64. 


The Canon in Residence. 
By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. se 


“Is a laugh from cover to cever.”’— 
King. 


Also Sixpenny Editions of 


Robert Orange, The School for sion, ; 


Stolen Waters, 
By LUCAS CLEEVE.. 64. . 


“ The history of the Rev. Herbert Manners, 
= is undeniably interesting. ”__ Daily 
Mai 


The First Complete Critical Biography of 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. With 36 Itlustrations. 


10/6 net. 


All Published by T. FISHER UNWIN, I, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


en ee eee 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


™ “SWAN” 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Makes writing a pleasure. it Is always ready for use, runs 
smoothly, and so ass'sts the flow of thought. An Indispen- 

sable companion to all who write. 
“LADY HENRY SOMEKSET has much pleasure 
in sta‘ing that after trying many Pens by various 


THREE makers, she has found 10ne so thoroughly 
“te, satisfactory as the ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen 
SIZES of Messrs. Mabie, Todd & Bard. This 


a 
4. 


10/6, 16/6 & & NX 
25/-up to £20 © 


POST FREE. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Catalogue. 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 


MABIE. TODD & BARD, 
79 & 80, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent St W., London. 
3. Exchange Street, Manchester; and at Paris and New York. 


Pen is invsluatle to her, and she 
has found that its use greatly 
facilitates her work.” 


Jf your tongue is furred or dis- 
coloured, it shows that your 
stomach is out of order. 


Take the Warning 
and WHELPTON'S 


Purifying Pills, 


They will give you a clean 
tongue by removing the cause. 


Sold by all Chemists. 
7id., 1S. 1}d. per box, 


WHELPTON, 4, Crane Ct, 
Fleet St., E.C. —_[e160. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


‘‘T am sure the book will be welcome.''—Sir SQUIRE BANCROFT. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of an IMPORTANT NEW ANNUAL 
PUBLISHED by 


. T. SEALEY CLARK. 


THE GREEN-ROOM BOOK 


or, Who's Who on the Stage. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, &s. net; limp leather, gilt edges, Vs. Gd. net. 


THE GREEN-ROOM BOOK will be a standard work of reference on all matters con- 
cerning the leading personalities of the Stage, and will 
be indispensable to Managers, Artistes, Agents, and 
the Press, as well as to the General Public, 


THE GREEN-ROOM BOOK will con- 


tain a large number of 


HIGH-CLASS FULL-PAGE 
PORTRAITS 


Of the Leading Figures on the English Stage 


INCLUDING THOSE OF 


Sir Squire Bancroft, Sir Charles Wyndham, Mr. H. 
Beerbohm Tree, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr and Mrs. 
Kendal, Miss Maxine Elliot, Mrs. Patrick Camp- | 
bell, &c., &c. 


The Last and Best Photograph of the Late 


Sir HENRY IRVING 


Will appear as as a Frontispiece, 


Mr. CYRIL MAUDE :—“I congratulate you on your 
idea of THE GREEN-ROOM BOOK, onok, I think will 
prove very useful. 


s-  PHILMAY 
sound querertuceam FOLIO 


OF CARICATURE DRAWINGS AND 


Gilt Top, SKETCHES 

| In Line Block, Half-Tone, & Photogravure. 
° The Folio includes about 350 Drawings by the 
Price 31S, 6d. net, late Artist, representing his Bast efforts in vaviogs 
styles. A number of Sketches art also given 
which have never before been published, The 

a a | Diewlngs are arranged in fourteen groups, 
Ont HUNDRED AND FIFTY COoPIEs, quarter 


5 | buckram, gilt top, 31s. 6d. each, Only 20 
<_ Only a few Coptes left. | copies left. 

A Biography and a full Full-page Portrait of 
| the Artist in Photogravure are important features 
of the book. 


T. SEALEY CLARK, 1 Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London, EC. 
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Uhe Slipeasy Brothers are just about to rehearse their new acrobatic trick. 


| See the Label | 
The high-class on the Selvedge. 


Washing Material 


‘Viyella’ 


(REGD.) 


FOR DAY and NIGHT WEAR. 


ECONOMICAL BECAUSE DURABLE. 


“VIYELLA’ HOSIERY From leading Drapera, 


UNDERWEAR or name of nearest sent by 


and ‘VIYELLA’ GLOVES ee : . 
panicaiee Me-abiaincd. Viyella’ (1.1), Friday Street, 
London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


They calculate their latest sensation will cause, great excitement. 


What About Your Tailor ? 


Unable to Please You? 
Then try us for perfection in Style, Fit, and 
Fin sh at moderate prices. 

Call, or send post-card for FREE BOOKLET, 
The Art of D essinz Well.’’ 

R. A. CLARK & CO., 
35, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


ARE YOU AN IDLER? 


If so, and if you can 
Spare time to call at the 


IRISH SHIRT & COLLAR 
COMPANY'S 


ESTABLISHMENT AT 
56, LUDGATE HILL 


(NEXT YE MECCA CAFE), 
you will see all the Latest 


Fashions in Goods 
SMART MEN. 


GETS TO WORK. 


NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, 
and TOOLVHACHE are 
quickly cured by ZOX. 


Why do you still go on suffering agonising 
tortare from nerve pain? Every minute 
you suffer pain is self-inflicted agony. Zox 
will cure at once the most violent attack 
of Neuralgia, Headache or Toothache. A 
tiny, tasteless powder, guaranteed perfectly 
harmless, Zox drives away pain as surely 
as the sun drives away darkness. 
Mention “‘Jpver,” and send stamped addressed 
envelope, and two Free Samples wil be sent you. Zox 
Powders, from Chemists, Btores, &c., Is. and 2s. 6d. 


a box; poset free from THE ZOX CO, 
Garden, London, E.C, oer 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Is your Pencil a 
Koh-I-Noor or only 
An Imitation ? 


There are no better pencils made than L. & C. Hardt- 

muth’s Koh-I-Noor Pencils. Many Manufacturers 

have tried to equal this wonderful pencil—all have 

failed. The merit lies in the lead, in the selected 

wood, and in the workmanship. Using a Koh-I-Noor 
is like drawing silk over paper—so smooth. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencils are one price etecyubise-~hdl, each, or 3s. 6d. for one 
dozen. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ ‘Colourmen. Dainty 
pee ee ou Pencils post free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, 

ondon, E.C. 


1906 PHOTOGRAPHY 1906 


For illustrated List of 


NEW CAMERAS & LENSES apply to 
ROSS’ New Patent ROSS Ltd. 


r ee ee i 


Is a Zoneless and Suitable for all 


Perfectly Corrected Purposes 
Anastigmatic and for 
Lens. all Cameras. 
++ 4 +++ 
ROSS NEW LIST FOCAL PLANE 


HAND CAMERAS ({/ _| ae and others 
FITTED WITH ROSS LENSES 


Ave Incomparable both for Amateur & Professional Use. 
Pamphiets and Price Lists Free by Post. 


ROSS Ltd. | ar ccchcpurstreet, charing cross, S.w, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T.P’s WEEKLY 


Edited by T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 


me ren kg 
: | 
ars/ This Week’s Issue! us 


Extraordinary Success of the Great New Serial 


“THE SINEWS 
OF WAR.” 


A Tale of Londen and the Sea. very Thursday 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS Id 
ARNOLD BENNETT. - 


Are You a Literary Aspirant? . 


If you are, you will be intensely !nterested in the Great Series of 
T.P.’S LITERARY COMPETITIONS just inaugurated as a LADDER 
TO LITERARY SUCCESS. A _ new competition every week: no 
element of chance: money prizes, books, and T.P.’S AUTOGRAPH 
CERTIFICATES awarded for literary skill in Poems, Essays, 
Reminiscences, Literary Research, etc. A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
TO GET KNOWN! 


The Book of the Week. ‘=: 


ihe rity By T. P. O'CONNOR, MLP. the Week. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


And so it was eventually. The public applauded loudly. 


READ THIS. 


Six WOMEN. 


By VICTORIA CROSS. 10th Thousand, 6s. 


It seems to make no difference to ‘ Victoria Cross’ whether she is writing of India or Damascus or 
Omdurman, that desert village of mud huts and fiery squares, thrust upcn the notice of the world by a 
famous battle. She invests them all with an atmosphere which is not only enchanting, but carries the 
stamp of truth spon it.—THE QUEEN. 


THE BEAUTY SHOP. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Tangled Trinities.”” 3rd. Edition, 6s. 
George Griffith’s New Novel, Ready To-day, 6s. 


THE MUMMY & MISS-NITOCRIS. 


A Tale of the Reincarnation in Present Day People of a Setof Characters who thousands of years. 
ago enacted a Ghastly Tragedy in Egypt. 


THE POISON DEALER. 


A POWERFUL AND FASCINATING STORY OF LOVE AND PASSION. 
By GEORGES OHNET. 6s. 


STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. 


By GLADYS DAVIDSON. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
A Charming Series of Tales, arranged from the Most Interesting and Popular of the Grand Operas. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 
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When they saw that the Slipeasy’s contortions formed the name,of, their favourite magazine, 
THE IDLER. 


THREE WEEKS’ 
MEDICINE FREE 


A CURE FOR YOUR DISEASE SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 


To the sick—the suffering—to every man and woman victim of organic disease—local trouble or 
broken general health—Dr. Kidd’s offer of free treatment is given in the absolute faith and sincere 
belief that they can and will stop disease, cure it, and lift you up again to health and vigour. There 
is no reason why you should not get well if you will only bring yourself to 
take the free test treatment of these wonderful remedies, no matter 
what your doubts may be. 


THESE REMEDIES WILL CURE 


Rheumatism, kidney trouble, Bright's disease, diabetes, heart disease, 
partial paralysis, bladder troubles, stomach and bowel troubles, piles, 
catarrh, bronchitis, weak lungs, consumption, asthma, chronic coughs, 
nervousness, lumbago, skin diseases, scrofula, impure blood, general 
debility, organic vital ailments, etc., are cured to remain and continue 
cured. 

No matter how you are, no matter what your disease, I will have the 
remedies sent to you and given into your own hands free, paid for by me, 
and delivered at my own cost. 

Send your name, your full address, and a description of your con- 
dition, and I will do my utmost to satisfy every doubt you have, or can 
have, that these remedies will save your life and make it all that nature 
meant to make it. 

My home is at Ft. Wayne, Indiana, U.S.A., but for the benefit of my thousands of English 
tients I have established an office in London. Please address Dr. James W. Kidd, 410, Saracen 
Buildings, Snow Hill, London, E.O, 
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EVERNESS 


AN AUTOMOBILE STORY 


Which will be certain to delight a host of readers, will open the May number. In that modern 
class of fiction st will stand out as a@ particularly fine piece of work. It is entitled 


THE PINK TYPHOON 


+By HARRISON ROBERTSON. 
No single issue of any magazine will publish so great @ variety of stories as will appear in 
the next number of this periodical. There will be 


A GHOST STORY by Erne: Watts Mum- A PATHETIC STORY by G. VERE TyLer 
FORD - - - -“ The Woman in Gray.” - - - - -— -“ The Little Gasconne.’’ 

A TRAGIC STORY by FrRepgERIcK TaBor A COLLEGE STORY by Artnur STANLEY 
CoopER - — -— ‘ Franco’s Lucky Penny.” WHEELER - - —- —- -— “The Byword.” 

A MARDI GRAS STORY by M. E. M. A FRENCH STORY by Maurice LEvet 


Davis- - — -— — -— “The Dragon Fly.” - - - - - - - - = “La Vere.’’ 
A THEATRICAL STORY by Emma B. A CLEVER ESSAY by GgrLett BurGEss 


KAUFMAN —- -— - “The Understudy.”’ --- - - “ The Sulphitic Theory.” 

A LOVE STORY GERTRUDE LyYNcH The best poetry will also appear from such writers 

- —- — — —‘" The Man and the Bird.’”’ as Briss CARMAN, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 

A HUMOROUS STORY by ELtis PARKER WALLACE IRWIN, LIZETTEB WOODWORTH REESE, 
BUTLER - - - ‘Non Compos Mentis.” EpitH M. THomas and THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


MAY NUMBER Ready APRIL 10th 
FORTY FUTURE WONDERS. 


PREDICTED tn DANIEL anp REVELATION. 


Bei ween I906 and the end of this Age in Passover Week, 1929 or 193], as foreshown, 

in the Prophecies of Daniel and Revelation—Great Conflicts, causing an Allied Con- 
federacy of Ten Nations, France, Britain, Spain, Italy, Austria, Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, and Balkan States—Covenant between a Syrian King Napoleon and the Jews for 
Seven Years from a Passover Day (probably in 1922 or 1924) to a Passover Day Seven Years 
Distant—Renewal of their Sacrifices Six Months Later—Great Religious Revivals before 
the Ascension of 144,000 Christians without Dying in the 22nd month after the Covenant— 
Dreadful Wars, Famines, Pestilences, and Earthquakes, per-figured by the Seals, Trumpets, 
and Vials—Fiery Ordeal of Britain and America —The Great Tribulation and Martyrdom 
of Countless Christians by Antichrist during the final 33 of the 7 years—Ministry and 
Slaying of the Two Witnesses—The Closing Struggle at Armageddon—The Second Advent 
of Christ upon the Earth on the Last Day of the Jewish Passover Week (probably May 
2, 1929, or April 9, 1931) at the End of the Covenant 7 Years, and His Personal 
Reign over the Nations for 1,000 years. 


With QUOTATIONS FrRomM THE EXPOSITIONS or— 
ARCHBISHOP CyYPRIAN, the late DUKE OF MANCHESTER, LoRD Cavan, LORD CONGLETON, 
Lorp FARNHAM, Hon. GERALD NOEL, Revs, Dr. ALEX. KEITH, DR. ALEX. McLEop, DR. 
Hartrs, Dr. GILL, Dr. GRABE, Dr. Roos, Dr. SEIss, and Revs. Tuomas Scott, HoLtis 
Reap, E. NANGLE, R. SKEEN, J. G. GREGORY, A. FAuSETT, R. A. Purpon, R. GoveETT, 
R. PoLWEHLE, TILtson Marsu, C. J. Goopuart, J. G. ZiIppEL, B. W. Newton, C. 
BEALE, D. N. Lorp, COLONEL ROwWLANDSON, MajoR TREVILIAN, &C. 


With FIVE APPENDICES AND Firty ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Some being from Ancient Bibles in the British Museum). 


11TH EDITION IN 1903. IIOTH THOUSAND. 
By Rev. M. BAXTER, Editor of The Prophetic Newss 


Pricr IS.) from THE PROPHETIC NEWS OFFICE, 
6, TUDOR STREET, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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| THREE COLOURS 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
14, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


TWO BOOKS 
TO MAKE YOU LAUGH. 


‘“PARIS— 


A FROLIC.” 
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By WALTER EMANUEL, 
Author of “A Dog Day,” “ Mr. Punch’s 
Diary,” etc. 
f= Full of funny drawings by 


JOHN HASSALL, RI. Is. net. 


“OUR JOHN, M.P.” 


(LABOUR MEMBER.) 


By KEBLE HOWARD, 
Author of “The Smiths of Surbiton,” 
“The God in the Garden,” etc, 

Illustrated by 
JOHN HASSALL, RI, Is. net. 
Now on Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 


A TYPEWRITER 


Which will write in 


ee | 


or change from Copying to Non- 
copying at the touch of a lever, 
is invaluable in correspondence, 
billing, tabulating, statistics, 
indexing, or preparing legal 
documents, for indicating credits, 
or emphasizing a particular 
figure, word, or paragraph, 


Equipped with a : 
Tri-chrome RidDON | | ‘ 


THE 
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SISLEY’S LTD., 
9, Duke Street, Charing Cross, London. 
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THEN NO MORE 


Troukles 


WITH HORRID 


Beetles 


TINS 3d. 6d. &l/- 
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IN EIGHT 
DIFFERENT 
SHAPES 


FRENCH BRIARS 


A perfect Hand-made Pipe, silver mounted, highest 
quality, guaranteed. Wullingly exchanged or money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


W. BRACKETT & Co., Maen 


Importers. 


15, Bartlett Bdgs., Hoiborn Circus, London. 


meets every possible Type- 
writer requirement. 


The Three-colour device is exclusive 
to the Smith Premier. 


Art Catalogue sent free. 
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| hes is possible to live as cheaply in a first class hotel as in a second, third, or even 
fourth class one, whilst the advantages the former afford are incomparable.’’—Pa// Mail 


Gazette, “Science in Living.” 


At the HOTEL CECIL—the largest and most magnificent hotel in Europe— 
Bedrooms can be obtained from ss. per day, including light and attendance 
Breakfast, 2s. 6d., 3s,, and 3s. 6d.; Lunch, 3s, 6d.; Dinner, 5s. 

It is the only first class Hotel in London with a MOTOR GARAGE on the 
premises, Free accommodation for Visitors’ Cars, 


For Illustrated Booklet giving full particulars of Tariff, etc., apply to 


THE MANAGER, i: —— London, — 
INGLENOOK 
—_— NOVELS 


- PUBLISHED 


EVERY FRIDAY. 
A SIX SHILLING NOVEL 
FOR ONE PENNY. -: 


SOLD BY ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


seedless ee 
All applications for particulars of Bi R KB EC K ES AN K 


Advertisement Spaces to be made (ESTABLISHED 1851.) 
to THE ADVT. MANAGER, Current Accounts. 2 7 Interest allowed on minimun 
“The _ Iidler,’’ monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
33, Henrietta Street, Deposits. 2% % Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
London, W.C. Advances made. Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 


Apply Sec.. Southampton Ridgs., & 3°9. High Holborn, W.0. 


CHALLENGE OF FER! As en Advertisement. 


DIAMOND STAR FOUNTAIN PEN (Our Catalogue price 10/6) tor 
UNTIL WITHDRAWN, sent on hone proval on eoselot of greg Order, your guarantee 
Money returned it not ‘tully satisfied, fine, medium, broad. or J points. Superior gold 
mounted pen, nsual retail price, 15/-, is offered for 5/-. Agents wanted, y 6 
The Red Lion Manutacturing Co., Limited, 71, High Helbern, London, W.0.)Dept. 0.8, 
Remember no other Pen like it for reliability, steady flow, and smooth writing, 
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DRESS SMARTLY 


MODERATE COST. 


, Our Materials are GOOD. 
Style and Fit are GUARANTEED. 
Our PRICES are REASONABLE. 


BOLITHO & Co. 


Tailors, 


56, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 


are now offering a special assortment of materials 
suitable for 


SPRING and SUMMER SUITS. 


We offer our patrons the best materials and 
workmanship at strictly moderate prices. If you 
see a smartly dressed man you may be sure 
‘6 BOLITHO ”’ is his Tailor. 


GIVE US A TRIAL. We guarantee you SATICFACTION 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner 


ENCLAND’S BEST VALUE! 


‘BONGOLA’ 
TEA 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


A neat assortment of patterns of our goods post 
free on application to 

BOLITHO & Co., 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

"PHONE, 10694 Central. 
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RESERVED. 


(Copyright in U.S.A. 
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The Editor is at all times pleased to consider articles suitable for the pages of 


THE IDLER, 
sender; and must be accompanied 
return if unsuitable. 


All MS, should be typewritten; bear the name and address of the 
by a stamped and addressed envelope for 
All MS. or drawings submitted are entirely at owner's 


risk; and while the Editor will always endeavour promptly to consider them, 
he will not be responsible either for their safe custody or return, 
The Editorial and Publishing Offices of THE IDLER are at 33, Henrietta Street 


London, W.C, where Subscriptions may be sent. 


The rate of Subscription to 


THE IDLER fs 9s, per annum, post free to any address, 
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DO YOU Brew your Coffee 
in a Stale Coffee- 

Pot ? ! 
Certainly FNot!! 


THEN WHY Brew your 
Smoke in a Pipe 
Reeking and 
Poisonous 


When you can 
SMOKE The 


“WILLIAMSON” 


The ONLY 


Perfect Smoking Instrument. 


The Williamson Pipe can be obtained, in Straight 
or Bent Patterns, of all high-class Tobacconists and 
Stores, or from 


The Williamson Pipe Gallery, 
iO, Cheapside, E.C., 


who will be pleased to mail particulars to any part of 
the United Kingdom. 


TY PE-WRITING, 


MS. correctly and confi- 
dentially copied. 
Copying and Duplicating 
of all descriptions, 

The * Enterprise ” 
Type-writing Co., 

5, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Telephone No.32316 Holborn. 


ETECTIVE WORK. 
Divorce and Confidential I oquiries Undertaken by 
WM. -REPUNT 


w.th SECRECY, ABILITY. and DESPATCH. 


GO TO HIM IF RBLACKMAILED 
or in diffi -ulties, 
WM. PIERREPONT, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
T.A. ** Bul ssye, London.” TN. 10,972, Central, 
REFERENCES TO LEADING LONDON SOLICITORS 


W HEN BLACKMAILED GO TO 
PIERKEPONT. 
WHEN WATOHED GU TO PIERREFONT. 
WHEN TROUBLED GO TO PIERREPONT. 
Call Write. hove, orwire. ALWAYS THERE. 
T.A. “ Bullseye, London.” TN, 10,972, Central. 
WM. PIERREPONT, 27. CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
RtFERKNCES TO LEADING LONDON SOLICI ‘ORY, 
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Free Sample 


will 1 Gives the teeth that 
be sent on receipt of 1 i 
Re fon pt of 1d ; clean white look 
F. C. CALVERT & CO. which forms _ the 
P.O. Box 513, Manchester, finishing touch of a 


to enable prospective users to 


make a thorough trial before ll-gr \ 
buying the regular sizes (6cd., a comed OREN 
l/-, and 1/6 tins, at all Uhemists mr . : Lt or man. 

and Stores). 


sss ——_—_— —. 
THE FEET,.—Nails a Speciality. | 
All diseases of the Feet Successfully Treated without Pain, by 


Mr. Gardner, 85, Regent Street, London, W. 


i. WwaEKLY SEND NO DEPOSIT. 
Highest Surgical Testimonial (Sir Writram Jannar, &c. 
Also Testimonials from the Prime Minister, Bishop o 


; We offer to first 1,000 customers our 
FIN" DoS 
London, H.R.H. Prince Christian, &c. |WEICTORY) 


£10-10-0 CYCLE for £4-10-0 
ani 50 Cate value 10/-, or Hande 
some pa as olor ne imager Bf- 
. extra. d fo 
CORN, BUNION, AND CHILBLAIN OINTMENT : Orden Co, Nomwion 
absolutely cures Gouty and all painful affections of Tender 
Feet, Soft Corns, Stiff and Enlarged Toes and Joints, 
Rheumitism Piles, &c. Post Free, 14 stamps. 


DERBEHAMROAD CYCLE Co, NoRWIGE 
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In E Walk of Life 
the main thing next to brains is equipment. The 
Best Equipment for anyone who has writing to 
do is—Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. To the 


Journalist, the Business Man, the Cleric and 
Lawyer. a Waterman’s Ideal is essential. 


ATERMAN’S IDEAL 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 


The really vital part of a fountain penis the feed—and it 
is just here » here most fountain pens fail. Waterman’s 
Ideal is fitted with a patent spoon-feed, which has a cen- 
tral passage, asinallfeeds. In the Waterman spoon-feed 
this passage is supplemented by a series of ducts on both 
sides. These ducts hold and retain any overflow, instead 
of allowing the ink to spurt out at the nib. The Waterman 
spoon-feed is patented—no other pen can have it. 


From 10/6. In Silver and Gold for presentation. Of Stationers, 
Jewellers, &c. 


L._C. HARDTMUTH, I2, Golden Lane, London, E.C.} 
New York—173, Broadway. 
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WONDERFUL SOUND-MAGNIFYING 


Columbia Graphophone 


Entirely different from ALL other Talking Machines. 


NEW principles, never before made 

public, are applied for the first time 
in this marvellous Sound - Magnifier. 
It takes the ordinary shilling gold- 
moulded record, and amplifies the sound 
until it is louder than the actual 
voice. At the same time it brings 
out all the sweetness and natural- 
ness of tone and distinctness of 
enunciation that one expects 
of the human singer. 


Sixteen Times 
Louder 
and Sweeter 


than any other 
Talking Machine, 
disc or cylinder 


It is not an improvement of existing types, It is absolutely radical 
and revolutionary. It must be heard to be appreciated, We cannot 
begin to tell you in this space about the wonders of this truly superb 


instrument. | 
Write jor’ ** PRICE BOOK 68," whtob glecs full paritoulars, 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY (Genl)., 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. 
Owners of the Fundamental Patenis. 
Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


89, GREAT EASTERN STREET, E.C., and 200, OXFORD STREET, W., LONDON, 
GLASGOW ! 50, Union Street. CARDIFF 96, St. Mary Street, 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS, 


STEREOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Most Delightful and Fascinating of 


Hobbies. Easy and Inexpensive. 


— 


The Stereo-Browale, Anew daylight loading Camera, giving perfect Stereoscoplo Pictures. Nothing difficult, 
Nothing to go wrong. 


Price 50s, 


ASTONISHING EFFECTS. 


SHOWS OBJECTS IN SOLID RELIEF, JUST AS OUR 
EYES SEE THEM. 


If you have never seen the Stereoscopic 
effect, a revelation awaits you. 
Write for “Stereo-Brownie”’ leaflet, of all Dealers and 


KODAK, Ltd., 
57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.€. 


Branches— 36, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; 72-74, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW; 
59, Brompton Road, S.W.3 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.3; 
171-173, Regent Street, W.3 and 40, Strand, London, W.C, 


APRIL 


PRIZE of 25s. will be divided between 
A the most suctessful competitors every 


month (in proportion as ‘‘ Chicot ”’ 
shall dectict, and an extra prize of 
15s. will be given to the most success- 
ful competitor at the end of each half-year. 
1.—One mark will be scored for each light 
correctly solved. . 

2.—No competitor may gain two monthly or 
two half-yearly prizes consecutively. 

3-—If five (or less) competitors gain an equal 
number of marks, the prize will be divided. If 
more than five are equal, Special Acrostics will 
be set. 

4.—Every competitor must adopt a pseu- 
donym, which must always be accompanied by 
real name and address. 

§.—Only one alternative may be sent in for 
each light. ‘‘ Chicot’s’’ decision must in all 
cases be considered final. 

6.—A]l answers must be addressed to 
““Chicot,”” Tog Iprer Offices, 33, Henrietta 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., and must reach 
the office on or before the morning of Saturday, 
April 7. No marks can be given for late 
answers. 


ACROSTIC I. 
Come let us take Aladdin’s lamp, 
And with Red-Riding-Hood 
Through the dim forest gaily tramp— 
Ah, don’t you wish we could? 


1. Please search it out. An animal may 
be, 
Or else a kind of ribbon you can see. 
2. Collected talk is all that’s left here, but 
Just show your card and you will find 
a nut. 
3. Looks like a single thing to you, 
But in the end consists of two. 
4. Here we wander, here we rove, 
Here we find a cooking-stove ! 
5. To the new moon make your bow, 
For (reversed) you see it now. 


ACROSTIC II. 

Hark to the haunting, thrilling strains 
Of two-step, waltz, and lancers! 

The violin sings, the flute complains, 
And the piano answers. 

Hark to the “Eton Boating Song ”’— 
“It’s lovely boating weather! ’— 

Now the “Blue Danube” flows along— 
Come, let us dance together! 


1. Of such a spider had Miss Muffet fear? 

Its royal badge she surely would revere. 

2. Equivocal and vague. You’ve dropped 
a jumbled sou, 


“IDLER” 


ACROSTICS | 
Which found, will make the doubtful 
“light” grow clear to you. ~ 
3. Though one oft hears of this “light” 
being “stale,” 
It’s always fresh if you cut off its tail. 
4. A popular expression of displeasure— 
Hark! hisses, groans, and hootings 
without measure, 
5. No wonder it is overstrained— 
Just note the weight in it contained. 


ACROSTIC III. 
“First”? ever is faithful 
“Second ” dear, 
But “Second ” is fickle, and changes each 
year. 


and holds 


1. Must higher grow in gazing towards the 
sky ; 
That ’tis not lower here you can’t deny. 
2. Drama’s here to music set— 
Solo, trio, and duet. 
3. Under “Third ” the simple life we may 
Attempt, or with it set sail far away. 
4. Of all the animals that bear this name 
The bull, methinks, has gained the 
greatest fame, 
5. Reversed. A sprite, a mountain, having 
skill ; 
Combined, cannot be touched or 
grasped at will. 
6. When this has “first part” o’er the 
land 
There is “last part” on every hand. 
7. Full many a “Seventh” o’er the ocean 
bleak, 
The country lies 
“sevenths ”’ speak. 


where men of 


SOLUTIONS oF MaRcH ACROSTICs. 
I 


T TERM M 

H HERO O 

I INFLICTION N 

R THENAR T 

D pisticoh H 
NotEs.—(3) Becomes “‘ inflection.’’ (4) Re- 
versed. The palm of the hand or the sole of 

the foot. Tensor also allowed. 

II. 


M MONOPHTHONG G 
At ANOTTA A 
R RECIPROCAL L 
C CRATE E 


H HEADDRESS ss) 
Notges.—(1) A simple vowel sound. (2) Or 
anatta, arnotta, &c. A reddish dye obtained 
from seeds of a tree. (4) Jumbled makes 
“‘ trace.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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BY” srour persons of an older generation remember with a shudder the old-time so- 
i? called remedies for obesity, the nerve-racking, drugging, semi-starvation, debilitating 
§ methods which robbed the subject of health and strength and energy whilst bringing 
down weight, destroying muscular as well as adipose tissue. They will also remember 
how, when the constitution was not grievously injured by these dangerous processes of 
decreasing the bodily bulk, the fat would always begin to redevelop as soon as rational 
meals were indulged in—from sheer necessity of recovering strength and preventing 
serious illness. Thanks to Antipon, one of the great medical discoveries of the age, 
these pernicious methods are justly discredited, if not all but forgotten. Antipon 
relieson strength and vitality being maintained and increased while the superabundant 
fatty deposits are being absorbed and ejected from the system. Antipon, by its grand 
tonic properties, creates a thoroughly healthy appetite and promotes good digestion, 
and, as no foolish dietary restrictions are imposed, the subject is all the time being 
restrengthened by wholesome, blood-enriching food, so that on completing a course 
of Antipon treatment, simple, harmless, pleasant, and easy as it is, he or she is not 
only reduced to normal weight and graceful natural proportions, but is incomparably 
stronger and healthier, physically and mentally alert and energetic, and years younger 
in appearance and condition. Such is the great remedy that the world waited for 
since the dawn of the science of medicine. The success of Antipon as the standard 
remedy for the permanent cure of corpulence is indeed fully assured. Antipon acts 
from the very first stage, for within a day and a night of the first dose a reduction of 
8 oz. to 3lb. (according to individual conditions) is the result, followed by a certain, 
steady, daily diminution until complete and lasting cure. The tendency to put on 
flesh unduly is destroyed and the subject continues to eat heartily, sleeps better, 
works with zest, and enjoys healthy outdoor exercises with renewed delight. Breathing 
is once more normal because the vital organs are freed from the dangerous deposits 
of superfluous and diseased fatty matter. Antipon is a refreshing, wine-like liquid 
tonic containing no vestige of any mineral or otherwise dangerous substance. It 
causes no discomfort or inconvenience, being neither laxative nor the opposite. We 
cannot conceive how it is that with such a perfect and economical treatment in 
existence so many stout people should continue to bear the distressing burden of 
extreme obesity. Everyone with a tendency to grow fat should try it without a 
moment's delay. Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, 
Stores, etc.; or should any difficulty arise, may be had (on sending amount) post 
free, in plain package, direct from the Sole Manufacturers—The Antipon Company, 
13, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Colontal Readers of THE IDLER will be glad to hnow that Antiponis stocked by Wholesale Druggists in 
Australasta, South Africa, Canada, India, etc., and. may always be obtained by ordering through a 
local Chemist or Stores. 


APRIL 


III. 
H HEIRSHIP P 
OQ OCTAHEDRAL L 
C CORINNA A 
K KEY Y 
E EMU-LATE E 
Y YORKER R 

Notes.—(1) Sounds like “‘air-ship.”’ (2) 
Having eight faces. Jumbled makes ‘a cold 
heart.’’ (3) See ‘‘ Corinna’s going a-Maying.”’ 
—R. Herrick. 

N.B.—A misprint unfortunately occurred in 
III. (1) of the March Acrostics, ‘‘ acrostat ’’ 
being given instead of ‘‘ aerostat,’”’ but as the 
large majority of solvers have nevertheless 
succeeded in answering the light correctly, 
‘‘Chicot ’’ has decided not to cancel it, the 
difficulty having been the same for all. 

Full marks (16) have been scored by Ago, 
Athos, Bob, Candun, Chapm, Donna, Gazeka, 
Inver Bly, Jonben, Ko, Pecker, Tau, Ubique, 
Yam, Yarrum. 15 marks by Altcar, Coclic, 
Cuthbert, Decanus, Doune, Is, Mersey, Ouard, 
Peleus, St. Hilary, Strat, Teelew, Tinker, 
Tomwin, Yoko, Zenda, Zimmy. 14 marks by 
Apple, Aston, Caerleon, Houx, Leoma, Martar, 
Me, Yarra. 13 marks by Townor and Zedam. 
12 marks by Deutsch; Franz, Metro, Wasp. 
9 marks by Zephyr. 4 marks by Bram. 
(15 correct 33 incorrect.—Total, 48.) 

Will the 15 competitors who have scored full 
marks (with the exception of Ago) kindly send 
in solutions of the following :— 


SPECIAL TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


(No alternatives allowed.) 
Within a room, or on the road, 
Dispels the gloom in modern mode. 


1. Such “lights” and should 


avoided be. 

2. A spectral grub is this decidedly. 

3. Pride goes before a fall—and loss of 
“Third.” 

4. Here stem of sugar-cane is gone from 


bird. 

N.B.—Except in the case of one light (which 
one competitors are left to discover), the cen- 
tral uprights are formed by the central letters 
of the lights. Solutions must reach the office 
on or before the morning of Wednesday, 
April 4th, or they will be disqualified. In the 
event of the Special failing to decide the ties, 
marks gained in the April Acrostics will be 
taken into consideration in awarding the 
prizes. 


topics 


SOLUTION OF FEBRUARY SPECIAL ACROSTIC. 


F ORAGE R 
I NVERTEBRAT A 
N ERL I 
E LVA N 


NotTrEs.—(3) Painted R. IL. Stevenson in 
Samoa. For verses see ' Life of R.L.S.” by 
Graham Balfour, Vol. II. 


“IDLER” 


ACROSTICS 


Correct solutions of the above were received 
from Ago, Caerleon, Is, St. Hilary, Leoma, 
Metro, Wasp.: 3 lights were guessed by Altcar, 
Bob, Chapm, Coclic, Cuthbert, Deutsch, 
Mersey, Pecker, Tau, Townor, Ubique, Yoko, 
Zedam ; 2 lights by Trim and Zimmy. Of the 
seven successful competitors, Ago was the only 
one who scored full marks (16) in the March 
Acrostics ; Caerleon, Is. and St. Hilary each 
scored 15 marks. The February Prize (25s.) 
will be divided between Ago (who will receive 


_ ros.) and Caerleon, Is, and St. Hilary (who will 


receive $s. each). 


FEBRUARY PRIZE WINNERS. 


Mr. H. H. Odling, Wendover, Charminster 
Road, Bournemouth. (10s.) 

Miss Smith, Caerleon, Clevedon, Somerset. 
(5s.) 

Miss Sharman, 9, Lorne Terrace, Stafford 
Road, Bournemouth. (5s.) 

Miss Royds, Langston Lodge, Havant. (5s.} 


Bos.—TueE Ipizr is published on the 25th 
of the month preceding that for which it is 
dated. Therefore your bookseller ought to 
have the April number before the end of March. 

DOUNE AND YARRUM.—I have looked up the 
Uria or Guillemot in several reliable natural 
histories, and find that even in the case of the 
so-called ‘‘ Black ’’ Guillemot, the feathers are 
usually black tipped with white. Sometimes 
they are brown and white, sometimes all the 
under parts of the body are white, and one 
book says that the Guillemots that remain in 
the northern climates turn altogether white in 
winter. Therefore I consider that ‘‘ bradawl,”’ 
containing ‘‘ daw,” is a better fit for IIT. (3). 
(February). Also you do not exactly “ get 
into’ a hole with burial—or ‘‘ at burial,’ as 
would be more correct—you are rather ‘‘ put 
into ’’ one. 

Hovux.—I am very sorry that I could not 
acknowledge your February solutions last 
month, but they did not reach me until after 
the Acrostic pages had gone to press. 

OuaRD.—Many thanks for your note and 
kind remarks concerning the Acrostics. I am 
glad you enjoy them. There is no need to 
make formal application for prizes. 

St. Hirary.—yYou will see that your tele- 
gram arrived in time, and that you are among 
the February Prize-winners. 

ZENAS.—Thank you for your very kind 
letter. Concerning “ burial,” please see answer 
to Doune and Yarrum. I should indeed have 
been sorry if the struggle for the Half-yearly 
Prize had gone on, as you suggest it might 
have done, until death or senile decay deter- 
mined it! 

DouNE, PECKER, AND ZENaS.—I am sorry 
that there has been delay in sending out the 
prizes, and am making inquiries about it. If 
the prizes awarded in the February number 
of THE IDLER have not arrived before you send 
in your April solutions, please let me know. 

CHICOT. 


__ADVERTISEMENTS, 


‘ANAMIA. 


oe 


Editor of ‘‘Womanhood”’ and of “Baby: the 
Mothers’ Magazine.”’ 


ANZMIA, or bloodlessness, is one of the com- 
monest troubles of the present age—so common, 
in fact, that it seems to me that quite two-thirds 
of the girls one comes in contact with in towns 
are affected with it. The complaint can hardly 
be called a disease in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but it is rather a debilitated state of the 
body, which lays it open to the attacks of most 
other kinds of diseases. 


The condition in question is characterised by 
a deficiency in the number of red corpuscles in 
the blood. There is very often pallor of the 
cheeks and lips, but in some cases these may be 
of a natural colour, and lead even the patient to 
believe that she is not anemic, when the real 
state of the case can instantly be discovered by 
examining the gums and the insides of the eye- 
lids. These, instead of being of a good, deep 
pink, are pale and _ yellowish-looking. The 
tongue is apt to be pale and flabby, and indented 
by the teeth; the sufferer is readily fatigued, 
troubled with breathlessness on going. up and 
down stairs; she very often suffers from palpi- 
tation or as about the heart, which may lead 
her to believe that she is suffering from some 
disease of the heart. She suffers frequently from 
headache, pains in the back, and languor, and soon 
becomes very tired by any little unusual exertion. 
She may even faint, and thus cause considerable 
anxiety to her family. There are frequent 
eruptions on the skin which may be either of 
an irritating kind, or simply acne, either in the 
form of blackheads or pimples, or both. 


There are two kinds of anzemia—one the com- 
mon kind of which I have spoken, and another 
called pernicious anzmia, which is a_ fatal 
disease, and most difficult of treatment, but is 
happily rare. 


In such cases there is wasting, and yellowness 
of the skin, which assumes an almost transparent 
waxen hue; but these cases, of course, demand 
the most skilled medical attention and nursing 
within reach, and do not come within the pro- 
vince of this paper. I may, however, remark that 
the best remedy to improve the condition of the 
blood in these cases, which is now being very 
largely prescribed by the medical profession, is 
Dr. Hommel’s Hzmatogen, manufactured by 
Messrs. Nicolay and Co., 56, St. Andrew’s Hill, 
London, E.C., which contains in a purified form, 
hzmoglobin, the natural colouring matter of 
the blood, rich in organic iron and albumen, as 
well as the mineral salts, including the phos- 
phates of soda and potash which are found in 
meat. It is far better to give a preparation like 
this, which is a food and nourishes the blood, 
than to give iron in a mineral form, which so 
often upsets the digestion. Dr. Hommel’s 


S cima pit — 


Hamatogen contains nothing besides what I have 
mentioned, except chemically pure glycerine, 
which is in itself nourishing, and some flavouring 
essence. 


Ordinary anemia is a condition of everyday 
occurrence, in which the doctor is rarely called 
in, or if he is, he just prescribes for the- time 
being, and, after a few weeks, the patient is 
apt to get as bad again. Any line of treatment 
for ordinary cases of anemia must be persistently 
applied, and can only be properly carried out at 
home. 


The causes of anemia are chiefly bad ventila- 
tion, insufficient or unsuitable feeding, want of 
exercise, and sedentary occupations, or that over- 
work of the brain just now so common in young 
ladies at high schcols and preparing for examina- 
tions. 


All anemic persons should be in the fresh air 
as much as possible, so that the blood may be- 
come oxygenated, and an anemic girl who is not 
really ill should take exercise for at least an hour 
twice daily. Walking, cycling, swimming (if the 
heart is not weak), rowing, and tennis are all 
suitable. Eight hours’ sleep is not too much, as 
the brain, being badly supplied with blood, needs 
extra rest, and in some cases even nine hours’ 
sleep may be indulged in with advantage. The 
bedroom, however, should be well ventilated, and 
here I may mention that it is a great mistake to 
keep a gas jet burning, as it destroys the oxygen 
in the air; anemic persons need very much oxy- 
gen, which is essential to keep the blood pure. 
In order to keep the blood pure also, the skin 
should be kept healthily active, and a daily bath 
is essential. 


Iron is a food to all anemic persons, and must 
not be regarded by them as a medicine only to 
be taken temporarily, for in most cases it is 
necessary to persevere in taking iron for a period 
varying from two months to five or six years. 
I am strongly opposed to the ordinary methods 
of giving iron in anaemia, which are very fre- 
quently worse than useless, as the iron is £0 
often decomposed, or in a form that 18 indi- 
gestible, when the patient takes it; while when 
given in a vill. svch as Blaud’s pill? it is apt to 
pass through the body quite undigested, and the 
patient might as well swallow a bullet. As erdi- 
narily given, also, iron is very apt to cause ccn- 
stipation, and for these reasons Dr. Hommel'’s 
Hzmatogen, which I have mentioned sbove, 
should invariably be given in preference to other 
preparations. It is best to begin with a v-aspvon- 
ful dose, taken half an hour after breakfast and 
half an hour before lunch and dinner. The object 
for giving it before meals is to stimulate the 
appetite, and assist the assimilation of other food, 
but if taken before breakfast, it is apt to prove 
rather aperient. The dose should be gradually 
increased to a tablespoonful. When this is taken 
for a few weeks, the effect is really remarkable; 
the quality of the blood rapidly improves, the 
sallow cheeks grow rosy, and the pale lips red, 
while the feelings of languor and depression pass 
off, and the girl grows cheerful, bright, en? fit 
to take her place in the world. 


THIs is the burden of my song, I sing 
it day and night: Why are so many 
always wrong, when I am always right ? 


OnceE, when Charles Lamb, supping at 
Hood’s, was asked what part of the 
roasted fowl he would have, and replied, 
“The back; I—I always prefer the 
back,” Hood, dropping his knife and 
fork, exclaimed: ‘‘ By Heavens! I 
would not have believed it if anybody 
else had sworn it.” 

“Believed what ?”’ said Mrs. Hood 
anxiously, and colouring to the temples. 

“Believed what ?’’ Why, that Charles 
Lamb is a backbiter,’’ replied the rogue 
with one of his short, quick laughs. 

When Hood’s foot swelled so that he 
could hardly touch the ground, he com- 
forted himself with the reflection that it 
could not be a long-standing complaint 
like the gout. He asserted that a certain 
trembling of his hand in weakness was 
not palsy, but only an inclination to 
Shake hands. He was so thin, he said, 
that he could drink nothing that was 
thick, and would have to stick his 
poor spider legs, like piles, in the sea- 
mud to get mussels to them. In his 
youth Hood sat at a desk in some com- 


mercial office, but found that he was not 
destined to become a winner of the 


Ledger. He complained of his looks 
because his face insinuated a false 
Hood. 


THEY were rehearsing ‘‘ The Tempest,” 
and the Actor-Manager instructed the 
stage manager to give him a clap of 
thunder which would shake the theatre. 
It so happened that at the time an 
electric storm was raging without, and 
that, at the very moment when a flash of 
stage lightning illuminated the setting, 
a crash of genuine thunder awoke the 
echoes of the theatre. From the back 
of the house the actor-manager called 
outs — 

“I don’t think much of that! 
it again !”’ 

“But,” grinned the stage manager, 
coming down to the footlights, “ that 
was the real thing!” 

‘““Humph!” grunted the A.M., ‘“‘it 
may be good enough for Nature, but 
it’s not realistic enough for my stage.” 


Try 


“UNTIL this precious evening when 
I met you in the dance, my life has_been 
a desert,’ whispered he. ‘‘ Ah, that 


THE SMOKING ROOM 


must be the reason ’’ (here she gave her 
skirts a glance) ‘‘ why you waltz so like 
a camel, murmured she.” 


EverY smoker has his Dream pipe— 
his ideal. Many smokers go through 
life without realising their ideal. The 
smoker’s dream is a clean pipe—a pipe 
free from moisture, a pipe that draws 
freely and will not foul. A new pipe is 
like that, but for how long? Echo 
answers how long! It will draw freely 
enough without fouling, but there is 
no more flavour in a new pipe than there 
is in new wine. By the time the pipe 
has taken flavour and colour, freedom 
of draught and cleanliness have vanished. 
The ideal pipe would be like the 
new pipe all the time—not some of 
the time—and would not taste like 
a new pipe any of the time. It 
would be as clean in draught as a new 
pipe, and it would smoke with the 
flavour of a seasoned and nutty briar. 
The pipe that fills these qualifications 
is the ‘‘ Williamson,’’—the only pipe 
which gives the full nutty flavour of a 
seasoned bowl, uncontaminated by a 
filthy stem. 


SHE: They say pearls soften the 
appearance of the face more than any 
other jewel. 

He: Yes, but they’re harder on the 
purse than a great many other things 
worn. 


A CELEBRATED judge was visiting a 
prison, and saw a dejected-looking con- 
vict sitting in his cell. 

‘“What’s the matter, my man?” 
asked the Judge. 

‘‘Nothin’ much,” the convict said ; 
“only ’m a victim.” 

“Victim of what ?”’ 

“I’m a victim of the figger thirteen 
—a judge and twelve jurymen.” 


Wuat is it works both day and night ? - 


The gas meter. And registers your heat 
and light ? The gas meter. And every 
month what is it you swear at until 
the air is blue, meanwhile the fluid 
trickles through ? The gas meter. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, up 
and doing, little man. Up and doing 
whom ? you ask me. Why, just any- 
one we can, 

THE young man had been invited to 
attend a church social, and when he 
arrived he found that it was a ‘‘ Conun- 
drum Party,’’ and that each person was 
expected to propound at least one conun- 
drum of his own devising. | 

When his turn came he asked to be 
excused until later in the evening, say- 
ing that he must have time to think up 
a good one. So he was passed over 
until the very last, when the master 
of ceremonies asked him if he were 
ready. 

‘“T am,” he said. ‘‘ Why is this conun- 
drum like the first meal you eat on your 
first trip across the Channel ?”’ 

And when everybody said they would 
give it up he said that was the answer. 


“SHE is of excellent family—her 
father and grandfather were both gen- 
erals.”’ 

‘“Ah, she ought to be proud of her 
generalogy.”’ | 


‘““So you are thinking about getting 
married ?” “‘ That’s right.’”’—‘‘Then you 
approve of marrying ? ’’—‘‘ Well, I ap- 
prove of thinking about it.” 


A FRENCH tailor, who advertised 
““ English spoken,” was sometimes at a 
loss for the right word. On one occasion, 
wishing to tell a customer that her 
girdle was too high, he hesitated a 
moment, then, with a look of inspiration, 
he said: ‘‘ Madame, your curvature is 
too upstairs!” 


J. Pierpont Morgan has arrived in 
Morocco. France and Germany will 
now have to look out or neither one of 
them will get it. 


“IT was so cold on my way back 
from the reception that my ears were 
almost frozen.” 

“Well, your ears would have burned 
if you had known how the guests were 
gossipping about you.” 
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world’s 


great- 
est mystery! 
What is it ? 
a" In what 
country did 
its thrilling secret first invite un- 
ravelling ? Who were the actors in 
it ? How much of it was revealed ? 
What constituted the heart of the 
mystery ? These are questions that 
naturally arise in the mind when the 
proposition of the greatest mystery 
of all is propounded. 

In all written record, in all litera- 
ture, this string of mystery is played 
upon. In the old classical mythology, 
with its strange medley of gods and 
men at eternal warfare, the atmo- 
sphere is full of mystery ; so, too, in 
the great story of the siege of Troy in 
Homer’s glorious verse. Whether 
there was any fact foundation for the 
epic to rest upon or not is among the 
things that are inscrutable. So with 
Virgil’s adventures of AZneas, and the 


rest of the stories around which the 
spirit of mythology plays so fanci- 
fully. Even in Fairy Lore we have 
the pretty stories served up with a 
plentiful halo of mystery, and this is 
the element that first fascinates the 
youthful mind. 

The thread of mystery, in the 
same way, runs through all the region 
of history, ancient and modern. At 
every stage something that defies the 
skill of man to probe arrests our atten- 
tion. Every ruined castle in Europe 
has its mystery, and mystery’ en- 
shrouds more or less the lives of the 
chief personages of history—Amy 
Robsart, Mary Queen of Scots, the 
Man in the Iron Mask, Richelieu, the 
Chevalier d’Eon, Charlotte Corday, 
Cagliostro, even Napoleon himself. 
The pages of the great historians, from 
Herodotus to Macaulay, are largely 
occupied with the mysteries of history, 
and form the most interesting reading. 

Then what mysteries present them- 
selves to us when we turn our minds 
to the realms of Science and Religion ! 
The impenetrable baulks inquiry at 
every stage; and, in spite of the 
researches and speculations of the 
great scientists, philosophers, and 
theologians—in spite of all that Dar- 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST MYSTERY 


win and Huxley and Herbert Spencer, 
and the scholars and theorists gener- 
ally, have been able to expound, the 
mystery of the infinite remains as 
much a problem as ever. Religion 
especially is full of mysteries. Renan, 
Strauss, Dean Farrar, and others have 
laboured to show us what Christ was 
and what He personified; and we 
have learned much about the leaders 
of other faiths—of Mohammed, of 
Buddha, of Brahma, of Confucius, and 
the rest; but when all is done and 
said and written, the mystery of 
existence is to a large extent unsolved. 
But the greatest minds have been em- 
ployed upon these investigations— 
Shakespeare, Byron, Goethe, Tenny- 
son, Browning—and how many more 
of the world’s master poets ?—have 
caught their sublimest inspirations at 
the fount of the higher mysteries. 
In the realm of story—which, after 
all, is but the reflection of the 
realm of reality—it is always the 
story of mystery that arouses the 
keenest interest. What is there in 
fiction more captivating than some of 
Poe’s haunting mysteries which he 
follows up with such convincing 
unfolding and almost mathematical 
accuracy? His_ stories of ‘ The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue” 
and “The Fall of the House of 
Usher”? are superb in this respect, 
and will continue to thrill and 
excite for generations to come. In 
fact, mystery has been the favourite 
atmosphere in which novelists have 
ranged their characters from Boc- 
caccio downwards. There was a period 
indeed—the period when Horace Wal- 
pole, Mrs. Radcliffe, Matthew Gregory 
Lewis, and Beckford were weaving 
their weird tales of mystery—that an 
absolute “literary reign of terror ”’ 
may be said to have existed. And in 
later times all the leading novelists 
have been mystery-mongers more or 
less. Scott, Dickens, Lytton, Wilkie 
Collins, Dumas, Gaboriau, J. M. 


Barrie, George Eliot, Hall Caine: 
‘* Quida,’”’ Charlotte Bronte, George 
Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Victor 
Hugo, Balzac, Maarten Maartens, and 
other prominent fiction writers 
have made their chief successes in 
dealing with mystery. 

But mysteries are only a single 
feature of literature, after all. Any 
library that comprises the best of 
literature must represent all features. 
Such a library is the International 
Library of twenty big, beautiful 
volumes, which has been prepared by 
the greatest living book experts, and 
covers not only all the ground over 
which we have travelled in this brief 
article, but covers the whole world of 
literature in every department—fic- 
tion, poetry, history, essays, wit and 
humour, science, philosophy—every- 
thing. We have only mentioned in 
this article some forty of the thousand 
authors whose best writings are con- 
tained in the International Library, 
which is a library of the best of the 
thousand best books ever written, by 
the greatest authors of all ages and 
countries. The entire twenty 
volumes and a handsome oak book- 
case, together with a beautiful hand- 
coloured reproduction—in a gilt frame 
2ft. by 2ft. 4in.—of the famous 
Royal Academy painting, ‘‘ Swift and 
Stella,’ by M. I. Dicksee, will be sent 
carriage paid for a payment of as. 6d. 
down. There will be nothing more to 
pay for a full month, and then all you 
will have to pay will be 5s. a month 
for a short time until the purchase is 
completed. 

But first of all we want you to 
write to-day to the Manager, “‘ Lloyd’s 
Weekly News,” 57-B, Salisbury 
Square, London, E.C., for our 120- 
page descriptive book—gratis and 
post free—with actual specimen pages, 
showing the superb paper, large type, 
fine illustrations, &c., and explaining 
in full the wonderful contents of this 
splendid Library. 


INQUISITIVE FRIEND: What’s. the 
reason you have never married? Is 
it because you hadn’t enough money ? 

Miss Passay: No. It’s because I 
had enough so that I didn’t need to. 


THOSE of our readers who..are in 
want of new clothes just now-.will find 
a visit to Messrs. Bolitho and Co., of 
56, Ludgate Hill, E.C., well worth 
making. I happened to call there the 
other day and saw a good assortment of 
cloths especially suitable for spring and 
summer wear. Gentlemen wishing for 
good materials (West-End style and fit 
guaranteed) at moderate City prices will 
do well to give this firm a call. Messrs. 
Bolitho and Co. charge the most reason- 
able prices compatible with efficient 
workmanship, and any of our readers 
placing an order with them can be 
assured that they will obtain satisfaction. 
A neat assortment of patterns will be 
sent pust free on application to the 
above address. 


At the recent General Election a 
candidate was unexpectedly asked to 
what religious denomination he belonged, 
There was no opportunity to prompt 
him, so the candidate had to do the 
best he could on his own. 

“Well,” said the candidate, ‘ you 
ask me an honest question and I will 
give you a Straightforward answer. 
My grandmother was a Scotchwoman— 
a rigid Presbyterian.” A perceptible 
chill promptly fell over the company. 
‘‘ My grandfather was English, and natur- 
ally an Episcopalian,” he added quickly. 
A frown appeared on the forehead of 
the chill. ‘‘ My father believed in im- 
mersions, and was a good Baptist,” he 
continued looking anxiously for the 


THE SMOKING ROOM 


verdict, to see in shaking. heads an 
indication that he had not struck it yet, 
It was growing desperate. He squared | 
his shoulders, and went on solemnly : 
““My dear old mother, whom I loved 
and honoured with my whole soul, was 
a Methodist.” Instantly every face 
was adorned with a luminant smile, and 
in a burst of enthusiasm, he concluded : 
“And, gentlemen, I followed the pre- 
cepts of my dear old mother. ‘I am a 
Methodist and I don’t care who’ knows 
it!” 
This candidate was elected. 


THE lilacs are a-budding, and the sap 
is flowing free. The birds, too, are 
returning, and the robin nods to me; 
but the poet of the springtime, where is 
he ? ; 


Miss SprRucE: They say that French 
play ought not to be allowed on the 
stage. 

Mrs. Bruce: It isn’t so at all. We 
went to see it last night, and were 
awfully disappointed ; there wasn’t any- 
thing shocking in it at all! 


THOSE who enjoy a good cigarette 
cannot do better than smoke Crown 
Head Brand. They are to be obtained 
from Messrs. W. Brackett and Co., 15, 
Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, 
London, who, on receipt of four shillings, 
will send post free to any reader of 
THE IDLER a box of one hundred of 
these cigarettes. 


KNICKER (after the divorce) : 
will become of their children ? 

BockER: They will be taken from 
the servants of the father and brought 
up by the servants of the mother. 


What 


Royal Exchange Assurance. 
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ernor, 
Sie NEVILLE’ LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. Cc. SEYMOUR” GRENFELL, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor. 


M, a. MEGAW, Esq. 


Direct 
Righ ra Addington. Sir Alfred Dent cmc. 
a 3 Sir William Dunn, Bart. 


Ez. C. padty ef ; . FE. Green, ’ 

S. M. Burns, C. B. Hambro, Bsq., MP. 
R. . Cavendish, as 
Lord Chariés dist, Bag Bentinck. 


E. H. Cunard, Esq. © . 
E. j. Henkel Been D. Meinertzhagen, Esq. 


FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 


The Gardoration is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


, Funds exceed £5.250,000. 
SFECIAL TEPMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office: 29, PALL MALL, S.W. 


INCIPIENT INFLUENZA 


is often stopped by putting the feet 

in mustard and hot water, taking 

a basin of warm Gruel (when in 
bed, made from 


ROBINSONS 


PATENT 


GROATS 


‘IN POWDER FORM 


and putting on an extra Blanket. 
If no improvement in the morning send for a Doctor. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, & CO., Ltd, LONDON, E., 


Kikersol ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY. 
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INTERVENTION. By Eden Phillpotts. 


‘MACKINTOSH'S 


on = T/A your Pencil a 
af fj Koh-I-Noor or only 
An Imitation ? 


There are no keller pencils made than L. & C. Hardt- . 

muth’s Koh-I-Noor Pencils. Many Manufacturers 

have tried to equal this wonderful pencil—all have 

failed. The merit lies in the lead, in the selected 

wood, and in the workmanship. Using a Koh-I-Noor 
is like drawing silk over paper—so smooth. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencils *re one price a Ee aa. each, or 38. 6d, for one 
dozen. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Coleurmen. Dainty 
“aie yi on Pencils post free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden aaa. 
London, 


NH-I-NOOR MADE BY Lac HARDTMUTH. 


Old Blended Real Highland Whisky. 


As supplied to Clubs,. and Naval and Military Messes at 
- home and abroad. 


Guaranteed Pure Malt. 
No. 1.—45s. per dozen. No. 2.—40Os. per dozen. 


| Samples sent on application. Please order through your 


Wine Merchant. 


ee eee 


MACHINTOSH @ CO., | 
Queen Mary’s House, 
Established 1726. — | Inverness. 


A Complete SHAVING QUTFIT 


oe FOR... 


Chemically Tempered and 
FULLY HOLLOW GROUND 


RAZOR, 


POST FREE. 


CONSISTING OF 
Hollow Ground 


RAZOR 
Leather & 
CLEMENTS Canvas STROP 
FAMOUS Badger Hair | 
SHAVING SOAP SHAVING 
WILL NOT DRY BRUSH 
ON TAE FA4CE Bae et 
| SHAVING SOAP 
Y Tin of 


STROP PASTE 


COMPLETE 
A GOOD IN BOX. 


SHAVING. 
BRUSH. 


The Hairs 
of which 
will not 
become 
loose. 


co 


CLEMENTS’ 
STROP. 


Lasts a Lifetime. 


Canvas 
AND 
llorsehide. 


the 


a 


A LIMITED NUMBER ONLY Strop 


OF THESE OUTFITS HAVE BEEN MAUVE UP 
AND THE 


OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED 


wn AT CLEMENTS, 1. siuuiter sz. vonpon, £6, 


4 a —«=Ssn 
“THE SPLENDID SUCCESS” 


Norwich Union Life Affice 


is due not only to its 


STRONG FINANCIAL een 


but also to the 
ATTRACTIVENESS OF ITS NEW SCHEMES 


‘* FOR EVERY CLASS OF ASSURANCE THE 
SOCIETY S POLICIES ARE ADVANTAGEOUS.” 
— Saturday Review. 


The following among others deserve special attention :— 


EIGHT OPTION POLICY. 


which continues to attend the operations of the 


“One of the best issued. ’— St. James's Gazette. 
CURRENT SAVINGS POLICY. 
Head Office : NORWICH “A highly commendable scheme.’’—Western Independent. 
Branches in London | NON-FORFEITABLE PROVISIONS FOR AGE. 
skid oil Ianllan-teudtes he cheanest form for old ag>,”—Daily News. 
— EARLY PROVIDENT SCHEME. 
CLAIMS PAID “Has much to commend it to parents.’-—City Press. 
wang EDUCATIONAL ANNUITIES. 
£23,000,000 “ Distiactly attractive.’—Post Magazine. 


Write for particulars to Dept. I, Norwich Union Life Office, Norwich. 
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Babies Perfect Food. 


Barley . . ROBINSONS To be. . 


Water a PATENT f used with 


made from BARLEY Milk. 


"IN POWDER Form” 


are R § MILK- 


*) CHOCOLATE 


The Original 
and 
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Is your Pencil a 


KOH-I-NOOR 


or only an imitation? 


Here he is, no one to disturb him, and 
nothing to trouble him. He relies on his 
Panama for protection against the glare of 
the sun—and he knows the KOH-I-NOOR 
will give him immunity from all penc'l 
worry. So he works away—at peace with 
all the world. 


The KOH-I-NOOR has a fineness of 
touch which one cannot get in any other 
pencil. Made in seventeen degrees, the 
hardest possesses just the same silken 
touch as the softest. The KOH-I NOOR 
quality is uniform in every degree. 


ONE KOH-I-NOOR OUTLASTE SIX 
ORDINARY PENGILS. 


L.& C. HARDTMUTH'S 


KOH-I-NOOR PENGIL 


FOR EVERY KIND OF PENCIL WORK. 


Price 4d. each or 38.6d. per dozen, everywhere. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Illustrated booklet, post tree fiom 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, [2 Golden Lane London E.C. 


pAb “SMITH'S’ t Pew 
S. SMITH & SONS, 9. Strand. 


LATEST PRODUCTION. 


£2 Cash or Sterling Silver Crystal 
Cases, 
Instalments spies 
Lever Escapement 
of 


Ys CNN and Compensated. 
10s. Monthly. if A Be st is \\ Jewelled Action. 
\ 16 (Alita) English Made by 

Foreign Invasion Englishmen. 


Defied. Remember the Price. 
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$2 THE CHARING re WATCH | 


WRITE FOR FULLEST PARTICULARS. 


UTOMOBILES” “Ty 
etd \« at 4 


BEST VALUE. | r 
RELIABLE. |% 
INEXPENSIVE | @\\ \ 

TO - > CAN BE 
RUN. ay HIRED FROM 
‘G3 f ; 

penis van Automobiles 
TYRES. 
; fe Luxe, Ltd. 

BEST 

MATERIALS. (Sce below.) 
LAST 
LONGEST. 


AUTOMOBILES CORRE, Ltd., 


311, Oxford Street, London, W. 


To Hire a 


' Telephone— 
yy 198 North, 1627 North, or 1407 Noth. 
—_—_-.@——__ — 


Luxurious Cars for Hire at an Hour’s Notice. 

Simply telephone Order and Car will immediately 
be sent. Drivers bring account. 

_ Terms from £5.5s. a day, £3 Bs. half day. 
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‘AUTOMOBILES DE LUXE, Ltd., 
144, Offord Road, Liverpool Road, LONOON RN. 


(20 minutes’ cab ride from Piccadilly Circus.) Tel. Address, “ Seismic,”” London. 


Royal Exchange Assurance. - 


A.D e 1720. 
Governor. Governor. 
Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. Cc. SEYMOUR GRENFELL, Esq. 
Deputy -Governor. 
M. G. MEGAW, Esq. 

Directors. 
Right Hon. 9% Addington. Sir Alfred Dent, CMG. W. R. Moberly, Esq: 
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Lora Charles Cavendish-Bentinck. T. F. Knowles, Esq. H. Smith, 
E. H. Cunard, Esq. G. F. Malcolmson, Esq. Captain Sir George Vv a. 
E. J. Daniell, Esq. D. Meinertzhagen, Esq. CM C. 


FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, FIDELITY, GUARANTEE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 


ECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Funds exceed £65.250.000. 
SPECIAL TEKMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office: 29, PALL MALL, S.W. 


BABIES’ PERFECT FOOD. 
Barley .. i ROBINSON S Tobe -z. 


Water . . PATENT | used with . 
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“Fully Insuréd.” “Fishing Inns.” 


W. L. Alden. Robert Barr. 


La Belle Charnleigh’s Pearl. sy 


Murray Gilchrist. 


1 Is your Pencil a 


C. HARDTMUTH' 


KOH-I-NOOR P 


FOR EVERY KIND OF PENCIL WORK. 


Price 44, each or 83, 6d. per dozen, everywhere. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, & Tl 
booklet, post free from’ " ‘a ee 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, I2 Golden Lane London E.C. 
ee _ antanenentl 


KOH-I-NOOR 


or only an imitation ? 


Here he is, no one to disturb him. and 
nothing to trouble him. He relies on his 
Panama for protection against the glare of 
the sun—and he knows the KOH-I-NOOR 
will give him immunity from all pencil 
worry. So he works away—at peace with 
all the world. 

The KOH-I-NOOR has a fineness of 
touch which one cannot get in any other 
pencil. Made in seventeen degrees, the 
hardest possesses just the same silken 
touch as the softest. The KOH-I NOOR 
quality is uniform in every degree. 


ONE KOH-I-NOOR OUTLASTE SIX 
ORDINARY PENGILS. 


ENCIL 
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HOY Se? RACATIED 


“pow to Preserve Strength 
and Retain the Powers.”’ 


(Gordow’s original phrase.) 


A Valuable Treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Mental Depression, Exhausted Vitality, Genera- 
tive Weakness, Debility—thelr Cause and Cure. 
remarks on how to 

to an advanced 


age, but 
rhausted 


CHA 
ford. Yorks.—Oopy 


INGLENQOK 
NOVELS 


Published 


EVERY FRIDAY. 
A Six Shilling Novel 


FOR 


ONE PENNY. 


Sold by all Newsagents. 
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(See below.) — 
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AUTOMOBILES CORRE, Lta.. 
3ll, Oxford Street, London, W. 


To Hire a - - 
Motor Car 


- rte Telephone— 
‘™S)" 198 North, 1627 North, or 1407 North. 
| Bea 


Luxurious Cars for Hire at an Hour’s Notice. 
Simply telephone Order and Car will immediately 
be sent. Drivers bring account. 

Terms from £5 &s. a day, £3 Bs. half day. 


AUTOMOBILES DE LUXE, Ltd., 
144, Offord Road, Liverpool Road, LONOON R. 


{20 minutes’ cab ride from Piccadilly Circus.) Tel. Address, “ Seismic,” London. 


Royal Exchange Assurance. 


1720. 
Gover~or. Sub-Governor. 
Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. C. SEYMOUR GRENFELL, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor. 
M. G. MEGAW, Esq. 
Directors. 
Right Hon. Lord Addington. Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G. W. R. Moberly, Esq. 
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Ek. H. Cunard, Esq. G. F. Malcolmson, Esq. Captain Sir George Vyvyan. 
E. J. Daniell, Esq. D. Meinertzhagen, Esq. K.C.M.G. 


FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Funds exce:cd £5,250,000. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office: 29. PALL MALL, S.W. 


BABIES’ PERFECT FOOD. 
Barley . . ROBINSONS To be. . 


Water . . “JC TT, cee used with . 


made from § 90 ot ie y Milk. .. 
PETERS Promotes Sociability 


THE ORIGINAL 
AND THE BEST 


MILK-CHOCOLATE 
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(See below.) 
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 AoTOMOEILES CORRE, Ltd., 
3ll, Oxford Street, London, W. 


To Hire a - - 
Motor Car 


Telephone—. 
198 North, 1627 North, or 1407 North. 


Loxeinus. Coe for Hire at an Hour’s Notice. 
Simply telephone Order and Car will immediately 
be sent. Drivers bring account. 


Terms from £5 Ss. a day, £3 3s. half day. 


AUTOMOBILES DE LUXE, Ltd., 
144, Offord Road, Liverpool Road, LONDON RNR. 


(20 minutes’ cab-ride from Piccadilly Circus.) Tel. Address, “ Seismie,"’ London. 
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Awarded 
. SEVENTEEN GOLD MEDALS, and a TEN GUINEA 
CHALLENGE CUP, including Two Gold Medals, Spring, 1906. 
First-Class Certificates and other highest awards. 


BARR'S SPECIAL DAFFODIL CATALOGUE, fully describing all the 
best sorts in cultivation, including New Seedling Varieties for 1906, 
with many valuable hints on culture, etc. Sent free on application. 


BARR'S 42s. Collection of Daffodils for Pot Culture, 
Greenhouse, and Sitting Room Decoration. 


Contains 6 strong Bulbs each of 30 fine suitable varieties, all beautiful. 


HALF THE ABOVE COLLECTION FOR 21-. 


BARR’S 2Is. Collection of Daffodils for Flower Borders, etc. 


Contains 6 strong Bulbs each of 26 fine distinct varieties, all beautiful. 
HALF THE ABOVE COLLECTION FOR 1@6. 


BARR'S 2Is. Collection of Daffodils for Naturalising in 
Woodlands, Shrubberies, Grass, ete. 


Contains 500 strong Bulbs, in 20 Fine Showy Sorts, all suitable for Naturalising. 


-_——$ — 


BARR'S SPLENDID MIXED DAFFODILS, of Many Sorts, for Naturalisation, 
including Trumpet, Chalice-cup, and Dolly-cup or Poet's Narcissi, a special mixture of 
Daffodils, of all kinds suitable for large plantings in (srass, Woodlands, etc. 

per 1000, 25/-; per 100, 2/9. 


For other Mixtures and Collections of Daffodils, see Barr’s Daffodil Catalogue, 
sent on application, 


BARR’'S AUTUMN BULB CATALOGUES 


(Sent Post Free on application) 
Contain Descriptive Lists of the best Spring and Summer-flowering Bulbs 
and Tubers, including the finest varieties of 
Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, Irises, Lilies, etc , for Forcing and for Bedding, 
and many beautiful rarities in Cape and Californian Bulbs. 
They are illustrated from or ginal photographs taken at our Surbiton Nurseries, and are 


tull of practical information as to when, how, and where to plant bulbs, for Forcing, Flower 
Beds, or Borders, Naturalising in Woodlands, Meadows, Wild Gardens, etc. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12,13, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Nurseries at Surbiton, Surrey. 


Barr's «Daffodils 


EVERY PARENT AND GUARDIAN 
should send to the 


NORWIGH UNION LIFE OFFICE 


FOR PARTICULARS OF THEIR 


EARLY PROVIDENT SCHEME. 


The Rates are Low, NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
is required, while in the event of the child dying 
before the age selected, all the premiums are returned. 


EXAMPLE.—A With-Profit Policy for £1,000 may be effected at 
age 5 for £9 14s. 2d. yearly, and at age 25 it willsconfer all the bene- 
fits of a Whole Life Insurance, which at that age in the ordinary 
course costs £23 6s 8d. perannum, Alternatively, the Policy may be 
converted, without increase of premium, into :— 

(1) An Insurance of £964, Premium ceasing at age 60. 
(2) An Insurance of 4014, Premium ceasing at age 50 ; 
(3) An Insurance of £876, payable on the attainment of age 6o, or at previous 
death. 
(4) An Insurance of £726, payable on the attainment of age 50, or at previ-us 
death ; or Insured may claim 
, (s) A Cash Payment of £261, over which it can be arranged that the Parent or 
: © ats es Guardian should retain control; or may take 
~— 2a (6) A fully-paid Insurance of £756 without Profits, payable at death. 


Write, stating age of child, to Dept. I, 


NORWIGH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 
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